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CHAPTER    I. 

CARTHAQB. 

Thb  Semitic  btock  occupied  a  place  amidst,  and  yel 
ThePhM-  aloof  from,  the  Dations  of  the  ancient  classical 
iddaiis.  world.    The  true  centre  of  the  former  lay  in 

the  East,  that  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  however  wars  and  migrations  may  have  altered 
the  line  of  demarcation  and  thrown  the  races  across  each 
other,  a  deep  sense  of  diversity  has  always  severed,  and 
still  severs,  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  from  the  Syrian, 
Israelite,  and  Arabic  nations.  This  diversity  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  case  of  that  Semitic  people,  which  spread 
more  than  any  other  in  the  direction  of  the  west — the 
Phoenicians.  Their  native  seat  was  the  narrow  border  of 
coast  bounded  by  Asia  Minor,  the  highlands  of  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  called  Canaan,  that  is,  the  "  plain."  This  was 
the  only  name  which  the  nation  itself  made  use  of;  even  in 
Christian  times  the  African  farmer  called  himself  a  Canaan- 
ite.  But  Canaan  received  from  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Phoenike,  the  "  land  of  purple,"  or  "  land  of  the  red  men," 
and  the  Italians  also  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Canaanites 
Punians,  as  we  are  accustomed  still  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
Phoenician  or  Punic  race. 

The  land  was  well  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  its  ex- 
rboiroom-  cellent  harbours  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
"®'^  timber  and  of  metals  eminently  fa^ou^od  the 

growth  of  commerce,  nnd  it  was  there  perhaps,  where  the 
opulejit  eastern  continent  abut^  on  the  wide-spreading  Medi- 
terranean so  rich  in  harbours  and  islands,  tliat  commerce 
first  dawned  in  all  its  greatfiess  upon  man.  The  Phoeni- 
tians  directed  all  the  resources  of  courage,  acuteness,  and 
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enthusiasm  to  the  full  development  of  commerce  and  its 
attendant  arts  of  navigation,  maaufoctiiring,  and  coloniza* 
tion,  and  thus  connected  the  East  and  the  West.  At  as 
incredibly  early  period  we  find  them  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt^ 
b:  Greece  and  Sicily,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  The  field  of  their  com- 
merce reached  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  west, 
eiistward  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Through  their  hands 
passed  the  gold  and  pearls  of  the  East,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
slaves,  ivory,  lions'  and  panthers'  skins  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  frankincense  from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the 
pottery  and  fine  wines  of  Greece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the 
silver  of  Spain,  tin  from  England,  and  iron  from  Elba. 
The  Phoenician  mariners  supplied  every  nation  with  what- 
ever it  needed  or  was  likely  to  purchase ;  and  they  roamed 
everywhere,  yet  always  returned  to  the  narrow  home  to 
which  their  affections  clung. 

The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemorated  in 

historv  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin 

tootaai  en-       nations ;  but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and 


perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  that  the  de* 
velopment  of  national  energies  in  antiquity  was  of  a  one- 
sided character.  Those  noble  and  enduring  creations  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Aramaean 
race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.  While  &ith 
and  knowledge  in  a  certain  sense  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramaean  nations  and  reached  the  Indo-Germans 
only  from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor 
Phoenician  science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held 
an  independent  rank  among  those  of  the  Aramaean  family. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and 
oncouth,  an  1  it  seemed  as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to 
foster  rather  than  to  restrain  lust  and  cruelty.  No  trace  is 
discernible,  at  least  in  times  of  clear  historical  light,  of  any 
special  influence  exercised  by  their  religion  over  other  n» 
tions.  As  little  do  we  find  any  Phcienician  architecture  oi 
plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lands  where   art  was  native.    The  mof 
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ancient  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application 
to  practical  purposes  was  Babjlon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  there  probably  that  men  first 
followed  the  course  of  the  stars;  it  was  there  that  the) 
first  distinguished  and  expressed  in  writing  the  sounds  of 
language ;  it  was  there  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  time 
and  space  and  on  the  powers  at  work  in  nature  :  the  earli- 
est traces  of  astronomy  and  chronology,  of  the  alphabet, 
and  of  weights  and  measures,  point  to  that  region.  The 
Phoenicians  doubtless  availed  themselves  of  the  artistic  and 
highly  developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for  their  indus- 
try, of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation,  of 
the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ 
of  civilization  along  with  their  wares;  but  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  the  alphabet  or  any  other  ingenious 
product  of  the  human  mind  belonged  peculiarly  to  them, 
and  such  religious  and  scientific  ideas  as  they  were  the 
means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes  were  scattered  by 
them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping  grains  than 
of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power  which  the 
Hellenes  and  even  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Phoenicians.  In  the  field  of  Roman  conquest  the  Ibe- 
rian and  the  Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the 
Romanic  tongue ;  the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  the  present 
day  the  same  language  as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the 
Hannos  and  the  Barcides. 

Above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara- 
TheirpoiHi-  maean  nations  as  compared  with  the  Indo-Ger- 
oai^BftUtiM  mm^^  lacked  the  instinct  of  political  life — the 
noble  idea  of  self-governed  freedom.  During  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  the  land  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  a  perpetual  apple  of  contention  between  the 
powers  that  ruled  on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Nile,  and 
was  subject  sometimes  to  the  Assyrians,  sometimes  to  the 
Elgyptians.      With    half   its   power    Hellenic    cities  ha/d 
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achieved  their  independence;  but  the  prudent  Sidoniana 
calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan-routes  to  the  East 
or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt  would  cosi  them  moie  than  the 
heaviest  tribute,  and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  af 
it  might  happen,  to  Nmeveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  gavt 
their  ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fighl 
the  battles  of  the  kings.  And,  as  at  home  the  Phoenicianii 
patiently  submitted  to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so 
also  abroad  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  exchange 
the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a  policy  of  conquest. 
Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more  moment  in 
their  view  to  deal  in  buying  and  selling  with  the  natives 
than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  there  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization. 
They  avoided  war  even  with  their  rivals;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  east  of  Sicily  almost  without  resistance;  and  in  the 
great  naval  battles,  which  were  fought  in  early  times  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  at  Alalia 
(217)  and  at  Cumae  (280),  it  was  the  Etruscans, 
and  not  the  Phoenicians,  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  with  the  Greeks.  If  rivalry  could  not  be 
avoided,  they  compromised  the  matter  as  best  they  could ; 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  Phoenicians  to  conquer 
Caere  or  Massilia.  Still  less,  of  course,  were  the  Phoeni- 
cians disposed  to  enter  on  aggressive  war.  On  the  only 
oocasion  in  earlier  times  when  they  took  the  field  on  the 
offensive — in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the  African 
Phucnicians  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himcra  by 
Gelo  of  Syracuse  (274) — it  was  simply  as  duti 
ful  subjects  of  the  great  king  and  in  order  ta 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Hellenet  of 
the  east,  that  Uiey  entered  the  lists  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen  were  in  fact  obliged 
in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  aft 
Salamis  (i.  419). 

This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navij^ation  m  un- 
known waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave  hearta 
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and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians 
they  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  laclk 
of  tenacity  and  idiosym^racy  of  national  feeling ;  on  the 
contrary  the  Aramaeans  defended  their  nationality  with 
spiritual  weapons  as  well  as  with  their  blood  against  all  thf 
allurements  of  Greek  civilization  and  all  the  coercive  meas 
ures  of  eastern  and  western  despots,  and  that  with  an  obsti 
nacy  which  no  Indo-Germanic  people  has  ever  equalled,  and 
which  to  us  who  belong  to  the  West  seems  to  be  sometimes 
more  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the  result  of  that 
want  of  political  instinct,  which  amidst  all  their  lively 
sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  feithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  the  most  essentia! 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had 
no  charms  for  them,  and  they  aspired  not  aft^ur  dominion  ; 
"  quietly  they  lived,"  says  the  Book  of  Judges,  "  afler  the 
manner  of  the  Sidonians,  careless  and  secure,  and  in  posses* 
sion  of  riches." 

Of  all  the  Phoenician  settlements  none  attained  a  more 
rapid  and  secure  prosperity  than  those  which 
were  established  by  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
on  the  south  coast  of  Spain  and  the  north  coast  of  Africar— 
regions  that  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  greai 
king  and  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  mariners  of  Greece, 
and  in  which  the  natives  held  the  same  relation  to  the  stran- 
gers as  the  Indians  in  America  held  to  the  Europeans. 
Among  the  numerous  and  flourishing  Phoenician  cities 
along  these  shores,  the  most  prominent  by  far  was  the 
**  new  town,"  Karthada  or,  as  the  Occidentals  called  it,  Kar- 
chedon  or  Carthago.  Although  not  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  this  region,  and  originally  perhaps  a 
dependency  of  the  adjoining  Utica  the  oldest  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian towns  in  Libya,  it  soon  outstripped  its  neighbours  and 
even  the  motherland  through  the  incomparable  advantages 
of  its  situation  and  the  energetic  activity  of  its  inhabitants. 
[t  was  situated  not  far  from  the  (former)  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  (Mejerda),  which  flows  through  the  richest  corn 
district  of  northern  Africa,  and  was  placed  on  a  fertile  rising 
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groand,  still  occupied  with  oour.trj  houses  and  covered  with 
groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees,  falling  off  in  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  plain,  and  terminating  towards  the  sea  ii 
a  sea-girt  promontory.  Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
North'African  roadstead,  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  at  the  verj 
spot  where  that  beautiful  basin  affords  the  best  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  larger  size,  and  where  drinkable  spring  watei 
is  got  close  by  the  shore,  the  place  proved  singularly 
favourable  for  agriculture  and  commerce  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  respective  commodities — so  favourable,  that 
not  only  was  the  Tyrian  settlement  in  that  quarter  the  first 
of  Phoenician  mercantile  cities,  but  even  in  the  Roman 
period  Carthage  was  no  sooner  restored  than  it  became  the 
third  city  in  the  empire,  and  still,  under  circumstances  far 
from  fiivourable  and  on  a  site  far  less  judiciously  chosen, 
there  exists  and  flourishes  in  that  quarter  a  city  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  prosperity,  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  industrial,  of  a  city  so  situated  and  so 
peopled,  needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  question  requires 
an  answer — In  what  way  did  this  settlement  come  to  attain 
such  a  development  of  political  power  as  no  other  Phoeni- 
cian city  possessed  % 

That  the  Phoenician  stock  did  not  even  in  Carthage 
imffe  renounce  its  passive  policy,  there  is  no  lack  of 
heftdsthe  evidence  to  prove.  Carthage  paid,  even  down 
PhoenieUna  to  the  times  of  its  prosperity,  a  ground-rent  for 
tion^TiSe  the  space  occupied  by  the  city  to  the  native 
HeiieiMa.  Berbers,  the  tribe  of  Maxitani  or  Maxyes  ;  and 
although  the  sea  and  the  desert  sufiiciently  protected  the  city 
from  any  assault  of  the  eastern  powers,  Carthage  appears 
to  have  recognized — although  but  nominally-— the  suprem- 
acy of  the  great  king,  and  to  have  paid  tribute  to  him  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  secure  its  commercial  communications 
with  Tyre  and  the  East. 

But  with  all  their  disposition  to  be  submissive  and 
cringitig,  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  these 
Phoenicians  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  stream 
o1  Hellenic  migration  was  pouring  ceaselessly  towards  tho 
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west :  it  had  already  dislodged  the  Phoenicians  from  Greeoi 
proper  and  Italy,  and  it  was  preparing  to  supplant  them 
also  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Libya  itself.  The 
Phoenicians  had  to  make  a  stand  somewhere,  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  totally  crushed.  In  this  case,  where  they 
had  to  deal  with  Grecian  traders  and  not  with  the  great 
king,  submission  did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  commerce  and  industry  on  its  former  footing,  liable 
merely  to  tax  and  tribute.  Massilia  and  Cyrene  wei'e 
already  founded ;  the*  whole  east  of  Sicily  was  already  io 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  full  time  for  the  Phoeni 
cians  to  think  of  serious  resistance.  The  Carthaginians 
undertook  the  task  ;  after  long  and  obstinate  wars  they  set 
a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  and  Hellenism  was 
unable  to  establish  itself  to  the  west  of  the  desert  of  Tripo- 
lis.  With  Carthaginian  aid,  moreover,  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers on  the  western  point  of  Sicily  defended  themselves 
against  the  Greeks,  and  readily  and  gladly  submitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  cognate  city  (i.  199).  These 
important  successes,  which  occurred  in  the  second  century 
of  Rome,  and  which  saved  for  the  Phoenicians  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  served  of  themselves 
to  give  to  the  city  which  had  achieved  them  the  h^emony 
of  the  nation,  and  to  alter  at  the  same  time  its  political 
position.  Carthage  was  no  longer  a  mere  mercantile  city  : 
it  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Libya  and  of  a  part  of  Uie 
Mediterranean,  because  it  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  It  is 
probable  that  the  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  con- 
tributed materially  to  these  successes.  That  custom  came 
into  vogue  in  Greece  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  but  among  the  Orientals  and  the 
Carians  more  especially  it  was  far  older,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  that  began  it.  By  the  system 
of  foreign  recruiting  war  was  converted  into  a  grand  pecuni 
Rry  speculation,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char 
Bcter  and  habits  of  the  Phoenicians. 

it  was  probably  the  reflex  influence  of  these  suocessei 
rhe  OuthA-     abroad,  that  first  led  the  Carthaginians  to  chancr* 
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giman  lo-  the  character  of  their  occupation  in  Africa  from 

minloii  in  /•  i  •  ^        /«•  /• 

▲fHoa  a  tenure  of  hire  and  sutferance  to  one  of  pr 
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prietorship  and  conquest.  It  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  year  300  of  Rome  that  the  Carthaginian 
merchants  got  rid  of  the  rent  for  the  soil,  w  hicb 
they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  natives.  Thit 
change  enabled  them  to  prosecute  husbandry  on  a  great 
scale.  The  Phoenicians  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  em 
ploy  their  capital  as  landlords  as  well  as  traders,  and  to 
practise  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  -by  means  of  slaves  or 
hired  labourers ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Jews  in  this  wa} 
served  the  merchant-princes  of  Tyre  for  daily  wages.  The 
Carthaginians  could  now  without  restriction  extract  the 
produce  of  the  rich  Libyan  soil  by  a  system  akin  to  that  of 
the  modem  planters ;  slaves  in  chains  cultivated  the  land — 
we  find  single  citizens  possessing  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  agricultural  villages 
of  the  surrounding  region — agriculture  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Libyans  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  settlement,  and  in  all 
likelihood  from  Egypt — were  subdued  by  force  of  arms 
and  the  free  Libyan  farmers  were  transformed  into  fellahs, 
who  paid  to  their  lords  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  as  tribute,  and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  formation  of  a  home  Carthaginian  army. 
Hostilities  were  constantly  occurring  with  the  roving  pas- 
toral tribes  {voim^Bg)  on  the  borders ;  but  a  chain  of  forti- 
fied posts  secured  the  territory  enclosed  by  them,  and  the 
Nomades  were  slowly  driven  back  into  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  or  were  compelled  to  recognize  Carthaginian 
supremacy,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  furnish  contingents. 
About  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  war  their  great  town 
Theveste  (Tebessa,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mejerda)  was  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians.  These  formed  the  "towny 
and  tribes  (i^)  of  subjects,"  which  appear  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian  state-treaties  ;  the  former  being  the  non-free  Libyan 
villages,  the  latter  the  subject  Nomades. 

To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  sovereignty  of  Carthagt 
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Ubypboeni-  ®vcr  ^^  Other  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  or  the  so- 
•*"^  called  Libyphoenicians.     These  included,  on  the 

one  hand,  the  smaller  settlements  sent  forth  from  Carthage 
along  the  whole  north  and  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa — which  must  have  been  not  unimportant,  for  on  the 
Atlantic  alone  there  were  settled  at  one  time  30,000  such 
colonists — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  Phoenician  settle- 
ments especially  numerous  along  the  coast  of  the  present 
province  of  Constantine  and  Beylik  of  Tunis,  such  as  Hippo 
afterwards  called  Regius  (Bona),  Hadrumetum  (Susa),  Lit- 
tle Leptis  (to  the  south  of  Susa) — the  second  city  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa — ^Thapsus  (in  the  same  quarter),  and 
Great  Leptis  (near  Tripoli).  In  what  way  all  these  cities 
came  to  be  subject  to  Carthage — whether  voluntarily,  for 
their  protection  perhaps  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cyrenaeans 
and  Numidians,  or  by  constraint — cannot  be  now  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  designated  as  subjects 
of  the  Carthaginians  even  in  official  documents,  that  they 
had  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  furnish  contingents  to  Carthage.  They  were  not 
liable  however  to  the  recruiting  system  or  to  the  land-tax, 
but  contributed  a  definite  amount  of  men  and  money,  Little 
Leptis  for  instance  paying  the  enormous  sum  annually  of 
365  talents  (90,000^.)  ;  moreover  there  was  equality  of  law 
between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  could  con- 
tract marriage  on  equal  terms.*     Utica  alone  escaped  a 

*  The  clenrest  description  of  this  important  class  occurs  in  the  Car- 
thaginian treaty  (Polyb.  vii  9),  where  in  contrast  to  the  Uticenses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Libyan  subjects  on  the  other,  they  are  called 
Oft  Kct^/tiSovitav  VTiaQ'/ot,  otroy  roK  atVoK  t'o."OK  /(^iTrroc*.  Else- 
where they  are  spoken  of  as  cities  nliied  (rri'/r/ca/iJfc  noht^^  Diod.  xz.  10) 
«•  tributary  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7,  3).  Their  coniibium  vritl 
'Jhe  Carthaginians  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis,  xx.  65 ;  the  commercium  is 
hnplied  in  the  ^*  equal  laws.**  That  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  were 
Included  among  the  Libyphoenicians,  is  shown  by  the  designation  of 
Hippo  as  a  Libyphoenician  city  (Liv.  xxy.  40) ;  on  the  other  hand  as  to 
the  settlements  derived  from  Carthage  it  U  said  in  the  Periplus  of  Han 
no:  *'the  Carthaginians  resolved  that  Hanno  should  sail  beyond  the 
Pfllarfi  of  Hercules  and  found  cities  of  Libyphoenicians.**    In  substanct 
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similar  fate  and  had  its  walls  and  independenoe  proserred 
to  it,  less  perhaps  from  its  own  power  than  from  the  pious 
feeling  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  ancient  protect* 
ors ;  in  fact  the  Phoenicians  cherished  a  remarkable  feeling 
of  reverence  for  such  relations,  presenting  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks.  Even  in  intercourse 
with  foreigners  ^*  Cai-thage  and  Utica  **  always  stipulate  and 
promise  in  conjunction  ;  which,  of  course,  did  not  preclude 
the  fiir  more  important  ^'new  town"  from  practically 
asserting  its  hegemony  over  Utica.  Thus  the  Tyrian  fac- 
tory was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  mighty  North* 
African  empire,  which  extended  from  the  desert  of  Tripoli 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contenting  itself  in  its  western  por- 
tion (Morocco  and  Algiers)  with  the  occupation,  and  that 
to  some  extent  superficial,  of  a  belt  along  the  coast^  but  in 
the  richer  portion  to  the  east  (the  present  districts  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Tunis)  stretching  its  sway  over  the  interior 
also  und  constantly  pushing  its  frontier  farther  to  the  south. 
The  Carthaginians  were,  as  an  ancient  author  significantly 
expresses  it,  converted  from  Tyrians  into  Libyans.  Phoe- 
nician civilization  prevailed  in  Libya  just  as  Greek  civiliza- 
tion prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  afler  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander,  although  not  with  the  same  intensity.  Phoe- 
nician was  spoken  and  written  at  the  courts  of  the  Nomad 
sheiks,  and  the  more  civilized  native  tribes  adopted  for 
their  language  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  *   to  Phoenicise 

the  word  "Libyphoenicians**  was  iised  by  the  CarthaginiaDS  not  as  a 
national  dosigoation,  but  as  a  term  denotiDg  a  class  in  oonstitotional 
law.  This  view  is  quite  conasteot  with  the  &ct  that  grammatically  the 
name  denotes  Phoenicians  mingled  with  Libyans  (Liv.  xxi  22,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  text  of  Polybius);  in  reality,  at  least  in  the  institution  o' 
▼ery  exposed  colonieSf  Libyans  were  frequently  assocuited  ¥rtl  Pboe> 
nicians  (Diod.  xiil  79 ;  Cic.  pro  Seauro,  42).  The  analogy  in  name  and 
constitutional  relations  between  the  Latins  of  Rome  and  the  Libyplioe< 
nicians  of  Carthage  is  unmistakeable. 

*  The  Libyan  or  Numidian  alphabet,  by  which  we  mean  that  whlcb 
WEB  and  is  employed  by  the  Berbers  in  writing  their  non-Semitic  lan- 
guage—  one  of  the  innumerable  alphabets  derived  from  the  primitive 
Aramticuu  one  -certainly  appears  to  be  more  cIoBely  related  in  sever*' 
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them  completely  suited  neither  the  genius  of  the  nation  noi 
the  policy  of  Carthage. 

The  epoch,  at  which  this  transformation  of  Carthage 
into  the  capital  of  Libya  took  place,  admits  the  less  of 
beirg  determined,  because  the  change  doubtless  took  place 
gradually.  The  author  just  mentioned  names  Hanno  as  the 
reformer  of  the  nation.  If  the  Hanno  is  meant  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  first  war  with  Rome,  he  can  only  be  ro> 
garded  as  having  completed  the  new  system,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  probably  occupied  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centu- 
ries of  Rome. 

The  flourishing  of  Carthage  was  accompanied  by  a  par* 
allel  decline  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Phoenician  mother- 
country,  in  Sidon  and  especially  in  Tyre,  the  prosperity  of 
which  was  destroyed  partly  by  internal  commotions,  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  external  calamities,  particularly  of  its 
sieges  by  Salmanassar  in  the  first,  Nobuchodrossor  in  the 
second,  and  Alexander  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  The 
noble  families  and  the  old  firms  of  Tyre  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  secure  and  flourishing  daughter-city,  and 
carried  thither  their  intelligence,  their  capital,  and  their  tra- 
ditions. At  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  came  into  con- 
tact with  Rome,  Carthage  was  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
Canaanite  cities  as  Rome  was  the  first  of  the  communities 
of  Latium. 

But  the  empire  of  Libya  was  only  half  of  the  powei 
nHjrainower  ^^  Carthage;  its  maritime  and  colonial  domin- 
of  oarthage.    j^^j  jj^^^  acquired,  during  the  same  period,  a  not 

Iftss  powerful  development. 

In  Spain  the  chief  station  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the 

of  its  fonns  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  the  Libyans  derived  their  writing 
not  from  Phoenicians  but  from  earlier  immigrants,  any  more  than  the 
partially  older  forms  of  the  Italian  alphabets  prohibit  us  from  deriving 
^hese  from  the  Greek.  We  must  rather  assume  that  the  Libyan  alphabet 
has  been  derived  from  the  Phoenician  at  a  period  of  the  latter  earlier 
than  the  time  at  which  the  records  of  the  Phoenician  langv  ige  thai 
have  reached  us  were  written. 
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primitive  Tyrian  settlement  at  Gades  (Cadiz). 

Besides  this  they  possessed  to  the  west  and  east 
of  it  a  chain  of  factories,  and  in  the  interior  the  region  of 
the  silver  mines;  so  that  they  had  occupied  nearly  the 
modem  Andalusia  and  Granada,  or  at  least  the  coasts  of 
these  provinces.  Ihey  made  no  effort  to  acquire  the  in« 
terior  from  the  warlike  native  nations ;  they  were  content 
with  the  possessioii  of  the  mines  and  of  stations  for  traffic 
acd  for  shel)  and  other  fisheries ;  and  they  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  ground  even  in  these  against  the  adjoining 
tribes.  It  is  probable  that  these  possessions  were  no* 
strictly  Carthaginian  but  Tyrian,  and  Grades  was  not  reck- 
oned among  the  cities  tributary  to  Carthage;  but  praoti« 
cally,  like  all  the  western  Phoenicians,  it  was  under  Cartha* 
ginian  hegemony,  as  is  shown  by  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage 
to  the  Graditani  against  the  natives,  and  by  the  institution 
of  Carthaginian  trading  settlements  to  the  westward  of 
Gades.  Ebusus  and  the  Baleares,  again,  were  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  even  at  an  early  period,  partly  for  the 
fisheries,  partly  as  advanced  posts  against  the  Massiliots, 
with  whom  furious  conflicts  were  waged  from  these  sta^ 
tions. 

In  like  manner  the  Carthaginians  already  at  the  end  of 

the  second  century  of  Home,  established  them- 

Sardinia.  ^ 

selves  in  Sardinia,  which  was  turned  to  account 
by  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Libya.  While  the 
natives  withdrew  into  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  island 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  agricultural  serfe,  just  as  the 
Numidians  in  Africa  withdrew  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
Phoenician  colonies  were  conducted  to  Caralis  (Cagliari) 
and  other  important  points,  and  the  fertile  districts  along 
the  coast  were  rendered  productive  by  the  introduction  of 
Libyan  cultivators. 

In  Sicily  the  straits  of  Messana  and  the  larger  eastern 
half  of  the  island  had  fallen  at  an  early  period 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Phoeni- 
cians, with  the  help  of  the  Carthaginians,  retained  the  small* 
er  adjacent  islands,  the  Aegates,  Melita,  Gaulos,  Cossyra — 
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the  settlement  in  Malta  especially  was  rich  and  flourishing 
•—and  they  kept  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
whence   thoy    maintained   communication  with  Africa   by 
means  of  Motya  and  afberwards  of  Liiybaeum  and  with 
Sardinia  l>y  means  of  Panormus  and  Soluntum.     The  in- 
terior of  tho  island  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  natii^e 
Klymi,  Sicaui,  and  Siceli.     After  the  further  advance  of  the 
(i reeks  was  checked,  a  state  of  comparative  peace  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  island,  which  even  the  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  Carthaginians  at  the   instigation  of  the   Persians 
against   their   Greek   neighbours  in  the   island 
(274)  did  not  permanently  interrupt,  and  which 
continued  on  the  whole  to  subsist  till  the  Attic  expedition 
to  Sicily  (339-341).    The  two  competing  na- 
tions  made   up   their   minds   to   tolerate  each 
other,  and  confujed  themselves  in  the  main  each  to  its  own 
field. 

All  these  settlements  and  possessions  were  important 
Marittme  enough  in  themselves ;  but  they  were  of  still 
•uprciMoy  greater  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  became  the 
pillars  of  the  Carthaginian  maritime  supremacy.  By  their 
possession  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  Baleares,  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  western  Sicily  and  Melita,  and  by  their  prevention 
of  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  in  Corsica, 
niid  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  masters  of  the  north 
ct)ast  of  Africa  rendered  their  sea  a  closed  one,  and  mo- 
nopolized the  western  straits.  In  the  Tyrrhene  and  Gallic 
seas  alone  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to  admit  the  rivalry 
of  other  nations.  This  state  of  things  might  be  endured  so 
long  as  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  served  to  counter- 
balance each  other  in  these  waters ;  with  the  former  as  the 
less  dangerous  rivals  Carthage  even  entered  into  an  alliance 
BiTairywith  Against  the  Greeks.  But  when,  on  the  fall  of 
Byracu«e.  j^j^q  Etruscan  powcr — a  fall  which,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  forced  alliances,  Carthage  had  hardly  exert* 
rd  all  her  power  to  avert — and  after  the  miscarriage  of  the 
great  projects  of  Alcibiades.  Syracuse  stood  forth  as  indis- 
putably the  first  Greek  naval  power,  not  only  did  the  rulers 
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of  Syracuse  naturally  begin  to  aspire  to  dominion  ovei 
Sicily  and  lower  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  over  the  Ty]> 
rhene  and  Adriatic  seas,  but  the  Carthaginians  also  wo.ie 
compelled  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  immedi* 
ate  result  of  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  bctwecTi  them 
And  their  equally  powt^rful  and  infamous  antagonist,  Diony. 
sius  of  Syracuse  (348-389),  was  the  annihilation 
or  weakening  of  the  intervening  Sicilian  states 
•— A  result  which  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  accomplish* 
ing— and  the  division  of  the  island  between  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians.  The  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  island 
— Selinus,  Ilimera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Messana — were 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  course  of 
these  unhappy  conflicts  :  and  Dionysius  was  not  displeased 
to  see  Hellenism  destroyed  or  suppressed  there,  so  that, 
leaning  for  support  on  foreign  mercenaries  enlisted  from 
Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  he  might  rule  in  greater  security  over 
provinces  which  lay  desolate  or  which  were  occupied  by 
military  colonies.  The  peace,  which  was  concluded  after 
the  victory  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Mago  at  Kronion 
(371),  and  which  subjected  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  Greek  cities  of  Thermae  (the  ancient  Himera), 
Segesta,  Heraclea  Minoa,  Selinus,  and  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Agrigentum  as  far  as  the  Halycus,  was  r^ardcd  by 
the  two  powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  island 
as  only  a  temporary  accommodation ;  on  both  sides  the 
rivals  were  ever  renewing  their  attempts  to  dispossess  each 
tM.  other.     Four  several  times — in  3M  in  the  time 

SM.  of  Dionysius  the  older ;  in  410  in  that  of  Hmo- 

aoa  27a.  Icon ;  in  445  in  that  of  Agathocles ;  in  476  in 
that  of  Pyrrhus — the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all 
Sicily  excepting  Syracuse,  and  werf^  baffled  by  its  solid 
walls ;  almost  as  oflen  the  Syracusans,  under  able  leaders, 
such  as  were  the  elder  Dionysius,  Agatb<'icl«^  and  Pyrrhus, 
seemed  equally  on  the  eve  of  dislodging  the  Africans  from 
the  island.  But  more  and  more  the  baUnce  inclined  to  the 
nde  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  w#^^,  afi  a  nrle,  the  aggres- 
■ors,  and  who,  although  thf'y  dul  r^A  ^>IV/W  ofTt  their  objod 
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with  Roman  steadfastness,  yet  conducted  their  attack  with 
mr  greater  methr)d  and  energy  than  the  Greelc  city,  vexed 
and  torn  by  factions,  conducted  its  defence.     The  Phoeni 
cians  might  with  reason  expect  tliat  a  pestilence  or  a  foreigc 
condottiere  would  not  always  snatch  the  prey  from  theii 
hands ;  and  for  the  time  being,  at  least  at  sea,  the  struggle 
was  already  decided  (i.  528) :  the  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to 
restore  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  the  last.     Afler  the  failure 
of  that  attempt,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  commanded  without 
a  rival  the  Whole  western  Mediterranean ;   and  their  en- 
deavours to  occupy  Syracuse,   Rh^um,  and  Tarentum, 
showed  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  objects  at  which 
they  aimed.     Hand  in  hand  with  these  attempts  went  the 
endeavour  to  monopolize  more  and  more  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  this  region,  at  the  expense  alike  of  foreigners  and 
of  their  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  Car- 
thaginians to  recoil  from  any  violence  that  might  help  for- 
ward their  purpose.     A  contemporary  of  the  Punic  wars, 
Eratosthenes,  the  &ther  of  geography  (479-560), 
aflirms  that  every  foreign  mariner  sailing  tow- 
ards Sardinia  or  towards  the  Straits  of  Gades,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown  by  them  into 
the  sea;  and  with  this  statement  the  fact  completely  ao- 
cords,  that  Carthage  by  the  treaty  of  406  (i. 
529)  declared  the  Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  Lib* 
yan  ports  open  to  Roman  trading  vessels,  whereas  by  that 
of  448  (i.  532),  it  totally  closed  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  port  of  Carthage  itself,  against 
the  same. 

Aristotle,  who  died  about  fifty  years  before  the  com 
Oonstitation  mencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  describes  the 
•r  owthage.  constitution  of  Carthage  as  having  changed  from 
a  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  democracy  inclining 
towards  oligarchy,  for  he  designates  it  by  both  names.  The 
conduct  of  aflfairs  was  immediately  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  which,  like 
the  Spartan  Gerusia,  consisted  of  the  two  kings  nominated 
annually  by  the  citizens,  and  of  twenty -eight  gerusiasts^ 
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wlio  were  alsOy  as  it  appears,  chosen  annually  by  tlie  ciU 
tens.  It  was  this  council  which  mainly  transacted  the  \>u8i- 
ness  of  the  state — making,  for  instance,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  war,  appointing  levies  and  enlistments, 
nominating  the  general,  and  associating  with  him  a  numb<^ 
of  gerusiasts  from  whom  the  sub-commanders  were  regu* 
larly  taken;  and  to  it  despatches  were  addressed.  It  in 
doubtful  whether  along  with  this  small  council  there  exist- 
ed a  larger  one ;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance. As  little  does  any  special  influence  seem  ' 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kings ;  they  acted  chiefly 
as  supreme  judges,  and  they  were  frequently  so  named 
(Shofetes,  praetores).  The  powers  of  the  general  were 
greater.  Isocrates,  the  senior  contemporary  of  Aristotle, 
says  that  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical  government 
at  home,  but  a  monarchical  government  in  the  field ;  and 
thus  the  oflice  of  the  Carthaginian  general  7nay  be  correctly 
described  by  Roman  writers  as  a  dictatorship,  although  the 
gerusiasts  attached  to  him  must  have  practically  at  least  re- 
stricted his  power  and,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  oflice,  a 
regular  ofHcial  reckoning  unknown  among  the  Romans 
awaited  him.  There  existed  no  fixed  term  of  office  for  the 
general,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  doubtless  different 
^om  the  annual  king,  from  whom  Aristotle  also  expressly 
distinguishes  him.  The  combination  however  of  several 
oflioes  in  one  person  was  not  unusual  among  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  oflen  the 
same  person  appears  as  at  once  general  and  shofete. 

But  the  Gerusia  and  the  magistrates  wert^  subordinate 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  (iv 
round  numbers  the  Hundred),  or  th»  Judges,  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy.  It  had  no 
]>lace  in  the  original  constitution  of  Carthage,  but,  like  the 
Spartan  Ephorate,  it  originated  in  an  aristocradc  opposition 
to  the  monarchical  elements  of  that  constitutic  n.  As  pub- 
lic offices  were  purchaseable  and  the  number  of  members 
forming  the  supreme  board  was  small,  a  single  Carthaginian 
fiunily,  eminent  above  all  others  in  wealth  and  militaiT 
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renown,  the  clan  of  Mago  (i.  413),  threatened  to  unite  in 
Its  own  hands  the  management  of  the  state  in  peace  and 
war  and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  led,  neiirly 
about  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  to  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  and  to  the  appointment  of  this  new  board. 
We  know  that  the  holding  of  the  quaestorship  gave  a  title 
to  admission  into  the  body  of  judges,  but  that  the  candidate 
had  nevertheless  to  be  elected  by  certain  self-electing  Boards 
of  Five  (Pentarchies)  ;  and  that  the  judges,  although  prob- 
ably by  law  chosen  from  year  to  year,  practically  remained 
in  office  for  a  longer  period  or  indeed  for  life,  for  which 
reason  they  are  usually  called  **  senators  "  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Obscure  as  are  the  details,  we  recognize 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  body  as  an  oligarchical  board  con- 
stituted by  aristocratic  cooptation  ;  an  isolated  but  charac- 
teristic indication  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  Carthage  special  baths  for  the  judges  over  and 
above  the  common  baths  for  the  citizens.  They  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  act  as  political  jurymen,  who  summoned 
the  generals  in  particular,  but  beyond  doubt  the  shofetes 
and  gerusiasts  also  when  circumstances  required,  to  a  reck- 
oning on  resigning  office,  and  inflicted  even  capital  punish- 
ment at  pleasure,  often  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty.  Of 
course  in  this  as  in  every  instance,  where  administrative 
functionaries  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  another  body, 
the  reality  of  power  was  transferred  from  the  controlled  to 
the  controlling  authority ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  on 
the  one  hand  how  the  latter  came  to  interfere  in  all  matters 
of  administration — the  Gerusia  for  instance  submitted  im- 
portant despatches  first  to  the  judges,  and  then  to  the  peo- 
ple— and  on  the  other  hand  how  fear  of  the  control  at  home, 
which  regularly  meted  out  its  award  according  to  success, 
hampered  the  Carthaginian  statesman  and  general  in  coun- 
cil and  action. 

The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage,  though  not  expressly 
restricted,  as  in  Sparta,  to  the  attitude  of  pas- 
sive bystanders  in  the  business  of  the  state,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  but  a  very  slight  amount  of  practical  in 
Vol.  II.~2 
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flucnce  on  it.  In  the  elections  to  tlie  Gerusia  a  system  of 
open  corruption  was  the  rule ;  in  the  nomination  of  a  gene* 
ral  the  people  were  consulted,  but  only  after  the  nomination 
had  really  been  made  by  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Geru- 
sia ;  and  other  questions  only  went  to  the  people  when  th« 
Gerusia  thought  fit  or  could  not  otherwise  agree.  Assem- 
blies of  the  people  with  judicial  functions  were  unknown  la 
Carthage.  The  powerlessness  of  the  citizens  was  probably 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  their  political  organization ;  the 
mess-associations,  which  are  mentioned  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian institutions  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  Pheiditia 
were  probably  guilds  under  oligarchical  management.  Men 
tion  is  made  even  of  a  distinction  between  '*  burgesses  of 
the  city  "  and  ''  manual  labourers,"  which  leads  us  to  infei 
that  the  latter  held  a  very  inferior  position,  perhaps  ap* 
proaching  to  servitude. 

On  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  several  elements,  the 

Carthaginian  constitution  appears  to  have  beeq 
the  ffovern-      a  government  of  capitalists,  such  as  would  natu 

rally  arise  in  a  civic  community  which  had  no 
opulent  middle  class  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand  of  a  city 
rabble  without  property  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and 
overseers  of  quality.  The  system  of  enriching  decayed 
grandees  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects,  by  despatching 
them  as  tax-assessors  and  overseers  to  the  dependent  com- 
munities— that  infallible  token  of  a  rotten  civic  oligarchy— 
was  not  wanting  in  Carthage ;  Aristotle  describes  it  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  tried  durability  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
stitution. Up  to  his  time  no  revolution  worth  mentioning 
had  taken  place  in  Carthage  either  from  above  or  from  be^ 
I6w.  The  multitude  remained  without  leaders  in  consft- 
quence  of  the  material  advantages  which  the  governing  oli> 
garchy  was  able  to  offer  to  all  ambitious  or  necessitous  men 
of  rank,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  crumbs,  which  in  the 
form  of  electoral  corruption  or  otherwise  fell  to  it  from  the 
table  of  the  rich.  A  democratic,  opposition  indeed  could 
not  fail  with  such  a  government  to  emergr  \   but  at  tU« 
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time  of  the  first  Punic  war  it  was  still  quite  powerless 
At  a  later  period,  partly  under  the  influence  o«  the  defeats 
which  were  sustained,  its  polit'.cal  influence  appears  on  the 
increase,  and  that  far  more  rapidly  than  the  influence  of 
the  similar  party  at  the  same  period  in  Rome ;  the  populaT 
assemblies  began  to  assume  the  final  decision  in  political 
questions,  and  broke  down  the  omnipotence  of  the  Carthap 
^inian  oligarchy.  Afler  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war  it  even  was  enacted,  on  the  proposal  of  Hunni- 
bal,  that  no  member  of  the  council  of  a  Hundred  could' 
hold  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  and  thereby  a  com- 
plete democracy  was  introduced,  which  ceitainly  was  urider 
existing  circumstances  the  only  means  of  saving  Carthage 
if  there  still  was  time  to  do  so.  The  opposition  wat 
swayed  by  a  strong  patriotic  and  reforming  enthusiasm 
but  the  &ct  cannot  withal  be  overlooked,  that  it  rested  on  a 
corrupt  and  rotten  basis.  The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage, 
which  is  compared  by  well-informed  Greeks  to  the  peoplf 
of  Alexandria,  was  so  disorderly  that  on  that  account  it 
well  deserved  to  be  powerless ;  and  it  might  well  be  asked, 
what  good  could  arise  from  revolutions,  where,  as  in  Cap 
thage,  the  boys  helped  to  make  them. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  Carthage  held  in  everj 
respect  the  first  place  among  the  states  of  arv 
ito  power  in  tiquity.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
*'^'***  this  Phoenician  city  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first  of  Greek  historians,  financially  superior 
to  all  the  Greek  states,  and  its  revenues  were  compared  to 
those  of  the  great  king ;  Poly  bins  calls  it  the  wealthiest 
city  in  the  world.  The  intelligent  character  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian husbandry — which,  as  was  the  case  subsequently  in 
Rome,  generals  and  statesmen  did  not  disdain  scientifically 
to  practise  and  to  teach — ^is  attested  by  the  agricultural 
treatise  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  which  was  universally 
regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  rural  authors  as 
the  fundamental  code  of  rational  husbandry,  and  was  not 
only  translated  into  Greek,  but  was  edited  also  in  Latin  by 
command  of  the  Roman  sonate  and  officially  recommended 
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to  the  Italian  landholders.  A  characteristic  feature  waf 
the  close  connection  between  this  Phoenician  agriculture 
and  capital :  it  was  quoted  as  a  leading  maxim  of  Phoeni- 
cian husbandry  that  one  should  never  acquire  more  land 
than  he  could  thoroughly  manage.  The  rich  resources  of 
the  country  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  which 
Libya  by  reason  of  its  Nomad  husbandry  perhaps  excelled 
At  that  time,  as  Polybius  testifies,  all  oUier  lands  of  the 
cai'th,  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Carthaginians.  Af 
these  were  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  the  art  of 
profitably  working  the  soil,  they  were  so  likewise  in  the 
art  of  turning  to  good  account  their  subjects ;  by  virtue  of 
which  Carthage  reaped  indirectly  the  rents  of  the  '^  llest 
part  of  Europe,"  and  of  the  rich — and  in  some  portions, 
such  as  in  Byzacitis  and  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  surpassingly 
productive — region  of  northern  Africa.  Commerce,  which 
was  always  regarded  in  Carthage  as  an  honourable  pursuit, 
and  the  shipping  and  manufactures  which  commerce  ren- 
dered flourishing,  brought  even  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  golden  harvests  annually  to  the  settlers  there ;  and 
we  have  already  indicated  how  skilfully,  by  an  extensive 
and  ever-growing  system  of  monopoly,  not  only  all  the 
foreign  but  also  all  the  inland  commerce  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  the 
west  and  east,  were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  that  sin« 
gle  harbour. 

Science  Mid  art  in  Carthage,  as  afterwards  in  Rome, 
seem  to  hav^  been  mainly  dependent  on  Hellenic  influences 
but  they  do  r-ot  appear  to  have  been  neglected.  There  was 
a  respectable  Phoenician  literature  ;  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Che  city  there  were  found  rich  treasures  of  art — not  created, 
It  is  true,  in  Carthage,  but  carried  off  from  Sicilian  temples 
•—and  considerable  libraries.  But  even  intellect  there  was 
in  the  service  of  capital ;  the  prominent  features  of  its 
literature  were  chiefly  agricultural  and  geographical  trea 
Uses,  such  as  the  work  of  Mago  already  mentioned  and  the 
account  by  the  admiral  Hanno  of  his  voyage  along  the 
ivest  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  ori/nrinally  deposited  pul> 
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lidy  in  one  of  the  Carthaginian  temples,  and  which  is  stil) 
extant  in  a  translation.  Even  the  general  diffusion  of  eer 
tain  attainments,  and  particularly  of  the  knowledge  of  for 
eign  languages,*  as  to  which  the  Carthage  of  this  epDcb 
probably  stood  almost  on  a  level  with  Home  under  th« 
empire,  forms  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughly  practical  turn 
given  to  Hellenic  culture  in  Carthage.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  form  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  capital  accumu- 
lated in  this  London  of  antiquity,  but  some  notion  at  least 
may  be  gained  of  the  public  revenues  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  costly  system  on  which  Carthage  organized 
its  wars  and  in  spite  of  the  careless  and  faithless  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  property,  the  contributions  of  its  sub- 
jects and  the  customs-revenue  completely  covered  the  ex- 
penditure, so  that  no  direct  taxes  were  levied  from  the  citi- 
lens;  and  further,  that  even  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  the  power  of  the  state  was  already  broken,  the  cur- 
rent expenses  and  the  payment  to  Rome  of  a  yearly  instal- 
ment of  £48,000  could  be  met,  without  levying  any  tax, 
merely  by  a  somewhat  stricter  management  of  the  finances, 
and  fourteen  years  after  the  peace  the  state  proffered  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  thirty-six  remaining  instalments.  But 
it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  revenues  that  evinced 
the  superiority  of  the  financuil  administration  at  Carthage, 
The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more 
considerable  states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  for- 
eign state-loans,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find  along 
with  gold  and  silver  mention  of  a  token-money  having  no 
intrinsic  value — a  species  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in 
antiquity.     In  fact,  if  government  had  resolved  itself  into 

*  The  steward  on  a  country  estate,  although  a  slave,  ought,  accord' 
ing  to  the  precept  of  the  Carthaginian  agricultural  writer  Mago  (op. 
Varro,  R.  R.  i.  17),  to  be  able  to  read,  and  ought  to  possesfi  some  cul- 
ture. In  the  prologue  of  the  **  Poenulus  ^  of  Plautus,  it  ia  said  of  ih< 
bfffo  of  the  titk)  :— 

Si  it  omnet  lingua»  hU  ;  ud  dMm^ai  »nenM 
Sewirt;  Poenut  plane  mi  ;  quid  wrhu  oputft  9 
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mere  mercantile  speculation,  never  would  an}  state  hav< 
soJved  the  problem  more  brilliantly  than  Carthage. 

Let  U8  now  compare  the  respective  resources  of  Car 
ComporiKm  ^^^  ^^  Rome.  Both  were  agricultural  and 
22||J*g^  mercantile  cities,  and  nothing  more ;  ^  art  and 
•odSoBM.  science  had  substantially  the  same  altogether 
subordinate  uid  altogether  practical  character  in  both,  ex- 
cept that  in  this  respect  Carthage  had  made  greater  progress 
In  tuix  ^^"  Rome.    But  in  Carthage  the  moneyed  in- 

•****°*y*  terest  preponderated  over  the  landed,  in  Rome 
at  this  time  the  landed  still  preponderated  over  the  mon- 
eyed ;  and,  while  the  agriculturists  of  Carthage  were  uni- 
versally large  landlords  and  slave-holders,  in  the  Rome  of 
this  period  the  great  mass  of  the  burgesses  still  tilled  their 
fields  in  person.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  Rome 
held  property,  and  was  therefore  conservative ;  the  majority 
in  Carthage  held  no  property,  and  was  therefore  accessible 
to  the  gold  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  cry  of  the  demo- 
crats for  reform.  In  Carthage  there  already  prevailed  all 
that  opulence  which  marks  powerful  commercial  cities, 
while  the  manners  and  police  of  Rome  still  maintained  at 
least  externally  the  severity  and  frugality  of  the  olden 
times.  When  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage  returned  from 
Rome,  they  told  their  colleagues  that  the  relations  of  inti- 
macy among  the  Roman  senators  surpassed  all  conception ; 
that  a  single  set  of  silver  plate  sufficed  for  the  whole  senate, 
and  had  reappeared  in  every  house  to  which  the  envoys  had 
been  invited.  The  sneer  is  a  significant  token  of  the  differ- 
ence in  their  economic  condition. 

In  both  the  constitution  was  aristocratic;  the  Judges 
UUieir  governed  in    Carthage,  as  did    the   senate  in 

•oniUtation.  Rome,  and  both  on  the  same  system  of  police- 
control.  The  strict  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  gov 
eming  board  at  Carthage  held  the  individual  magistrate^ 
and  the  injunction  to  the  citizens  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
learning  the  Greek  language  and  to  communicate  with  a 
Greek  only  through  the  medium  of  a  public  interpreter, 
originated  in  the  tame  spirit  as  the  system  of  govemm^t 
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at  Rome ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  cruel  harshness  and 
the  categorical  precision,  bordering  on  silliness,  of  this  Car^ 
thoginian  state-tutelage,  the  Roman  system  of  fining  and 
censure  appears  mild  and  reasonable.  The  Roman  senate, 
which  was  open  to  eminent  ability  and  represented  n  the 
best  aense  the  nation,  was  able  also  to  trust  the  nation,  and 
hat  no  need  to  fear  the  magistrates.  The  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate, on  the  other  hand,  was  based  on  a  jealous  control  of 
administration  by  the  government,  and  represented  exclu- 
sively the  leading  families ;  its  essence  was  mistrust  of  all 
above  and  below  it,  and  therefore  it  could  neither  be  confi- 
dent that  the  people  would  follow  whither  it  led,  nor  free 
from  the  dread  of  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates. Hence  the  steady  course  of  Roman  policy,  wliich 
never  receded  a  step  in  times  of  misfortune,  and  never 
threw  away  the  favours  of  fortune  by  negligence  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  desisted  from  the  struggle 
when  a  last  effort  might  perhaps  have  saved  all,  and  weary 
or  forgetful  of  their  great  duties  as  a  nation  allowed  the 
half<K)mpleted  building  to  fall  to  pieces,  only  to  begin  it  in 
a  few  years  anew.  Hence  the  able  magistrate  in  Rome  was 
ordinarily  on  a  good  understanding  with  his  government ; 
in  Carthage  he  was  frequently  at  decided  feud  with  his  mas- 
ters at  home,  and  was  forced  to  resist  them  by  unconstitu- 
tional means  and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  reform 
party  which  constituted  the  opposition. 

Both  Carthage  and  Rome  ruled  over  communities  of 
lineage  kindred  with  their  own,  and  over  nume- 
mentoftiieir  rous  Others  of  alien  race.  But  Rome  had 
•^*^^  thrown  open  her  citizenship  to  one  district  after 
another,  and  had  rendered  it  even  legally  accessible  to  the 
Latin  communities ;  Carthage  from  the  first  maintained  her 
exclusiveness,  and  did  not  permit  the  dependent  distiicts 
even  to  cherish  a  hope  of  being  some  day  placed  upon  asi 
equal  footing.  Rome  granted  to  the  communities  of  kin- 
dred lineage  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  especially  in 
the  acquired  domains ;  and  sought,  by  conferring  materia] 
advantages  on  the  rich  and  nob^e,  to  gain  over  at  least  f 
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party  to  her  own  interest  in  the  other  subject  staien.  Car 
thage  not  only  retained  for  herself  the  produce  of  her  victo 
rics,  but  even  deprived  the  most  privileged  cities  of  theil 
freedom  of  ti*ade.  Rome  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  in* 
dependence  of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  her  subject  commu* 
nities,  and  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on  none ;  Carthage  defr 
patched  her  overseers  every  where,  and  loaded  even  the  old 
Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subject 
O'ibes  were  practically  treated  as  state-slaves.  In  this  way 
there  was  not  in  the  compass  of  the  Carthagino-African 
state  a  single  community,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  that 
would  not  have  been  politically  and  materially  benefited  by 
the  fall  of  Carthage ;  in  the  Homano-Italio  there  was  not 
one  that  had  not  much  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  in  rebelling 
against  a  government,  which  was  careful  to  avoid  injuring 
material  interests,  and  which  never  at  least  by  extreme 
measures  challenged  political  opposition  to  conflict.  If  Car 
thaginian  statesmen  believed  that  they  had  attached  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage  her  Phoenician  subjects  by  their 
greater  dread  of  a  Libyan  revolt  and  all  the  landholders  by 
means  of  token-money,  they  transferred  mercantile  calcula* 
tion  to  a  sphere  to  which  it  did  not  apply.  Experience 
proved  that  the  Roman  symmachy,  notwithstanding  its 
seemingly  looser  bond  of  connection,  held  out  against  Pyr- 
rhus  like  a  wall  of  rock,  whereas  the  Carthaginian  fell  to 
pieces  like  a  gossamer  web  as  soon  as  a  hostile  army  set 
foot  on  African  soil.  It  was  so  on  the  landing  of  Agatho- 
cles  and  of  Regulus,  and  likewise  in  the  mercenary  war , 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Africa  is  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Libyan  women  voluntarily  contributed  their  orna- 
ments to  the  mercenaries  for  their  war  against  Carthage, 
In  Sicily  alone  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
milder  rule,  and  to  have  attained  on  that  account  better  re- 
rjlts.  They  granted  to  their  subjects  in  that  quarter  com- 
parative freedom  in  foreign  trade,  and  allowed  them  to  con- 
duct  their  internal  commerce,  probably  from  the  outset  and 
exclusively,  with  a  metallic  currency  ;  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  generally  was  allowed  to  them  than  was  per 
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niitted  to  the  Sardinians  and  Libyans.  Had  Syracuse  fallen 
into  Carthaginian  hands,  their  policy  would  doubtless  soon 
have  changed.  But  that  result  did  not  take  place ;  and  so, 
owing  to  the  well-calculated  mildness  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  and  the  unhappy  distractions  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  there  actually  existed  in  Sicily  a  party  really 
fi'iendly  to  the  Phoenicians;  for  example,  even  after  the 
island  had  passed  to  the  Romans,  Philinus  of  Agrigentum 
wrote  the  history  of  the  great  war  in  a  thoroughly  Phoe- 
nidan  spirit.  Nevertheless  on  the  whole  the  Sicilians 
must,  both  as  subjects  and  as  Hellenes,  have  been  at  least 
as  averse  to  their  Phoenician  masters  aa  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  were  to  the  Romans. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  state  revenues  of  Car- 
thage doubtless  far  surpassed  those  of  Rome; 
but  this  advantage  was  partly  neutralized  by 
the  facts,  that  the  sources  of  the  Carthaginian  revenue- 
tribute  and  customs— -dried  up  &r  sooner  (and  just  when 
they  were  most  needed)  than  those  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
Carthaginian  mode  of  conducting  war  was  far  more  ooetly 
than  the  Roman. 

The  military  resources  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 

were  very  different,  yet  in  many  respects  not 

mUiuryiyt-     unequally  balanced.     The  citizens  of  Carthage 

still  at  the  conquest  of  the  city  amounted  to 

700,000,  including  women  and  children,*  and  were  probably 

*  Doubts  have  been  ezpreesed  as  to  the  correctness  of  ibis  nmnber, 
SDd  the  highest  possible  uumber  of  inhabiUiDts,  taking  into  aooount  the 
available  space,  has  been  reckoned  at  260,000.  Apart  from  the  unoec- 
tainty  of  such  calcuktions,  especiallj  as  to  a  commercial  city  with 
houses  of  six  stories,  we  must  remember  that  the  numbering  is  doubt- 
less to  be  understood  in  a  political,  not  in  an  urban,  sense,  just  like  the 
numbers  in  the  Roman  census,  and  that  thus  all  Carthaginians  would  be 
included  in  it,  wtiether  dwelling  in  the  city  or  its  neighbourhood,  or  resi- 
dent in  its  subject  territory  or  in  other  lands.  There  would,  of  course 
be  a  large  number  of  such  absentees  in  the  case  of  Carthage ;  indeed  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  in  Gades,  for  the  same  reason,  the  burgesMroU 
always  ^owcd  a  far  higher  number  than  that  of  the  citizens  who  ha^ 
their  fixed  residence  there. 
Vol.  IL— 2* 
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at  least  as  numerous  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  centurv^ ;  in 
that  century  they  were  able  in  case  of  need  to  set  on  foot  a 
burgess  army  of  40,000  hoplites.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  Rome  had  in  similar  circumstances  sent 
tc  the  field  a  burgess  army  equally  strong  (L  542) ;  after 
the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  domain  in  the  course  of 
that  century  the  number  of  full  burgesses  capable  of  bear 
ing  arms  must  at  least  have  doubled.  But  fiir  more  thac 
in  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Rome  ex* 
celled  in  the  effective  condition  of  the  burgess-soldier.  Anx- 
ious as  the  Carthaginian  government  was  to  induce  its  citi* 
sens  to  take  part  in  military  service,  it  could  neither  furnish 
the  artisan  and  the  manufacturer  with  the  bodily  vigour  of 
the  husbandman,  nor  overcome  the  native  aversion  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  warfare.  In  the  fifth  century  there  still 
fought  in  the  Sicilian  armies  a  ''  sacred  band  "  of  2500  Car- 
thaginians as  a  guard  for  the  general ;  in  the  sixth  not  a 
single  Carthaginian,  officers  excepted,  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Carthaginian  armies  such  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
Roman  farmers,  again,  took  their  places  not  only  in  the 
muster-roll,  but  also  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  cognate  dependencies  of  both  communities ;  while 
the  Latins  rendered  to  the  Romans  no  less  service  than 
their  own  burgess-troops,  the  Libyphoenicians  were  as  little 
adapted  for  war  as  the  Carthaginians,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  still  less  desirous  of  it,  and  so  they  too  disap- 
peared from  the  armies ;  the  towns  bound  to  furnish  con- 
tingents probably  redeemed  their  obligation  by  a  payment 
cf  money.  In  the  Spanish  army  just  mentioned,  composed 
of  wme  15,000  men,  only  a  single  troop  of  cavalry  of  450 
men  consisted,  and  that  but  partly,  of  Libyphoenicians. 
The  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  was  formed  by  the 
Libyans,  whose  recruits  were  capable  of  being  trained  under 
able  officers  into  good  infantry,  and  whose  light  tiavalry  was 
unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  To  these  w<tc*  added  the  forces 
of  the  more  or  less  deptmdeut  trib<*«  of  Libya  and  Spain 
and  the  famous  slingers  of  th<i  Bahfares,  who  seem  to  have 
1  (Id  an  intermediate  poHitioii  hetwe^^n  allicrj  contingents  an^ 
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mercenary  troops ;  and  finally,  in  case  of  r.eod,  the  hired 
soldiery  raised  abroad.  So  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
such  an  army  might  without  difficulty  be  raised  almost  to 
any  desired  strength ;  and  in  the  ability  of  its  officers,  m 
acquaintance  with  arms,  and  in  courage  it  might  be  capable 
of  coping  with  that  of  Rome.  Not  only,  however,  did  a 
dangerously  long  interval  elapse,  iti  the  event  of  mercenar 
ries  being  required,  ere  they  could  be  got  ready,  while  the 
Roman  militia  was  able  at  any  moment  to  take  the  fieldj 
but — which  was  the  main  matter — there  was  nothing  to 
keep  together  the  armies  of  Carthage  but  military  honour 
and  profit,  while  the  Romans  were  united  by  all  the  ties 
that  bound  them  to  their  common  fatherland.  The  average 
Carthaginian  officer  estimated  his  mercenaries,  and  even  the 
Libyan  farmers,  very  much  as  men  in  modern  warfare  esti- 
mate cannon-balls ;  hence  such  disgraceful  proceedings  aa 
the  betrayal  of  the  Libyan  troops  by  their  general  Himilco 
in  358,  which  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  in* 
surrection  of  the  Libyans,  and  hence  that  pro- 
verbial cry  of  "  Punic  faith,"  which  did  the  Carthaginians 
no  small  injury.  Carthage  experienced  in  full  measure  all 
the  evils  which  armies  of  fellahs  and  mercenaries  could 
bring  upon  a  state,  and  more  than  once  she  found  her  paid 
serfs  more  dangerous  than  her  foes. 

The  Carthaginian  government  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  defects  of  this  military  system,  and  they  certainly 
sought  to  remedy  them  by  every  available  means.  They 
insisted  on  maintaining  full  chests  and  full  magazines,  that 
they  might  at  any  time  be  able  to  equip  mercenaries.  They 
bestowed  great  care  on  those  elements  which  among  the 
ancients  represented  the  modern  artillery — the  construction 
of  machines,  in  which  wc  find  the  Carthaginians  regularly 
superior  to  the  Siceliots,  and  the  use  of  elephants,  after 
these  had  superseded  in  warfare  the  earlier  war-chariots; 
in  the  casemates  of  Carthage  there  were  stalls  for  300  ele- 
phants. They  could  not  venture  to  fortify  the  dependent 
tities,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  th« 
towns  and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  open  country  by  any 
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hostile  arm}  that  landed  in  Africa — ^a  thorough  ooutrasl  to 
the  state  of  Italy,  where  most  of  the  subject  toAvns  had  r» 
taiued  their  walls,  and  a  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  coni« 
manded  the  whole  peninsula.  But  on  the  fortification  of 
the  capital  they  expended  all  the  resources  of  money  and 
of  art,  and  on  several  occasions  nothing  but  the  strength  of 
its  walls  saved  the  state;  whereas  Rome  held  a  political 
and  military  position  so  secure  that  it  never  underwent  a 
formal  si^e.  Lastly,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  state  was 
their  war-marine,  on  which  they  lavished  the  utmost  aire. 
In  the  building  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  vessels  the 
Carthaginians  excelled  the  Greeks ;  it  was  at  Carthage  that 
ships  were  first  built  of  more  than  three  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  Carthaginian  war-vessels,  at  this  period  mostly  quin- 
queremes,  were  ordinarily  better  sailers  than  the  Greek ; 
the  rowers,  all  of  them  public  slaves,  who  never  stirred 
firom  the  galleys,  were  excellently  trained,  and  the  captains 
were  expert  and  fearless.  In  this  respect'  Carthage  was  de« 
cidedly  superior  to  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  few  ships 
of  their  Greek  allies  and  still  fewer  of  their  own,  were  un- 
able even  to  show  themselves  in  the  open  sea  against  tlie 
fleet  which  at  that  time  without  a  rival  ruled  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  compari- 
son of  the  resources  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  judgment 
expressed  by  a  sagacious  and  impartial  Greek  is  perhaps 
borne  out,  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were,  when  the  struggle 
between  them  lufgan,  on  the  whole  equally  matched.  But 
we  cannot  omit  to  add  that,  while  Qirthage  had  put  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  whi<:h  int^^llect  and  wealth  were  capable  to 
provide  herself  with  ariifKdal  means  c»f  atta^',k  and  defence, 
she  was  unable  in  any  •latidfact^iry  way  \Ai  inake  up  for  the 
fundamental  want  of  a  land  ariny  of  h^  own  and  of  a  syin« 
machy  resting  on  a»elf-fiiipp^;rtin((  \tni<\%*  71iat  li^ime  could 
only  be  seriously  att^a/^k^'/j  in  lt«l/,  wi\*\  Carthage  only  iu 
Libya,  no  one  could  fail  \/§  mh\  m  \W\*s  /y/fild  any  one  fail 
lo  perceive  that  (ymrihi»n*f  f^fttUt  tt^A  ff§  fh^  hm^  run  cacape 
from  such  an  atWk/     H^^/n  vat^  tt^A  /*t  tn  ih*fm  timei 
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of  the  infancy  of  navigation  a  permanent  heirloom  of  na> 
tions,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees, 
iron,  and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  timet 
tested  in  Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states 
were  not  able  to  prevent  a  weaker  enemy  from  landing. 
When  Agathocles  had  shown  the  way  thither,  a  Roman 
general  could  follow  the  same  course ;  and  while  in  Italy 
the  entrance  of  an  invading  army  simply  began  the  war, 
the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it  by  converting  it 
into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident  should 
intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage  mual 
finallj  succumb. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WAB  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  OARTHA&B  ?ONOSRNIN« 

■ 

810ILT. 

Fob  upwards  of  a  century  the  feud  between  the  Cartha 
■cattof  ginians  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  had  devastated 

***^'  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily.     On  both  sides 

the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  weapons  of  political 
proselytism,  for,  while  Carthage  kept  up  communications 
with  the  aristocratic-republican  opposition  in  Syracuse,  the 
Syracusan  dynasts  maintained  relations  with  the  national 
party  in  the  Greek  cities  that  had  become  tributary  to  Car- 
thage. On  both  sides  armies  of  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed to  fight  their  battles — by  Timoleon  and  Agathocles, 
as  well  as  by  the  Phoenician  generals.  And  as  like  means 
were  employed  on  both  sides,  so  the  conflict  had  been 
waged  on  both  with  a  disregard  of  honour  and  a  perfidy 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  west.  The  Syracusans 
were  the  weaker  party.  In  the  peace  of  440 
Carthage  had  still  limited  her  claims  to  the 
third  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  HeracleA  Minoa  and  Hi- 
mera,  and  had  expressly  recognized  the  hegemony  of  the 
Syracusans  over  all  the  cities  to  the  eastward.  The  expul- 
sion of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily  and  Italy  (479)  left 
by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  island,  and  espe- 
cially the  important  city  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  hands  of 
Carthage ;  the  Syracusans  retained  nothing  but  Taurome- 
nium  and  the  south-east  of  the  island. 

In  the  second  great  city  on  the  east  coast,  Messana,  & 
Camponian  band  of  foreign  soldiers  had  established  them. 
vMoenariec  selves  and  held  the  city,  independent  alike  of 
Syracusans  and  Carthaginians.    These  new  rulers  of  Mej* 
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Sana  were  Campanian  mercenaries.  The  dissolute  habits 
that  had  become  prevalent  among  the  Sabellians  settled  in 
and  around  Capua  (i.  455),  had  made  Campania  in  the 
fourth  and  fiflh  centuries — what  Aetolia,  Crete,  and  Laoonia 
wore  afterwards — ^the  universal  recruiting  field  for  princea 
ai:d  cities  in  search  of  mercenaries.  The  partial  civilizac 
tion  that  had  been  called  into  existence  there  by  the  Cam* 
panian  Greeks,  the  barbaric  luxury  of  life  in  Capua  and  the 
other  Campanian  cities,  the  political  impotence  to  which  the 
hegemony  of  Rome  condemned  them,  while  yet  its  rule  wae 
not  so  stem  as  wholly  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  of 
self-disposal — all  tended  to  drive  the  youth  of  Campania  in 
troops  to  the  standards  of  the  recruiting  officers.  As  a 
mat'^r  of  course,  this  wanton  and  unscrupulous  selling  of 
themselves  was  here  as  in  all  cases  attended  by  estrange- 
ment from  their  native  land,  habits  of  military  violence 
and  lawlessness,  and  indifference  to  the  breach  of  their 
allegiance.  These  Campanians  could  see  no  reason  why  a 
band  of  mercenaries  should  not  seize  on  their  own  behalf 
any  city  entrusted  to  their  guardianship,  provided  only  they 
were  in  a  position  to  hold  it — ^the  Samnites  had  established 
their  dominion  in  Capua  itself^  and  the  Lucanians  in  a  suc- 
cession of  Greek  cities,  after  a  fashion  not  much  more  hon- 
ourable. Nowhere  was  the  state  of  political  relations  more 
inviting  for  such  enterprises  than  in  Sicily.  Already  the 
Campanian  captains  who  came  to  Sicily  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  had  insinuated  themselves  in  this  way  int.) 
j^^j^^j^j^^^  Entella  and  Aetna.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
470  a  Campanian  band,  which  had  previous]^ 
served  under  Agathocles  and  after  his  death 
(465)  took  up  the  trade  of  freebooters  on  their 
own  account,  established  themselves  in  Messana,  the  second 
oity  of  Grecian  Sicily,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  anti-Syra* 
cusan  party  in  that  portion  of  the  island  which  was  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  citizens  were  slain  or  ex- 
pelled, their  wives  and  children  and  houses  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  and  the  new  masters  of  the  city,  the 
Mamertines  or  '^  men  )f  Mars,'*  as  they  called  themselves. 
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800U  be:Jime  the  third  power  in  the  island,  the  no/th-eastem 
portion  of  which  they  reduced  to  subjection  in  the  times  of 
confusion  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Agathocles.  The 
Carthaginians  were  no  unwilling  spectators  of  these  erents, 
which  established  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Syracu* 
sans  a  new  and  powerful  adversary  instead  of  a  cognate  and 
ordinarily  allied  or  dependent  city.  With  Carthaginian  aid 
the  Mamertines  maintained  themselves!  against  Pyrrhua,  and 
the  untimely  departure  of  the  king  restored  to  them  all 
their  power. 

It  is  not  proper  in  the  historian  either  to  excuse  the  peiv 
iidious  crime  by  which  the  Mamertines  seized  their  power, 
or  to  forget  that  the  God  of  history  does  not  neceasarily 
punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth  generation.  Ha 
who  feels  it  his  vocation  to  judge  the  sins  of  others  may 
condemn  the  human  agents ;  for  Sicily  it  might  be  a  bless 
ing,  that  a  warlike  power,  and  one  belonging  to  the  island^ 
thus  began  to  be  formed  in  it — a  power  which  was  already 
able  to  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  whidi 
was  gradually  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  take  up  at  the 
proper  time  and  on  its  own  resources  that  struggle  against 
the  foreigners,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Hellenes, 
becoming  more  and  more  unaccustomed  to  arms  notwith* 
standing  their  perpetual  wars,  were  no  longer  equal. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  things  took  another  turn, 
metoof  -A.  young  Syracusan  officer,  who  by  his  descent 
SyraooM.  from  the  family  of  Gelo  and  his  intimate  rela- 
tions of  kindred  with  king  Pyrrhus  as  well  as  by  the  dis* 
tinction  with  which  he  had  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
latter,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  well 
OS  of  the  Syracusan  soldiery — Hiero,  son  of  Hierocles — 
was  called  by  military  election  to  command  the  army,  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  citizens  (47d~480V 
By  his  prudent  administration,  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  and  the  moderation  of  his  views,  he  rapidly 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse — who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  most  scandalo  is  lawlessness  in  their  de« 
pots — and  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  in  general.     He  rid  him 
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self — in  a  perfidious  manner,  it  is  true— of  the  Jisubordi 
nate  army  of  mercenaries,  revived  the  citizen-militia,  and 
endeavoured,  at  first  with  the  title  of  general,  aflerwarda 
with  that  of  king,  to  re-establish  the  deeply  sunken  Hellenio 
power  by  means  of  his  civic  troops  and  of  fresh  and  more 
manageable  recruits.  With  the  Carthaginians,  who  in  con* 
jert  with  the  Greeks  had  driven  king  Pyrrhus  from  the 
island,  there  was  at  that  time  peace.  The  immediate  foea 
of  the  Syracusans  were  the  Mamertines.  They  were  the 
War  be-  kinsmen  of  those  hated  mercenaries  whom  the 
gwMithe  Syracusans  had  recently  extirpated;  they  had 
and  icame^  murdered  their  own  Greek  hosts ;  they  had  cur^ 
tailed  the  Syracusan  territory ;  they  had  op- 
pressed and  plundered  a  number  of  smaller  Greek  towns. 
In  league  with  the  Romans  who  just  about  this  time  were 
sending  their  legions  against  the  Campanians  in  Rhegium, 
the  allies,  kinsmen,  and  confederates  in  crime  of  the  Ma- 
mertines (i.  526),  Hiero  turned  his  arms  against  Messana. 
By  a  great  victory,  afler  which  Hiero  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Siceliots  (484),  he  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  the  Mamertines  within  their  city,  and  afler 
the  si^e  had  lasted  some  years,  they  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  extremity  and  unable  to  hold  the  city  longer 
against  Hiero  on  their  own  resources.  It  was  evident  that 
a  surrender  on  favourable  terms  was  impossible,  and  that 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  Cam- 
panians of  Rhegium  at  Rome,  as  certainly  awaited  those  of 
Messana  at  Syracuse.  Their  only  means  of  safety  lay  in 
delivering  up  the  city  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the 
Romans,  both  of  whom  could  not  but  be  so  strongly  set 
upon  acquiring  that  important  place  as  to  overlook  all  other 
scruples.  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  sur- 
render it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  or  into  those  of 
the  masters  of  Italy,  was  doubtful ;  after  long  hesitation 
the  majority  of  the  Campanian  burgesses  at  length  resolved 
to  offer  the  possession  of  their  searcommanding  fortress  to 
the  Romans. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  hif 
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TKi  umm.m     ^'^'  *^^  *^^  World,  when  the  envoys  of  the  M» 
*****f*-  mertines  appeared  in  the  Roman  senate.     No 

(b*  iteUM  one  indeed  could  then  anticipate  all  that  was  tc 
depend  on  the  crossing  of  that  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea ;  but  that  the  decision,  however  it  should  go,  wouM 
UiTolve  consequences  fiir  other  and  more  important  thas 
had  attached  to  any  decree  hitherto  passed  by  the  senate^ 
must  have  been  manifest  to  every  one  of  the  fiithers  of  the 
elty  assembled  in  council.  Strictly  upright  men  might  in* 
deed  ask  how  it  was  possible  to  hesitate  at  all,  and  how  any 
one  could  even  think  of  su^esting  that  the  Romans  should 
not  only  break  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  but  should,  just 
alter  the  Campanians  of  Rhegium  had  been  punished  by 
them  with  righteous  severity,  admit  their  no  less  guilty 
Sicilian  accomplices  to  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the 
state,  and  thereby  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which 
they  deserved.  Such  ao  outrage  on  propriety  would  not 
only  afford  their  adversaries  matter  for  declamation,  but 
must  s<;rioiihly  offend  all  men  of  moral  feeling.  But  even 
the  fitatesirian,  with  whom  political  morality  was  no  mere 
phrase,  mi^ht  ask  in  roply,  how  Roman  burgesses,  who  had 
brr)k«>n  their  military  oath  and  treacherously  murdered  the 
allies  of  IU>me,  could  be  placed  on  a  level  with  foreigners 
who  ha^l  committed  an  outrage  on  foreigners,  where  no  one 
ha'l  constituted  the  Romans  judges  of  the  one  or  avengers 
of  th(i  other  1  Had  the  question  been  only  whether  the 
SyracuHnns  or  Mamertines  should  rule  in  Messana,  Rome 
iTii^ht  certainly  have  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  either. 
Rome  was  striving  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  Carthage  for 
that  of  Sicily  ;  the  designs  of  the  two  powers  scarcely  then 
went  further.  But  that  very  circumstance  formed  a  reason 
why  eaoh  desired  to  have  and  retain  on  its  frontier  an  inter- 
mcriiato  power — the  Carthaginians  for  instance  reckoning 
in  this  way  on  Tarentuni,  the  Romans  on  Syracuse  and 
MeHsana — and  why,  if  that  c^)urse  was  impossible,  each  pre* 
ferrcd  to  see  thene  adja^^ent  plac<;s  given  over  to  itself  rather 
ttian  to  its  great  rival.  As  Carthage  had  made  an  attempi 
In  Italy  when  Rhegium  and  Tarcntuni  were  about  to  h% 
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occupied  by  the  Romans,  to  acquire  these  cities  for  itselC 
and  had  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  accident,  so 
in  Sicily  an  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  Rome  to 
bring  the  city  of  Messana  into  its  symmachy ;  should  the 
Romans  reject  it,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  city 
would  remain  independent  or  would  become  Syracusan 
they  would  themselves  throw  it  into  the  arms  of  the  Phoo* 
nicians.  Were  they  justified  in  allowing  an  opportunity  to 
esoape,  such  as  certainly  would  never  recur,  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  natural  tile  de  pont  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  of  securing  it  by  means  of  a  brave  garrison 
on  which  they  could,  for  good  reasons,  depend  ?  Were 
they  justified  in  abandoning  Messana,  and  thereby  surren- 
dering the  command  of  the  last  free  passage  between  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  sacrificing  the  commercial 
liberty  of  Italy  ?  It  is  true  that  other  objections  might  be 
urged  to  the  occupation  of  Messana  besides  mere  scruples 
of  feeling  and  of  honourable  policy.  That  it  could  not  but 
lead  to  a  war  with  Carthage,  was  the  least  of  these ;  serious 
as  was  such  a  war,  Rome  might  not  fear  it.  But  there  was 
the  more  important  objection  that  by  crossing  the  sea  the 
Romans  would  depart  from  the  purely  Italian  and  purely 
continental  policy  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued ;  they 
would  abandon  the  system  by  which  their  ancestors  had 
founded  the  greatness  of  Rome,  to  enter  upon  another  sys- 
tem the  results  of  which  no  one  could  foretell.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  calculation  fiiils,  and  when  &ith  in 
men's  own  and  in  their  country's  destiny  alone  gives  them 
courage  to  grasp  the  hand  which  beckons  to  them  out  of  r 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  and  to  follow  it  they  know  not 
whither.  Long  and  seriously  the  senate  deliberated  on  the 
proposal  of  the  consuls  to  lead  the  legions  to  the  help* of 
the  Mamertines ;  it  came  to  no  decisive  resolution.  But 
the  burgesses,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  were  ani- 
mated by  a  lively  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  which 
their  own  energy  had  established.  The  conquest  of  Italy 
encouraged  the  Romans,  as  that  of  Greece  encouraged  the 
Macedonians  and  that  of  Silesia  the  Prussians,  to  entei 
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dpon  a  new  political  career.     A  formal  pretext  for  support* 
ing  the  Mamertines  was  found  in  the  protectorate  which 
Rome  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  over  all  Italiuns.    The 
transmarine  Italians  were  received  into  the  Italian  confed<>> 
racy  ;  ♦  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls  the 
citizens  resolved  to  send  them  aid  (489). 
Much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  two  Siciliao 
powers,  immediately  affected  by  this  inter ven- 
Srera^Ro^     ^^^^  o^  ^^^  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
Siag^*^         and  both  hithei*to  nominally  in   alliance  with 
Rome,  would  regard   her  interference.     Hiero 
had  sufficient  reason  to  treat  the  summons,  by  which  the 
Romans  required  him  to  desist  from  hostilities  against  their 
new  confederates  in  Messana,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  similar  circumstances  had 
treated  the  occupation  of  Capua  and  Thurii,  and  to  answer 
the  Romans  by  a  declaration  of  war.     If,  however,  he  re- 
mained unsupported,  such  a  war  w^ould  be  folly ;  and  it 
might  be  expected  from  his  prudent  and  moderate  policy 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  what  was  inevitable,  if  Carthage 
should  be  disposed  for  peace.     This  seemed  not  impossible. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  now  (489)  sent  to  Car- 
thage, seven  years  after  the  attempt  of  the  Pho^^ 
nician  fleet  to  gain  possession  of  Tarentum,  to  demand  ex- 
planations as  to  that  transaction  (i.  525).     Grievances  not 
unfounded,   but  half  forgotten,   once   more  emerged  —  it 
seemed  not  superfluous  amidst  other  warlike  preparations 
to  replenish  the  diplomatic  aimoury  with  reasons  for  war, 
and  to  be  able  to  claim  in  the  coming  manifesto,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  the  character  of  the  party  aggrieved. 
This  much  at  least  might  with  entire  justice  be  affirmed, 
that  the  respective  enterprises  on  Tarentum  and  Messana 
stood  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  in  point  of  design  and 
of  pretext,  and  that  it  was  simply  the  accident  of  succesf 

*  The  Mamertines  were  ■dmitted  Into  precisely  the  same  positioQ 
towards  Rome  as  the  Italian  conimunitiea,  liound  thcmselvee  to  fumiBfe 
■hips  (Cic.  Verr,  v.  10,  60),  and,  as  th)  coins  rbow,  did  not  poeseas  thf 
privilege  of  coining  silver. 
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that  made  the  difference.  Carthage  avoided  an  open  nip 
ture.  The  ambassadors  carried  back  to  Rome  a  disavowal 
ou  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  who  had  made  the 
attempt  on  Tarentum,  along  with  the  requisite  false  oaths  . 
the  counter-complaints,  which  of  course  were  not  wanting 
on  the  part  of  Carthago,  were  studiously  moderate,  and  ab 
stained  from  characterizing  the  meditated  invasion  of  Sicily 
as  a  ground  for  war.  Such,  however,  it  was  ;  for  Carthage 
regarded  the  affairs  of  Sicily — just  as  Rome  regarded  those 
of  Italy — as  internal  matters  in  which  an  independent 
power  could  suffer  no  interference,  and  was  determined  to 
act  accordingly.  But  Phoenician  policy  followed  a  gentler 
course  than  that  of  threatening  open  war.  When  the 
preparations  of  Rome  for  sending  help  to  the  Mamertines 
were  at  length  so  far  advanced  that  the  fleet  formed  of  the 
war-vessels  of  Naples,  Tarentum,  Velia,  and  Ix)cri,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  land  army  under  the  military 
tribune  Gains  Claudius,  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  (in  the 

spring  of  490),  unexpected  news  arrived  from 
Carthafffaii-  Mcssana  that  the  Carthaginians,  having  come  to 
uwinMas-     an  understanding  with   the  anti-Roman   party 

there,  had  as  a  neutral  power  arranged  a  peace 
between  Hiero  and  the  Mamertines ;  that  the  siege  had  in 
consequence  been  raised  ;  and  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Messana,  and  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  both  under  the  command  of  admiral  Hanno. 
The  Mamertine  citizens,  now  under  Carthaginian  influence, 
Informed  the  Roman  commanders,  with  due  thanks  for  the 
federal  help  so  speedily  accorded  to  them,  that  they  were 
glad  that  they  no  longer  needed  it.  The  adroit  and  daring 
officer  who  commanded  the  Roman  vanguard  nevertheless 
■et  sail  with  his  troops.  But  the  Carthaginians  warned  the 
Roman  vessels  to  retire,  and  even  made  some  of  them 
prizes ;  these,  however,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  remem- 
bering his  strict  orders  to  give  no  pretext  for  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  sent  back  to  his  good  friends  on  the  ether 
side  of  the  straits.  It  alniost  seemed  as  if  the  Romans  had 
oompromise^l  themftdvet  as  uselesaly  before  Messana,  ai 
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the  Carthaginians  before  Tarentuci.  But  Claudius  did  not 
allcw  himself  to  be  deterred,  and  on  a  second  attempt  he 
succeeded  in  crossing.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  h« 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens;  and,  at  his  wish,  the 
admiral  also  appeared  at  the  meeting,  still  imagining  thai 

he  should  be  able  to  avoid  an  open  breach.  But 
feiMdby        the  Romans  seized  his  person  in  the  assembly 

itself;  and  Hanno  and  the  Phoenician  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  weak  and  destitute  of  a  leader,  were  pusil- 
lanimous enough,  the  former  to  give  to  his  troops  the  com- 
mand to  withdraw,  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  orders  of 
their  captive  general  and  to  evacuate  the  city  along  with 
him.     Thus  the  tite  depont  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  authorities, 
tireeutha  justly  indignant  at  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
SeOMtha*  theiT  general,  caused  him  to  be  executed,  and 
^Mu«msl     declared  war  against  the  Romans.     It  was  of 

especial  importance  to  recover  the  lost  place 
A  strong  Carthaginian  fleet,  led  by  Hanno,  son  of  Hannh 
bal,  appeared  off  Messana;  while  the  fleet  blockaded  th« 
straits,  the  Carthaginian  army  landing  from  it  began  the 
siege  on  the  north  side.  Hiero,  who  had  only  waited  for 
the  Carthaginian  attack  to  begin  the  war  with  Rome,  again 
brought  up  his  army,  which  he  had  hardly  withdrawn, 
against  Messana,  and  undertook  the  attack  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city. 

But  meanwhile  the  Roman  consul  Appius  Claudius  Cau- 
dex  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  on  a  dark  night  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Audacity  and  fortune  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans ;  the  allies,  not  prepared  for  an 
attack  by  the  whole  Roman  army  and  consequently  no> 
united,  were  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Roman  legions  issuing 
from  the  city  ;  and  thus  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Roman 
army  kept  the  field  during  the  summer,  nnd  even  made  an 
attempt  on  Syracuse ;  but,  when  that  had  failed  and  the 
siege  of  Echetla  (on  the  conflnes  of  the  territories  ot  Syr» 
euse  and  Carthage)  had  to  be  abandoned  with  loss,  the  Ro 
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man  army  returned  to  Messana,  and  thence,  leaving  a  stronci 
garrison  behind  them,  to  Italy.  The  results  obtained  Id 
this  first  campaign  of  the  Homans  out  of  Italy  probably  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  expectations  formed  at  home, 
for  the  consul  had  no  triumph ;  nevertheless,  the  energy 
which  the  Romans  displayed  in  Sicily  could  not  fail  to  make 
A  great  impression  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  tie  following 
year  both  consuls  and  an  army  twice  as  large  entered  the 
island  unopposed.  One  of  them,  Marcus  Valerius  Max!- 
mus,  afterwards  called  from  this  campaign  the  '*  hero  of 
Messana  "  {Messalla),  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
allied  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans.  Afler  this  battle  the 
Phoenician  army  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans ;  Alaesa,  Centuripa,  and  the  smaller 
Peaoewith  Greek  towns  generally  joined  the  victors,  and 
Hiero.  Hiero  himself  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  side 

^^*  and  made  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome  (491). 

He  pursued  a  judicious  policy  in  joining  the  Romans  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  interference  in  Sicily  was  in 
earnest,  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  purchase  peace 
without  cessions  and  sacrifices.  The  intermediate  states  in 
Sicily,  Syracuse  and  Messana,  which  were  unable  to  follow 
out  a  policy  of  their  own  and  had  only  the  choice  between 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  hegemony,  necessarily  preferred 
the  former ;  because  the  Romans  had  not  probably  as  yet 
formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  island  for  themselves 
but  sought  merely  to  prevent  its  being  acquired  by  Car* 
thage,  and  at  all  events  Rome  might  be  expected  to  substi- 
tute a  juster  treatment  and  due  protection  of  commercial 
freedom  for  the  tyrannizing  and  monopolizing  system  that 
Carthage  pursued.  Henceforth  Hiero  continued  to  be  the 
most  important,  the  steadiest,  and  the  most  esteemed  ally 
cf  the  Romans  in  the  island. 

The  Romans  had  thus  gained  their  immediate  object 

By  their  double  alliance  with  Messana  and  Syra- 

AgSgflS.**       cuse,  and  the  firm  hold  whic  h  they  had  on  the 

^^  whole  east  coast,  they  secured   the  means  of 

Unding  on  the  island  and  of  maintaining — which  hitherto 
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ka«f  bt:(>n  a  vciy  difficult  matter — their  arinitni  inert* ;  a*H} 
the  war,  which  had  previously  been  doubtful  and  hazardous, 
lost  in  a  great  measure  its  character  of  risk.  Accordingly, 
no  greater  exertions  were  made  for  it  than  for  the  wars  in 
BsDiuium  and  Etruria ;  the  two  legions  which  were  dej»- 
patched  to  the  island  for  the  next  year  (492) 
sufficed,  in  concert  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  ta 
drive  the  Carthaginians  everywhere  into  their  fortresses. 
The  oommander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  son 
of  Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  into 
Agrigentum,  to  defend  to  the  last  that  most  important  of 
the  Carthaginian  inland  cities.  Unable  to  storm  a  city  so 
strong,  the  Romans  blockaded  it  with  entrenched  lines  and 
a  double  camp ;  the  besieged,  who  numbered  50,000,  soon 
suflercd  from  want  of  provisions.  To  raise  the  siege  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  cut 
off  in  turn  the  supplies  from  the  Roman  besieging  force. 
On  both  sides  the  distress  was  great.  At  length  a  battle 
was  resolved  on,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  embarrass* 
ment  and  uncertainty.  In  this  battle  the  Numidian  cavalry 
showed  itself  just  as  superior  to  the  Roman  horse  as  the 
Roman  infantry  was  superior  to  the  Phoenician  foot ;  the 
infantry  decided  the  victory,  but  the  losses  even  of  the 
Romans  were  very  considerable.  The  result  of  the  success- 
ful struggle  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  circumstance  that, 
after  the  battle,  during  the  confusion  and  fatigue  of  the  con- 
querors,  the  beleagut^red  army  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  city  and  in  reaching  the  fleet.  The  victory  was  never- 
theless of  importance ;  Agrigentum  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  Romans,  and  thus  the  whole  island  was  in  their  power, 
irith  the  exception  of  the  maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the 
CarViiaginian  general  Hamilcar,  Ilanno's  successor  in  com- 
mand, entrenched  himself  to  the  teeth,  and  was  not  to  be 
driven  out  either  by  force  or  by  famine.  The  war  was 
thenceforth  continued  only  by  sallies  of  the  Cai*thuginians 
Irom  the  Sicilian  fortresses  and  their  descents  on  the  Italiac 
ooists. 

lo  dot  the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  reiJ 
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difficulties  of  the  war.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the 
of  i^mui-  Carthaginian  diplomatists  before  the  outbreak 
owar.  ^^  hostilities  warned  the  Romans  not  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  breach,  because  against  their  will  no  Roman 
could  even  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea,  the  threat  was  well 
founded.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  ruled  the  sea  without  a 
rival,  and  not  only  kept  the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  in  due 
(»bedience  and  provided  them  with  all  necessaries,  but  also 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Italy,  for  which  reason  it  was 
necessary  in  492  to  retain  a  consular  army 
there.  No  invasion  on  a  large  scale  occurred ; 
but  smaller  Carthaginian  detachments  landed  on  the  Italian 
coasts  and  levied  contributions  on  the  allies  of  Rome,  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  completely  paralyzed  the  commerce 
of  Rome  and  her  allies.  The  continuance  of  such  a  course 
for  even  a  short  time  would  suffice  entirely  to  ruin  Caere, 
Ostia,  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians easily  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  tribute 
of  Sicily  with  the  contributions  which  they  levied  and  the 
rich  prizes  of  their  privateering.  The  Romans  now  learned, 
what  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus  had  learned  be- 
fore, that  it  was  as  difficult  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians  as 
it  was  easy  to  beat  them  in  the  field.  They  saw  that  every- 
ThoiUimanB  thing  depended  on  procuring  a  fleet,  and  resolved 
build  a  iioct  ^  form  one  of  twenty  triremes  and  a  hundred 
quinqueremes.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  energetic 
resolution  was  not  easy.  The  representation  originating  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  which  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Romans  then  for  the  first  time  dipped  their  oars  in 
water,  is  no  doubt  a  childish  tale ;  the  mercantile  marine 
of  Italy  must  at  this  time  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
there  was  no  want  even  of  Italian  vessels  of  war.  But 
these  were  war-barks  and  triremes,  such  as  had  been  in  use 
•n  earlier  times ;  quinqueremes,  which  under  the  more 
modern  system  of  naval  warfare  that  had  originated  chielly 
in  Carthage  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  line, 
had  not  yet  been  built  in  Italy.  The  measure  adopted  by 
the  Romans  was  therefore  much  as  if  a  maritime  state  of 
Vol.  II.— 3 


a : 
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the  present  day  were  to  pass  at  once  from  the  building  of 
frigates  and  cutters  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  lino 
and,  just  as  in  such  a  case  now  a  foreign  ship  of  the  line 
would|  if  possible,  be  adopted  as  a  pattern,  the  Romani 
referred  their  master  shipbuilders  to  a  stranded  Carthaginian 
tenures  as  a  model.  No  doubt  the  Romans,  had  thej 
A'iahed,  might  have  sooner  attained  their  object  with  the 
aid  of  the  Syracusans  and  Massiliots  ;  but  their  statesmen 
had  too  much  sagacity  to  desire  to  defend  Italy  by  means 
of  a  fleet  not  Italian.  The  Italian  allies,  ho^^ver,  were 
liurgely  drawn  upon  both  for  the  naval  officers,  who  must 
have  been  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  Italian  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  for  the  sailors,  whose  name  {aocii  navalei) 
shows  that  for  a  time  they  were  exclusively  furnished  by 
the  allies ;  along  with  these,  slaves  provided  by  the  state 
and  the  wealthier  families  were  aflerwards  employed,  and 
ere  long  also  the  poorer  class  of  burgesses.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  when  we  take  into  account,  as  is  but 
fair,  on  the  one  hand  the  comparatively  low  state  of  ship* 
building  at  that  time,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  of 
the  Romans,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement 
that  the  Romans  solved  within  a  year  the  problem — which 
baffled  Napoleon — of  converting  a  continental  into  a  mari- 
time power,  and  actually  launched  their  fleet  of  120  sail  in 
the  spring  of  494.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  Carth^iginian  fleet  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  at  sea ;  and  these  were  points  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  the  naval  tactics  of  the  period  con- 
sisted mainly  in  manceuvring.  In  the  maritime  warfare  of 
that  period  hoplites  and  archers  no  doubt  fought  from  the 
ileck,  and  projectile  machines  were  also  plied  from  it ;  but 
the  ordinary  and  really  decisive  mode  of  action  consisted  in 
running  foul  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  for  which  purpose  the 
prows  were  furnished  with  heavy  iron  beaks :  the  vessels 
ptigaged  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  round  each  other  till 
f>ne  or  the  other  succeeded  in  giving  the  thrust,  which  usu» 
ally  proved  decisive.  Accordingly  the  crew  of  an  ordinary 
Greek  trirem<?,  consistmu  of  about  200  men,  contained  only 
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about  10  soldiers,  but  on  the  other  hand  170  rowoi.\  from 
50  to  60  on  each  deck ;  that  of  a  quinquereme  numbered 
about  300  rowers,  and  soldiers  in  proportion. 

The  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Romans  that  they  might 
make  up  for  what  their  vessels,  with  their  unpractised  o(& 
cers  and  crews,  necessarily  lacked  in  ability  of  manoeuvring^ 
by  again  assigning  a  more  consideraUie  part  in  naval  war^ 
fare  to  the  soldiers.  They  stationed  at  the  prow  of  each 
vessel  a  flying  bridge,  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  or 
on  either  side ;  it  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with  parapets, 
and  had  space  for  two  men  in  front.  When  the  enemy's 
vessel  was  sailing  up  to  strike  the  Roman  one,  or  was  lying 
alongside  of  it  after  the  thrust  had  been  evaded,  the  bridge 
on  deck  was  suddenly  lowered  and  fastened  to  its  opponent 
by  means  of  a  grappling-iron  :  this  not  only  prevented  the 
running  down,  but  enabled  the  Roman  marines  to  pass 
along  the  bridge  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  to  carry  it  by 
assault  as  in  a  conflict  on  land.  No  distinct  body  of  marines 
was  formed,  but  land  troops  were  employed,  when  required, 
for  this  maritime  service^  In  one  instance  as  many  as  120 
l^ionaries  fought  in  each  ship  on  occasion  of  a  great  naval 
battle ;  in  that  case  however  the  Roman  fleet  had  at  thi 
same  time  a  landing-army  on  board. 

In  this  way  the  Romans  created  a  fleet  which  was  a 
match  for  the  Carthaginians.  Those  err,  who  represent  this 
building  of  a  Roman  fleet  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  besides  they 
miss  their  aim  ;  the  feat  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  by  the  Romans  was 
in  very  truth  a  noble  national  work — a  work  through 
which,  by  their  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  and 
possible,  by  ingenuity  in  invention,  and  by  energy  in  reso- 
lution and  in  execution,  they  rescued  their  country  from  s 
position  which  was  worse  than  at  first  it  seemed. 

The  outset,  nevertheless,  was  not  favourable  to  the  Ro« 

VaTsiTico       ^*^ns.     The  Roman  admiral,  the  consul  Gnaeus 

torrat  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  sailed  for  Messana 

with  the  first  seventeen  vessels   roadv  for  sea 

ft* 

(494),  fancied,  when   on  the   voyage,  that  hs 
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should  be  able  to  capture  Lipara  by  a  coup  de  main.  But 
a  division  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  stationed  at  Panorinui 
blockaded  the  harbour  of  the  island  where  the  Roman  ves- 
sels rode  at  anchor,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron  along 
with  the  consul  without  a  struggle.  This,- however,  did  not 
deter  the  main  fleet  from  likewise  sailing,  as  soon  as  its 
preparations  were  completed,  for  Messana.  On  its  voyage 
along  the  Italian  coast  it  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian  recon- 
noitring squadron  of  less  strength,  on  which  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inflict  a  loss  more  than  counterbalancing  the  first 
loss  of  the  Romans ;  and  thus  successful  and  victorious  it 
entered  the  port  of  Mcssana,  where  the  second  consul  Graius 
Duilius  took  the  command  in  room  of  his  captured  col- 
league. At  the  promontory  of  Mylae,  to  the  north-west  of 
Messana,  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  that  advanced  from  Panor- 
mus  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  encountered  the  Ro 
man,  which  here  underwent  its  flrst  trial  on^a  great  scale. 
The  Carthaginians,  seeing  in  the  ill-sailing  and  awkward 
vessels  of  the  Romans  an  easy  prey,  fell  upon  them  in 
irregular  order;  but  the  newly  invented  boarding-bridges 
proved  their  thorough  efficiency.  The  Roman  vessels 
hooked  and  stormed  those  of  the  enemy  as  they  came  up 
one  by  one ;  they  could  not  be  approached  either  in  front 
or  on  the  sides  without  the  dangerous  bridge  descending  on 
the  enemy's  deck.  When  the  battle  was  over,  about  fifty 
Carthaginian  vessels,  almost  the  half  of  the  fleet,  were  sunk 
or  captured  by  the  Romans ;  among  the  latter  was  the  ship 
of  the  admiral  Hannibal,  formerly  belonging  to  king  Pyr- 
rhus.  The  gain  was  great ;  still  greater  the  moral  effect  of 
the  victory.  Rome  had  suddenly  become  a  naval  power, 
and  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  energetically  terminating 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  endlessly  prolonged  and  to 
Involve  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  ruin. 

Two  plans  were  open  to  the  Romans.  They  might  a^ 
iiiowaron  ^^^'^  Carthage  on  the  Italian  islands  and  deprive 
^•coasts  of    i^fyj,  q(  ^]^q  coast  fortresses  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

mxAly  ami  •' 

Siirdinia.  one  afVer  another — a  s(rhcni(»  which  was  perhaps 
practicabh^  through  well-conibinod  (ipenitiuns  by  land  and 
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Boa;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  accomplished,  peacf 
might  either  be  concluded  with  Carthage  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  these  islands,  or,  should  such  terms  not  be  ao 
cepted  or  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  second  stage  of  the  war 
might  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Or  they  might  neglect  th« 
islands  and  throw  themselves  at  once  with  all  their  strength 
on  Africa,  not,  in  the  adventurous  style  of  Agathocles,  bum 
ing  their  vessels  behind  them  and  staking  all  on  the  victory 
of  a  desperate  band,  but  covering  with  a  strong  fleet  the 
communications  between  the  African  invading  army  and 
Italy ;  and  in  that  case  a  peace  on  moderate  terms  might 
be  expected  from  the  consternation  of  the  enemy  after  the 
first  successes,  or,  if  the  Romans  chose,  they  might  by 
pushing  matters  to  an  extremity  compel  the  enemy  to  entire 
surrender. 

They  chose,  in  the  first  instance,  the  former  plan  of 
operations.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  My- 
lae  (495)  the  consul  Lucius  Scipio  captured  the 
port  of  Aleria  in  Corsica — ^we  still  possess  the  tombstone 
of  the  general,  which  makes  mention  of  this  deed — and 
made  Corsica  a  naval  station  against  Sardinia.  An  attempt 
to  establish  a  footing  in  Olbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  that 
island  fiuled,  because  the  fleet  wanted  troops  for  landing. 
In  the  succeeding  year  (496)  it  was  repeated 
with  better  success,  and  the  open  villages  along 
the  coast  were  plundered ;  but  no  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Romans  took  place.  Nor  was  greater  progress  made 
in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  conducted  the  war  with  energy  and 
adroitness,  not  only  by  force  of  arms  on  sea  and  land,  but 
also  by  political  proselytism.  Of  the  numerous  small 
country  towns  some  every  year  fell  away  from  the  Romansi 
and  had  to  be  laboriously  reclaimed  from  the  Phoenician 
grasp ;  while  in  the  coast  fortresses  the  Carthaginians  main 
tain^  themselves  without  challenge,  particularly  in  theii 
head-quarters  of  Panormus  and  in  their  new  stronghold  of 
Drepana,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  easier  defence  by  sea, 
Hamilcar  had  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  A  sec- 
ond great  naval  engagement  off  the  promontory  of  Tyndarit 
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(497),  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory 
made  no  change  in  the  position  of  affiurs.  h 
this  way  no  progress  was  mado,  whether  in  consequenoe  of 
the  divided  command  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  coin* 
manders  of  the  Roman  troops,  which  rendered  the  concen- 
trated management  of  a  series  of  operations  on  a  small 
scale  exceedingly  difficult,  or  from  the  general  strategical 
relations  of  the  case,  which  certainly,  as  the  science  of  war 
fiien  stood,  were  unfavourable  to  the  attacking  party  in 
general  (i.  525),  and  particularly  so  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  scientifio  warfare. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  pillaging  of  the  Italian  coasts  had 
ceased,  the  commerce  of  Italy  suffered  not  much  less  than 
it  had  done  before  the  fleet  was  built. 

Weary  of  a  course  of  operations  without  results,  and 
▲ttadc  on  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  senate 
^****  resolved  to  change  its  system,  and  to  assail  Car- 

^^  thage  in  Africa.     In  the  spring  of  498  a  fleet  of 

830  ships  of  the  line  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Libya :  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ilimera  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  it 
embarked  the  army  for  landing,  consisting  of  four  legions, 
under  the  charge  of  the  two  consuls  Marcus  Atilius  R^ulut 
and  Lucius  Manlius  Volso,  both  experienced  generals.  The 
Carthaginian  admiral  suffered  the  embarkation  of  the 
enemy's  troops  to  take  place ;  but  on  continuing  their  voy- 
age towards  Africa  the  Romans  found  the  Punic  fleet  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  off  Ecnomus  to  protect  its  native  land 
from  invasion.  Seldom  have  greater  numbers 
toryof  fought  at  sea  than  were  engaged  in  the  battle 

^°'*^"'  that  now  ensued.  The  Roman  fleet  of  330  sail 
contained  at  least  100,000  men  in  its  crews,  besides  the 
landing  army  of  about  40,000 ;  the  Carthaginian  of  850 
▼cssels  was  manned  by  at  least  an  equal  number ;  so  that 
wellnigh  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  brought  into 
action  on  this  day  to  decide  the  contest  between  the  two 
mighty  peoples.  The  Phoenicians  were  placed  in  a  single 
widely-extended  line,  with  their  left  wing  resting  on  tht 
Sicilian  coast.     The  Romans  arranged  themselves  in  a  tn- 
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angle,  with  tne  ships  of  the  two  consuls  as  admirals  at  the 
apex^  the  first  and  second  squadrons  drawn  out  in  oblique 
line  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  third  squadron,  having  the 
vessels  built  for  the  transport  of  the  cavalry  in  tow,  form- 
ing the  line  which  closed  the  triangle.  They  thus  bor6 
down  in  close  order  on  the  enemy.  A  fourth  squadroii 
placed  in  reserve  fpllowed  more  slowly.  The  wedge-shaped 
attAck  broke  without  difficulty  the  Carthaginian  line,  for  its 
centre,  which  was  first  assail«)d,  intentionally  gave  way,  and 
the  battle  resolved  itself  into  three  separate  engagements. 
While  the  admirals  with  the  two  squadrons  drawn  up  on 
the  wings  pursued  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  were  closely 
engaged  with  it,  the  led  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn 
up  along  the  coast  wheeled  round  upon  the  third  Roman 
squadron,  which  was  prevented  by  the  vessels  which  it  had 
in  tow  from  following  the  two  others,  and  by  a  vehement 
onset  in  superior  force  drove  it  against  the  shore ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Roman  reserve  was  turned  on  the  open  sea, 
and  assailed  from  behind,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  first  of  these  three  engagements  was  soon  at 
an  end ;  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginian  centre,  manifestly 
much  weaker  than  the  two  Roman  squadrons  with  which 
they  were  engaged,  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the  two 
other  divisions  of  the  Romans  had  a  severe  encounter  with 
the  superior  enemy ;  but  in  close  fighting  the  dreaded 
boarding-bridges  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  by  this 
means  they  succeeded  in  nfiaintaining  their  ground  till  the 
two  admirals  with  their  vessels  could  come  up.  By  their 
arrival  the  Roman  reserve  was  relieved,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels  of  the  right  wing  retired  before  the  superior 
force.  And  now,  when  this  conflict  had  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  all  the  Roman  vessels  that  still  could 
keep  the  sea  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Carthaginian  lefl  wing, 
which  was  obstinately  following  up  its  advantage,  so  that  it 
was  surrounded  and  almost  all  the  vessels  composing  it 
were  taken.  The  losses  otherwise  wore  nearly  equal.  Of 
the  Roman  fleet  24  sail  were  sunk  ;  of  the  Carthaginian  d( 
were  sunk,  and  04  were  taken. 
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Notwith^tdnding  iU  considerable  loss,  the  Cartha^nian 
fle(rt  did  not  give  up  the  protection  of  Afric;i, 
Bmiwtai  and  with  that  view  returned  to  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage, where  it  expected  the  descent  to  take 
place  and  purposed  to  give  battle  a  second  time.  But  the 
Romans  landed,  not  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  helps  to  form  the  gulf,  but  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  bay  of  Clupea  presented  a  spacious  harbour  affording 
protection  from  almost  all  winds,  and  the  town,  situated 
eloee  by  the  sea  on  a  shield-shaped  eminence  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  supplied  an  excellent  defence  for  the  harbour. 
They  disembarked  the  troops  without  hindrance  from  the 
enemy,  and  established  themselves  on  the  hill ;  in  a  short 
time  an  entrenched  naval  camp  was  constructed,  and  the 
land  army  was  at  liberty  to  commence  operations.  The 
Roman  troops  ranged  over  the  country  and  levied  contribu- 
tions :  they  were  able  to  send  as  many  as  20,000  slaves  to 
Rome.  Through  the  rarest  good  fortune  the  bold  scheme 
had  succeeded  at  the  first  stroke,  and  with  but  slight  sacri- 
fices :  the  end  seemed  attained.  The  feeling  of  confid(^nce 
that  in  this  respect  animated  the  Romans  is  evinced  by  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  to  recall  to  Italy  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  the  fleet  and  half  of  the  army ;  Marcus  Regulus 
alone  remained  in  Africa  with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and 
500  cavalry.  Their  confidence,  however,  was  seemingly  not 
overstrained.  The  Carthaginian  army,  which  was  disheart- 
ened, did  not  venture  forth  into  the  plain,  but  waited  to 
sustain  discomfiture  in  the  wooded  defiles,  in  which  it  could 
make  no  use  of  its  two  best  arms,  the  cavalry  and  the  ele> 
phants.  The  towns  surrendered  en  masse  ;  the  Numidians 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  overran  the  open  country  far  and 
wide,  llcgulus  might  hope  to  begin  the  next  caropaipi 
with  the  siege  of  the  capital,  and  with  that  view  he  pitched 
his  camp  for  the  Winter  in  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Tunes. 
The  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians  was  broken .  they  su6<l 
for  peace.  But  the  conditions  which  the  consul 
iktkms  fcr  proposed — not  merely  the  cession  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  but  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  op 
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unequal  terms  with  Rome,  which  would  have  bound  th« 
Girthnginians  to  renounce  their  own  war-marine  and  to  fur- 
nish vessels  for  the  Roman  wars — conditions  which  would 
have  placed  Carthage  on  a  level  with  Neapolis  and  Taren 
tum,  could  not  be  accepted,  so  long  as  a  Carthaginian  arm^ 
kept  the  field  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  th« 
capital  stood  unshaken. 

The  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  kindles  into  a  noble 
flame  among  Oriental  nations,  even  the  most 
tioBsofOar-    abased,  on  the  approach  of  extreme  peril — ^the 
^  ***'  energy  of  dire  necessity — impelled  the  Cartha- 

ginians to  exertions,  such  as  were  by  no  means  expected 
from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Hamilcar,  who  had  carried 
on  the  guerilla  war  against  the  Romans  in  Sicily  with  so 
much  success,  appeared  in  Libya  with  the  flower  of  the 
Sicilian  troops,  who  furnished  an  admirable  nucleus  for  the 
newly  levied  force.  The  connections  and  gold  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, moreover,  brought  to  them  troop  after  troop  of 
excellent  Numidian  horse,  and  also  numerous  Greek  merce- 
naries ;  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  captain  Xanthip 
pus  of  Sparta,  whose  talent  for  organization  and  strategical 
skill  were  of  great  service  to  his  new  masters.*  While  the 
Carthaginians  were  thus  making  their  preparationd  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  general  remained  inactive 
at  Tunes.  Whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head,  or  that  a  sense 
of  military  honour  prohibited  him  from  doing  what  hie 
position  demanded — instead  of  renouncing  a  siege  which  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  even  to  attempt,  and  shutting  him- 

*  The  statement,  that  the  military  talent  of  Xamhippns  was  the 
primary  means  of  saving  Carthage,  is  probably  coloured ;  the  offioert 
of  Carthage  can  hardly  have  waited  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  that 
the  light  African  cavalry  coald  be  more  appropriately  employed  on  the 
plain  than  among  hills  and  foreflts.  From  such  stories,  the  echo  of  thf 
talk  of  Greek  guard-rooms,  even  Polybius  is  not  free. 

Th?  statement  that  Xantluppus  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthagi> 
nbns  after  the  victory,  is  a  fiction;  he  departed  voluntarily,  perhsps  tc 
snter  the  Egyptian  service. 

Vou  IL— 3* 
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self  up  in  the  stronghold  of  Gupoa,  he  remained  with  ■ 
handful  of  men  before  the  walls  of  the  hostile  capital,  neg 
lecting  even  to  secure  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  nava.  camp 
aitd  neglecting  to  provide  himself  with — what  above  all  he 
wanted,  and  what  might  have  been  so  easily  obtained 
through  negotiation  with  the  revolted  Nuroidian  tribea— a 
good  light  cavalry.  He  thus  wantonly  brought  himself  and 
his  army  into  a  plight  similar  to  that  which  formerly  befel 
Agathodes  in  his  desperate  adventure. 

When  spring  came  (499),  the  state  of  affitirs  had  so 
changed,  that  now  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  to  take  the  field  and  to  offer  battle  to  the 
D^i^of  Romans.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  do 
80,  for  everything  depended  on  their  getting 
quit  of  the  army  of  Regulus,  before  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  Italy.  The  same  reason  should  have  led  the 
Romans  to  desire  delay ;  but,  relying  on  their  invincible- 
ness  in  the  open  field,  they  at  once  accepted  battle  notwitb* 
standing  their  inferiority  of  strength — for,  although  the 
numbers  of  the  in&ntry  on  both  sides  were  nearly  the 
same,  their  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  gave  to  the 
Carthaginians  a  decided  superiority — and  notwithstanding 
the  un&vourable  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  drawn  up,  a  broad  plain  probably  not  far  from 
Tunes.  Xanthippus,  who  on  this  day  commanded  the  Car- 
thaginians, first  threw  his  cavalry  on  that  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  stationed,  as  usual,  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  line 
of  battle  ;  the  few  squadrons  of  the  Romans  were  scattered 
like  dust  in  a  moment  before  the  masses  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  the  Roman  infantry  found  itself  outflanked  by 
thenr  and  surrounded.  The  legions,  unshaken  by  their 
apparent  danger,  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  line ;  and, 
although  the  row  of  elephants  placed  as  a  protection  in  front 
of  it  checked  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  Romans,  the 
left  wing  at  any  rate,  marching  past  the  elephants,  engaged 
the  mercenary  infentry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  over 
threw  tnem  completely.  But  this  very  success  broke  up 
the  Roman  ranks.    The  main  body  indeed,  assailed  by  thr 
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elephants  in  fiont  and  by  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  in 
the  rear,  formed  square,  and  defended  itself  with  heroic 
courage,  but  the  close  masses  were  at  length  broken  and 
8wept  away.  The  victorious  left  wing  encountered  the  still 
fresh  Carthaginian  centre,  where  the  Libyan  infantry  pr<* 
pared  a  similar  fate  for  it.  From  tne  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  all  the 
combatants  in  these  masses  were  cut  down  or  taken  prison- 
ers ;  only  two  thousand  men,  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  the 
light  troops  and  horsemen  who  were  dispersed  at  the  com- 
menoement,  gained — while  the  Roman  legions  stood  to  be 
slaughtered — a  start  suflicient  to  enable  them  with  difficulty 
to  reach  Clupea.  Among  the  few  prisoners  was  the  consul 
himself,  who  afterwards  died  in  Carthage ;  his  family,  under 
the  idea  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Carthaginians 
according  to  the  usages  of  war,  wreaked  a  most  revolting 
vengeance  on  two  noble  Carthaginian  captives,  till  even  the 
slaves  were  moved  to  pity,  and  on  their  information  the 
tribunes  put  a  stop  to  the  shameftil  outrage.* 

When  the  terrible  news  reached  Rome,  the  first  care  of 

the  Romans  was  naturally  directed  to  the  savins 
lion  of  of  the  force  shut  up  in  Clupea.     A  Roman  fleet 

of  360  sail  immediately  started,  and  aft^r  a 
noble  victory  at  the  Ilermaean  promontory,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  1 14  ships,  it  reached  Clupea  just  in  time 
to  deliver  from  their  hard-pressed  position  the  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  which  were  there  entrenched.  Had  it 
been  despatched  before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  it  might 
have  converted  the  defeat  into  a  victory  that  would  proba* 

*  Nothing  further  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  end  of  Regnhis; 
f  veo  his  mission  to  Rome — ^which  is  sometimes  placed  in  608,  sometimef 
in  518 — ^19  very  imperfectly  attested.  The  later  Romans, 
who  sought  iu  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  their  fore 
fathers  mere  materials  for  school  themes,  made  Regulus  the  type  of  he- 
roic misfori;  me  as  they  made  Fabricius  the  type  of  heroic  poverty,  and 
eirculated  a  number  of  anecdotes,  invented  by  way  of  due  acoompaiii> 
ment  in  his  name — incongruous  embellishroentB,  contrasting  ill  with  m 
lioas  and  sober  histoiy. 
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biy  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  wars.  But  so  completely 
had  the  Romans  now  lost  their  judgment,  that  after  a  sue* 
oessful  conflict  before  Clupea  they  embarked  all  their  troopa 
and  sailed  home,  voluntarily  evacuating  that  important  and 
easily  defended  position  which  secured  to  them  facilities  for 
landing  in  Africa,  and  abandoning  their  numerous  Africao 
allies  without  protection  to  the  vengeance  of  the  CarthA' 
ginians.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  filling  their  empty  treasury,  and  of  making  their  subjects 
clearly  understand  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  An 
extraordinary  contribution  of  1000  talents  of  silver  (£244^ 
000)  and  20,000  oxen  was  levied,  and  the  sheiks  in  all  the 
communities  that  had  revolted  were  crucified ;  it  is  said 
that  there  were  three  thousand  of  them,  and  that  this  revolt- 
ing atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  authorities 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  the  revolution  which  broke 
forth  in  Africa  some  years  later.  Lastly,  as  if  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  misfortune  to  the  Romans  even  as  their 
measure  of  success  had  been  filled  before,  on  the  homeward 
voyage  of  the  fleet  three-fourths  of  the  Roman  vessels  per- 
ished with  their  crews  in  a  violent  storm ;    only  eighty 

reached  their  port  (July  499).     The  captains 

had  foretold  the  impending  mischief,  but  the 
extemporised  Roman  admirals  had  nevertheless  given  or- 
ders to  sail. 

Ailer  successes  so  immense  the  Carthaginians  were  able 

to  resume  their  offensive  operations,  which  had 
menoemcnt  long  bccn  ill  abeyance.  Masdrubal  son  of 
S^Kdiy?'       Ilanno  landed  at  Lilybaeum  with  a  strong  force, 

which  was  enabled,  particularly  by  its  enormous 
number  of  elephants — amounting  to  140 — to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans :  the  last  battle  had  shown  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  good  infantry  to  some 
extent  by  elephants  and  cavalry.  The  Romans  al<io  resum- 
ed the  war  in  Sicily ;  the  annihilation  of  their  invading 
army  had,  as  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  Clupea  shows,  al 
9noe  restored  ascendancy  in  the  senate  to  the  party  which 
^as  opposed  to  the  war  in  Africa  and  was  content  with  thf 
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gradual  subjugation  of  the  islands.  But  for  '.his  purpose 
too  there  was  need  of  a  fleet ;  and,  sinoe  that  which  had 
conquered  at  Mylae,  at  Ecnomus,  and  at  the  Hermaean 
promontory  was  destroyed,  they  built  a  new  one.  Keelt 
were  at  once  laid  down  for  220  new  vessels  of  war — they 
had  never  hitherto  undertaken  the  building  of  so  many  si 
multaneously — ^and  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
months  they  were  all  ready  lor  sea.  In  the 
spring  of  500  the  Roman  fleet,  numbering  300 
vessels  mostly  new,  appeared  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily ; 
Panormus,  the  most  important  town  in  Carthaginian  Sicily, 
was  acquired  through  a  successful  attack  from  the  seaboard, 
and  the  smaller  places  there,  Soluntum,  Cephaloedium,  and 
Tyndaris,  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  so 
that  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  island  Thermae 
alone  was  retained  by  the  Carthaginians.  Panormus  be- 
came thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Romans 
in  Sicily.  The  war  by  land,  nevertheless,  made  no  prog- 
ress ;  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  before  Lilybaeum, 
but  the  Roman  commanders,  who  knew  not  how  to  encoun- 
ter the  mass  of  elephants,  made  no  attempt  to  compel  a 
pitched  battle. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (501)  the  consuls,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing  sure  advantages  in  Sicily,  preferred  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  not  of 
landing  but  of  plundering  the  coast  towns.  They  accom- 
plished their  object  without  opposition ;  but,  after  having 
first  run  aground  in  the  troublesome,  and  to  their  pilots 
unknown,  waters  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  whence  they  with 
difliculty  got  clear  again,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm 
between  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  cost  more  than  150  ships. 
On  this  occasion  also  the  pilots,  notwithstanding  their  repre* 
sentations  and  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  course 
along  the  coast,  were  obliged  by  command  of  the  consult 
to  ^teer  straight  from  Panormus  acr  ^ss  the  open  sea  to 
Ostia. 

Despondency  now  seized  the  fathers  of  the  city ;  they 
But, en.  resolved  to  reduce  their  war-fleet  to  sixty  sail. 
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rioo  of  tba      *"^  ^  confine  the  war  by  sea  to  the  defenoe  of 
■jiritJBe        the  coasts,  and   to  the  convoy   of  transports 

Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  the  languishing 
war  in  Sicily  took  a  more  favourable  turn.     In  the  yc'iir 

502,  Thermae,  the  last  point  which  the  dirtha- 

ginians  held  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  itcpo"- 
tant  island  of  Lipara,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thf* 
_  Romans,   and  in  the  following  year   (summer 

of  503)  the  consul  Gains  Caecilius  Metellusi 
▼Wory  at        achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  army  o\ 

elephants  under  the  walls  of  Panormus.  These 
animals,  ^hieh  had  heim  imprudently  brought  forward, 
were  wounded  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Romans  stationed 
in  the  moat  of  the  town  ;  some  of  them  fell  into  the  moat, 
and  others  fell  back  on  their  own  troops,  who  crowded  in 
wild  disorder  along  with  the  elephants  towards  the  beach^ 
that  they  might  be  picked  up  by  the  Phoenician  ships. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  were  captured,  and  the 
Carthaginian  army,  whose  strength  depended  on  these  ani- 
mals, was  obliged  once  more  to  shut  itself  up  in  its  for^ 

tresses.      Eryx  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

919. 

Romans  (505),  and  the  Girthaginians  retained 
nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepana  and  Lilybaeum.  Car- 
thage a  second  time  offered  peace ;  but  the  victory  of  Me- 
tellus  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  gave  to  the  more 
energetic  party  ascendancy  in  the  senate. 

Peace  was  declined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  in 

earnest  the  siego  of  the  two  Sicilian  cities  and 
uiyimeom.      ^^^  ^^'^  purpose  to  send  to  sea  once  more  a  fleet 

of  200  sail.  The  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  first 
great  and  regular  siege  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  known  in  history,  was  opened  ly  the 
Romans  with  an  important  success :  they  succeeded  in 
introducing  their  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  in 
blockading  it  on  the  side  facing  the  sea.  The  besiegtra, 
however,  were  not  uh\c  to  close  the  sea  completely.  Id 
ipite  of  their  sunken  vessels  and  their  palisades,  and  in 
spite  of  the   most  careful  vigilance,   dexterous   marine^^ 
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Bocuratelj  acquainted  with  the  shallows  and  channels,  main 
tained  with  swifb-sailing  vessels  a  regular  communicatioo 
between  the  besieged  in  the  city  and  the  Carthaginian  flpet 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  ^t,  afler  a  time,  a  Cartbi^ 
giuian  squadron  of  50  sail  succeeded  in  running  into  thf 
harbour,  in  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  a 
reinforcement  of  10,000  men  into  the  city,  and  in  returning 
unmolested.  The  besieging  land  army  was  not  much  more 
fortunate.  They  began  with  a  regular  attack;  machin&<i 
were  erected,  and  in  a  short  time  the  batteries  had  demol- 
ished six  of  the  towers  flank}ng  the  walls,  so  that  the  breach 
soon  appeared  to  be  practicable.  But  the  able  Carthaginian 
commander  Himilco  parried  this  assault  by  giving  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  second  wall  behind  the  breach.  An 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with 
the  garrison  was  likewise  frustrated  in  proper  time.  And, 
afler  a  first  sally  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
Roman  set  of  machines,  had  been  repulsed,  the  Carthagini* 
ans  succeeded  during  a  stormy  night  in  effecting  theii 
object.  Upon  this  the  Romans  abandoned  their  preparai 
tions  for  an  assault,  and  contented  themselves  with  blockad- 
ing the  city  by  land  and  water.  The  prospect  of  success  in 
this  way  was  indeed  very  remote,  so  long  as  they  were  una- 
ble wholly  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels ; 
and  the  army  of  the  besiegers  was  in  a  condition  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  besieged  in  the  city,  because  their 
supplies  were  frequently  cut  off  by  the  numerous  and  bold 
light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  ranks  began  to 
be  thinned  by  the  diseases  indigenous  to  that  unwholesome 
region.  The  capture  of  Lilybaeum,  however,  was  of  suffi. 
cient  importance  to  induce  a  patient  perseverance  in  the 
laborious  task,  which  promised  to  be  crowned  in  time  with 
the  desired  success. 

But  the  new  consul  Publius  Claudius  considered  the 

task  of  maintaining  the  investment  of  Lilybaeum 
SeRo^ii  ^oo  trifling :  he  preferred  to  change  once  more 
terpanaT      ^^®  P^*''  ^^  Operations,  and  with  h>  numerous 

newly  manned  vessels  suddenl}   to  surprise  th€ 
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CSarthaginian  fleet  which  was  waiting  in  the  neighbouring 
narbour  of  Drepana.  With  the  whole  blockading  squad- 
ron, which  had  taken  on  board  volunteers  from  the  legion^ 
he  started  about  midnight,  and  sailing  in  good  order  witk 
his  right  wing  by  the  shore,  and  his  left  in  the  open  sea,  he 
safely  reached  the  harbour  of  Drepana  at  sunrise.  The 
Phoenician  admiral  Atarbas  commanded  there.  Although 
surprised,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  or  allow 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  harbour,  but  as  the  Roman 
ships  entered  the  harbour,  which  opens  to  the  south  in  the 
form  of  a  sickle,  on  the  one  side,  he  withdrew  his  vessels 
from  it  by  the  opposite  side  which  was  still  free,  and  sta- 
tioned them  in  line  on  the  outside.  No  other  course 
remained  to  the  Roman  admiral  but  to  recall  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  foremost  vessels  from  the  harbour,  and  to 
make  his  arrangements  for  battle  in  like  manner  in  front  of 
it ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  he  lost 
the  free  choice  of  his  position,  and  was  obliged  to  accept 
battle  in  a  line,  which  on  the  one  hand  was  outflanked  by 
that  of  the  enemy  to  the  extent  of  five  ships — for  there  Y,aa 
not  time  fully  to  deploy  the  vessels  as  they  issued,  from  the 
harbour — and  on  the  other  hand  was  crowded  so  close  on 
the  shore  that  his  vessels  could  neither  retreat,  nor  sail  be- 
hind the  line  so  as  to  come  to  each  other's  aid.  Not  only 
was  the  battle  lost  before  it  began,  but  the  Roman  fleet  was 
so  completely  ensnared  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  consul  indeed  escaped,  for  he 
was  the  first  who  fled ;  but  93  Roman  vessels,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  blockading  fleet,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  legions  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  was  the  flrst  and  only  great  naval  victory  which 
the  Carthaginians  gained  over  the  Romans.  Lilybaeiim 
was  practically  relieved  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  for 
though  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  returned  to  their 
former  position,  they  wore  much  too  w^eak  seriously  to 
blockade  a  harbour  which  had  never  been  wholly  closed« 
Slid  they  could  only  protect  themselves  from  the  attack  of 
the  C4irthaginian  ships  with  the  assistance  of  the  land  army 
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That  single  imprudent  act  of  an  inexperienced  and  crimi^ 
naWy  thoughtless  officer  had  thrown  away  all  that  had  been 
with  so  much  difficulty  attained  by  the  long  and  galling 
warfare  around  the  fortress ;  and  those  war-vesseU  of  the 
Romans  which  his  presumption  had  not  forfeited  wer^ 
hortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  folly  of  his  colleague 
nnihUa-  ^^®  secoud  consul,  Lucius  Junius  Pullus,  who 
^^of  ite  had  received  the  charge  of  lading  at  Syracuse 
2|uwpori        the  supplies  destined   for   the   army   at   Lily* 

baeum,  and  of  convoying  the  transports  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  with  a  second  Roman  fleet  of 
120  war- vessels,  instead  of  keeping  his  ships  together,  com* 
mitted  the  error  of  allowing  the  first  set  of  transports  to 
depart  unattended  and  of  only  following  with  the  second. 
When  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral,  Carthalo,  who  with  a 
hundred  select  ships  blockaded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Lily  baeum,  received  the  intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  cut  off  the  two  Roman  squadrons 
from  each  other  by  interposing  between  them,  and  com« 
pelled  them  to  take  shelter  in  two  harbours  of  refuge  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Gela  and  Camarina.  The  attacks  oi 
the  Carthaginians  were  indeed  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  help  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  erected  there  as  everywhere  along  the 
coast ;  but,  as  the  Romans  could  not  hope  to  efiect  a  junc- 
tion and  continue  their  voyage,  Carthalo  could  leave  the 
elements  to  finish  his  work.  The  next  great  storm,  accord- 
ingly,  completely  annihilated  the  two  Roman  fl  ets  in  their 
wretched  roadsteads,  while  the  Phoenician  admiral  easily 
weathered  it  on  the  open  sea  with  his  light  and  well-man- 

aged  ships.     The  Romans,  however,  succeeded 

in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  and  car> 
goes  (505). 

The  Roman  senate  was  in  perplexity.     The  war  had 
^^  now  reached  its  sixteenth  year ;  and  they  seem« 

of^  Bo-       ed  to  be  farther  from  their  object  in  the  sixteenth 

than  in  the  first.  In  this  war  four  large  fleeta 
had  perished,  three  of  them  with  Romrn  armies  on  board  * 
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A  fourth  select  land  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
in  Lil)ya  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  losses  which  ha<! 
been  occasioned  by  the  minor  naval  engagements,  and  by 
the  battles,  and  still  more  by  the  guerilla  warfare  and  th« 
diseases,  of  Sicily.  What  a  multitude  of  human  lives  tht 
war  swept  away  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  bur- 
ffes8-roll  from  502  to  507  alone  decreased  bv 
about  40,000,  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  does  not  include  the  losses  of  the  allies,  who  bore  Um 
whole  brunt  of  the  war  by  sea,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  with  the  Romans  of  the  war&re  by  land. 
Of  the  financial  loss  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  concept 
tion ;  but  both  the  direct  damage  sustained  in  ships  and 
maUriel^  and  the  indirect  injury  through  the  pairalyzing  of 
trade,  must  have  been  immense.  An  evil  still  greater  than 
this  was  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  methods  by  which  they 
had  sought  to  terminate  the  war.  They  had  tried  a  landing 
in  Africa  with  their  forces  fresh  and  in  the  full  career  of  vio 
tory,  and  had  totally  failed.  They  had  undertaken  to  storm 
Sicily  town  by  town ;  the  lesser  j)laces  had  fallen,  but  the 
two  mighty  naval  strongholds  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana 
stood  more  invincible  than  ever.  What  were  they  to  do  1 
In  fact,  there  was  to  some  extent  reason  for  despondency. 
The  &thers  of  the  city  became  faint-hearted ;  they  allowed 
matters  simply  to  take  their  course,  knowing  well  that  a 
war  protracted  without  object  or  end  was  more  pernicious 
for  Italy  than  the  straining  of  the  last  man  and  the  last 
penny,  but  without  that  courage  and  confidence  in  the  nation 
and  in  fortune,  which  could  stimulate  new  sacrifices  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  had  already  been  lavished  in  vain.  They 
discarded  the  fleet ;  at  the  most  they  encouraged  privateer 
ing,  and  with  that  view  placed  the  war-vessels  of  the  state 
at  the  disposal  of  captains  who  were  ready  to  undertake  a 
piratical  warfare  on  their  own  account.  The  war  by  land 
was  cont.nued  nominally  because  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise ;  but  they  were  content  with  observing  the  Siciliau 
fortresses  and  barely  maintaining  what  they  already  po» 
v^ssed,  —  measures  which,  in   tne  absence  of  a  fleet,  re 
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quired  a  Tory  numerous  army  and  extremely  coatiy  prep- 
arations. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  when  Carthage  was  in 
■  position  to  humble  her  mighty  antagonist.  She,  too,  d 
eourse  must  have  felt  some  exhaustion  of  resources ;  but, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  Phoenician  finances  could  not  pos 
«bly  be  so  disorganized  as  to  prevent  the  Carthaginiani 
fiom  continuing  the  war,  which  cost  them  little  beyond 
money,  offensively  and  with  energy.  The  Carthaginian 
government,  however,  was  not  energetic,  but  on  the  con- 
trary weak  and  indolent,  unless  impelled  to  action  by  an 
easy  and  sure  gain  or  by  extreme  necessity.  Glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  Roman  fleet,  they  foolishly  allowed  their  own 
also  to  fall  into  decay,  and  began  after  the  example  of  the 
enemy  to  confine  their  operations  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
petty  warfare  in  and  around  Sicily. 

Thus  there  ensued   six    years   of  uneventful  war&re 
(506-511),  the  most  inglorious  in  the  history  of 
this  century  for  Rome,  and  inglorious  also  foi 
FettT  war       the  Carthaginian  people.     One  man,  however, 
among  the  latter  thought  and  acted  differently 
Hamiioar        from  his  nation.     Hamilcar,  named  Barak  or 
Barca  (t.  e.  lightning),  a  young  officer  of  great 
promise,  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily 
in  the  year  507.     His  army,  like  every  Cartha- 
ginian one,  was  defective  in  a  trustworthy  and 
experienced  infantry ;  and  the  government,  although  it  was 
perhaps  in  a  position  to  create  such  an  infantry  and  at  any 
rate  was  bound  to  make  the  attempt,  contented  itself  with 
passively  looking  on  at  its  defeats  or  at  most  with  nailing 
the  defeated  generals  to  the  cross.     Hamilcar  resolved  to 
iake  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.     He  knew  well  that  his 
mercenaries  were  as  indifferent  to  Carthage  as  to  RomCj 
and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his  government  not  Phoeni- 
eian  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  best  a  permission  to 
save  his  country  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way,  provided 
It  cost  nothing.     But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  he  know 
men.     His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage     but  t 
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true  general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  hit 
country  in  the  alTections  of  his  soldiers ;  and  such  an  oii« 
was  this  young  commander.  Afler  he  hod  liabituated  hii 
men  to  face  the  legionaries  in  the  warfare  of  outposts  before 
Drepona  and  Lilyboeum,  he  established  himself  with  hif 
force  on  Mount  Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino  neor  Palermo), 
which  commands  like  a  fortress  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and  making  them  settle  there  with  their  wives  and  children^ 
levied  contributions  from  the  plains,  while  Phoenician  pri« 
vateers  plundered  the  Italian  coast  as  far  as  Cumee.  lie 
thus  provUed  his  people  with  copious  supplies  without  ask- 
ing money  from  the  Carthaginians,  and,  keeping  up  the 
communication  with  Drepana  by  sea,  he  threatened  to  sur- 
prise the  important  town  of  Panornms  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  Not  only  were  the  Romans  unable  to  expel  him 
from  his  stronghold,  but  afler  the  struggle  had  lasted  awhile 
at  Ercte,  Ilamilcar  formed  for  himself  another  similar  posi* 
tion  at  Eryx.  lliis  mountain,  which  bore  half  way  up  the 
city  of  the  same  name  and  on  its  summit  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  hod  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  mode  it  a  basis  for  annoying  Drepana.  Hamilcor 
deprived  them  of  the  town  and  besieged  the  temple,  while 
the  Romans  in  turn  blockaded  him  from  the  plain.  The 
Celtic  deserters  from  the  Carthaginian  army  who  were  sta- 
tioned by  the  Romans  at  the  forlorn  post  of  the  temple — a 
**eckless  pack  of  marauders,  who  in  the  course  of  this  siege 
plundered  the  temple  and  perpetrated  every  sort  of  outrage 
—defended  the  summit  of  the  rock  with  desperate  courage ; 
but  Ilamilcar  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  again  dislodged 
from  the  town,  and  kept  his  communications  constantly  open 
by  sea  with  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Drepana.  Ilia 
war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  turn  more  and  mor€ 
unfavourable  to  the  Romans.  The  Roman  stale  was  losing 
in  that  warfare  its  money  and  its  men,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
rals their  honour;  it  was  already  clear  that  no  Homaa 
general  was  a  match  for  Ilamilcar,  and  the  time  might  bt 
calculated  when  even  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  would  \j% 
able  boldly  to  measure  himself  against  the  legionary.    Th« 
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privateers  of  Hamilcar  appeared  with  ever-increaslr.g  aiida- 
city  on  the  Italian  coast :  already  a  praetor  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  field  against  a  band  of  Carthaginian  roveiY 
which  had  landed  there.  A  few  years  more,  and  Hamilcai 
might  with  his  fleet  have  accomplished  from  Sicily  what  his 
ion  subsequently  undertook  by  the  land  route  from  Spain. 
The  Roman  senate,  however,  persevered  in  its  inaction  ; 
the  desponding  party  for  once  had  the  majority 
hjtheBo-       there.     At  length  a  number  of  sagacious  and 


high-spirited  men  determined  to  save  the  state 
even  without  the  interposition  of  the  government,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  Sicilian  war.  Successful  corsaii 
expeditions,  if  they  had  not  raised  the  courage  of  the  nation, 
had  aroused  energy  and  hope  in  a  portion  of  the  people ; 
r.hey  had  already  joined  together  to  form  a  squadron,  burnt 
down  Hippo  on  the  African  coast,  and  sustained  a  success- 
ful naval  conflict  with  the  Carthaginians  off  Panormus.  By 
a  private  subscription — such  as  had  been  resorted  to  in 
Athens  also,  but  not  on  so  magnificent  a  scale— the  wealthy 
and  patriotic  Romans  equipped  a  war  fleet,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  supplied  by  the  ships  built  for  privateering  and 
the  practised  crews  which  they  contained,  and  which  alto- 
gether was  far  more  carefully  fitted  out  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  the  shipbuilding  of  the  state.  This  fact — 
that  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  a 
severe  war  voluntarily  presented  to  the  state  two  hundred 
ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  60,000  sailors— stands  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  consul  Gaius 
Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of  conducting 
this  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  seas,  met  with  almost  no  opposi- 
tion :  the  two  or  three  Carthaginian  vessels,  with  which 
Hamilcar  had  made  his  corsair  expeditions,  disappearec 
before  the  superior  force,  and  almost  without  resistance  the 
Romans  occupied  the  harbours  of  Liiybaeum  and  Drepana, 
the  si(»ge  of  which  was  now  under tiikeii  with  energy  by 
water  and  by  land.  Carthage  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise;  even  the  two  fortresses,  weakly  provisioned,  were 
areat  danger.     *A  fleet  was  equipped  at  home ;  but  witl 
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all  the  haste  which  they  displayed,  the  year  came  to  an  end 
without  any  appearance  of  Carthaginian  sails  in  the  Sicilian 

waters ;  and  when  at  length,  in  the  spring  of 

513,  the  hurriedly  prepared  vessels  appeared  in 
the  offing  of  Drepana,  they  deserved  the  name  of  a  fleetlpf 
transports  rather  than  that  of  a  war  fleet  ready  for  action. 

The  Phoenicians  had  hoped  to  land  undisturbed, 
Cat^^at  ^^  disembark  their  stores,  and  to  be  able  to  take 
2^^jjj^**       on  board  the  troops  requisite  for  a  naval  battle ; 

but  the  Roman  vessels  intercepted  them,  and 
forced  them,  when  about  to  sail  from  the  island  of  Iliera 

(now  Maritima)  for  Drepana,  to  accept  battle 

near  the  little  island  of  Aegusa  (Favignano)  (10 
March,  513).  The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ; 
the  Roman  fleet,  well  built  and  manned,  and  admirably 
handled  by  the  able  praetor  Publius  Valerius  Falto  (for  a 
wound  received  before  Drepana  still  confined  the  consul 
Catulus  to  his  bed),  defeated  at  the  first  blow  the  heavily 
laden  and  poorly  and  inadequately  manned  vessels  of  the 
enemy  ;  fifty  were  sunk,  and  with  seventy  prizes  the  victors 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Lilybacum.  The  last  great  eflbrt  of 
the  Roman  patriots  had  borne  fruit ;  it  brought  victory, 
and  with  victory  peace. 

The  Carthaginians  first  crucified  the  unfortunate  admiral 

— a  step  which  did  not  mend  the  matter — and 
SpImSS**^      then  despatched  to  the  Sicilian  general  unlimited 

authority  to  conclude  a  peace.  Ilamilcar,  who 
saw  his  heroic  labours  of  seven  years  \mdone  by  the  fault 
of  others,  magnanimously  submitted  to  what  was  inevitable 
without  on  that  account  sacrificing  either  his  military  hon- 
our,  or  his  nation,  or  his  own  designs.  Sicily  indeed  could 
not  be  retained,  seeing  that  the  Romans  had  now  command 
of  the  sea;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  government,  which  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  its 
empty  treasury  by  a  state-U^an  in  Egypt,  would  make  even 
any  further  attempt  to  vanquish  the  Roman  fleet.  He 
theit^fore  surrendered  Sicily.  The  independence  and  inl-eg 
rity  of  the  Carthaginian  state  and  territory,  on  the  olhei 
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hand,  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  usual  form  Roma 
bound  hei  ^elf  not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginian,  and  Carthage  engaged  not  to  enter  into  sepor 
rate  alliance  with  the  Roman,  symma^hy — that  is,  with 
their  respective  subject  or  dependent  communities  ;  neithei 
iras  to  make  war,  or  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  un« 
dertake  recruiting  within  the  other's  dominions.*  The  seo 
ondary  stipulations  included,  of  course,  the  gratuitous  returc 
of  the  Roman  prisoners  of  war  and  the  payment  of  a  war- 
contribution  ;  but  the  demand  of  Catulus  that  Hamilcar 
should  deliver  up  his  arms  and  the  Roman  deserters  was 
resolutely  refused  by  Hamilcar,  and  with  success.  Catulus 
desisted  from  his  second  request,  and  allowed  the  Phoeni* 
cians  a  free  departure  from  Sicily  for  the  moderate  ransom 
of  18  denarii  {\\s.  6rf.)  per  man. 

If  the  continuance  of  the  war  appeared  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians undesirable,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
terms.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  wish  to  bring  to  Rome 
peace  as  well  as  triumph,  the  recollection  of  Regulus  and  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  consideration  that 
such  a  patriotic  effort  as  had  at  last  decided  the  victory 
could  neither  be  enjoined  nor  repeated,  perhaps  even  the 
personal  character  of  Hamilcar,  concurred  in  influencing 
the  Roman  general  to  yield  so  much  as  he  did.  It  is  ct'itain 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  of  peace  at 
Rome,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  the  patriots  who  had  effected  the  equipment  of 
the  last  fleet,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  it.  We  do  not  know 
with  what  view  this  was  done,  and  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  peace  in 
reality  rejected  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  some 
further  concessions  from  the  enemy,  or  whether,  remember^ 
big  that  Regulus  had  summoned  Carthage  to  surrender  her 

*  The  sUtement  (Zod.  yiil.  17)  that  the  Carthaginians  had  to  promUif 
thai  they  would  not  send  vessels  of  r/ar  into  the  territor  ios  of  the  Ro* 
mau  Bymmacbj — and  therefore  not  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  even  not  te 
MassUia^ sounds  credible  enough ;  but  the  text  of  the  treaty  says  uo 
thing  of  it  (Polyb.  iii.  27). 
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political  independence^  they  were  resolved  to  ccntlnuo  tht 
war  till  thej  had  gained  that  end — so  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  peace,  but  a  question  of  amqucst.  if  Um 
refusal  took  place  with  the  former  view,  it  was  probably 
mistaken ;  compared  with  the  gain  of  Sicily  every  other 
ooucession  was  of  little  moment,  and  looking  to  the  deter 
mination  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Hamilear,  it  was  very 
rash  to  stake  the  securing  of  the  principal  gain  on  the 
attainment  of  secondary  objects.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
party  opposed  to  the  peace  regarded  the  complete  poliUoal 
annihilation  of  Carthago  as  the  only  end  of  the  struggle 
that  would  satisfy  the  Roman  community,  it  showed  politi- 
cal tact  and  anticipation  of  coming  events ;  but  whether  the 
i-esourccs  of  Rome  would  have  sufficed  to  renew  the  expedi* 
tion  of  Rcgulus  and  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  might  be 
required  not  merely  to  break  the  courage  but  to  breach  the 
walls  of  the  mighty  Phoenician  city,  is  another  question,  to 
which  no  one  now  can  venture  to  give  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  answer. 

At  last  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  was 
entrusted  to  a  commission  which  was  to  decide  it  upon  the 
spot  in  Sicily.  It  confirmed  the  proposal  in  substance; 
only,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Carthage  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  was  raised  to  3,200  talents  (£700,000),  a  third  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  The  defmitive  treaty  included,  in 
addition  to  the  surrender  of  Sicily,  the  cession  also  of  the 
islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  this  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  alteration  of  detail  made  on  revision  ;  for  it 
is  self-H^vident  that  Carthage,  when  surrendering  Sicily, 
could  hardly  desire  to  retain  the  island  of  Lipara  which  had 
long  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  iW\t,  and  the  suspicion, 
that  an  ambiguous  stipulation  was  intentionally  introduced 
into  tlio  treaty  with  refrreiicc.  to  Raidinia  and  Corsica,  la 
unworthy  and  improbable. 

Thus  at  length  they  aimo  to  ttTiiis.  Tlif  unrr>n<|uered 
general  of  a  vanquished  nation  descended  from  th(^  moun- 
tains wnich  he  had  ie^nded  so  long,  and  delivered  to  tht 
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new  masters  of  the  island  the  fortresses  which  the  Fhueci* 
cians  had  held  in  their  uninterrupted  possession  for  at'  least 
four  hundred  years,  and  from  whose  walls  all  assaults  of  the 

Hellenes  had  recoiled  unsuccessful.     The  west 

had  peace  (513). 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  conflict,  which  ex . 

tended  the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  the  cir- 
•ifui?R<>-  cling  sea  that  encloses  the  peninsula.  It  was  one 
Soifw**    ^^  *^®  longest  and  most  severe  which  the  Ro- 

inans  ever  waged ;  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  decisive  battle  were  unborn  when  the  contest 
began.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  incomparably  noble  inci- 
dents which  it  now  and  again  presented,  we  can  scarcely 
name  any  war  which  the  Romans  managed  so  wretchedly 
and  with  such  vacillation,  both  in  a  military  and  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  It  oould  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
contest  occurred  amidst  a  transition  in  their  political  sys- 
tem— the  transition  from  an  Italian  policy,  which  no  longer 
sufliced,  to  the  policy  of  a  great  state,  which  was  not  yet 
matured.  The  Roman  senate  and  the  Roman  military 
system  were  excellently  organized  for  a  purely  Italian 
policy.  The  wars  which  such  a  policy  provoked  were 
purely  continental  wars,  and  always  rested  on  the  capital 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  as  the  primary 
basis  of  operations,  and  on  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses 
as  a  secondary  basis.  The  problems  to  be  solved  were 
mainly  tactical,  not  strategical ;  marches  and  operations 
occupied  but  a  subordinate,  battles  held  the  first,  place; 
siege  warfare  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  sea  and  naval  war 
hardly  for  a  moment  crossed  men's  thoughts.  We  can 
easily  understand — especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
battles  of  that  period,  where  the  naked  weapon  predomi- 
nated, it  was  really  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  that  proved 
decisive — how  a  deliberative  assembly  might  direct  such 
operations,  and  how  any  one  who  was  mayor  of  the  city 
might  command  the  troops.  All  this  was  changed  in  a 
moment.  The  field  of  battle  stretched  away  to  an  incalcu- 
lable distance,  to  the  unknown  regions  of  another  continent, 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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and  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  sea ;  every  wave  was  • 
highway  for  the  enemy,  every  harbour  might  send  forth  an 
invading  fleet.  The  si^e  of  strong  places,  particularly 
maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the  first  tacticians  of  Greeoe 
had  fiiiled,  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  attempted  bj 
the  Romans.  A  land  army  and  the  system  of  a  civic  mili- 
'.ia  no  longer  sufliocd.  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  fleet| 
and,  what  was  more  difficult,  to  employ  it ;  it  was  necessary 
to  find  out  the  true  points  of  attack  and  defence,  to  combine 
and  to  direct  masses,  to  calculate  expeditions  extending  over 
long  periods  and  great  distances,  and  to  adjust  their  co-ope* 
ration ;  if  these  things  were  not  attended  to,  even  an  enemy 
far  weaker  in  the  tactics  of  the  field  might  easily  vanquish 
a  stronger  opponent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  reins 
of  government  in  such  an  exigency  slipped  from  the  hands 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  and  of  commanding  burgo- 
masters 1 

It  was  plain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  know  what  they  were  undertaking;  it  was 
only  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  the  inadequacies 
of  their  system,  one  after  another,  forced  themselves  on 
their  notice — the.  want  of  a  naval  power,  the  lack  of  fixed 
military  leadership,  the  incapacity  of  their  generals,  the 
total  uselcssncss  of  tlicir  admirals.  In  part  these  evils  were 
remedied  by  energy  and  good  fortune ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  want  of  a  fleet,  lliat  mighty  creation,  however,  was 
but  a  grand  make-shiA,  and  always  remained  so.  A  Roman 
fleet  was  formed,  but  it  was  rendered  national  only  in  name, 
and  was  always  treated  with  the  affection  of  a  stepmother ; 
the  naval  service  continued  to  be  little  esteemed  in  com- 
parison with  the  high  honour  of  serving  in  the  legions ;  the 
i^aval  officers  were  in  great  part  Italian  Greeks ;  the  crewa 
were  composed  of  subjects  or  even  of  slaves  and  outcasts. 
The  Italian  farmer  was  at  all  times  distrustful  of  the  sea; 
one  of  the  three  things  in  his  life  which  Cato  regretted  was, 
that  he  had  travelled  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by 
land.  This  result  arose  partly  out  of  the.  nature  of  thf 
case,  for  the  vessels  were  oared  galleys  and  the  service  o' 
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the  oar  can  scarcely  be  ennobled  ;  but  the  Rcmuis  might 
at  least  have  formed  separate  legions  of  marines  and  taken 
steps  towards  the  rearing  of  a  class  cf  Roman  naval  oS 
t^ers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  the  nation,  thr.y 
should  have  made  it  their  aim  gradually  to  establish  a  naval 
force  important  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  sailing  powers 
And  practice,  and  for  such  a  purpose  they  had  a  valuable 
nucleus  in  the  privateering  that  was  developed  during  the 
long  war  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done  by  the  govern* 
ment.  Nevertheless  the  Roman  fleet  with  its  unwieldy 
grandeur  was  the  noblest  creation  of  genius  in  this  war, 
and,  as  at  its  beginning,  so  at  its  close  it  was  the  fleet  that 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Rome, 

Far  more  diflicult  to  be  overcome  were  those  deficien- 
cies, which  could  not  be  remedied  without  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution.  That  the  senate,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  contending  parties  within  it,  should  leap  from  one\ 
system  of  conducting  the  war  to  another,  and  perpetrate  | 
errors  so  incredible  as  the  evacuation  of  Gupea  and  the 
repeated  discontinuance  of  the  fleet ;  that  the  general  of  one 
year  should  lay  siege  to  Sicilian  towns,  and  his  successor, 
instead  of  urging  their  surrender,  should  pillage  the  African 
coast  or  think  proper  to  risk  a  naval  battle ;  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  supreme  cx^mmand  should  by  law  change  hands 
every  year — all  Uiese  anomalies  could  not  be  reformed 
without  stirring  constitutional  questions  the  solution  of 
which  was  more  diflicult  than  the  building  of  a  fleet,  but  as 
little  could  their  retention  be  reconciled  with  the  require* 
ments  of  such  a  war.  Above  all,  moreover,  neither  the 
senate  nor  the'^ generals  could  at  once  adapt  themselves  to 
*iie  new  mode  of  conducting  »var.  The  campaign  of  Regu* 
luf!  is  an  instance  how  singularly  they  adhered  to  the  idea 
^Jiat  superiority  in  tactics  decides  everything.  There  are 
few  generals  who  have  had  such  successes  thrown  as  it  were 
into  their  lap  by  fortune :  in  the  year  498  he 
stood  precisely  where  Scipio  stood  fidy  years 
later,  with  this  diflerencc,  that  ho  had  no  Hannihai  and  no 
experienced  army  arrayed   against   him.     But  th?   senate 
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withdrov  half  the  army,  as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  then> 
selves  ot  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  in  blind 
reliance  on  that  superiority  the  general  remained  where  he 
was,  tc  be  beaten  in  strategy,  and  accepted  battle  when  it 
was  offered  to  him,  to  be  beaten  also  in  tactics.  This  was 
die  more  remarkable,  as  Regulus  was  an  able  and  expert 
BDoed  general  of  his  kind.  The  rustic  method  of  war&re| 
by  which  Etruria  and  Samnium  had  been  won,  was  the 
very  cause  of  the  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Tunes.  The  prin- 
dple,  quite  right  in  its  own  province,  that  every  citiien  ii 
fit  for  a  general,  was  no  longer  applicable ;  the  new  system 
of  war  demanded  the  employment  of  generals  who  had  a 
military  training  and  a  military  eye,  and  every  burgomaster 
had  not  those  qualities.  The  arrangement  was  however 
still  worse,  by  which  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  was 
treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
army,  and  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  president  of  the  dty 
thought  himself  able  to  act  the  part  not  of  general  only, 
but  of  admiral  too.  The  worst  disasters  which  Rome 
suffered  in  this  war  were  due  not  to  the  storms  and  still 
less  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
its  own  citizen-admirals. 

Rome  was  victorious  at  last.  But  her  acquiescence  in 
a  gain  fiu*  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded  and  indeed 
offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the  peace 
1  encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace ; 
and  if  Rome  was  the  victor,  she  was  indebted  for  her  vio» 
tory  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  to  the 
energy  of  her  citizens,  but  still  more  to  the  errors  of  her 
enemies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war— errors  fai  surpossini 
•ven  her  own. 


CHAPTER   m. 

m   IXTENSION    OF  ITALY   TO   ITS   NATURAL  BOUITDABIM. 

Tm  Italian  confederacy  as  it  emerged  from  the  criset 
.  .  of  the  fifth  century— or,  in  other  words,  th« 

boimdariM  State  of  Italy— -United  the  various  civic  and  can* 
^'  tonal  communities  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  these  limits  were  already  over 
passed  in  both  directions,  and  Italian  communities  belong 
ing  to  the  confederacy  had  sprung  up  beyond  the  Apennines 
and  beyond  the  sea.  In  the  north  the  republic,  in  revenge 
2g^  for  ancient  and  recent  wrongs,  had  already  in 

471  annihilated  the  Celtic  Senones ;  in  the  south, 
through  the  great  war  from  490  to  513,  it  had 
dislodged  the  Phoenicians  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  the 
north  there  belonged  to  the  combination  headed  by  Rome 
the  Latin  town  of  Ariminum  (besides  the  burgess-settlement 
of  Sena),  in  the  south  the  community  of  the  Mamertines 
in  Messana,  and  as  both  were  nationally  of  Italian  origin, 
so  both  shared  in  the  common  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  It  was  probably  the  pressure  of  events 
at  the  moment  rather  than  any  comprehensive  political  cal* 
eulation,  that  gave  rise  to  these  extensions  of  the  confedo* 
raoy  ;  but  it  was  natural  that  now  at  least,  after  the  great 
successes  achieved  against  Carthage,  new  and  wider  views 
of  policy  should  dawn  upon  the  Roman  government— views 
which  even  otherwise  were  obviously  enough  suggested  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  peninsula.  Alike  in  a  political 
and  in  a  military  point  of  view  Rome  was  justified  in  shifl^ 
ing  its  northern  boundary  from  the  low  and  easily  crossed 
Apennines  to   the    mighty  mountain-wall    that   separates  I 
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northern  from  southern  Europe,  the  Alps,  and  in  combin* 
ing  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ita.y  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  and  islands  on  the  west  and  east  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
now,  when  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Sicily 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  task  had  been  already 
achieved,  various  circumstanced  united  to  facilitate  its  com* 
pletion  by  the  Roman  government 

In  the  western  sea  which  was  of  far  more  aocouot  for 
Italy  than  the  Adriatic,  the  most  important 
Mnteaoy  of  position,  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily 
^'  copiously  furnished  with  harbours,  had  been  by 

the  peace  with  Carthage  transferred  for  the  most  part  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
indeed,  who  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  the  war 
had  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness  to  the  Roman  alli> 
ance,  had  a  fair  claim  to  an  extension  of  territory  ;  but,  if 
Roman  policy  had  begun  the  war  with  the  resolution  of 
tolerating  only  secondary  states  in  the  island,  the  views  of 
the  Romans  at  its  dose  decidedly  tended  towards  the  seizure 
of  Sicily  for  themselves.  Iliero  might  be  content  that  his 
territory — ^namely,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  district  of 
Syracuse,  the  domains  of  Elorus,  Neetum,  Acrae,  Leontini, 
M^ara,  and  Tauromenium — and  his  independence  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  powers,  were  (for  want  of  any  pretext  to 
curtail  them)  left  to  him  in  their  former  compass;  he  might 
well  be  content  that  the  war  between  the  two  great  powers 
had  not  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  consequently  still  remained  at  least 
a  possibility  of  continuance  for  the  intermediate  power  in 
Sicily.  In  the  remaining  and  by  fiir  the  larger  portion  of 
Sicily,  at  Panormus,  Lilybaeum,  Agrigentum,  Mcssana,  thu 
Romans  effected  a  permanent  settlement. 

They  only  regretted  that  the  possession  of  that  beautitul 
tATdinift  island  was  not  enough  to  convert  the  western 
***""**•  waters  into  a  Roman  inland  sea,  so  long  as  Sar- 

dinia still  remained  Carthaginian.  S  x>n,  however,  afler  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  there  appeared  an  unexpected  pro* 
pect  of  wresting  from  the  Carthaginians  the  second  island 
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The  Libyan  ^^  ^^^  Mediterranean,  In  Africa,  immediately 
*'*^'*'^*^**^°-  after  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Rome,  the 
mercenaries  and  the  subjects  of  the  Phoenicians  joined  in  a 
common  revolt.  The  blame  of  the  dangerous  insurrection 
was  mainly  chargeable  on  the  Carthaginian  government. 
lu  the  Inst  years  of  the  war  Hamilcar  had  not  been  able  to 
pay  his  Sicilian  mercenaries  as  formerly  from  his  own  r» 
sources,  and  he  had  vainly  requested  that  money  might  b€ 
sent  to  him  from  home ;  he  might,  he  was  told,  send  his 
forces  to  Africa  to  be  paid  off.  He  obeyed ;  but  as  he 
knew  the  men,  he  prudently  embarked  them  in  small  sub- 
divisions, that  the  authorities  might  pay  them  off  by  troops 
or  might  at  least  separate  them,  and  he  then  laid  down  his 
command.  But  all  his  precautions  were  thwarted  not  so 
much  by  the  emptiness  of  the  exchequer,  as  by  the  bureau- 
cratic  mode  of  transacting  business  and  the  folly  of  the 
government.  They  waited  till  the  whole  army  was  once 
more  united  in  Libya,  and  then  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
pay  promised  to  the  men.  Of  course  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  the  hesitating  and  cowardly  demean- 
our of  the  authorities  showed  the  mutineers  what  they 
might  dare.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  districts 
ruled  by,  or  dependent  on,  Carthage ;  they  knew  the  feel- 
iiigs  which  had  been  provoked  throughout  these  districts  by 
the  slaughter  decreed  by  the  government  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Regulus  (p.  60)  and  by  the  fearful  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and  they  knew  also  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  never  kept  faith  and  never  pardoned ;  they 
were  well  aware  of  what  awaited  them,  should  they  di»* 
perse  to  their  homes  with  pay  exacted  by  mutiny.  Th 
Carthaginians  had  for  long  been  digging  the  mine,  and  they 
now  themselves  filled  it  with  men  who  could  not  but  ex- 
plode it.  Like  wildfire  the  revolution  spread  from  garrison 
to  garrison,  from  village  to  village ;  the  Libyan  women 
contributed  their  ornaments  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  merce« 
narics ;  a  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  SiciliM 
army,  became  the  victims  of  the  infuriated  multitude  *  Car 
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thage  was  already  besieged  on  two  sides,  and  the  Carthiv 
ginian  army  marching  out  of  the  city  was  totally  routed  i« 
consequence  of  the  blundering  of  its  unskilful  leader. 

When  the  Romans  thus  saw  their  hated  and  still  dread- 
ed foe  involved  in  a  greater  danger  than  any  ever  oocft- 
sioned  by  the  Roman  wars,  tbev  began  more  and  more  to 
regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  518— 
which,  if  it  was  not  in  reality  precipitate,  now 
at  least  appeared  so  to  all — ^and  to  forget  how  exhausted  at 
that  time  their  own  state  bad  been  and  how  powerful  had 
been  their  Carthaginian  rival.  Shame  indeed  forbade  their 
entering  into  communication  openly  with  the  Carthaginian 
rebels ;  in  fact,  they  gave  an  exceptional  permission  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  levy  recruits  for  this  war  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
hibited Italian  mariners  from  dealing  with  the  Libyans. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  government  of  Rome 
was  very  earnest  in  these  acts  of  friendly  alliance ;  for,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  dealings  between  the  African  insurgents 
and  the  Roman  mariners  continued,  and  when  Hamilcar, 
whom  the  extremity  of  the  peril  had  recalled  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  army,  seized  and  imprisoned  a 
number  of  Italian  captains  concerned  in  these  dealings,  the 
senate  interceded  for  them  with  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment and  procured  their  release.  The  insurgents  them- 
selves appeared  to  recognize  in  the  Romans  their  natural 
allies.  The  garrisons  in  Sardinia,  which  like  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  offered  the 
possession  of  the  island  to  the  Romans,  when  they  saw  that 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  un- 
conquered  mountaineers  of  the  interior  (about 
515) ;  and  a  similar  offer  came  even  from  the 
community  of  Dtica,  which  had  likewise  taken  part  ii  the 
revolt  and  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Hamilcar. 
The  latter  offer  was  declined  by  the  Romans,  chiefly  doubt- 
less because  its  acceptance  would  have  carried  them  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  and  therefore  farther  than 
the  Roman  government  was  then  disposed  to  go ;  on  the 
other  hand  they  entertained  the  proposals  of  the  Sardinias 
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mutineers,  and  took  over  from  them  the  portion  of  Sardinia 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginiani 
(516).  In  this  instance,  more  than  in  the  affiiif 
of  the  Mamertines,  the  Romans  were  justly  liable  to  tht 
reproach  that  a  great  and  victorious  nation  had  not  di^ 
dained  to  fraternize  and  share  the  spoil  with  a  venal  pack 
of  mercenaries,  and  had  not  sufficient  self-denial  to  prefer 
the  course  enjoined  by  justice  and  by  honour  to  the  gain 
of  the  moment.  The  Carthaginians,  whose  troubles  reached 
their  height  just  about  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Sar- 
dinia, were  silent  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  unwarrantable 
violence ;  but,  afler  their  peril  had  been,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  probably  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Romans,  averted  by  the  genius  of  Ilamilcar,  and  Carthage 
had  been  restored  to  her  full  sovereignty  in 
Africa  (517),  Carthaginian  envoys  immediately 
appeared  at  Rome  to  require  the  restitution  of  Sardinia. 
But  the  Romans,  not  inclined  to  restore  their  booty,  replied 
with  frivolous  or  at  any  rate  irrelevant  complaints  as  to  all 
sorts  of  injuries  which  they  alleged  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  traders,  and  hastened  to  declare 
war ;  *  the  principle,  that  in  politics  power  is  the  mea^ttre 
of  right,  appeared  in  its  naked  eflrontery.  Just  resentrient 
urged  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  that  oflfer  of  war;  liad 
Catulus  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Sardinia  five  }  tsars 
before,  the  war  would  probably  have  pursued  its  co  irse. 
But  now,  when  both  islands  were  lost,  when  Libya  W¥«  in 
a  ferment,  and  when  the  state  was  weakened  to  the  utl/iost 
by  its  twenty-four  yeai*s'  struggle  with  Rome  and  the  dread- 
ful civil  war  that  had  raged  for  nearly  five  years  more,  they 
were  obliged  to  submit     It  was  only  after  repeatei  en< 

*  That  the  oeaaion  of  the  islands  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italj^ 
which  the  peace  of  618  prescribed  to  the  Garthoginiai'S,  dill 
not  include  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  is  an  ascertainnd  tiCt  (p. 
72) ;  but  the  statement,  that  the  Romans  made  that  a  pretext  for  theit 
occupation  of  the  island  three  years  after  the  peace,  is  ill  attested.  Had 
they  done  so,  they  would  merely  hare  adde<l  diplomatic  f<r  lly  to  paliu 
oal  effronterr. 

Vol.  il.— 4* 
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treaties,  and  afler  the  Phoenicians  had  bound  themselves  to 
f>ay  tc  Rome  a  ransom  of  1200  talcnU  (£292,000)  for  the 
warlike  preparations  which  had  been  wantonly  begun,  that 

the    Romans    reluctantly    desisted    from    war. 

Thus  the  Romans  acquired  Sardinia  almost 
without  a  struggle;  to  which  they  added  Corsica,  Uie 
•ocient  possession  of  the  Etruscans,  where  perhaps  some 
detachod  Roman  garrisons  still  remained  over  from  the  last 
war  (p.  53).  In  Sardinia,  however,  and  still  more  in  the 
rugged  G>r8ica,  the  Romans  restricted  themselves,  just  as 
the  Phoenicians  had  done,  to  an  occupation  of  the  coasts. 
With  the  natives  in  the  interior  they  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  hunting  them 
like  wild  beasts ;  they  baited  them  with  dogs,  and  carried 
what  they  captured  to  the  slave  market ;  but  they  under- 
took no  real  conquest.  They  had  occupied  the  islands  not 
on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  security  of  Italy.  Now 
that  the  confederacy  possessed  the  throe  large  islands,  it 
might  call  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  its  own. 

The  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  the  western  sea  of  Italy 

introduced  into  the  state  administration  of 
■dminimm*     Rome  a  distinction,  which   to  all  appearance 

tion  in  the  •    •      j.   j  •  •  j       ^>  />  • 

transnurine  Originated  HI  mere  cocsideratiuns  of  convenience 
'***'****®'**  and  almost  accidentally,  but  nevertheless  came 
to  be  of  th(i  deepest  importance  in  the  sequel — ^the  distino- 
:ion  between  the  continental  and  transmarine  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, or  to  use  the  appellations  ailerwards  current, 
the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Hitherto 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  community,  the  consuls, 
had  no  legally  defined  sphere  of  action ;  on  the  contrary 
their  field  of  action  extended  as  far  as  the  Roman  govern 
ment  itself.  Of  course,  however,  in  practice  they  made  a 
division  of  functions  between  them,  and  of  course  also  they 
were  bound  in  every  particular  department  of  their  duties 
by  the  existing  enactments  in  regard  to  it;  the  jurisdiction, 
for  instance,  over  Roman  citizens  had  in  every  case  to  be 
lefl  to  the  praetor,  and  in  the  Latin  or  other  autonc  nous 
communities  the  existing  treaties  had  to  be  respected.     The 
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four  quaestors  who  had  been  since  487  distrilv 
uted  throughout  Italy  did  not,  formally  at  least^ 
cui*tail  the  consular  authority,  for  in  Italy,  just  as  in  I!ome, 
they  were  regarded  simply  as  auxiliary  magistrates  de- 
pendent on  the  consuls.  This  mode  of  administration  ap-  i 
pears  to  have  been  at  first  extended  also  to  the  territories  I 
taken  from  Carthage,  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  gov 
erned  for  some  years  by  quaestors  under  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  consuls ;  but  the  Romans  must  very  soon  hav« 
become  practically  convinced  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
have  superior  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the  trans- 
ProviBcUi  marine  regions.  As  they  had  been  obliged  to 
praetors.  abandon  the  concentration  of  the  Roman  juris- 
diction in  the  person  of  the  praetor  as  the  community  ex- 
tended, and  to  send  to  the  more  remote  districts  deputy 
judges  (i.  555),  so  now  (527)  the  concentration 
of  administrative  and  military  power  in  the 
person  of  the  consuls  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  each  of 
the  new  transmarine  regions — viz.,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  with 
Corsica  annexed  to  it — there  was  appointed  a  special  aux- 
iliary consul,  who  was  in  rank  and  title  inferior  to  the  con- 
sul and  equal  to  the  praetor,  but  otherwise  was — like  the 
consul  in  earlier  times  before  the  praetorship  was  instituted 
—in  his  own  sphere  of  action  at  once  commander-in-chief, 
chief  magistrate,  and  supreme  judge.  The  direct  adminis- 
tration of  finance  alone  was  withheld  from  these  new  chief 
magistrates,  as  from  the  first  it  had  been  withheld  from  the 
consuls  (i.  328) ;  one  or  more  quaestors  were  assigned  to 
them,  who  were  in  all  respects  dependent  on  them  and  were 
regarded  officially  as  sons,  as  it  were,  in  the  household  of 
their  respective  praetors,  but  had  specially  to  manage  the 
finances  and  to  render  account  of  their  admLaistration  to  the 
■cnate  afler  having  laid  down  their  office. 

This  difference  in  the  supreme  administrative  power  was  f 
the  only  legal  distinction  between  the  continen- 
li^^Suhe      tal  and  transmarine  possessions.     The  principles 
proTineos.       .^  other  respects,  on  which  Rome  had  organized 
her  dependencies  in  Italy,  were  transfsrred  also  to  the  extra- 1 
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(jbMMT.        Italian  districts.    As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
ei««.  communities  without  exception  foifeited  theil 

independence  in  external  relations.  As  to  internal  inter 
course,  no  provincial  could  thenceforth  acquire  valid  prop 
erty  in  the  province  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own  com 
munity,  or  perhaps  even  conclude  a  valid  marriage.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  government  tolerated,  a  least  i& 
Sicily,  the  federative  organization  of  the  cities,  which  wai 
fraught  with  little  danger,  and  even  the  general  Sicilian 
diets  with  their  harmless  right  of  petition  and  complaint.* 
In  monetary  arrangements  it  was  not  practicable  at  once  to 
declare  the  Roman  currency  to  be  the  only  valid  tender  in 
the  islands ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  obtained 
legal  circulation,  and  in  like  manner,  at  least  as  a  rule,  the 
right  of  coining  the  precious  metals  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  cities  in  Roman  Sicily.f  On  the  other 
^^^  hand  not  only  was  the  landed  property  in  all 

Sicily  left  untouched — ^the  principle,  tbat  the  land 
out  of  Italy  fell  by  right  of  war  to  the  Romans  as  their  prop- 
erty, was  still  unknown  in  this  century — but  all  the  Sicilian 
and  Sardinian  communities  retained  self-administration  and 
some  sort  of  autonomy.  The  democratic  con- 
stitutions  were  no  doubt  set  aside  in  all  the 
communities,  and  in  every  city  the  power  was  transferred 

*  That  this  was  the  case  may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  **Sicu1i  **  agaiDSt  Marcellus  (Lit.  zxvi.  26,  w^.),  partly  from 
the  ^'conjoint  petitions  of  all  the  Sicilian  communities^'  (Cicero,  Verr, 
a.  4%  102;  45,  114;  50,  146;  iii.  88,  204),  partly  from  well-knowa 
analogy  (Marquardt,  Handb.  iii.  1,  267).  Because  there  was  no  cof»- 
mtreivnn  between  tiie  different  towns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  then 
was  no  eancilium, 

f  The  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver  was  not  monopoUsed  by 
Rome  in  the  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  Italy,  evidently  because  gola 
and  silver  money  not  struck  after  the  Roman  standard  was  of  less  im- 
portauce.  But  in  their  case  too  the  mints  were  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  re- 
stricted to  the  coinage  of  copper,  or  at  most  diver,  small  money ;  evei 
the  most  favourably  treated  communities  of  Roman  Sicily,  such  as  th^ 
Mamertinee,  the  Oenturipans,  the  Alaesines,  the  Segestans,  and  tlie  Fi 
aormitans  also  in  the  main,  coined  only  copper. 
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to  the  hands  of  a  council  representing  the  civic  aristocracy 
and  the  Sicilian  communities,  at  least,  were  required  t4 
institute  a  general  valuation  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
census  every  fiflh  year.  But  both  these  measures  were 
only  the  necessary  result  of  subordination  to  the  Romac 
senate^  which  in  reality  could  not  govern  with  Greek  eccle^ 
iiae^  or  without  a  view  of  the  financial  and  military  re> 
sources  of  each  dependent  community ;  in  the  various  dis- 
tiicts  of  Italy  also  the  same  course  was  in  both  respects 
pursued. 

But,  side  by  side  with  thi;>  essential  equality  of  rights, 
Tenfhfl  and  there  was  established  a  distinction  between  the 
■'****"^  Italian  communities  on  the  one  hand,  and*  the 
transmarine  communities  on  the  other — a  distinction  indeed 
only  de  facto,  but  yet  veny  important  in  its  effects.  The 
transmarine  communities  furnished  no  fixed  contingent  to 
the  army  or  fleet  of  the  Romans ;  *  and  they  lost  the  right 
of  arms,  at  least  in  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  employed 
otherwise  than  on  the  summons  of  the  Roman  praetor  for 
tlie  defence  of  their  own  homes,  and  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  at  liberty  to  send  Italian  troops  at  its  pleasure 
into  the  islands.  In  lieu  of  contingents  a  tenth  of  the  field- 
produce  of  Sicily,  and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  on 
all  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  or  imported  to  the 
Sicilian  harbours,  were  paid  to  Rome.  Neither  tax  was  in 
itself  new.  The  imposts  levied  by  the  Persian  great  king 
and  the  Carthaginian  republic  were  substantially  of  the 
same  character  with  that  tenth ;  and  in  Greece  also  such  a 
taxation  had  for  long  been,  afler  Oriental  precedent,  asso- 
ciated with  the  tyrannis  and  often  also  with  a  hegemony. 
The  Sicilians,  in  particular,  had  long  paid  their  tenth  either 
to  Syracuse  or  to  Carthage,  and  had  long  levied  customs-duei 
on  account  of  others.  "  We  received,"  says  Cicero,  "  the 
Sicilian  communities  into  our  clientship  and  protection  in 

*  This  is  implied  in  Hiero's  expression  (Liv.  zxii.  87) :  that  he  knew 
that  the  Romans  made  use  of  nona  but  Roman  or  Latin  infantry  and 
eavalry,  and  employed  **  foreigners  **  at  most  only  among  the  Ughl 
armed  troops. 
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such  a  way  that  they  continued  under  the  sai.ie  law  undef 
which  they  hod  lived  before,  and  obeyed  the  Roman  com 
luunity  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  obeyed  their 
own  rulers."  It  is  fair  that  this  should  not  be  overlooked  ; 
but  to  continue  an  injustice  is  to  commit  injustice.  Viewed 
in  relation  not  to  the  subjects,  who  merely  changed  roa»> 
t?ri,  but  to  their  new  rulers,  the  abandonment  of  the  equally 
wise  and  magnanimous  principle  of  Roman  statesmanship 
•—viz.,  that  Rome  should  accept  from  her  subjects  simply 
military  aid,  and  never  pecuniary  compensation  in  lieu  of 
it — was  of  a  fatal  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
alleviations  in  the  rates  and  the  mode  of  levying  them,  as 
well  as  all  exceptions  in  detail,  were  as  nothing.  Such  ex- 
ceptions were,  no  doubt,  made  in  various  cases 
ties  exempt-  Messana  was  directly  admitted  to  the  confede 
racy  of  the  togati,  and,  like  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Roman  fleet.  Various 
other  cities — Segesta  and  Ilalicyae,  which  wore  the  first 
towns  of  Carthaginian  Sicily  that  joined  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, Centuripa,  an  inland  town  in  the  east  of  the  island, 
which  was  destined  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  Syracusan 
territory  in  its  neighbourhood,*  Alaesa  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  was  the  first  of  the  free  Greek  towns  to  join 
the  Romans,  and  above  all  Panormus,  hitherto  the  capital 
of  Carthaginian,  and  now  destined  to  become  that  of  Ro- 
man, Sicily — ^while  not  admitted  to  the  Italian  military  con« 
fedcracy,  yet  received  in  addition  to  other  favours  immunity 
from  tribute  and  tenths,  so  that  their  position  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  was  even  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
Italian  communities.  The  Romans  thus  applied  to  Sicily 
the  ancient  principle  of  their  policy,  that  of  subdividing  the 
dependent  communities  into  carefully  graduated  classes  with 

*  Thia  is  shown  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  also  by  tbi 
remarkable  exceptional  provision  which  allowed  the  Centuripans  to  set- 
lie  in  any  part  of  Sicily.  They  required,  us  Roman  spies,  the  itmo8\ 
freedom  of  movement.  Besides,  Centuripa  appears  to  htve  bdet 
among  tL3  first  cities  that  went  over  to  Rome  (Diodorus^  /  xjdii.  p 

roi). 
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different  privileges;  but  the  Sardinian  and  Sicilian  com 
m unities  on  the  whole  occupied  a  position  not  of  dependeni 
alliance,  but  of  recognized  tributary  subjection. 

It  is  true  that  this  thorough  distinction  between  the 
communities    that    furnished    contin£?ents    and 
the  proT-         those  that  paid  tribute,  or  at  least  did  not  fur^ 
'"***'  nish  contingents,  was  not  in  law  necessarily  co- 

incident with  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces. Transmarine  communities  might  belong  to  the  Ital- 
ian confederacy ;  the  Mamertines  for  example  were  sub- 
stantially on  a  level  with  the  Italian  Sabellians,  and  there 
existed  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  even  of  new 
communities  with  Latin  rights  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  any 
more  than  in  the  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  Com- 
munities on  the  mainland  might  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  bearing  arms  and  become  tributary ;  this  arrangement 
was  already  the  case  with  certain  Celtic  districts  on  the  Po 
and  was  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  afler  times. 
But,  in  reality,  the  communities  that  furnished  contingents 
as  decidedly  preponderated  on  the  mainland  as  the  tributary 
communities  in  the  islands ;  and  while  Italian  settlements 
were  not  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  either  in 
Sicily  with  its  Hellenic  civilization  or  in  Sardinia,  the  Ro- 
man government  had  beyond  doubt  already  determined  not 
only  to  subdue  the  barbarian  land  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps,  but  also,  as  their  conquests  advanced,  to 
establish  in  it  new  communities  of  Italic  origin  and  Italic 
rights.  Thus  their  transmarine  possessions  were  not  mere- 
ly reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  but  were  destined  to 
remain  subject  in  all  time  to  come ;  whereas  the  official 
field  recently  marked  off  by  law  for  the  consuls,  or,  which 
•a  the  same  thing,  the  continental  territory  of  the  Romans, 
iras  to  become  a  new  and  more  extended  Italy,  which  should 
reach  firom  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  the  first  instance, 
indeed,  this  essentially  geographical  conception  of  Italy  was 
not  altogether  coincident  with  the  political  conception  of 
the  Italian  confederacy ;  it  was  partly  wider,  partly  nar 
rower.     But  even  now  the  Romans  r(^arded  the  whole 
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space  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Alps  as  Italia^  that  is,  aa 
the  present  or  future  domain  of  the  togali^  and,  just  aa  wai 
and  still  is  the  case  in  North  America,  the  boundary  was 
provisionally  marked  oS  in  a  geographical  sense,  that  tha 
field  might  be  gradually  occupied  in  a  political  sense  alsi 
with  the  advance  of  colonization.* 

In  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  import 
Event!  <m  *"^*  *"^^  long-contemplated  colony  of  Brundvsium 
the  AdrUUo  had  at  lenirth  been  founded  before  the  dose  of 
the  war  with  Carthage  (510)|  the  supremacy  of 
Koine  was  from  the  very  first  decided.  In  the 
western  sea  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  rid  herself  of  rivals ; 
in  the  eastern,  the  quarrels  of  the  Hellenes  themselves  pre- 
vented any  of  the  states  in  the  Grecian  peninsula  from 
acquiring  or  retaining  power.  The  most  considerable  of 
them,  that  of  Macedonia,  had  through  the  influence  of  Egypt 
been  dislodged  from  the  upper  Adriatic  by  the  Aetoliana 
and  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaeans,  and  was  scaroe- 

*  This  distinction  between  Italy  ns  the  Roman  mainland  or  consular 
sphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  transmarine  territory  or  praetorial 
sphere  on  the  other,  abready  appears  yariously  applied  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  ritual  rule,  that  certain  priests  should  not  leaTe  Rome  (VaL 
Max.  i.  1,  2),  was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  sea  (Liv.  Ep,  19,  xxxvii.  61.  Tac.  Anru  iii.  58,  71;  Cio. 
Phil,  xl  8,  18 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxviii.  88,  44,  Ep,  69.  The  distinction  is 
still  more  definitely  brought  out  in  the  interpretation  which  was  pro> 
posed  in  644  to  be  put  upon  the  old  rule,  that  the  consul 
could  nominate  the  dictator  only  on  ^*  Roman  ground :  ^  vii. 
that  *' Roman  ground '^  comprehended  all  Italy  (Liv.  xxvii.  6).  The 
erection  of  the  Celtic  land  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  a  spe- 
cial province,  distinct  from  that  of  the  consuls  and  subject  to  a  separate 
chief  magistrate,  was  the  work  of  Sulla.  Of  course  no  one  will  con- 
sider it  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  already  in  the  sixth  century  Gal- 
tia  or  Ariminum  is  very  often  designated  as  the  *'  official  district "  {pn^ 
9incia)  ordinarily  of  one  of  the  consuls.  Provlncia,  as  is  well  known, 
denoted  in  the  older  language  not  what  we  now  call  provhice,  a  definite 
ipace  assigned  as  a  district  to  a  standing  chief  magistrate,  but  simply 
the  department  of  duty  prescribed  for  the  particulat  rnagistrate  by  law, 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  agreement ;  and  in  that  sense  it  was  certainly 
allowable,  and  was  even  for  a  time  the  rule,  that  r  ae  of  the  coosuki 
should  undertake  the  government  of  Northern  Italy 
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ly  even  in  a  position  to  defend  its  northern  frontier  against 
the  barbarians.  How  desirous  the  Romans  were  to  keep 
down  Macedonia  and  its  natural  ally,  the  king  of  Syriai 
and  how  closely  they  associated  themselves  with  the  Egyp- 
tian policy  directed  to  that  object,  is  shown  by  the  remark 
ftble  offer  which  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage  they 
made  to  king  Ptolemy  IIL  Euergetes,  to  support  him  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  Seleucus  II.  Callinicus  of  Syria 

(who  reigned  507-529)  on  account  of  the  mur* 

der  of  Berenice,  and  in  which  Macedonia  had 
probably  taken  part  with  the  latter.  Generally,  the  rela- 
tions of  Rome  with  the  Hellenistic  states  became  closer ;  the 
senate  already  negotiated  even  with  Syria,  and  interceded 
with  the  Seleucus  just  mentioned  on  behalf  of  the  Ilians 
with  whom  the  Romans  claimed  affinity. 

No  direct  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  nfifairs  of 
the  eastern  powers  took  place  for  the  present,  simply 
because  Rome  had  no  need  for  her  own  ends  to  interfere. 
ThfO  Achaean  league,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  arrested 
by  the  narrow-minded  coterie-policy  of  Aratus,the  Aetoliau 
republic  of  military  adventurers,  and  the  decayed  Mace- 
donian empire  kept  down  each  other's  power  without  the 
necessity  of  Roman  intervention  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
Romans  of  that  time  avoided  rather  than  sought  transmarine 
aoquisitions.  When  the  Acamanians,  appealing  to  the 
ground  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  destruction  of  11  ion,  besought  the  descendants  of 
Aeneas  to  help  them  against  the  Aetolians,  the  senate  did 
indeed  attempt  a  diplomatic  mediation ;  but  when  the 
Aetolians  returned  an  answer  drawn  up  in  their  own  saucy 
&shion,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  Roman  senators  by 
no  means  provoked  them  into  undertaking  a  war  by  which 

they  would  have  freed  the  Macedonians  from 

their  hereditary  foe  (about  515). 

Even  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  naturally  in  such  a 

myiian  pi-      State  of  matters  the  only  trade  that  flourished  on 

'•*^*  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  from  which  theoomperce 

of  Italy  suffered  greatl} ,  was  submitted  to  by  the  Romanf 
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with  an  undue  me4isure  of  patience, — ^a  patience  intimatelj 
connected  with  their  radical  aversion  to  maritime  war  and 
their  wretched  marine.  But  at  length  it  became  too  flfr 
grant.  Favoured  by  Macedonia,  which  no  longer  found  ocea* 
sion  to  continue  its  oid  function  of  protecting  Hellenio  cooi* 
merce  from  the  corsairs  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  benefit  of  iti 
ibes,  the  rulers  of  Scodra  had  induced  the  Illyrian  tribe»— > 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  and 
northern  Albanians  of  the  present  day — to  unite  for  joint 
piratical  expeditions  on  a  great  scale.  With  whole  squad- 
rons  of  their  swifb-sailing  vessels  with  two  banks  of  oars,  th€ 
well-known  "  Libumian  "  cutters,  the  Illyrians  waged  war  by 
sea  and  along  the  coasts  against  all  and  sundry.  The  Greek 
settlements  in  these  regions,  the  island-towns  of  Issa  (Lissa) 
and  Pharos  (Lesina),  the  important  ports  of  Epidamnua 
(Durazzo)  and  ApoUonia  (to  the  north  of  Avlone  on  the 
Aous)  of  course  suffered  especially,  and  weie  repeatedly 
beleaguered  by  the  barbarians.  Farther  to  the  south,  mor^ 
over,  the  corsairs  establishc<l  themselves  in  Phoenioe,  the 
most  flourishing  town  of  Epirus ;  partly  voluntarily,  part- 
ly by  constraint,  the  Epirots  and  Acarnanians  entered  into 
an  unnatural  symmachy  with  the  foreign  freebooters ;  the 
coast  was  insecure  even  as  far  as  Elis  and  Messene.  In  vain 
the  Actolians  and  Achaeans  colK^ted  what  ships  they  had, 
with  a  view  to  check  the  evil ;  in  a  battle  on  the  open  sea 
they  were  beaten  by  the  pirates  and  their  Greek  allies ;  the 
corsair  fleet  was  able  at  length  to  take  possession  even  of 
the  rich  and  important  island  of  Corey  ra  (Corfu).  The  com- 
plaints of  Italian  mariners,  the  appeals  for  aid  of  their  old 
allies  the  ApolloniatoA,  and  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  be- 
sieged Issaeans  at  length  compelled  the  Roman  senate  to 
send  at  least  ambiuisadors  to  Scodra.  The  brothers  Guius 
and  laieiuH  Corunennius  went  thither  to  demand  that  kins 
Agrou  should  put  an  end  to  the  nuisanee.  The  king  an 
8were<l  that  aeeording  to  the  national  law  of  the  Illyrians 
piracy  was  a  lawful  trnde,  and  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  put  a  Ht^ip  to  pHvatnerlng ;  whereupon  Lucius  Co' 
runcaniuH  rejtiled,  lliul  in  that  eaite  Rome  would  make  it  her 
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business  to  introduce  better  law  among  the  Illyrians.  Fo? 
this  certainly  not  very  diplomatic  reply  one  of  the  envoyi 
was — by  the  king's  orders,  as  the  Romans  asserted — mur- 
dered on  the  way  home,  and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
was  refused.  The  senate  had  now  no  choice  lefb  to  it.  In 
the  spring  of  525  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  the  line, 
Expedition  ^'^^  a  landing-army  on  board,  appeared  off 
■g»^  Apollonia;    the  corsair-vessels  were    scattered 

before  the  former,  while  the  latter  demolished 
the  piratic  strongholds ;  the  queen  Teuta,  who  afler  the 
death  of  her  husband  Agron  conducted  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Pinnes,  besieged  in  her  last 
retreat,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  conditions  dictated  by 
Rome.  The  rulers  of  Scodra  were  again  confined  both  on 
the  north  and  south  to  the  original  limits  of  their  narrow 
domain,  and  had  to  quit  their  hold  not  only  on  all  the 
Greek  towns,  but  also  on  the  Ardiaei  in  Dalraatia,  the  Par- 
thini  around  Epidamnus,  and  the  Atintanes  in  northern 
Epirus ;  no  armed  Illyrian  vessel,  and  not  more  than  two 
unarmed  in  company,  were  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  sail 
to  the  south  of  Lissus  (Alessio,  between  Scutari  and  Du- 
razzo).  The  maritime  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  Adriatic 
was  asserted,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  way, 
by  the  rapid  and  energetic  suppression  of  the  evil  of  piracy. 
But  the  Romans  went  further,  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  east  coast.  The  Illyrians  of  Scodra 
of  territory  Were  rendered  tributary  to  Rome ;  Demetrius 
^  of  Pharos,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  service 

of  Teuta  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  installed,  as  a  depend- 
ent dynast  and  ally  of  Rome,  over  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  Dalmatia ;  the  Greek  cities  Corey ra,  Epidamnus,  Apol- 
lonia, and  the  communities  of  the  Atintanes  and  Parthini 
were*  attached  to  Rome  under  mild  forms  of  symmachy. 
These  acquisitions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  require  the  appointment  of  a 
special  auxiliary  consul ;  governors  of  subordinate  rank 
appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Corey  ra  and  perhaps  also  to 
other  places,  and  the  superintendence  of  these  possession 
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seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  who 
administered  Italy.*  Thus  the  most  important  stations  in 
imroeNdon  the  Adriatic  became  subject,  like  Sicily  and  Sar> 
radMaoe-  dinia,  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  What  other 
doDia.  result  was  to  be  expected  ?    Rome  was  in  want 

of  a  good  naval  station  in  the  upper  Adriatic — a  want  which 
was  not  supplied  by  her  possessions  on  the  Italian  shore ; 
her  new  allies,  especially  the  Greek  commercial  towns,  saw 
in  the  Romans  their  deliverers,  and  doubtless  did  what 
they  could  permanently  to  secure  so  powerful  a  protec- 
tion ;  in  Greece  itself  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  oppose 
the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  praise  of  the  liberators 
was  on  every  one's  lips.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
there  was  greater  rejoicing  or  shame  in  Hellas,  when,  in 
place  of  the  ten  ships  of  the  line  of  the  Achaean  league,  iIm 
most  warlike  power  in  Greece,  two  hundred  sail  belonging 
to  the  barbarians  now  entered  her  harbours  and  accom- 
plished at  a  blow  the  task,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  but  in  which  they  had  failed  so  miserably.  But  if 
the  Greeks  were  ashamed  that  the  salvation  of  their 
oppressed  countrymen  had  to  come  from  abroad,  they 
accepted  the  deliverance  at  least  with  a  good  grace ;  they 
did  not  fail  to  receive  the  Romans  solemnly  into  the  fellow- 

*  A  standiog  RomaD  commandant  of  Corcyra  is  apparently  men* 
tioned  in  Polyb.  zxii.  16,  6  (erroneously  translated  by  Liv.  xxxfiii.  11, 
comp.  zlii.  87),  and  a  similar  one  in  the  case  of  Issa  in  Liy.  xliiL  9. 
We  have,  moreoTer,  tlie  analogy  of  the  praefectua  pro  legato  innHarym 
BaUarvm  (Orelli,  732),  and  of  the  govemor  of  Pandataria  ( Corp.  Inter, 
NeapoL  8528).  It  appears,  accordingly,  to  have  been  a  rule  in  the  R(^ 
man  administration  to  appoint  non-senatorial  praefeeti  for  the  more  m* 
mote  islands.  But  these  "deputies^  presuppose  in  the  nature  of  tha 
case  the  existence  of  a  superior  magistrate  who  nominates  and  superin* 
t«nd8  them ;  and  this  superior  magistracy  can  only  have  been  at  this 
period  that  of  the  consuls.  Subsequently,  after  the  erection  of  Mace* 
donia  and  Gallia  Oisalpina  into  provinces,  the  superior  administration 
was  committed  to  one  of  these  two  governors ;  the  very  territory  now 
hi  question,  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent  Roman  province  of  lllyricun\ 
^longed,  10  ia  well  known,  in  part  to  Caesar^s  district  of  admioistm 
kkm. 
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»hip  of  the  Hellenic  nation  by  admitting  then,  to  the  Isth- 
mian games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Macedonia  was  silent ;  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
test in  arms,  and  disdained  to  do  so  in  words.  No  resist- 
ance was  encountered.  Nevertheless  Rome,  by  seizing  the 
keys  to  her  neighbour's  house,  had  converted  that  neighbour 
into  an  adversary  who,  should  he  recover  his  power,  or 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  occur,  might  be  expected 
emphatically  to  break  the  silence.  Had  the  energetic  and 
prudent  king  Antigonus  Doson  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
doubtless  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  Romans  had  flung 
down,  for,  when  some  years  afterwards  the  dynast  Demetriui 
of  Pharos  withdrew  from  the  hegemony  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
piracy  contrary  to  the  treaty  in  concert  with  the  Istrians, 
and  subdued  the  Atintanes  whom  the  Romans  had  declared 
independent,  Antigonus  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the 
troops  of  Demetrius  fought  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  at 
122.  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (532).   But  Antigonus  died 

221.  22a  (in  the  winter  533-4) ;  and  his  successor  Philip, 
still  a  boy,  allowed  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus 
to  attack  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  to  destroy  his  capital, 
and  to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom  into  exile 
'"•  (535). 

The  mainland  of  Italy  proper,  south  of  the  Apennines, 
Northern  enjoyed  profound  peace  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
itoiy.  tum  :  the  six  days'  war  with  Falerii  (513)  was 

little  more  than  an  interlude.  But  on  the  north^ 
between  the  territory  of  the  confederacy  and  the  natural 
boundary  of  Italy — the  chain  of  the  Alps — there  still 
extended  a  wide  region  not  absolutely  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Beyond  the  Apennines  they  possessed  nothing 
but  the  narrow  space  between  the  Aesis  above  Ancona  and 
the  Rubico  below  Cesena,*  nearly  the  modern  provinces  of 
Forli  and  Urbino.  South  of  the  Po  the  strong  CeltVj  triba 
of  the  Boii  still  held  its  ground  (from  Parma  to  Bologna) 

*  According  to  the  most  careful  recent  investigations  of  the  loooll* 
ty,  the  Rubico  Is  the  Fiumicino  near  Savignano,  which  however  haf 
DOW  changed  its  channel  in  the  upper  part  of  \ls  couiie. 
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alongside  of  them,  the  Lingone-i  on  the  east  and  the  Aiiaret 
on  the  west  (in  the  region  of  Parma) — ^two  smaller  Celtk 
cantons  that  were  probably  clients  of  the  Boil — peopled  the 
plain.  At  the  western  end  of  the  plain  the  Ligurianfl 
began,  who,  mingled  with  isolated  Celtic  tribes,  and  settled 
on  the  Apennines  westward  from  Arezzo  and  Pisa,  occupied 
the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Po.  The  eastern  portioo 
of  the  plain  north  of  the  Po,  nearly  from  Verona  to  tlie 
coast,  was  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  a  race  different  from  the 
Celts  and  probably  of  Illyrian  extraction.  Between  theee 
And  the  western  mountains  were  settled  the  Cenomaiii 
(about  Brescia  and  Cremona)  who  rarely  acted  with  the 
Celtic  nation  and  were  probably  largely  intermingled  with 
Veneti,  and  t^e  Insubres  (around  Milan).  The  latter  wu 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Celtic  cantons  in  Italy,  and  wu 
in  constant  communication  not  merely  with  the  minor  com- 
munities partly  of  Celtic,  partly  of  non-Celtic  extraction, 
that  were  scattered  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  but  also  with  the 
Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Alps.  The  gates  of  the  Alps,  the 
mighty  stream  navigable  for  230  miles,  and  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  plain  of  the  then  civilized  Europe,  still  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  hereditary  foes  of  the  Italian  name, 
who,  humbled  indeed  and  weakened,  but  still  scarce  even 
nominally  dependent  and  still  troublesome  neighbours,  pei^ 
severed  in  their  barbarism,  and,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
spacious  plains,  continued  to  pasture  their  herds  and  to 
plunder.  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Romans  would 
hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  these  regions  ;  the  more  so 
as  the  Celts  gradually  l)egan  to  forget  their  defeats  in  the 
campaigns  of  471  and  472  and  to  bestir  them- 
selves  again,  and,  what  was  still  more  dangeroiMi 
the  Transalpine  Celts  began  anew  to  show  themselves  on 
the  south  of  the  Alps. 

In  fact  the  Boii  had  already  renewed  tlie  war  in  516,  and 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatas  had — without,  it  jp 
*   °     "*      true,  the  authority   of  the  general   diet — sum- 


monc'l  tlie  Transalpine  (iauls  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.     The  latt4>r  had  numerously  answered  tiM 
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j^  call,  and  in  518  a  Celtic  army  such  as  Itiil)  had 

not  seen  for  long,  encamped  before  AriiDir  am. 
The  Romans,  for  the  moment  much  too  weak  to  attempt  a 
battle,  concluded  an  armistice,  and  to  gain  time  allowed 
envoys  from  the  Celts  to  proceed  to  Rome,  who  vuiturcd 
In  the  senate  to  demand  the  cession  of  Ariminum — il 
teemed  as  if  the  times  of  Brennus  had  returned.  But  an 
unexpected  incident  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  it  had 
well  begun.  The  Boii,  dissatisfied  with  their  unbidden 
allies  and  afraid  probably  for  their  own  territory,  fell  into 
variance  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls.  An  open  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  Celtic  hosts  ;  and,  after  the  chiefs  of 
the  Boii  had  been  put  to  death  by  their  own  men,  the 
Transalpine  Gauls  returned  home.  The  Boii  were  thus 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  latter  were 
at  liberty  to  expel  them  like  the  Senones,  and  to  advance  at 
least  to  the  Po  ;  but  they  preferred  to  grant  the  Boii  peace 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  some  districts  of  their  land 
(518).  This  was  probably  done,  because  they 
were  just  at  that  time  expecting  the  renewed 
outbreak  of  war  with  Carthage ;  but,  afler  that  war  had 
been  averted  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  true  policy  requirer/ 
the  Roman  government  to  take  possession  as  speedily  and 
entirely  as  possible  of  the  country  up  to  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly the  constant  apprehensions  of  such  a  Roman  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Celts  were  sufficiently  justified.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  in  no  haste ;  and  so  the  Celts  them- 
selves began  the  war,  either  because  the  Roman  assignations 
of  land  on"  the  east  coast  (522),  although  not  a 
measure  immediately  directed  against  them,  made 
them  apprehensive  of  danger ;  or  because  they  perceived 
that  a  war  with  Rome  for  the  possession  of  Lombard y  was 
inevitable ;  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable,  because  their 
Celtic  impatience  was  onco  more  weary  of  inaction  and  pre- 
ferred to  arm  for  a  new  warlike  expedition.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cenomani,  who  acted  w  ith  the  Veneti  and 
declared  for  the  Romans,  all  the  Italian  Celts  concurred  ita 
Ihe  war,  and  they  were  j(»iiied  by  the  Celts  of  the  uppei 
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valley  of  the  Rhone,  or  rather  by  a  number  of  adventaren 
belonging  to  them,  under  the  leaders  Concolitanus  and 
Aneroestus  *  With  50,000  warriors  on  foot^  and  20,000  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots,  the  leaders  of  the  Celts  advanced 
to  the  Apennines  (529).  The  Romans  had  not 
anticipated  an  attack  on  this  side,  and  had  not 
ei|)Coted  that  the  Celts,  disregarding  the  Roman  fortressea 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  protection  of  their  own  kinsmen, 
would  venture  to  advance  directly  against  the  capital.  Not 
very  long  before  a  similar  Celtic  swarm  had  in  an  exactly 
similar  way  overrun  Greece.  The  danger  was  serious,  and 
appeared  still  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  The  belief 
that  Rome's  destruction  was  this  time  inevitable,  and  that 
the  Roman  soil  was  fated  to  beconie  the  property  of  tlie 
Gauls,  was  so  generally  diffused  among  the  multitude  in 
Rome  itself  that  the  government  reckoned  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  allay  the  absurd  superstitious  belief  of  the  mob 
by  an  act  still  more  absurd,  and  to  bury  alive  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman  in  the  Roman  Forum  with  a 
view  to  fulfil  the  sentence  of  destiny.  At  the  same  time 
they  made  more  serious  preparations.  Of  the  two  consular 
armies,  each  of  which  numbered  about  25,000  infantry  and 
1,100  cavalry,  one  was  stationed  in  Sardinia  under  Gaiui 
Atilius  Regulus,  the  other  at  Ariminum  under  Lucius 
Acmilius  Papus.  Both  received  orders  to  repair  as  speedily 
possible  to  Etruria,  the  point  of  immediate  danger.     The 


*  These,  whom  Polybiug  designates  as  the  **  Celts  in  the  Alps  and 
OQ  the  Rhone,  who  on  account  of  their  character  as  mi litirj  adventurers 
are  called  Graesati  (free  lances),*'  are  in  the  Capitolinc  Fusti  named  Otr- 
mnni.  It  is  possible  that  the  contemporary  annalists  may  have  here 
Bentioned  Celts  alone,  and  that  it  was  the  historical  speculation  of  the 
■ge  of  Cae!*ar  and  Augustus  that  first  induced  the  editors  of  these  Fasti 
to  treat  them  as  **  Germans."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the 
(aermans  in  the  Fasti  was  based  on  contemporary  records — in  which 
case  this  is  the  earliest  meiiiion  of  the  name — we  must  regard  it  as  de* 
noting  not  tlie  Germanic  races  who  were  afterwards  t^o  called,  but  a 
Celtic  horde ;  and  thin  hypothesis  may  be  the  more  readilj  adopted, 
since,  according  to  the  view  of  the  best  philoIogistH,  the  name  Germans 
ii  not  of  Germanic  but  of  'IJeltic  origin,  and  perhaps  signifies  *'  oriflrt.'' 
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Celts  bad  already  been  under  tbe  necessity  of  leaving  a 
garrison  at  bo  me  to  face  the  Cenoraani  and  Veneti,  who 
were  allied  with  Rome ;  now  the  levy  of  the  Umbrians  was 
directed  to  advance  from  their  native  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Boii,  and  to  inflict  all  the  injury  which  they 
eould  think  of  on  the  enemy  upon  his  own  soil.  The  militia 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  was  to  occupy  the  Apennines, 
and  if  possible  to  obstruct  the  passage  till  the  regular  troops 
could  arrive.  A  reserve  was  formed  in  Rome  of  50,000 
men.  Throughout  all  Italy,  which  on  this  occasion  recog- 
nized its  true  champion  in  Rome,  the  men  capable  of  service 
were  enrolled,  and  stores  and  materials  of  war  were 
collected. 

All  this,  however,  required  time.  For  once  the  Romans 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  it  was  too  late 
at  least  to  save  Etruria.  The  Celts  found  the  Apennines 
weakly  defended,  and  plundered  unopposed  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Tuscan  territory,  which  for  long  had  seen  no  enemy. 
They  were  already  at  Clusium,  three  days'  march  from 
Rome,  when  the  army  of  Ariminum,  under  the  consul 
Papus,  appeared  on  their  flank,  while  the  Etruscan  militia, 
which  afler  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  had  assembled  in 
rear  of  the  Gauls,  followed  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march. 
Suddenly  one  evening,  afler  the  two  armies  had  already  en 
camped  and  the  bivouac  fires  were  kindled,  the  Celtic  in 
fantry  again  broke  up  and  retreated  on  the  road  towards 
Faesulae  (Fiesole) :  the  cavalry  occupied  the  advanced 
posts  during  the  night,  and  followed  the  main  force  next 
morning.  When  the  Tuscan  militia,  who  had  pitched  their 
camp  close  upon  the  enemy,  became  aware  of  his  departure, 
they  imagined  that  the  host  had  begun  to  disperse,  and 
inarched  hastily  in  pursuit.  The  Gauls  had  reckoned  on 
this  very  result :  their  infiintry,  which  had  rested  and  was 
drawn  up  in  order,  awaited  on  a  well-chosen  battle-field  the 
Roman  militia,  which  came  up  from  its  forced  march 
fatigued  and  disordered.  Six  thousand  men  fell  afler  a 
furious  combat,  and  the  rest  of  the  militia,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a  hill,  would  have  perished 
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right  bank,  opposite  to  the  Insubrcs,  the  Ronian  legions  wen 
drawn  up,  and  the  bridges  were  broken  down  that  thej 
might  not  be  assailed,  at  least  in  the  rear,  by  their  dubioui 
allies. 

In  this  way  undoubtedly  the  river  cut  off  their  retreat, 
•nd  their  homeward  route  lay  through  the  hostile  army. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  and  of  Roman  di«> 
eipline  achieved  the  victory,  and  the  army  cut  its  way 
through :  once  more  the  Roman  tactics  had  redeemed  the 
blunders  of  the  general.  The  victory  was  due  to  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  not  to  the  generals,  who  gained  a  triumph 
only  through  popular  favour  in  opposition  to  the  just  decree 
of  the  senate.  Gladly  would  the  Insubres  have  made  peace ; 
but  Rome  required  unconditional  subjection,  and  things  had 
not  yet  come  to  that  pass.  They  tried  to  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  help  of  their  northern  kinsmen  ;  and,  with 
30,000  mercenaries  whom  they  had  raised  amongst  these 
and  their  own  levy,  they  received  the  two  consular  armies 
advancing  once  more  in  the  following  year  (532) 
from  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  to  invade 
their  land.  Various  obstinate  combats  took  place;  in  a 
diversion,  attempted  by  the  Insubres  against  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Clastidium  (Castoggio,  below  Pavia),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  Gallic  king  Virdumarus  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus.  But,  after  a 
battle  partially  gained  by  the  Celts  but  ultimately  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Romans,  the  consul  Gnaeus  Scipio  took  by 
assault  Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and  the 
capture  of  that  town  and  of  Comum  terminated  their  resist- 
ance.    Thus  the  Celts  of  Italy  were  completely 

toociiifln 
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merad       Vanquished,  and  as,  just  before,  the  Romans  had 


shown  to  the  Hellenes  in  the  war  with  the  pi- 
rates the  difference  between  a  Roman  and  a  Greek  sove« 
reignty  of  the  seavS,  so  they  had  now  brilliantly  demon- 
itrated  that  Rome  knew  how  to  defend  the  gates  of  Italy 
against  freebooters  on  land  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
whi<'h  Macedonia  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Greece,  and  thai 
in  spite  of  all  internal  quarrels  Italy  presented  a  united 
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front  to  the  common  enemy,  while  Greece  exhibited  distrao 
tion  and  discord. 

The  boundaiy  of  the  Alps  was  reached,  in  so  far  as  thf 
whole  flat  country  on  the  Po  was  either  rendered  subject  to 
the  Romans,  or,  like  the  territories  of  the  *  Cenomani  and 
Veneti,  was  occupied  by  dependent  allies.  It  needed  time^ 
however,  to  reap  the  consequences  of  this  victory  and  to 
Romanize  the  land.  In  this  the  Romans  did  not  adopt  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  mountainous  north- 
west of  Italy  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  they  tolerated,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
inhabitants ;  the  numerous  wars,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  waged  with  the  Ligurians  in  particular 
(first  in  516)  appear  to  have  been  slave-hunts 
rather  than  wars,  and,  often  as  the  cantons  and  valleys  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans,  Roman  sovereignty  in  that  quarter 
was  ordinarily  but  an  empty  name.  The  expedition  tc 
I  stria  also  (533)  appears  not  to  have  aimed  at 
much  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  last  lurk 
ing-places  of  the  Adriatic  pirates,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  commimication  by  land  along  the  coast  between  the  Italian 
conquests  of  Rome  and  her  acquisitions  on  the  other  shore. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Celts  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Po 
were  doomed  irretrievably  to  destruction ;  for,  owing  to 
the  looseness  of  the  ties  connecting  the  Celtic  nation,  none 
of  the  northern  Celtic  cantons  took  part  with  their  Italian 
kinsmen  except  for  money,  and  the  Romans  looked  on  the 
latter  not  only  as  their  national  foes,  but  as  the  usurpers  of 
their  natural  heritage.  The  extensive  assignations  of  land 
in  522  had  already  filled  the  whole  territory  b<v 
tween  Picenum  and  Ariminum  with  Roman 
colonists;  further  measures  of  the  same  character  were 
^aken,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  dislodge  and  extirpate  a 
naif-barbarous  population  like  the  Celtic,  but  partially  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  destitute  of  walled  towns.  The 
great  northern  highway,  which  had  been,  probably  some 
eighty  years  earUer,  carried  by  way  of  Otricoli  to  Nami^ 
and  had  shortly  before  been  prolonged  to  the  newly-founded 
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fortress  of  Spoletium  (514),  was  now  (534)  oar 
ried,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Flaminian  *•  roadj 
by  way  of  the  newly  established  niarket>village  Forum 
flaroinii  (near  Foligno),  through  the  pass  of  Furlo  to  the 
coast,  and  thence  along  the  latter  from  Fanum  (Fano)  to 
Ariminum  ;  it  was  the  first  artificial  road  which  crossed  Um 
Apennines  and  connected  the  two  Italian  seas.  Great  leal 
was  manifested  in  covering  the  newly  acquired  fertile  terri* 
tory  with  Roman  townships.  Already  on  the  Po  itself  the 
strong  fortress  of  Placentia  (Piaoenza)  had  been  founded  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  river ;  already  had  Cremona  been 
laid  out  on  the  lefl;  bank,  and  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Mutina  (Modena),  in  the  territory  acquire  from  the  Boii 
on  the  right,  had  far  advanced ;  already  preparations  were 
being  made  for  further  assignations  of  land  and  for  continii* 
ing  the  highway,  when  a  sudden  event  interrupted  the  R<> 
mans  in  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  suoeoonea. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BAMILOAR   AKD   HANNIBAI. 

The  treaty  with  Home  in  513  gave  to  the  Caithaginiani 
pease,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.    That  the 
BttitftUoDof     tribute  of  the  lare^est  portion  of  Sicily  now 
after  the         flowed  into  the  enemy's  exchequer  instead  of 
******  the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least  part  of 

their  loss.  They  felt  a  fiur  keener  regret  when  they  found 
that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopolizing  all  the 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Medi- 
terranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 
They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of  commercial  policy 
broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  commanded,  converted 
since  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open  thoroughfare  for  all 
nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy  rendered  completely 
independent  of  the  Phoenicians.  Nevertheless  the  peaceful 
Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in 
this  result.  They  had  met  with  similar  blows  already ; 
they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with  the  Massiliots,  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what  they  had  previously 
possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  possessions  which  they  re 
tained,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  Oceani 
were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  prosperity.  But  iu 
truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these  at  least  would 
continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  forget ;  and  if 
Rome  should  now  renew  from  Lilybaeum  the  enterprise 
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which  she  had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  from  Italjj 
Carthage  would  undoubtedly  fall,  unless  the  perversity  of 
the  enemy  or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should 
mtervene  to  save  it.  No  doubt  they  had  peace  for  the 
present ;  but  the  ratification  of  that  peace  had  huog  on  a 
thread,  and  they  knew  what  public  opinion  in  Rome  thought 
of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  concluded.  It  might  bo  thai 
Rome  was  not  yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and 
was  content  with  Italy ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Carthi^ 
ginian  state  depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect 
was  but  a  sorry  one ;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the 
Romans  might  not  find  it  even  convenient  for  their  Italian 
policy  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  to  subjection  their 
African  neighbour  1 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  518 
^^  in  the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ 

War  party       it  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of 

and  peaoe  ^     ^ 

^rtv  in  the  war ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  avengmg  the 
defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor  even  with  the 
direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost,  but  in  order  to 
secure  for  herself  an  exbtence  that  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.  But  when  a  war  of  annihi- 
lation is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  indefinitely,  im« 
pending  over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more  resolute,  and 
more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately  prepare  for 
the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable  moment, 
and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive  tactic*— 
always  find  themselves  hampered  by  the  indolent  and  cow- 
ardly mass  of  the  money-worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the 
final  struggle.  So  there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  for  peaoe 
and  a  party  for  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  them* 
selves  with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The  former 
found  its  sup2)ort  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of 
the  Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Groat,  as  ho  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
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leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  muoh-respceted 
Plasdrubal,  and  in  the  oflicers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.  Vehement  feud 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when 
the  Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  have 
already  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  governing 
party  had  instigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  frustrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity — and  particularly  that 
of  their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army — Ha- 
milcar  Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emer- 
gency solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mand, and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even  when 
they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when  the 
indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he 
was  able  by  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  by  his  dexte^ 
ous  treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly 
short  time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and 
SS7*  to  recall  rebellious  Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end 

of  517). 

During  this  war  the  patrot  party  had  kept  silence, 
now  it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catas- 
trophe had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  perni- 
cious character  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity 
theii  coterie-policy,  their  leanings  towards  the  Romans. 
On  the  other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  which  Rome  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed 
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plainly  even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaratior  of  war  bj 
Rome  was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damodef 
over  Carthage,  and  that,  if  Carthage  in  her  present  circuni* 
stances  went  to  war  with  Rome,  the  consequence  must 
necessarily  be  the  downfall  of  the  Phoenician  dominion  la 
Libya.  Probably  there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  wko^ 
despairing  of  the  future  of  their  country,  counselled  em&> 
gration  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic ;  who  could  blame 
themt  But  minds  of  the  nobler  order  disdain  to  save 
themselves  apart  from  their  nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  deriving  enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in 
which  the  multitude  of  good  men  despair.  They  accepted 
the  new  conditions  just  as  Rome  dictated  them  ;  no  course 
was  left  but  to  submit  and,  adding  fVesh  bitterness  to  their 
former  hatred,  carefully  to  cherish  and  husband  resentment 
—-that  last  resource  of  an  injured  nation.  They  then  took 
steps  towards  a  political  reform.*  They  had  become  suffi- 
ciently convinced  of  the  incorrigiblencss  of  the  party  in 
power :  the  fact  that  the  governing  lords  had  even  in  the 
last  war  neither  forgotten  their  spite  nor  learned  greater 
wisdom,  was  shown  by  the  effrontery  bordering  on  sim- 
plicity with  which  they  now  instituted  proceedings  against 
Ilamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the  mercenary  war,  because 
he  had  without  authority  from  the  government  promised 
money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had  the  club  of  officers 
and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow  this  rotten  and 
wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would  have  met 
with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  liome,  with  which  the 

*  Our  accounts  as  to  these  events  are  not  oiily  imperfect  Imt  one 
tided,  for  of  course  it  was  the  rersion  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  partj 
which  WM  adopted  by  the  Roman  annalists.  Even,  however,  in  our 
mutilated  and  distorted  accounts  (the  most  important  are  those  of  FabV 
08,  in  Polyb.  iii.  8 ;  Appian,  Hitp,  4 ;  and  Diodorus,  zxv.  p.  667)  the 
relations  of  the  parties  appear  cleaH  j  enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gossip  bjf 
which  its  opponents  sought  to  blacken  the  "  revolutionary  oombioa- 
tion  *'  (freu^f ia  xw  noviifioxd'TMv  avQMnotv)  specimens  may  be  had  is 
Nepos  (Ham,  S),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  a  paralleL 
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ehiefe  of  the  goyernmcnt  in  Carthage  already  maintained 
relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the  other  difTi- 
culties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the  circuni* 
stance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  coimtry  had  to  be 
created  without  allowing  the  Romans,  or  their  own  govern- 
ment with  its  Roman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly  aware 
of  what  was  doing. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefe 
^^^^^  of  the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 

oommandecw  exclusive  privileges  and  of  the  public  property. 
It  was  merely  proposed  and  carried,  that  of  the 
two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Libyan  war 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  troops,  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled,  and  the  latter 
should  bo  nominated  commander-in-chief  for  all  Africa  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  period.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
hold  a  position  independent  of  the  governing  corporations— 
his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutional  monarchical 
power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship — and  that  he  could  only 
be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly.* Even  the  choice  of  a  successor  was  to  be  vested  not 
in  the  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  army,  that  is,  in 
the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as  Gerusiasts  or  offi- 
cers, who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along  with  the  gene^ 
ral.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was  reserved  to 
the  popular  assembly.  Whether  thifi(  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  war 
party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special  domain. 

The  duties  of  Hamilcar  were  modest  in  form.  Wars 
with  the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased ;  only 
a  short  time  previously  the  "  city  of  a  hundred  gates," 
Theveste  (Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians.     The  task  of  continuing  this  border  war* 

*  The  Barcine  family  ooodude  the  moat  important  state  treatiei^ 
and  the  ratification  of  the  governing  board  is  a  formality  (PoL  Hi.  %\)» 
Rome  enters  her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iiL  \i)» 
The  position  of  that  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  points  rofwmbler 
that  of  the  Princes  of  Orans^  towards  the  Statos-OeneraL 
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Gire,  which  was  allotted  to  the  new  sammaiideF-iD-chiaf  of 
Africa,  was  not  in  itself  of  such  importaDoe  as  to  prevent 
the  Carthaginian  government,  which  was  allowed  to  do  as  it 
liked  in  its  own  immediate  sphere,  firom  tacitly  conniving  at 
the  decrees  passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  bj  the  populai 
assembly ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  reoogniae  iU 
significance  at  all. 

Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the  Tery 
HftBiiow*!  "^A°9  ^^o  ^^  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in 
warprqiMta.  ^^  Libyan  wars  that  fate  had  destined  him,  if 
any  one,  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps 
was  the  noble  struggle  of  man  with  &te  waged  more  nobly 
than  by  him.  The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ; 
but  what  sort  of  army  1  The  Carthaginian 
civic  militia  had  fought  not  badly  under  Ha- 
milcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but  he  knew  well, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril  for  once 
to  l)attle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers.  The 
patriot  party  in  Cartilage  furnished  him  with  excellent  ofB- 
oors,  but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  cultivated 
rloss  that  was  represented  in  it.  lie  had  no  citizen-militia, 
at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Libyphoenician  cavalry.  The 
task  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  general  like 
Ilamilcar,  but  possible  even  for  him  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  bo  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  well.  But 
ho  hail  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state  reve- 
nues of  Carthago  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.  The  warfare  which  he 
waged,  accordingly,  hail  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  to 
carry  out  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Monte  Pellegrino.  But 
further,  Hamilcar  was  not  only  a  military  chief 
.■e  was  also  a  party  leader.  In  opposition  to  the  implacai* 
ble  governing  party,  which  eagerly  but  patiently  waited 
for  an  cpportunity  of  overthrowing  him.  he  had  to  seek 
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support  among  the  citizens;  \nd  although  their  leaden 
might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude  was  deepljr 
corrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  system  of  corrup 
tiou  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  fcx  it.  In  particu- 
lar emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  Enthusiasm  might  for 
the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happens  even  with  the 
most  venal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure 
the  permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for 
his  plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  be  executed  after  a 
series  of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friendu  at  home  with 
regular  consignments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the 
mob  in  good  humour.  Thus  compelled  to  ^/Cg  or  to  buy 
from  the  lukewarm  and  venal  multitude  pernriission  to  save 
it ;  compelled  to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom 
he  hated  and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered,  at  the 
price  of  humiliation  and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable 
for  his  ends ;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised 
traitors  to  their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of 
his  native  city,  his  plans  and  his  contempt — the  noble  hero 
stood  with  few  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  between 
enemies  without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irr^ 
solution  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both 
and  defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and 
men  for  the  contest  with  a  land  which,  even  were  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  a&r  off  the  promised  land.  When  he  lef\ 
Carthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age 
to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  tc 
the  Roman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons 
Ilasdrubal  and  Mago — the ''  lion's  brood,"  us  he  called  them 
^-in  the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  geniusg 
and  of  his  hatred. 

Thi   new  commander-in-chief  of  Libya  departed  from 
Hamikar        Carthage  immediately  after  the  termination  ol 
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^g^^Q^^^^      tbe  mercenary  war  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of 
SSZy^         518).     He  apparently  meditated  an  expeditiot 

against  the  f^ee  Libyans  in  the  west.  Hie 
trmy,  wrich  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marchec 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faith 
(ul  associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  ha 
had  crossed  the  sea  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  land 
ed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  natives— 
with  people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  without  orden 
from  his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  corn* 
plained.  They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he 
neglected  the  affairs  of  Africa ;  when  the  Numidians  once 
more  rebelled,  his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually 
routed  them  that  for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity 
on  the  frontier,  and  several  tribes  hitherto  independent  sub- 
g^^.  mitted  to  pay  tribute.     What  he  personally  did 

Wn^jjjof     in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  in  d^ 

tail.  His  achievements  compelled  Cato  the 
elder,  who,  a  generation  afler  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld  in 
Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim,  not- 
withstanding all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  no 
king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamiloar 
Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Ham  Hear  as  a  soldier  and 
_  a  statesman  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life 

SI6-22S* 

(518-526).  till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fighting 
bravely  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Scham- 
horst  just  as  his  plans  were  beginning  to  re^ich  maturity. 
During  the  next  eight  years  (527-534)  the  heir 
of  his  office  and  of  his  plans,  his  son-in-law  Has- 
drubal, prosecuted  in  the  spirit,  of  his  master  the  work 
trhich  Hamilcai"  had  begun.  Instead  of  the  small  entrepot 
fbi  trade,  which,  along  with  the  protectorate  of  Gades,  was 
all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  possessed  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as  a  dependency  of  Libyan 
a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was  founded  in  Spain  by  the  gene- 
ralship of  Hamilcar,  and  confirmed  by  the  adroit  states* 
nianship  of  Hasdrubal     The  fairest  regions  of  Spain,  tn€ 
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southern  and  eastern  coasts,  became  Pboenician  provinces. 
Towns  were  founded ;  above  all,  "  Spanish  Carthage " 
(Cartagena)  was  established  by  Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good 
liarbour  along  the  south  coast,  containing  the  splendid 
'*  royal  castle  "  of  its  founder.  Agriculture  flourished,  and 
tftill  more  mining  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena,  which  a  century  after- 
wards had  a  yearly  produce  of  more  than  £360,000  (36,- 
000,000  sesterces).  Most  of  the  communities  as  far  as  the 
Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage  and  paid  tribute  to  it 
Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means,  even  by  intermarriage, 
attached  the  chiefs  to  the  interests  of  Carthage.  Thuiv 
Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a  rich  market  for  its  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  not  only  did  the  revenues  of  the 
province  sustain  the  army,  but  there  remained  a  balance  Xa> 
be  remitted  to  Carthage  and  reserved  for  future  use.  The 
province  at  the  same  time  formed  and  trained  the  army ; 
regular  levies  took  place  in  the  territory  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  incorporated  with  Cartha- 
ginian corps.  Contingents  and  mercenaries,  as  many  as 
were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the  dependent  communities. 
During  his  long  life  of  warfare  the  soldier  found  in  the 
camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a  substitute  for  patriotism 
in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
great  leaders.  Constant  conflicts  with  the  brave  Iberians 
and  Celts  created  a  serviceable  infantry,  to  co-operate  with 
the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  far  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were 
TheOarthft-  ^^owed  to  go  on.  The  citizens  were  not  asked 
finianffOT-  for  regular  contributions,  but  on  the  contrary 
ttwBar-  derived  benefit  from  the  acquisition  ;  commerce 
recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish  army  with 
its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes  soon  became 
•o  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in  particular  emergen* 
jies,  such  as  after  Hamilcar's  fall,  to  effect  the  despatch  o/ 
considerable  reinforcements  of  African  troops  to  Spain,  and 
the  govemiTig  party,  whether  well  or  ill  affected,  had  U 
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maintain  silence,  or  at  any  rate  to  content  tliemselves  with 
ocmplaining  to  each  other  or  to  their  friends  in  Roms 
regarding  the  demagogic  officers  and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Rome  too  nothing  took  place  calculated 
The  Koman  seriousIy  to  affect  the  course  of  Spanish  afioira 
Sd'^fiS!^  The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  erf  thi 
"id^  Romans  was  undoubtedly  their  very  want  of 

acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  remote  peninsula 
—which  was  certainly  also  Hamilcar's  miun  reason  foi 
selecting  Spain  and  not,  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
possible,  Africa  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  explanap 
tions  with  which  the  Carthaginian  generals  met  the  Roman 
commissioners  sent  to  Spain  to  procure  information  on  the 
spot,  and  their  assurances  that  all  this  was  done  only  to 
provide  the  means  of  promptly  paying  the  war-contribu- 
tions to  Rome,  could  not  possibly  find  belief  in  the  senate. 
But  they  probably  discerned  only  the  immediate  object  of 
Hamilcar's  plans,  viz.,  to  procure  compensation  in  Spain  for 
the  tribute  and  the  traffic  of  the  islands  which  Carthage  had 
lost ;  and  they  deemed  an  aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  particular  an  invasion  of  Italy  from 
Spain — as  is  evident  (both  from  express  statements  to  that 
effect  and  from  the  whole  state  of  the  cose — absolute  impos- 
sibilities. Many,  of  course,  among  the  peace  party  in  Car- 
thage saw  further ;  but,  whatever  they  might  think,  they 
could  hardly  be  much  inclined  to  enlighten  their  Roman 
friends  as  to  the  impending  storm,  which  the  Carthaginian 
authorities  had  long  been  unable  to  prevent,  or  that  step 
would  accelerate,  instead  of  averting,  the  crisis ;  and  even 
if  they  did  so,  such  denunciations  proceeding  from  partisans 
would  justly  be  received  with  great  caution  at  Rome.  By 
degrees,  certainly,  the  inconceivably  rapid  and  mighty 
extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain  could  not  but 
excite  the  observation  and  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Romans.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  later  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  they  did  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  it. 
About  the  year  528,  mindful  of  their  newborn 
Hellenism,  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  thf 
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two  Greek  or  semi-Greek  towns  on  the  east  coasi  of  Spain, 
Zacynthus  or  Saguntum  (Murviedro,  not  far  irvni  Valencia), 
and  Emporiae  (Ampurias) ;  and  when  they  aapainted  tha 
Carthaginian  general  Hasdrubai  that  they  had  done  so,  they 
at  the  same  time  warned  him  not  to  push  his  conquesti 
ver  the  Ebro,  with  which  he  promised  compliance.     Thii 
was  not  done  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  land 
route — no  treaty   would  fetter  the  general   who    should 
undertake  such  an  enterprise — but  partly  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  material  power  of  the  Spanish  Carthaginians  which 
began  to  be  dangerous,  partly  to  secure,  in  the  free  com- 
munities between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  whom  Home 
thus  took  under  her  protection,  a  basis  of  operations  in  case 
of  its  being  necessary  to  land  and  make  war  in  Spain.     In 
reference  to  the  impending  war  with  Carthage,  which  the 
senate  did  not  fail  to  see  was  inevitable,  they  hardly  appre- 
hended any  greater  inconvenience  firom  the  events  that  had 
occurred  in  Spain  than  that  they  might  be  compelled  tc 
send  some  legions  thither,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be 
somewhat  better  provided  with  money  and  soldiers  than, 
without  Spain,  he  would  have  been ;  they  were  at  any  rate 
firmly  resolved,  as  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
536  shows  and  as  indeed  could  not  but  be  th9 
case,  to  begin  and  terminate  the  next  war  in  Africa, — a 
course  which  would  at  the  same  time  decide  the  fate  of 
Spain.     Further  grounds  for  delay  were  suggested  during 
the  first  years  by  the  instalments  from  Carthage,  which  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  cut  off,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  Hamilcar,  which  probably  induced  firiends  and  foes  to 
think  that  his  projects  must  have  died  with  him.     Lastly, 
during  the  latter  years  when  the  senate  certainly  began  to 
apprehend  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  delay  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  there  was  the  very  intelligible  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  Gauls  in  she  valley  of  the  Po  in  the  first  instance,  for 
these,  threatened  with  extirpation,  might  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  serious  war  undertaken  by  Rome 
to  allure  the  Transalpine  tribes  once  more  to  Italy,  and  tc 
renew  those  Celtic  migrations  which  were  still  fraught  witk 
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very  great  piiril.  Tliat  it  was  not  regard  either  for  th^ 
Carthaginian  peace  party  or  for  existing  treaties  which  with- 
held the  Romans  from  action,  is  self-«vident ;  moreover,  if 
they  desired  wai*,  the  Spanish  feuds  furnished  at  any 
moment  a  ready  pretext.  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  tlili 
view  is  by  no  means  unintelligible ;  but  as  little  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  Roman  senate  in  dealing  with  this  mattef 
displayed  shortsighU'dncss  and  slackness — faults  which  were 
'.  Btill  more  inexcusably  manifirsted  in  their  mode  of  dealing 
I  at  the  same  epoch  with  Gallic  affairs.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  was  always  more  remarkable  for  tenacity,  cunning, 
and  consistency,  than  for  grandeur  of  conception  or  power 
of  rapid  organizations-qualities  in  which  the  enemies  of 
Rome  from  Pyrrhus  down  to  Mithradates  often  surpassed 
her. 

Thus  the  smiles  of  fortune  inaugurated  the  brilliantly 
conceived  project  of  Ilamilcar.  The  means  of 
war  were  acquired — a  numerous  army  acciuh 
tomed  to  combat  and  to  conquer,  and  a  constantly  replen- 
ished exchequer ;  but  in  order  that  the  right  moment  might 
be  discovered  for  the  struggle  and  that  the  right  direction 
might  be  given  to  it  there  was  wanteil  a  leader.  The  man, 
whose  head  and  heart  had  in  a  desperate  emergency  and 
amidst  a  despairing  people  paved  the  way  for  their  deliver- 
ance, was  no  more,  when  it  became  possible  to  carry  out 
his  design.  Whether  his  successor  Ilasdrubal  forbore  to 
make  the  attack  because  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  him 
to  have  not  yet  arrived,  or  whether,  a  statesman  rather  than 
ft  general,  he  believed  himself  unequal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise,  we  arc  unable  to  determine.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  534,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  Carthaginian  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army  summoned  to  fill  his  place  Hannibal,  the  eldest  son 
of  Ilamilcar.  He  was  still  a  youtig  man — born  in  505,  and 
now,  therefore,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  but 
his  life  had  already  been  fraught  with  varied 
experience.  Hi:  first  recollections  pictured  to  him  hii 
&thor  fighting  in  a  distant  land  and  conquering  on  Ercte; 
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rte  shared  that  unconquered  faiier's  fortunes,  and  syinpa> 
thized  with  his  feelings,  on  the  peace  of  Catulus,  on  the 
bitter  return  home,  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  the 
Libyan  war.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  followed  his  fathei 
to  the  camp  ;  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  His  lighl 
and  firmly  built  frame  made  him  an  excellent  runner  and 
fencer,  and  a  fearless  rider ;  the  privation  of  sleep  did  n(»t 
aflfeot  him,  and  he  knew  like  a  soldier  how  to  enjoy  or  to 
want  his  food.  Although  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
camp,  he  possessed  such  culture  as  belonged  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  rank  in  his  day ;  in  Greek,  apparently  after  he 
had  become  a  general,  he  made  such  progress  under  the 
guidance  of  his  intimate  friend  Sosilus  of  Sparta  as  to  be 
able  to  compose  state  papers  in  that  language.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  entered  the  army  of  his  father,  to  perform  his  first 
feats  of  arms  under  the  paternal  eye  and  to  see  him  fall  in 
battle  by  his  side.  Thereafter  he  had  commanded  the  cav- 
alry under  his  sister's  husband,  Hasdrubal,  and  distin- 
guished  himself  by  brilliant  personal  bravery  as  well  as  by 
his  talents  as  a  leader.  The  voice  of  his  comrades  now 
summoned  him — the  tried,  although  youthful  general — ^to 
the  chief  command,  and  he  could  now  execute  the  designs 
for  which  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law  had  lived  and 
died.  He  took  possession  of  the  inheritance,  and  he  was 
worthy  of  it.  His  contemporaries  tried  to  cast  stains  of 
various  sorts  on  his  character ;  the  Romans  charged  him 
with  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  with  covetousness ;  and  it  is 
^xue  that  he  hated  as  only  Oriental  natures  know  how  to 
hate,  and  that  a  general  who  never  fell  short  of  money  and 
stores  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  covetous.  But 
though  anger  and  envy  and  meanness  have  written  his  his- 
tory, they  have  not  availed  to  mar  the  pure  and  noble 
image  which  it  presents.  Laying  aside  wretched  inventions 
which  furnish  their  own  refutation,  and  some  things  which 
his  lieutenants,  particularly  Hannibal  Monomachus  and 
Mago  the  Samnite,  were  guilty  of  doing  in  his  name,  noth- 
ing occurs  in  the  accounts  regarding  him  which  may  not  be 
justified  in  the  circumstances,  and  according  to  the  inter 
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national  law,  of  the  times ;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  h« 
oombined  in  rare  perfection  discretion  and  enthusiasm,  can* 
tion  and  energy.  He  was  peculiarly  marked  by  that  invenfei 
ive  craftiness,  which  forms  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  thi 
Phoenician  character ;  he  was  fond  of  taking  singular  ai.d 
unexpected  routes ;  ambushes  and  stratagems  of  all  sorts 
were  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  studied  the  character  of  hid 
antagonists  with  unprecedented  care.  By  an  unrivalled 
system  of  espionage — he  had  regular  spies  even  in  Rome«- 
he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  projects  of  the  enemy  ;  ho 
himself  was  frequently  seen  wearing  disguises  and  &]se  hair, 
in  order  to  procure  information  on  some  point  or  other. 
Every  page  of  the  history  of  the  period  attests  his  geniui 
as  a  general ;  and  his  gifls  as  a  statesman  were,  after  the 
peace  with  Rome,  no  loss  conspicuously  displayed  io  his 
reform  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  and  in  the  unparal- 
elled  influence  which  as  a  foreign  exile  he  exercised  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  Eastern  powers.  The  power  which  he 
wielded  over  men  is  shown  by  his  incomparable  control 
over  an  army  of  various  nations  and  many  tongues — an 
army  which  never  in  the  worst  times  mutinied  against  hinu 
He  was  a  great  man ;  wherever  he  went,  he  riveted  the  eyea 
of  all. 

Hannibal  resolved  immediately  after  his  nomination  (in 
Rapture b«-  ^^®  Spring  of  534)  to  commence  the  war.  The 
ind*^^*  land  of  the  Celts  was  still  in  a  ferment,  and  war 
Carthage.  seemed  imminent  between  Rome  and  Mace- 
donia :  he  had  good  reason  now  to  throw  off  the  mask  with- 
out delay  and  to  carry  the  war  whithersoever  he  pleased, 
before  the  Romans  began  it  at  their  own  convenience  with 
a  descent  on  Africa.  His  army  was  soon  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  his  exchequer  was  tolerably  filled  by  means  of 
some  razzias ;  but  the  Carthaginian  government  showed 
itself  far  from  desirous  of  issuing  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Rome.  The  place  of  Hasdrubal,  the  patriotic 
national  leader,  was  even  more  difficult  to  fill  in  Carthagt 
than  that  of  Hasdrubal  the  general  in  Spain ;  the  peaoa 
party  had  now  the  ascendancy  at  home,  and  persecuted  th» 
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leaders  of  the  war  party  with  political  indictments.  The 
rulers  who  had  already  cut  do\i*n  and  mutilated  the  plana 
of  Hamilcar  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  the 
unknown  young  man,  who  now  commanded  in  Spain,  to 
exei  sise  his  youthful  patriotism  at  the  expense  of  the  state : 
•nd  Hannibal  hesitated  personally  to  declare  war  in  open 
opposition  to  the  legitimate  authorities.  He  tried  to  pro* 
voke  the  Sagun tines  to  break  the  peace ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  complaining  to  Rome.  When  the  Romans 
on  receiving  their  complaint  nominated  a  commission,  he 
tried  to  drive  it  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  treating  it 
rudely ;  but  the  commissioners  saw  how  matters  stood : 
they  kept  silence  in  Spain,  with  a  view  to  lodge  complaints 
at  Carthage,  and  with  a  view  to  send  home  the  news  that 
Hannibal  was  ready  to  strike  and  that  war  was  imminent. 
Thus  the  time  passed  away  ;  accounts  had  already  come  of 
the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  suddenly  died 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Hasdrubal ;  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
the  establishment  of  fortresses  was  carried  on  by  the 
Romans  with  redoubled  rapidity  and  energy  ;  preparations 
were  made  in  Rome  for  putting  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the 
insurrection  in  Illyria  in  the  course  of  the  next  spring. 
Every  day  was  precious ;  Hannibal  formed  his  resolution. 
He  sent  summary  intimation  to  Carthage  that  the  Sagun- 
tines  were  making  aggressions  on  the  Torboletes,  subjects 
of  Carthage,  and  he  must  therefore  attack  them  ;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply  he  began  in  the  spring  of  535  the 
119.  siege  of   a  town  which  was  in    alliance  with 

Rome,  or  in  other  words,  war  against  Rome. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  views  and  counsels  thai 
would  prevail  in  Carthage  from  the  impression  produced  in 
certain  circles  by  York's  capitulation.  All  "  respectable 
men,*'  it  was  said,  disapproved  an  attack  made  "  without 
orders ; "  there  was  talk  of  disavowal,  of  surrendering  tho 
daring  officer.  But  whether  it  was  that  dread  of  the  army 
and  of  the  multitude  nearer  home  outweighed  in  the  Car 
tjjaginian  council  the  feAr  of  Rome ;  or  that  they  perceived 
the  imposs'bility  of  retracing  such  a  step,  no^^  that  it  wm 
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taken ;  or  that  n.erc  inertness  prevented  any  definite  action 
they  determined  at  length  to  do  nothing,  and  to  suffer  tba 
war  to  go  on,  although  not  prepared  to  sanction  it.  Sagun* 
turn  defended  itself,  as  only  Spanish  towns  can  oonduol 
their  defence :  had  the  Romans  showed  but  a  tithe  of  tha 
energy  of  their  clients,  and  not  trifled  away  their  time  diu^ 
ing  the  eight  months'  siege  of  Saguntum  in  the  paltry  war- 
fare with  Illyriau  brigands,  they  might,  masters  as  they 
were  of  the  sea  and  of  places  suitable  for  landing,  have 
■pared  themselves  the  disgrace  of  failing  to  grant  the  pro- 
tection which  they  had  promised,  and  might  perhaps  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  war.  But  they  delayed^  and 
the  town  was  at  length  taken  by  storm.  When  Hannibal 
sent  the  spoil  for  distribution  to  Qirthage,  patriotism  and 
real  for  war  were  roused  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  had 
hitherto  felt  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  distribution  cut  off 
all  prospect  of  coming  to  terms  with  Rome.  Accordingly, 
when  aflcr  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  a  Roman  embassy 
appeared  at  Carthage  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  tlie 
general  and  of  the  Gerusiasts  present  in  the  camp,  and 
when  the  Roman  spokesman,  interrupting  an  attempt  at 
justification,  broke  off  the  discussion  and,  gathering  up  his 
robe,  declared  that  ho  held  in  it  peace  and  war  and  that  tho 
Grerusia  might  choose  between  them,  the  Gerusiasts  mud* 
tered  courage  to  reply  that  they  left  it  to  the  choice  of  the 

Tioman ;  and  when  he  offered  war,  they  accepted 

it  (in  the  spring  of  536). 

Hannibal,  who  had  lost  a  whole  year  through  the  obsti- 

p^^j^j^         nato  rosistiiiice  of  the  Sagun tines,  had  as  usual 

Uonsfor  retired  for  tho  winter  of  535-6  to  Cartaj^ena,  to 

Italy.  n)ake  all  his  preparations  on  the  one  hand  for 

the  attack  of  Italy,  on  the  otlier  for  the  defenoo 
of  Spain  and  Africa ;  for,  as  he,  like  his  father  and  hii 
brother'in-law,  held  the  supreme  command  in  both  coun- 
tries, it  devolved  upon  him  to  ttike  measures  also  for  tho 
protection  of  his  native  land.  The  whole  mass  of  his  forcea 
amounted  to  about  120,000  infantry  and  16,000  cavalry; 
he  had  also  58  elephai  ts,  32  luinqueremes  manned^  and  jS 
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not  manned,  besides  the  elephants  and  vessels  remaining  at 
the  capital.  Excepting  a  few  Ligurians  among  the  I'ght 
troops,  there  were  no  mercenaries  in  this  Carthaginian 
army  ;  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  some  Phoenician 
squadrons,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Carthaginian  suDjectn 
called  out  for  service— Libyans  and  Spaniards.  To  insure 
die  fidelity  of  the  latter  the  general,  who  knew  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  gave  them  as  a  proof  of  his  con 
fidcnce  a  general  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  winter ; 
while,  not  sharing  the  narrow-minded  exclusiveness  o* 
Phoenician  patriotism,  he  promised  to  the  Libyans  on  hif* 
oath  the  citizenship  of  Carthage,  should  they  return  to 
Africa  victorious.  This  mass  of  troops  however  was  only 
destined  in  part  for  the  expedition  to  Italy.  Nearly  20,0<X 
men  were  sent  to  Africa,  the  smaller  portion  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  the  capital  and  the  Phoenician  territory  proper, 
the  majority  to  the  western  point  of  Africa.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain  12,000  infantry,  2500  cavalry,  and  nearly 
the  half  of  the  elephants  were  left  behind,  in  addition  to  the 
fleet  stationed  there ;  the  chief  command  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  were  entrusted  to  Hannibal's  younger 
brother  Hasdrubal.  The  immediate  territory  of  Carthage 
was  comparatively  weakly  garrisoned,  because  the  capital 
afforded  in  case  of  need  sufficient  resources ;  in  like  manner 
a  moderate  number  of  in&ntry  sufficed  for  the  present  in 
Spain,  where  new  levies  could  be  procured  with  ease, 
whereas  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  arms  spe- 
cially African — horses  and  elephants — was  retained  there. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  communications  between 
Spain  and  Africa:  with  that  view  the  fleet  remained  in 
Spain,  and  western  Africa  was  guarded  by  a  very,  strong 
body  of  troops.  The  fidelity  (»f  the  troops  was  secured  not 
only  by  hostages  collected  from  the  Spanish  communitiet 
and  detained  in  the  stronghold  of  Saguntum,  out  by  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers  from  the  distiicts  where  they  were 
raised  to  other  quarters :  the  East  African  militia  were 
moved  chiefly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  to  WesteriLAfrica,  the 
West  African  to  Carriage.     Adequate  provision  was  thus 
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made  for  defence.  As  to  ofTensive  measures,  a  squadroii  of 
20  quinqueremes  with  1000  soldiers  on  board  was  to  sail 
from  Carthage  for  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  to  pillage  it. 
and  a  second  of  25  sail  was,  if  possible,  to  re-establish  itself 
at  Lilybaeum  ;  Hannibal  believed  tliat  he  might  count 
upon  the  government  making  this  moderate  amount  of 
exertion.  With  the  main  army  he  determined  in  person  to 
invade  Italy ;  as  was  beyond  doubt  part  of  the  original  plan 
of  Hamilcar.  A  decisive  attack  on  Rome  was  only  possible 
in  Italy,  as  a  similar  attack  on  Carthage  was  only  possible 
in  Libya ;  as  certainly  as  Rome  meant  to  begin  her  neil 
campaign  with  the  latter,  so  certainly  ought  Carthage  not  to 
confine  herself  at  the  outset  to  any  secondary  object  of 
operations,  such  as  Sicily,  or  to  mere  defence — defeat  would 
in  any  case  involve  equal  destruction,  but  victory  would  not 
yield  equal  fruit. 

But  how  could  Italy  be  attacked  ?  He  might  succeed  in 
Method  cf  reaching  the  peninsula  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  but 
****^  if  the   project   was   to   be  no  mere  desperate 

adventure,  but  a  military  expedition  with  a  strategic  aim,  a 
nearer  basis  for  its  operations  was  requisite  than  Spain  or 
Africa.  Hannibal  could  not  rely  for  support  on  a  fleet  and 
a  fortified  harbour,  for  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  the  sea. 
As  little  did  the  territory  of  the  Italian  confederacy  present 
any  tenable  basis.  If  in  very  different  times,  and  in  spite 
of  Hellenic  sympathies,  it  had  withstood  the  shock  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  now  fall  to 
pieces  on  the  appearance  of  the  Phounician  general ;  an 
invading  army  would  without  doubt  be  crushed  between 
the  network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  the  firmlv  consoli- 
dated  confederacy.  The  land  of  the  Ligurians  and  Celts 
alone  could  be  to  Hannibal,  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon 
In  his  very  similar  Russian  campaigns.  These  tribes  still 
smarting  under  their  scarcely  ended  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, alien  in  race  from  the  Italians,  and  feoling  their  rery 
existence  endangered  by  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  and 
highways  whose  first  coils  were  even  now  being  fastened 
STOund  them,  could  not  but  recognize  their  deliverers  in  the 
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Phoenician  army  (wliich  numbered  in  its  ranks  numerous 
Spanish  Celts),  and  would  serve  as  a  support  for  it  to  fall 
back  upon — a  source  whence  it  might  draw  supplies  and 
recruits.  Already  formal  treaties  were  concluded  with  the 
Boii  and  the  Insubres,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
send  guides  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  army,  to  procure  for 
it  a  good  reception  from  the  cognate  tribes  and  supplies 
along  its  route,  and  to  rise  against  the  Romans  as  soon  as  it 
should  set  foot  on  Italian  ground.  In  fine,  the  state  of 
Roman  relations  with  the  East  led  the  Carthaginians  to  this 
same  quarter.  Macedonia,  which  by  the  victory  of  Sellasia 
had  re-established  its  sovereignty  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
at  variance  with  Rome ;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had 
exchanged  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  xft  Macedon  and  had 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  lived  as  an  exile  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  the  latter  had  refused  the  demand 
which  the  Romans  made  for  his  surrender.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  armies  from  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Karasu  anywhere  against  the  common  foe,  it  could  only  be 
done  on  the  Po.  Thus  everything  directed  Hannibal  to^ 
northern  Italy  ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  his  father  had  already 
been  turned  to  that  quarter,  is  shown  by  the  reconnoitring 
131^  party  of  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Romans  to 

their  great  surprise  encountered  in  Liguria  in  524. 
The  reason  for  Hannibal's  preference  of  the  land  route 
to  that  by  sea  is  less  obvious ;  for  that  neither  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  the  Romans  nor  their  league  with  Mas- 
silia  could  have  prevented  a  landing  at  Genoa,  is  evident, 
and  was  shown  by  the  sequel.  Our  authorities  fail  to  fur- 
nish us  with  several  of  the  elements,  on  which  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  would  depend,  and  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  conjecture.  Hannibal  had  to  choose  between 
two  evils.  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  the  unknown  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  of  a  sea  voyage  and  of  naval  war, 
it  must  have  seemed  to  him  the  better  course  to  accept 
the  assurances,  which  beyond  doubt  were  seriously  meant, 
of  the  Boii  and  It  subres,  and  the  more  so  that,  even  if  the 
•rmy  should  .land  at.GeiiOa,  it  would  still  have  mountains 
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to  cro88 ;  he  could  Lardly  know  exactly,  how  much  smaller 
are  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Apennines  at  Crenoa 
than  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  any  rate  the  route 
which  he  took  M-as  the  primitive  Celtic  route,  by  whidi 
many  much  larger  hordes  had  crossed  the  Alps :  the  all} 
and  deliverer  of  the  Celtic  nation  might  without  temerity 
venture  to  traverse  it. 

So  Hannibal  collected  the  troops,  destined  for  the  grand 
Dmrtiira  army,  in  Cartagena  at  the  beginning  of  the  §ft 
•"^^***"*^  vourable  season ;  there  were  90,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Africans  and 
a  third  Spaniards.  The  37  elephants  which  they  took  with 
them  were  probably  destined  rather  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  Gauls  than  for  serious  warfare.  Hannibal's  infantry 
no  longer  needed,  like  that  led  by  Xanthippus,  to  shelter 
itself  behind  a  screen  of  elephants,  and  the  general  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  employ  otherwise  than  sparingly  and  with 
caution  that  two-edged  weapon,  which  had  as  often  occft* 
sioned  the  defeat  of  its  own  as  of  the  enemy's  army.  With 
this  force  the  general  set  out  in  the  spring  of  536  from  Car- 
na  tagona  towards  the  Ebro.     He  so  far  informed 

his  soldiers  as  to  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken,  particularly  as  to  the  connections  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Celts  and  the  resources  and  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  even  the  common  soldier,  whose  military  instincts 
le-ngthened  war  had  developed,  felt  the  clear  perception  and 
Uie  steady  hand  of  his  leader,  and  followed  him  with 
implicit  confidence  to  the  unknown  and  distant  land ;  and 
the  animated  address,  in  which  he  laid  before  them  the 
position  of  their  country  and  the  demands  of  the  Roinana, 
the  slavery  certainly  reserved  for  their  dear  native  -land, 
iind  the  disgrace  of  the  imputation  that  they  could  surreih 
cler  their  beloved  general  and  his  staff,  kindled  a  soldierly 
and  patriotic  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  ail. 

The  Roman  state  was  in  a  plight,  such  ns  easily  occurs 
pMhiooof      fven  in  firmly-established  and  sagacious  aristoo- 

*'  racies.     The  Romans  knew  doubtless  what  they 

wished  to  aooomplish,  and  they  took  various  steps ;   bu( 
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nothing  was  done  rightly  or  at  the  right  time.  The>  might 
long  ago  have  been  masters  of  the  gates  of  the  Alps  and 
have  crushed  the  Celts;  the  latter  were  still  formidable^ 
and  the  former  were  open.  They  might  either  have  had 
friendship  with  Carthage,  had  they  honourably  kept  the' 
HI.  peace  of  513,  or,  had  they  not  been  disposed  for 

peace,  they  might  long  ago  have  conquered  Car^ 
thage :  the  peace  was  practically  broken  by  the  seizure  of 
Sardinia,  and  they  allowed  the  power  of  Carthage  to  recov* 
er  itself  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  peace  with  Macedonia;  but  they 
had  forfeited  her  friendship  fur  a  trifling  gain.  There  must 
have  been  a  lack  of  some  leading  statesman  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  on  all  hands 
either  too  little  was  done,  or  too  much.  Now  the  war 
began  at  a  time  and  at  a  place  which  they  had  allowed  the 
ThdrnBMr-  ^'^^'^J  ^  determine ;  and,  with  all  their  well- 
tatepiwB       founded  conviction  of  military  superiority,  they 

were  perplexed  as  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
and  the  course  to  be  followed  in  their  first  operations. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  more  than  half  a  million  of  ser* 
viceable  soldiers ;  the  Roman  cavalry  alone  was  less  good, 
and  relatively  less  numerous,  than  the  Carthaginian,  the 
former  oonstituting  about  a  tenth,  the  latter  an  eighth,  of  the 
whole  number  of  troops  taking  the  field.  None  of  the 
states  affected  by  the  war  had  any  fleet  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  fleet  of  220  quinqueremes,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  western  sea.  The  natural 
and  proper  application  of  this  crushing  superiority  of  force 
was  sel^vident.  It  had  been  long  settled  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  opened  with  a  landing  in  Africa.  Tlie  subse- 
quent  turn  taken  by  events  had  compelled  the  Romans  to 
embrace  in  their  scheme  of  the  war  a  simultaneous  landing 
in  Spain,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Spanish  army  from  appear^ 
ing  before  the  walls  of  Carthage.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  they  ought  above  all,  when  the  war  had  been  prao 
tically  opened  by  Hannibal's  attack  on  Saguntum  in  thf 
\n.  beginning  of  585,  to  have  thrown  a  Romai 
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mtmy  into  Spain  before  the  town  suocumbed;  but  ilw) 
neglected  the  dictates  of  interest  no  less  than  of  honour 
For  eight  months  Saguntum  held  out  in  Tain :  when  th# 
town  passed  into  other  hands,  Rome  had  not  even  equipped 
her  armament  for  landing  in  Spain.  The  country,  howeveri 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  was  still  free,  and  its 
tiibes  were  not  only  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans,  but 
had  also,  like  the  Saguntines,  received  from  Roman  emia» 
saries  promises  of  speedy  assistance.  Catalonia  may  be 
reached  by  sea  from  Italy  in  not  much  longer  time  than 
from  Cartagena  by  land :  had  the  Romans  started,  like  the 
Phoenicians,  in  April,  after  the  formal  declaration  of  wai 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  Hannibal  might  haire 
encountered  the  Roman  legions  on  the  line  of  the  £bro. 
At  length,  certainly,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  and 

Unnnibiaon  ^^  ^®  ^®®^  ^*®  S^^  ready  for  the  expedition  to 
Um  Ebra.  Africa,  and  the  second  consul  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  ordered  to  the  Ebro ;  but  he  proceeded .  Ids- 
urely,  and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  Po,  he 
allowed  the  army  that  was  ready  for  embarkation  to  bo 
employed  there,  and  formed  new  legions  for  the  Spanish 
expedition.  So  although  Hannibal  encountered  on  the  Ebro 
very  vehement  resistance,  it  proceeded  only  from  the  n»> 
tives ;  and,  as  under  existing  circumstances  time  was  atill 
more  precious  to  him  than  the  blood  of  his  men,  he  sur- 
mounted the  opposition  after  some  months  with  the  loss  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  army,  and  reached  the  line  of  the  Pyre^ 
necs.  That  the  Spanish  allies  of  Rome  would  be  sacrifioed 
a  second  time  by  that  delay  might  have  been  as  certainly 
fonseen,  as  the  delay  itself  might  liave  been  easily  avoided; 
but  probably  even  the  expedition  to  Italy  itself^  which  in 
the  spring  of  536  must  not  have  been  ^inticipated 
in  R<jine,  would  have  been  averted  b^  the  time*  v 
appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain.  Hannibal  had  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  sacriilcing  his  Spanish  ^'  kingdom^" 
and  throwing  himself  like  a  desperado  on  Italy.  The  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  siege  of  Saguntum  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Catalonia,  and  the  considerable  corps  wHcb  hi 
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left  behind  for  the  occupation  of  the  newly-won  territorj 
hetween  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  sufficiently  show  that^ 
had  a  Roman  army  disputed  the  possession  of  Spain  with 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  content  to  withdraw  from  it ; 
and — which  was  the  main  point — had  the  Romans  been  able 
to  delay  his  departure  from  Spain  for  but  a  few  weeks, 
winter  would  have  closed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  before 
Hannibal  reached  them,  and  the  African  expedition  would 
have  departed  without  hindrance  for  its  destination. 

Arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  Hannibal  sent  home  a  portion 
Haniifbal  tn  ^^  ^1^  troops ;  a  measure  which  he  had  resolved 
^^*^  on  from  the  first  with  the  view  of  showing  to  the 

soldiers  how  oonfident  their  general  was  of  success,  and  of 
counteracting  the  presentiment  that  his  enterprise  was  one 
of  those  from  which  there  is  no  return.  With  an  army  of 
50,000  infantry  and  9000  cavalry,  entirely  veteran  soldiers, 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  without  difficulty,  and  then  took 
the  coast  route  by  Narbonne  and  Nimes  through  the  Celtie 
territory,  which  was  opened  to  the  army  partly  by  the  con- 
nections previously  formed,  partly  by  Carthaginian  gold, 
partly  by  arms.  It  was  not  till  it  arrived  in  the  end  of 
July  at  the  Rhone  opposite  Avignon,  that  a  serious  re8ist'> 
Seipioat  anoo  appeared  to  await  it.  The  consul  Scipio, 
^'•■■*^**'  who  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  had  landed  at  Mas* 
silia  (about  the  end  of  June),  had  there  been  informed  that 
he  had  oome  too  late  and  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  not 
only  the  Ebro  but  the  Pyrenees.  On  receiving  these  ao 
eountSy  which  appear  to  have  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  to  the  course  and  the  object  of  Hannibal,  the  con* 
Bul  had  temporarily  abandoned  his  expedition  to  Spain,  and 
bad  resolyed  in  connection  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  thai 
rc^on,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Massiliots  and 
thereby  under  that  of  Rome,  to  receive  the  Phoenicians  on 
^ftgg,^  of  the  Rhone,  and  to  obstruct  their  passage  of  the 
^•'^^^^•-  river  and  their  march  into  Italy.  Fortunately 
for  Hannibal,  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  meant  to 
erosa,  there  lay  at  the  moment  only  the  general  levy  of  tki 
Celts,  while  the  consul  himself  with  his  army  of  22,000  i» 
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fantry  and  2000  horse  was  atill  in  Massilia,  four  daj^ 
march  farther  down  the  stream.  The  messengers  of  th^ 
Gallic  levy  hastened  to  hiform  him.  It  was  the  object  ol 
Hannibal  to  convey  his  army  with  its  numerots  cavalry 
ind  elephants  across  the  rapid  stream  under  the  eyes  of  the 
eucmy,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio ;  and  he  possessed 
dot  a  single  boat.  He  immediately  gave  directions  that  all 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  numerous  navigators  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  bought  up  at  aiqf 
price,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  boats  should  be  supplied  by 
rails  made  from  felled  trees,  so  that  all  the  numerous  army 
could  be  conveyed  over  in  one  day.  While  this  was  done, 
a  strong  division  under  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  up  the  stream  till  they  reached  a  suite* 
ble  point  for  crossing,  which  they  found  undefended,  tlta- 
ated  two  short  days'  march  above  Avignon.  Here  they 
crossed  the  river  on  hastily  constructed  rafts,  with  the  view 
of  then  moving  down  on  the  lefl  bank  and  taking  the  (Sauls, 
who  were  impeding  the  passage  of  the  main  army,  in  the 
rear.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  they  had  reach- 
ed the  Rhone,  and  of  the  third  after  Hanno^s  departure,  the 
preconcerted  smoke-eignals,  which  Hannibal  was  anxioualy 
expecting  from  the  division  that  had  been  detached,  arose 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Just  as  the  Gauls,  seeing  that  «the 
enemy's  fleet  of  boats  began  to  move,  were  hastening  to 
occupy  the  bank,  their  camp  behind  them  suddenly  burst 
into  flames.  Surprised  and  divided,  they  were  unable 
either  to  withstand  the  attack  or  to  resist  the  passage,  and 
they  dispersed  in  hasty  flight. 

Scipio  meanwhile  held  councils  of  war  in  Massilia  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  occupying  the  ferries  of  the  Rhone,  and 
was  not  induced  to  move  even  by  the  urgent  messaget  that 
oame  from  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.  He  distrust^  their 
accounts,  and  ho  contented  himself  with  detaching  a  weak 
Roman  cavalry  division  to  reconnoitre  on  the  left  baiik  of 
the  Rhone,  lliis  detachment  found  the  whole  enemy's 
army  already  transported  to  that  bank,  and  occupied  ia 
bring  ng  over  the  elephants  which  alone  remained  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and,  after  it  had  warmly  engaged 
some  Carthaginian  squadrons  in  the  district  of  Avignon 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  complete  its  recon- 
oaiasanoe — ^the  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  and  Phoeni> 
cians  in  this  war— it  hastily  returned  to  report  at  head* 
quarters.  Scipio  now  started  in  the  utmost  haste  with  all 
his  troops  for  Avignon ;  but,  when  he  arrived  there,  even 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  that  had  been  left  behind  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  elephants  had  already  taken  its  departure 
three  days  ago,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  consul  but  to 
return  with  weary  troops  and  little  credit  to  Massilia,  and 
to  revile  the  "  cowardly  flight "  of  the  Punic  leader.  Thus 
the  Romans  had  for  the  third  time  through  pure  negligence 
abandoned  their  allies  and  an  important  line  of  defence ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  sacrificed  the  real  means  of  repairing  i 
their  error  by  passing  after  this  first  blunder  from  mistaken  I 
slackness  to  mistaken  haste,  and  by  still  attempting  without  ' 
any  prospect  of  success  to  do  what  might  have  been  done 
with  so  much  certainty  a  few  days  before.  When  once 
Hannibal  was  in  the  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side  of 
the  Rhone,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  reaching 
the  Alps ;  but  if  Scipio  had  at  the  first  accounts  proceeded 
with  his  whole  army  to  Italy — the  Po  might  have  beet 
reached  by  way  of  Grenoa  in  seven  days — and  had  united 
with  his  corps  the  weak  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
he  might  have  at.  least  prepared  a  formidable  reception  for 
the  enemy.  But  not  only  did  he  lose  precious  time  in  the 
march  to  Avignon,  but,  able  as  otherwise  he  was,  he  wanted 
either  the  political  'courage  or  the  military  sagacity  to 
change  the  destinatfon  of  his  corps  as  the  change  of  droum 
stances  required.  He  sent  the  main  body  under  his  brother 
Gnaeus  to  Spain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  few  men  to 
Pisae. 

Hannibal,  who  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  had  as* 

«ii^»       sembled  the  army  and  explained  to  his  troops 

vunm  of       the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  brought 

^        forward  the  Celtic  chief  Magilus  himself,  who 

had  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to  addreis  tJie  army 
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through  an  interpreter,  meanwhile  continued  his  march  tc 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  without  obstruction.  Whidi  of  these 
passes  he  should  choose,  could  not  be  at  once  determhied 
either  by  the  shortness  of  the  route  or  by  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  he  had  no  time  to  lose  either 
in  circuitous  routes  or  in  combat.  He  had  necessarily  to 
select  a  route  which  should  be  practicable  for  his  baggage^ 
his  numerous  cavalry,  and  his  elephants,  and  in  which  an 
army  could  procure  sufficient  means  of  subsistenoe  either 
by  friendship  or  by  force ;  for,  although  Tlannibal  had  made 
preparations  to  convey  provisions  after  him  on  beasts  of 
burden,  these  could  only  meet  for  a  few  days  the  wants 
of  an  army  which  still,  notwithstanding  its  great  lossesi 
amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
coast  route,  which  Hannibal  abstained  from  taking  not 
because  the  Romans  obstructed  it,  but  because  it  would 
have  led  him  away  from  his  destination,  there  were  only 
two  well-known  routes  leading  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul 
to  Italy  in  ancient  times :  *  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gen^vre)  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini 
(by  Susa  or  Fenestrelles  to  Turin),  and  that  of  the  Graian 
Alps  (the  Little  St.  Berniird)  leading  into  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi  (to  Aosta  and  Ivrea).  The  former  route  is  tho 
shorter;  but,  after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rhon^  ^t 
passes  by  the  impituiticable  and  unfruitful  valleys  of  the 
Drac,  the  Romauche,  and  the  upper  Durance,  through  a 
difficult  and  poor  mountain  country,  and  requires  at  least  a 
seven  or  eight  days'  mountain  march.  A  military  road  was 
first  constructed  there  by  Pompeius,  to  furnish  a  shortci 
communication  between  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul. 

The  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  somewhat  longer  | 
but^  after  crossing  the  first  Alpine  wall  that  forms  the  eaa^ 

*  It  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  the  route  by  Hont  C^nu  b» 
oamd  a  military  road.  The  eastern  passes,  such  as  that  over  the  Po** 
Dine  Alps  or  the  Great  St.  Bernard — which,  moreover,  was  only  eofr 
terted  into  a  military  road  by  Caesar  and  Augustus — are,  of  oourse,  ia 
this  case  out  of  the  question. 
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ern  boundary  of  the  Rhone  valley,  it  keeps  by  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Is^re,  which  stretches  from  Grenoble  by  Chain* 
b^ry  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  is  the 
broadest,  most  feitile  and  most  populous  of  all  the  Alpine 
valleys*  Moreover,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bemard| 
while  not  the  lowest  of  all  the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps, 
b  by  far  the  easiest ;  although  no  artificial  road  was  coii> 
struoted  there,  an  Austrian  corps  with  artillery  crossed  the 
Alps  by  that  route  in  1815.  And  lastly  this  route,  which 
only  leads  over  two  mountain  ridges,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  the  great  military  route  from  the  Celtic  to  the 
Italian  territory.  The  Carthaginian  army  had  thus  in  ftd 
no  choice.  It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  not  a  motive 
influencing  the  decision  of  Hannibal,  that  the  Celtic  tribes 
allied  with  him  in  Italy  inhabited  the  country  up  to  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  while  the  route  by  Mont  Gen^vre  would 
have  brought  him  directly  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini, 
who  were  from  ancient  times  at  feud  with  the  Insubres. 

So  the  Carthaginian  army  marched  in  the  first  instance 
up  the  Rhone  towards  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^re,  not,  as 
might  be  presumed,  by  the  nearest  route  up  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  lower  Is^re  from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  but  through 
the  ''  island "  of  the  Allobroges,  the  rich,  and  even  then 
thickly  peopled,  low  ground,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the  Is^,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  AJps.  The  reason  of  this  movement  was, 
that  the  nearest  route  would  have  led  them  through  an  im* 
practicable  and  poor  mountain-country,  while  the  **  island  " 
was  level  and  extremely  fertile,  and  was  separated  by  but  e 
single  mountain-wall  from  the  valley  of  the  upper  b^roi 
The  march  along  the  Rhone  into,  and  across,  the  ^'  island  ** 
lo  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  wall  was  accomplished  in  sixteen 
days:  it  presented  little  difficulty,  and  in  the  'island*' 
itself  Hannibal  dexterously  availed  himself  of  a  feud  tJiat 
had  broken  out  between  two  chiefs  of  the  Allobrogci.  to 
attach  to  his  interests  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
chiefs,  who  not  only  eaoorted  the  Carthaginians  throvgh  thF« 

Vol.  it.. 
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whole  plain,  but  also  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
furnished  the  soldiers  with  arms,  clothing,  and  shoes.  Bui 
the  expedition  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  crossing 
of  the  first  Alpine  chain,  which  rises  precipitously  like  a 
wall,  and  over  which  only  a  single  available  path  lead^ 
(over  Mont  du  Chat,  near  the  hamlet  Chevelu).  The  popo 
lition  of  the  Allobroges  had  strongly  occupied  the  pass. 
Hannibal  learned  the  state  of  matters  early  enough  to  avoid 
a  surprise,  and  encamped  at  the  foot,  until  after  sunset  thf 
Celts  dispersed  to  the  houses  of  the  nearest  town  :  he  then 
seized  the  pass  in  the  night.  Thus  the  summit  was  gained ; 
but  on  the  extremely  steep  path,  whidi  leads  down  from  tlM 
summit  to  the  lake  of  Bourget,  the  mules  and  horses  slipped 
and  fell.  The  assaults,  which  at  all  available  points  were 
made  by  the  Celts  upon  the  army  in  march,  were  very  an- 
noying, by  reason  not  so  much  of  the  direct  injury  which 
they  inflicted,  as  of  the  confusion  which  they  occasioned ; 
and  when  Hannibal  with  his  light  troops  threw  himself  from 
above  on  the  Allobroges,  these  were  chased  indeed  without 
difficulty  and  with  heavy  loss  down  the  mountain,  but  the 
confusion,  in  the  train  especially,  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  noise  of  the  combat.  So,  when  afVer  much  loss  he 
arrived  in  the  plain,  Hannibal  immediately  attacked  the 
nearest  town,  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  barbarians,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  in  sump- 
ter  animals  and  horses.  After  a  day's  repose  in  the  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Chamb^ry  the  army  continued  its  march  up 
the  Is^re,  without  being  detained  either  by  want  of  supplies 
or  by  attacks  so  long  as  the  valley  continued  broad  and  fer^ 
tile.  It  was  only  when  on  the  fourth  day  they  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Ceutrones  (the  modem  Tarantaise)  where 
the  valley  gradually  contracts,  that  they  had  greater  occa- 
sion to  be  on  their  guard.  The  Ceutrones  received  the 
army  at  the  boundary  of  their  country  (somewhere  about 
Conflans)  with  branches  and  garlands,  furnished  cattle  for 
slaughter,  guides,  and  hostages;  and  the  Carthaginians 
marched  through  their  territory  as  through  a  friendly  lan& 
When,  however,  the  troops  had  reached  the  very  fv.ot  of 
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the  Alps,  at  the  point  where  the  path  ]eav<58  the  h^re,  and 
winds  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  defile  along  the  brook  Ro 
dus  up  to  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard ,  all  at  once  the 
militia  of  the  Ceutrones  appeared  partly  in  the  rear  of  th€ 
army,  partly  on  the  crests  of  the  rocks  enclosing  the  pass 
on  the  right  and  left,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  train  and 
baggage.  But  Hannibal,  whose  unerring  tact  had  seen  in 
all  the  courtesies  of  the  Ceutrones  nothing  but  a  scheme  to 
secure  at  once  immunity  for  their  territory  and  a  rich  spoil, 
had  in  expectation  of  such  an  attack  sent  forward  the  bag- 
gage and  cavalry,  and  covered  the  march  with  all  his  infan- 
try. By  this  means  he  frustrated  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
although  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  moving  along  the 
mountain  slopes  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  in&ntry,  and 
inflicting  very  considerable  loss  by  hurling  or  rolling  down 
stones  upon  it.  At  the  "  white  stone  "  (still  called  la  rochi 
blanche),  a  high  isolated  chalk  cliff  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Bernard  and  commanding  the  ascent  to  it,  Hannibal 
encamped  with  his  infantry,  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
horses  and  sumpter  animals  laboriously  climbing  upward 
throughout  the  whole  night ;  and  amidst  continual  and  very 
bloody  conflicts  he  at  length  on  the  following  day  reached 
the  summit  of  the  p^ss.  There,  on  the  sheltered  table-land 
which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles  round  a 
little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Doria,  he  allowed  the  ai*my  to 
rest.  Despondency  had  begun  to  seize  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  The  paths  that  were  becoming  ever  more  difiv 
cult,  the  provisions  failing,  the  marching  through  defiles 
exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  foes  whom  they  could 
not  reach,  the  sorely  thinned  ranks,  the  hopeless  situation 
of  the  stragglers  and  the  wounded,  the  object  which  appear- 
ed chimerical  to  all  save  the  enthusiastic  leader  and  his 
immediate  stafF— all  these  things  began  to  tell  even  on  the 
African  and  Spanish  veterans.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
general  remained  ever  the  same ;  numerous  stragglers  r» 
joined  the  ranks ;  the  friendly  Gauls  were  near ;  the  watei^ 
shed  was  reached,  and  the  view  of  the  descending  path,  ac 
gladd'ming  to  the  mountain*pilgrim,  opened  up :   after  $ 
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brief  repose  they  prepared  with  renewed  courage  iur  the 
last  and  most  difficult  undertaking, — the  downward  march 
In  it  the  army  was  not  materially  annoyed  by  the  enemy ; 
but  the  advanced  season — it  was  already  the  beginning  ol 
September — occasioned  troubles  in  the  descent^  equal  (c 
those  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  ascent  by  the  atlMsks 
of  the  barbarians.  On  the  steep  and  slippery  moimtMD- 
slope  along  the  Doria,  where  the  recently  Allien  snow  had 
concealed  and  obliterated  the  paths,  men  and  animals  went 
astray  and  slipped,  and  were  precipitated  into  the  chasmst 
In  fiict,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march  they  reached 
a  portion  of  the  path  about  two  hundred  paces  in  length,  on 
which  avalanches  are  constantly  descending  from  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Cramont  that  overhang  it,  and  where  in  cold 
summers  snow  lies  throughout  the  year.  The  infantry 
crossed ;  but  the  horses  and  elephants  were  unable  to  pass 
over  the  smooth  masses  of  ice,  on  which  there  lay  but  a 
thin  covering  of  freshly  fiiUen  snow,  and  the  general  en- 
camped above  the  difficult  spot  with  the  baggage,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  elephants.  On  the  following  day  the  horse* 
men,  by  zealous  exertion  in  entrenching,  prepared  a  path 
for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
a  further  labour  of  three  days  with  constant  reliefs,  that  the 
half-famished  elephants  could  at  length  be  conducted  over. 
In  this  way  the  whole  army  was  after  a  delay  of  four  days 
once  more  united ;  and  afler  a  further  three  days'  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Doria,  which  was  ever  widening 
and  displaying  greater  fertility,  and  whose  inhabitants  thr 
Salassi,  clients  of  the  Insubres,  hailed  in  the  Carthaginian 
their  allies  and  deliverers,  the  army  arrived  about  the  mid* 
die  of  September  in  the  plain  of  Ivrea,  where  the  exhausted 
troops  wore  quartered  in  the  villages,  that  by  good  nursing 
and  a  fortnight's  rtipose  they  might  recruit  from  their  un- 
paralleled hardships.  Had  the  Romans  placed  a  corps,  ai 
they  might  have  done,  of  80,000  men  thoroughly  fresh  and 
readv  for  action  somewhere  near  Turin,  and  immediateh 
A>roed  on  a  battle,  the  prospects  of  Hannibal's  great  plaa 
would  hare  been  very  dubious ;  fortunately  for  hiu.  once 
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more,  thej  were  not  where  they  should  have  been,  and  they 
did  not  disturb  the  troops  of  the  enemy  in  the  repose  which 
was  so  greatly  needed.* 

The  object  was  attained,  but  at  a  heavy  cost.    Of  the 

^     ,  50,000  veteran  infantry  and  the  9,000  cavalry, 

which  the  army  had  numbered  at  the  crossing 

of  the  Pyrenees,  more  thui  half  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 

*  The  much  difconed  qnestions  of  topography,  oonnected  with  this 
celebrated  expedition,  may  be  regarded  as  deared  up  and  sabstantiaQy 
ioWed  by  the  masterly  faivestigadons  of  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer 
Respeotiiig  the  chrondogical  questions,  which  likewise  present  diffieol- 
ties,  a  few  remarks  may  be  exceptionally  allowed  to  have  a  place  here. 

When  Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  '*  the  peaks 
were  already  beginning  to  be  tbiddy  covered  with  snow  **  (Pol.  iil  M) ; 
snow  lay  on  the  route  (PoL  iii.  ^6),  perhaps  for  the  most  part  suow  not 
freshly  fallen,  but  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  avalanches.  At  the  St 
Bernard  winter  begins  about  Michaelmas,  and  the  falling  of  snow  in 
September ;  when  the  Englishmen  already  mentioned  crossed  the  moun- 
tain at  the  end  of  August,  they  found  almost  no  snow  on  their  road, 
bat  the  slopes  oo  both  sides  were  covered  with  it.  Hannibal  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  at  the  pass  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  which 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  statement  that  be  arrived  there  "  when  the 
winter  was  dready  approaching  " — for  fntanTtiv  riji'  ttj^  nXudiw;  Stir&w 
(PoL  iiL  64)  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  this,  least  of  all  the 
day  of  the  heliaeal  setUng  of  the  Pleiades  (about  26th  October) ;  comp. 
Ideler,  Cknmol  i.  241. 

If  Hannibal  reached  Italy  nine  days  later,  and  therefore  about  the 
middle  of  Sq>tember,  there  is  room  for  the  events  that  occurred  from 
that  Ume  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  towards  the  end  of  December 
(ir«^«  Xtn*tftmq  T^oTTGK,  Pol.  iii.  72),  and  in  particular  for  the  transport 
big  of  the  army  destined  for  Africa  from  Lilybaeum  to  Placentia.  This 
hypothesis  further  suits  the  statement  that  the  day  of  departure  was 
annooneed  at  an  assembly  of  the  army  ino  tiiv  ia^funjv  m^omt  (PoL  iii.  84)^ 
and  therefore  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  that  the  march  lasted  five 
(or  according  to  App.  vii.  4,  six)  months.  If  Hannibal  was  thus  at  the 
St.  Bernard  in  the  beginning  of  September,  he  must  have  leached  the 
Rhone  at  ihe  beginning  of  August — for  he  spent  thirty  days  in  makhtg 
bis  war  from  the  Rhone  thither — and  in  that  ease  it  if  evident  that 
Scipk),  who  embarked  at  the  beginning  of  summer  (PoL  ill.  41)  and  sq 
at  latest  by  the  oommenoement  of  Jane,  must  have  spent  much  time  hi 
the  Toyags  or  remained  for  a  considerable  period  in  singular  inaotion  al 
Maaailia. 
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conflicts,  the  marches,  and  the  passages  of  the  rivon. 
Hannibal  now,  according  to  his  own  statement,  numbered 
not  more  than  20,000  infantry— of  whom  three-fifths  were 
Libyans  and  two-fifths  Spaniards — and  6,000  cavalry,  part 
of  whom  were  dismounted :  the  comparatively  small  lost 
of  the  latter  proclaimed  the  excellence  of  the  Numidian 
cavalry  no  less  than  the  consideration  *tyf^  the  general  in 
making  a  sparing  use  of  troops  so  select.  ~A  march  of  520 
miles  or  about  33  moderate  days'  marching — the  continu 
ance  and  termination  of  which  were  only  rendered  possible 
by  unforeseen  accidents  and  still  more  unforeseen  blundera 
of  the  enemy,  and  which,  while  it  was  disturbed  by  no  spe- 
cial misfortunes  on  a  great  scale  that  could  not  be  au  »ici« 
pated,  not  only  cost  such  sacrifices,  but  so  fatigued  and 
demoralized  the  army,  that  it  needed  a  long  rest  in  order  to 
be  again  ready  for  action — is  a  military  operation  of  doub^ 
fill  value,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hannibal  him- 
self regarded  it  as  successful.  Only  in  so  speaking  we  may 
not  pronounce  an  absolute  censure  on  the  general :  we  see 
well  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  operations  pursued  by  him, 
but  we  cannot  determine  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to 
foresee  them — his  route  lay  through  an  unknown  land  of 
barbarians— or  whether  any  other  plan,  such  as  that  of 
taking  the  coast  road  or  of  embarking  at  Cartagena  or  at 
Carthage,  would  have  exposed  him  to  fewer  dangers.  The 
cautious  and  masterly  execution  of  the  plan  in  its  details  at 
any  rate  deserves  our  admiration,  and  to  whatever  causes 
the  result  may  have  been  due — whether  it  was  due  mainly 
to  the  favour  of  fortune,  or  mainly  to  the  skill  of  the  gene- 
ral—the grand  idea  of  Hamiicar,  that  of  taking  up  the  con- 
flict with  Rome  in  Italy,  was  now  realized.  It  was  hit 
genius  that  projected  this  expedition ;  and  as  the  task  of 
B^ein  and  Soharnhorst  was  more  difiicult  and  nobler  than 
that  of  York  and  Blucher,  so  the  unerring  tact  of  historical 
tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  preparatory  stepsf,  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  with  t 
greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasiment 
lake  and  of  the  plain  of  Cannae. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   WAR   UVDBR   HAKNIBAL   TO   THB  BATTLE  OF  OABITAB. 

Tarn  appearance  of  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  Roman 

Huiaibia  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^P^  changed  all  at  once  the  eitua- 
rl^^  tion  of  affairs,  and  disconcerted  the  Roman  plan 

^w**-  of  war.     Of  the  two   principal  armies  of  the 

Romans,  one  had  landed  in  Spain  and  was  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy  there :  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  recall 
it.  The  second,  which  was  destined  for  Africa  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius,  was  fortu- 
nately still  in  Sicily  :  in  this  instance  Roman  delay  for  once 
proved  useful.  Of  the  two  Carthaginian  squadrons  destined 
for  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  first  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
some  of  its  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Syracusans  near 
Messana ;  the  second  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  surprise 
Lilybaeum,  and  had  thereailer  been  defeated  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement off  that  port  But  the  continuance  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  in  the  Italian  waters  was  so  inconvenient,  that  the 
consul  determined,  before  crossing  to  Africa,  to  occupy  the 
small  islands  around  Sicily,  and  to  dislodge  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  operating  against  Italy.  The  summer  passed  away  in 
the  conquest  of  Melita,  in  the  chase  after  the  enemy's 
squadron,  which  he  expected  to  find  at  the  Lipari  islands 
while  it  had  made  a  descent  near  Vibo  (Monteleone)  and 
pillaged  the  Bruttian  coast,  and,  lastly,  in  gaining  informi^ 
tion  as  to  a  suitable  spot  for  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
so  that  the  army  and  fleet  were  still  at  Lilybaeum,.  when 
orders  arrived  from  the  senate  that  they  should  return  witK 
all  possible  speed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes. 

In  this  way,  while  the  two  great  Roman  armies^  each  in 
Itself  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Hannibal,  rendned  at  a 
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great  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Romans  wen 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  No  doubt 
a  Roman  army  was  there,  in  consequence  of  an  insurreo 
tion  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Celts  even  before  tlte 
arrival  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The  founding  of  *hs 
two  Roman  strongholds  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  each  of 
which  received  6,000  colonists,  and  more  especially  tht 
preparations  for  the  founding  of  Mutina  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  had  already  in  the  spring  of  536  driven 
the  Boii  to  revolt  before  the  time  oonoerted  with 
Hannibal ;  and  the  Insubres  had  immediately  joined  them. 
The  colonists  already  settled  in  the  territory  of  MutiDSi 
fuddenly  attacked,  took  refuge  in  the  town.  The  praetor 
Lucius  Manlius,  who  held  the  chief  command  at  Ariminum, 
hastened  with  his  single  legion  to  relieve  the  blockaded 
colonists ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  the  woods,  and  no  course 
was  led  to  him  after  sustaining  great  loea  but  to  establish 
himself  upon  a  hill  and  to  submit  to  a  si^e  there  on  the 
part  of  th^  Boii,  till  a  second  legion  sent  from  Rome  under 
the  praetor  Lucius  Atilius  succeeded  in  relieving  army  and 
town,  and  in  suppressing  for  the  moment  the  Gaulish  insur- 
rection. This  premature  rising  of  the  Boii  on  the  one 
hand,  by  delaying  the  departure  of  Scipio  for  Spain,  essen- 
tially promoted  the  plans  of  Hannibal ;  on  the  other  hand, 
but  for  its  occurrence  he  would  have  found  the  valley  of  the 
Po  entirely  unoccupied,  except  the  fortresses.  But  the  Ro- 
man corps,  whose  two  severely  thinned  legions  did  not 
number  20,000  soldiers,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Celts 
in  check,  and  did  not  think  of  occupying  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  Romans  only  learned  that  the  passes  were 
threatened,  when  in  August  the  consul  Publius  Scipio  re- 
mmed  without  his  army  from  Massilia  to  Italy,  and  per* 
haps  oven  then  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  matter,  becausf , 
forsooth,  the  foolhardy  attempt  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
Alps  alone.  Thus  at  the  decisive  hour  and  on  the  decisive 
spot  there  was  not  evcTi  a  Roman  outpost.  Haimibal  had 
fbll  time  to  rest  his  army,  to  capture  after  a  three  days 
siege   the  capital   of  the  Taurini  which   chased   its   gate» 
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against  him,  and  to  induce  f:r  terrify  into  alliance  w  tK  him 
all  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  communities  in  the  upper  basic 
of  the  Po,  before  Scipio,  vrho  had  taken  the  command  in 
the  Po  valley,  encountered  him. 

Scipio,  who,  with  an  army  considerably   smaller  atd 
very  weak  in  cavalry,  had  the  difficult  task  uf 
vRifev  of         preventing  the  advance  of  the  superior  force  of 
^  ^  ^  the  enemy  and  of  repressing  the  movements  of 

insurrection  which  everywhere  were  spreading  among  the 
Celts,  had  crossed  the  Po  probably  at  Placentia,  and 
marched  up  the  river  to  meet  the  enemy,  while  Hannibal 
after  the  capture  of  Turin  marched  downwards  to  relieve 
Cociffiat  on  ^^®  Insubres  and  Boii.  In  the  plain  between  the 
the  Tiohio.  Ticino  and  the  Sesia,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  had  advanced  with  the  light  infantry 
to  make  a  reconnaissance. in  force,  encouptered  the  Punic 
cavalry  sent  out, for  the  like  purpose,  both  led  by  the  gene- 
rals in  person.  Scipio  accepted  battle  when  offered,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  but  his  light 
infantry,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  dispersed 
before  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and 
while  the  latter  engaged  the  masses  of  the  Roman  horsemen 
in  front,  the  light  Numidian  cavalry,  after  having  pushed 
aside  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy's  in^try,  toojc  the 
Roman  horsemen  in  flank  and  rear.  This  decided  the  com* 
bat.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  very  considerable.  The 
consul  himself  who  made  up  as  a  soldier  for  his  deficiencies 
as  a  general,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  owed  his 
safety  entirely  to  the  devotion  of  his  son  of  seventeen,  who, 
courageously  dashing  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled his  squadron  to  follow  him  and  rescued  his  father* 
Bdpio,  enlightened  by  this  combat  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
jnemy,  saw  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  posting 
himself,  with  a  weaker  army,  in  the  plain  with  his  back  to 
the  river,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  under  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist.  As  the  operatic  us 
became  contracted  into  a  narrower  space  and  h*s  illusiv,»ia 
regarding  Roma!i  invincibility  departed,  he  recovered  the  uss 
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of  his  considerable  military  talents,  which  the  adventurout 
boldness  of  his  youthful  opponent's  plans  had  for  a  moment 
paralyzed.  While  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched 
battle,  Scipio  by  a  rapidly  projected  and  steadily  exeooted 
march  succeeded  in  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  riTfii 
which  in  an  eyjl  hour  he  had  abandoned,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Po  behTAcT  his  army  ;  {Eb  Roman  d<v 
taoiiment  of  dOO  men  charged  to  cover  the  process  of  do- 
•tructlon  were,  however,  intercepted  and  made  prisonerAi 
But  as  the  upper  course  of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hannibal,  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  marching  up  the 
stream,  crossing  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  in  a  few  days 
confronting  the  Roman  army  on  the  right  bank.  The  latter 
TiMarmiM  ^^  taken  a  position  in  the  plain  in  front  of  Pl»> 
•tFiMMDiia.  centia;  but  the  mutiny  of  a  Celtic  division  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  the  Gallic  insurrection  breaking  out 
afresh  all  around,  compelled  the  consul  to  evacuate  the 
plain  and  to  post  himself  on  the  hills  behind  the  Trebia. 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  loss,  because  the 
Numidian  horsemen  sent  in  pursuit  lost  their  time  in  plun- 
dering, and  sotting  fire  to,  the  abandoned  camp.  In  this 
strong  position,  with  his  lefl  wing  resting  on  the  Apennines, 
his  right  on  the  Po  and  the  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  Trebia — no  inconsiderable  stream  at 
that  season — Scipio  was  unable  to  save  the  rich  stores  of 
Clastidium  (Casteggio),  from  which  in  -^bis  position  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  army  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was  ho  able  to 
avert  the  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  part  of  almost 
all  the  Gallic  cantons,  excepting  the  Cenomani  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome ;  but  he  completely  checked  the  progre^ 
of  Hannibal,  and  compelled  him  to  pitch  his  camp  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  position  taken  up 
by  Scipio,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Cenomani  threaten- 
ing  the  borders  of  the  Insubres,  hindered  the  main  body  of 
the  Gallic  insurgents  from  directly  joining  the  enemy,  and 
gsve  to  the  second  Roman  army,  which  meanwhile  had 
arrived  at  Ariminum  from  Lilybaeum,  the  opportunity  of 
reaching  Pla^ntia  through  the  midst  of  the  insurgent  conn^ 
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try  without  material  hindrance,  and  of  uniting  itself  with 
the  army  of  the  Po. 

Scipio  had  thus  solved  his  difficult  task  bril.lantlj  ano 
Batu«antiw  completely.  The  Roman  army,  now  close  on 
'^*'**-  40,000  strong,  and  though  not  a  match  for  itf 

antagonist  in  cavalry,  at  least  equal  in  infantry,  had  simply 
lo  remain  in  its  existing  position,  in  order  to  compel  tire 
enemy  either  to  attempt  in  the  winter  season  the  passage 
of  the  river  and  an  attack  upon  the  camp,  or  to  suspend  his 
advance  and  to  test  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Gauls  by  the 
burden  of  winter  quarters.  Clear,  however,  as  this  was,  it 
was  no  less  clear  that  it  was  now  December,  and  that  under 
-the  course  proposed  the  victory  might  perhaps  be  gained  by 
Rome,  but  would  not  be  gained  by  the  consul  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  who  held  the  sole  command  in  consequence  of 
Scipio's  wound,  and  whose  year  of  office  expired  in  a  few 
months.  Hannibal  knew  the  man,  and  neglected  no  means 
of  alluring  him  to  fight.  The  Celtic  villages  that  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Romans  were  cruelly  laid  waste,  and, 
when  this  brought  on  a  conflict  between  the  cavalry,  Hanni- 
bal allowed  his  opponents  to  boast  of  the  victory.  Soon 
thereafter  on  a  raw  rainy  day  a  general  engagement  came 
on,  unlooked  for  by  the  Romans.  From  the  earliest  hour 
of  the  morning  the  Roman  light  troops  had  been  skirmish- 
ing with  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ;  the  latter  slowly 
retreated,  and  the  Romans  eagerly  pursued  it  through  the 
deeply  swollen  Trebia,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained.  Suddenly  the  cavalry  halted ;  the 
Roman  vanguard  found  itself  &ce  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Hannibal  drawn  up  for  battle  on  a  field  chosen  by  himself; 
it  was  lost,  unless  the  main  body  should  cross  the  stream 
with  all  speed  to  its  support.  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
the  Romans  came  on  and  hastened  to  form  in  order  of  bat> 
tie,  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  wings,  the  infantry  in  the 
centre.  The  light  troops,  who  formed  the  vanguard  ri 
both  sides,  began  the  combat :  but  the  Romans  had  already 
almost  exhausted  their  missiles  against  the  cavalry,  and  Im* 
mediately  gave  way.    In  like  manner  the  cavalry  gave  way 
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on  the  wings,  hard  prctsed  by  the  elephants  in  front,  and 
outflanked  right  and  left  by  the  far  more  numerous  Carth*' 
ginian  horse.  But  the  Roman  infantry  proved  itself  worthy 
of  its  name :  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  it  fought  with 
very  decided  superiority  against  the  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  when  the  repulse  of  the  Roman  horse  allowed  tht 
enemy's  cavalry  and  light>«rmed  troops  to  turn  their  attacks 
against  the  Roman  iufiintry,  the  latter,  although  ceasing  ta 
advance,  obstinately  maintained  its  ground.  At  this  stags 
a  select  Carthaginian  band  of  2,000  men,  half  infantry,  half 
cavalry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mago,  Hannibal's  youngest 
brother,  suddenly  emerged  from  an  ambush  in  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  fell  upon  the  densely  entangled  masi^- 
es.  The  wings  of  the  army  and  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man centre  were  broken  up  and  scattered  by  this  attack, 
while  the  first  division,  10,000  men  strong,  in  compact  ar- 
ray broke  through  the  Carthaginian  line,  and  made  a  pas* 
sage  for  itself  obliquely  through  the  midst  of  the  enemyi 
inflicting  great  loss  on  the  opposing  infantry  and  more 
especially  on  the  Gallic  insurgents.  This  brave  body,  pup> 
sued  but  feebly,  thus  reached  Placentia.  The  remaining 
mass  was  for  the  most  part  slaughtered  by  the  elephants 
and  light  troops  of  the  enemy  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river :  only  part  of  the  cavalry  and  some  divisions  of  in* 
fiuitry  were  able,  by  wading  through  the  river,  to  gain  the 
camp  whither  the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow  them,  and 
thus  they  too  reached  Placentia.*     Few  battles  confer  more 

*  Polybia8*§  aocoant  of  the  battle  on  the  Trebia  is  quite  clear.  If 
Placentia  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trubia  where  it  fall?  into  the  Poi| 
and  if  the  battle  wai)  fought  on  the  left  bank,  while  the  Roman  eucami> 
ment  wa8  pitched  upon  the  rij;ht — both  of  which  points  hnve  been  dis» 
puted,  but  are  nererthelem  indisputable — the  Roman  soldiers  mu^t  cer- 
taialj  bare  pasMHl  the  Trebia  in  order  to  gain  Placentia  as  well  as  ts 
icain  the  camp.  But  those  who  cro9j>ed  to  the  camp  must  have  made 
thcJr  waj  through  the  disorganized  portions  of  their  own  army  and 
through  the  corps  of  the  enemy  that  had  gone  round  to  their  rear,  and 
mvtX  then  hare  crossed  the  river  almost  in  hand  to  hand  combat  witk 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  the  passage  near  Placentia  was  aceossh 
Si^td  after  the  ^rsoit  Itad  abckened ;  the  corps  was  scTsral  milft 
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honour  on  the  Roman  soldier  than  this  on  the  Trobia,  and 
few  at  the  same  time  furnish  graver  impeachment  of  the 
general  in  command  ;  although  the  oandid  judge  will  not 
forget  that  a  commander-in-<;hief  expiring  on  a  definite  day 
was  an  uninilitary  institution,  and  that  figs  cannot  be  reaped 
fi'oin  thistles.  The  victory  came  to  be  costly  even  to  the 
Tfctors.  Although  the  loss  in  the  battle  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Celtic  insui^nts,  yet  a  multitude  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  died  aA^rwards  from  diseases  engendered  by  that 
raw  and  wet  winter  day,  and  all  the  elephants  perished  ex- 
cept one. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  first  victory  of  the  invading  army  was, 

that  the  national  insurrection  now  spread  and 
^to^  assumed  fthape  without  hindrance  throughout 
mrihern         ^j^^  Celtic  territory.     The  remains  of  the  Ro- 

man  army  of  the  Po  threw  themselves  into  the 
fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona :  completely  cut  off 
from  home,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  their  supplies  by 
way  of  the  river.  The  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  only 
escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  being  taken  prisoner,  when 
with  a  weak  escort  of  cavalry  he  went  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  elections.  Hannibal,  who  would  not  hazard  the 
health  of  his  troops  by  further  marches  at  that  inclement 
season,  bivouacked  for  the  winter  where  he  was ;  and,  as  a 
serious  attempt  on  the  larger  fortresses  would  have  led  to 

distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  arrived  within  reach  of  a  Ro- 
man foitrees ;  It  may  even  have  been  the  case,  although  it  caDnot  be 
proved,  that  a  bridge  led  over  the  Trebia  at  that  point,  and  that  the  tSts 
de  poni  on  the  other  bank  was  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  Placentia. 
It  18  evident  that  the  first  passage  was  just  as  difiScalt  as  the  second  was 
fsasj,  ami  therefoi-e  with  good  reason  Polybius,  military  judge  as  he 
wti,  merely  says  of  the  corps  of  10.000,  that  in  cloee  columns  it  cut  iis 
viy  to  Placentia  (liL  74,  6),  without  mentioning  the  passage  of  the  river 
irhieh  in  this  case  was  unattended  with  difficulty. 

The  erroueousness  of  the  view  of  Livy,  which  transfers  the  Phoeni 
dan  camp  to  the  right,  the  Roman  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  baa 
laAely  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  We  may  only  further  mention,  tha^ 
the  site  of  Clattidliim,  near  the  modem  Casteggio,  has  now  l«en  $%' 
labl'sbed  by  iusoiiptioM  {OrtV^-^Jimmft,  5117). 


\ 
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no  result,  contented  himself  with  annoying  the  enemy  by 
attacks  on  the  river-port  of  Plaeentia  and  other  minor  Ro- 
man positions*  He  employed  himself  munly  in  organiiing 
the  Gallic  insurrection :  more  than  60,000  foot  soldiers  and 
4,000  hor^men  from  the  Colts  are  said  to  have  joined  hii 
army. 

No  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  in  Rome  for  the 
^  campaign  of  537.    The  senate  thought,  and  not 

JoutKT  unreasonably,  that,  despite  the  lost  battle,  their 
MOpodtioB  position  was  by  no  means  fraucht  with  serious 
danger.  Besides  the  coast-garrisons,  which  wers 
despatched  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Tarentum,  and  the  rein* 
forcements  which  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  two  new  consuls 
G^us  Flaminius  and  Gnaeus  Servilius  obtained  only  aa 
many  men  as  were  necessary  to  restore  the  four  legions  to 
their  full  complement ;  additions  were  made  to  the  strength 
of  the  cavalry  alone.  The  consuls  had  to  protect  the  north- 
em  frontier,  and  stationed  themselves  accordingly  on  the 
two  highways  which  led  from  Rome  to  the  north,  the  west- 
em  of  which  at  that  time  terminated  at  Arretium,  and  the 
eastern  at  Ariminum ;  Gaius  Flaminius  occupied  the  former, 
Gnaeus  Servilius  the  latter.  There  they  ordered  the  troops 
firom  the  fortresses  on  the  Po  to  join  them,  probably  by 
water,  and  awaited  the  commencement  of  the  favourable 
season,  when  they  proposed  to  occupy  in  the  defensive  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  then,  resuming  offensive  opera- 
tions, to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  effect  a  juno> 
tion  somewhere  near  Plaeentia.  But  Hannibal  by  no 
means  intended  to  defend  the  valley  of  the  Po.  He  knew 
Rome  better  perhaps  than  the  Romans  knew  it  themselves, 
and  was  very  well  aware  how  decidedly  he  was  the  weaker 
and  continued  to  be  so  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  battle 
en  the  Trebia ;  he  knew  too  that  his  ultimate  object,  the 
humiliation  of  Rome,  was  not  to  be  wrung  from  the  un- 
bending Roman  pride  either  by  terror  or  by  surprise,  but 
could  only  be  gained  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  thf 
haughty  city.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  Italian  fede 
ration  was  in  political  solidity  and  in  military  resources  in 
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finitely  superior  to  an  adversary,  who  received  on.  y  preairi- 
ous  and  irregular  support  from  home,  and  who  Mas  in  the 
first  instance  dependent  for  aid  in  Italy  solely  on  the  vacil- 
lating and  capricious  nation  of  the  Celts ;  and  that  the 
Phoenician  foot  soldier  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
taken  by  Hannibal,  far  inferior  in  point  of  tactics  to  the 
legionary,  had  been  completely  proved  by  the  defensive 
movements  of  Scipio  and  the  brilliant  retreat  of  the  d^i 
feated  infantry  on  the  Trebia.  From  this  conviction  flowed  I 
the  two  fundamental  principles  which  determined  Hannibal^e  j 
whole  method  of  operations  in  Italy — viz.,  that  the  war  !  / 
should  be  carried  on,  somewhat  adventurously,  with  con- 
stant changes  in  the  plan  and  in  the  theatre  of  operations ; 
and  that  its  tavoiirable  issue  could  only  be  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  po!Tir(^.St  "flffd  not  of  military  successes — of  the 
gradual  loosening  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Italian  fede- 
ration. This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  necessary, 
because  the  single  element  which  Hannibal  had  to  throw 
into  the  scale  against  so  many  disadvantages — ^his  military 
genius— only  told  with  its  full  weight,  when  he  constantly 
foiled  his  opponents  by  unexpected  combinations ;  he  was 
undone,  if  the  war  became  stationary.  This  aim  was  the 
aim  dictated  to  him  by  right  policy,  because,  mighty  con- 
queror though  he  was  in  battle,  he  saw  very  clearly  that  on 
each  occasion  he  vanquished  the  generals  but  not  the  city, 
and  that  afler  each  new  battle  the  Romans  remained  just 
as  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  as  he  was  personally  su- 
perior to  the  Roman  commanders.  That  Hannibal  even 
at  the  height  of  his  fortune  never  deceived  himself  on  this 
pOint^  is  1  fact  more  wonderful  than  his  most  wondrous 
battles. 

It  was  these  motives,  and  not  the  entreaties  of  the  Gault 
that  he  should  spare  their  country — which  would 
the       not  have  influenced  him — that  induced  Hannibal 


^  now  to  forsake,  as  it  were,  his  newly  acquired 

basis  of  operations  against  Italy,  and  to  transfer  he  scene 
of  war  to  Italy  itself  Before  doing  so  he  gave  orders  that 
«I1  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  before  him.     He  ordered 
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(he  Romans  to  be  separated  and  loaded  with  chains  aa  slaves 
—-the  statement  that  Hannibal  put  to  death  all  the  Roombis 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  here  and  elsewhere  fisll  intc 
his  hands,  is  beyond  doubt  at  least  strongly  exaggerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  nil  the  Italian  allies  were  roleaaed  with* 
oat  ransom,  and  charged  to  report  at  home  that  Hannibal 
waged  war  not  against  Italy,  but  against  Home;  that  he 
promised  to  every  Italian  community  the  restoi-ation  of  its 
ancient  independence  and  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  that 
the  deliverer  was  about  to  follow  those  whom  he  had  net 
free,  bringing  release  and  revenge.  So,  when  the  winter 
ended,  he  stalled  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  search  for  a 
route  through  the  difficult  defiles  of  the  Apennines.  Gaiut 
Flaminius,  with  the  Etruscan  army,  was  still  for  the  mo- 
ment at  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  from  that  point  towards 
Lucca  in  order  to  protect  the  vale  of  the  Arno  and  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  soon  as  the  season  should  allow. 
But  Hannibal  anticipated  him.  The  passage  of  the  Apen- 
nines was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  at  a  p(^( 
as  far  west  as  possible  or,  in  other  words,  as  distant  as  po«* 
Bible  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  marshy  low  grounds  b^ 
tween  the  Serchio  and  the  Arno  were  so  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring  rains,  that  the  army 
had  to  march  four  days  in  water,  without  finding  any  othcKf 
dry  spot  for  resting  by  night  than  was  supplied  by  piling 
the  baggage  or  by  the  sumpter  animals  that  had  fiillen. 
The  troops  underwent  unutterable  sufferings,  particularly 
the  Gallic  infantry,  which  marched  behind  the  Carthaginians 
along  tracks  already  rendered  impassable :  they  murmured 
loudly  and  would  undoubtedly  have  dispersed  to  a  man, 
had  not  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  Mago,  which 
brought  up  the  rear,  rendered  *light  impossible.  The 
horses,  assailed  by  a  distemper  in  their  hoofs,  fell  in  heaps ; 
various  diseases  decimated  the  soldiers ;  Hannibal  himself 
lost  an  eye  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia. 

But  the  object  was  attained.     Hannibal  encamped  ait 

_    .  ,  Fie-sole,  while  Gaius  Flaminius  was  still  waiV 

iDg  at  Aveuo  until  the  roads  should  becoa« 
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passable  that  he  might  blockade  them.  Aflei  the  Roman 
defensive  position  had  thus  been  turned,  the  best  course  for 
the  consul,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  mountain  passes  but  certainly  was  unable  now  to 
face  Hannibal  in  the  open  field,  would  have  been  to  wait  till 
the  second  army,  which  had  now  become  compjetely  super- 
fluous at  Ariminum,  should  arrive.  He  himself,  however 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  a  political  party  leader,  raised 
to  distinction  by  his  efforts  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  indignant  at  the  government  in  consequence  of  the 
aristocratic  intrigues  concocted  against  him  during  his  con- 
sulship ;  carried  away,  through  a  doubtless  justifiable  oppo- 
sition to  their  beaten  track  of  partisanship,  into  a  scornful 
defiance  of  tradition  and  custom ;  intoxicated  by  a  blind 
affection  for  the  common  people,  and  by  quite  as  bitter  a 
hatred  towards  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  a  military 
genius.  His  campaign  against  the  Insubres  of  531,  which 
to  unprejudiced  judges  only  showed  that  good 
soldiers  often  repair  the  errors  of  bad  generals 
(p.  100),  was  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  adherents  as  an 
irrefi-agable  proof  that  the  Romans  had  only  to  put  Gains 
Flaminius  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  order  to  make  a 
speedy  end  of  Hannibal.  Talk  of  this  sort  had  procured 
for  him  his  second  consulship,  and  hopes  of  this  sort  had 
now  brought  to  his  camp  so  great  a  multitude  of  unarmed 
followers  eager  for  spoil,  that  their  number,  according  to  the 
assurance  of  sober  historians,  exceeded  that  of  the  legiona- 
ries. Hannibal  based  his  plan  in  part  on  this  circumstance,  i 
So  far  from  attacking  him,  he  marched  past  him,  and  caused 
the  country  all  around  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Celts  who 
thoroughly  understood  plundering,  and  by  his  numerous 
i"avalry.  The  complaints  and  indignation  of  the  multitude 
which  had  to  submit  to  be  plundered  under  the  eyes  of  the 
hero  who  had  promised  to  enrich  them,  and  the  pi*otestation 
of  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  believe  him  possessed  of 
either  the  power  or  the  resolution  to  undertake  anything 
before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  could  not  but  induce 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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such  a  man  to  display  his  genius  for  strategy,  aud  to  give  a 
sharp  lesson  to  his  inconsiderate  and  haughty  foe. 

No  plan  was  ever  more  successful.  In  haste,  the  oodsuI 
BatUeon  followed  the  line  of  march  of  the  enemy,  who 
'i>«T»^  passed  by  Arezzo  and  moved  slowly  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Chiana  towards  Perugia.  He 
•>vertook  him  in  the  district  of  Cortona^  where  Hannibal| 
accurately  informed  of  his  antagonist's  march,  had  had  full 
time  to  select  his  field  of  battle — ^a  narrow  defile  between 
two  steep  mountain  walls,  closed  at  its  outlet  by  a  high  hill, 
and  at  its  entrance  by  the  Trasimene  lake.  With  the  flower 
of  his  infantry  he  barred  the  outlet ;  the  light  troops  and 
the  cavalry  placed  themselves  in  concealment  on  either  side. 
The  Roman  columns  advana'd  without  hesitation  into  the 
unoccupied  pass ;  the  thick  morning  mi.st  conwaled  from 
them  the  position  of  the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  Roman 
line  approached  the  hill,  Ilannibnl  gave  the  signal  for  baU 
tic  ;  *  the  cavalry,  advancing  behind  the  heights,  closed  the 
entrance  of  the  piiss,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mist  rolling 
away  revealed  the  Phoenician  arms  everywhere  along  the 
crests  on  the  right  and  lefl.  There  was  no  battle ;  it  was  a 
mere  rout.  Those  that  remained  out  of  the  defile  were 
driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  lake.  The  main  body  was 
annihilated  in  the  pass  itself  almost  without  resistance,  and 
most  of  them,  including  the  consul  himself,  were  cut  down 
in  the  order  of  march.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column, 
formed  of  6,000  infantry,  cut  their  way  through  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  proved  once  more  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  legions ;  but,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
without  knowledge  of  its  fate,  they  marched  on  at  random, 
were  surrounded  on  the  following  day,  on  a  hill  which  they 
had  occupied,  by  a  corps  of  Carthaginian  cavalry,  and- 


•  Tie  date  of  the  buttle,  23rd  June  according  to  the  uncorrected 
calendar,  nnis»,  according:  to  the  rectified  calendar,  fall  Bomewliere  1b 
April,  since  Quintus  Fahiua  resi^rncd  nis  dictatorBhip,  after  six  montba, 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  (Liv.  xxH.  31,  7;  32,  1),  and  most  tberefort 
have  entored  upon  it  about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  confudoo  of 
tlic  calendar  (i.  587)  in  Rome  wai  even  at  this  period  very  greaL 
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the  capitulation,  which  promised  them  a  free  retreat,  was 
rejected  by  Hannibal — were  all  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
15,000  Romans  had  fallen,  and  as  many  were  captured ;  in 
other  words,  the  army  was  annihilated.  The  slight  Cartha> 
ginian  loss — 1,500  men — again  fell  mainly  upon  the  Gauls* 
And,  as  if  this  wer*  not  enough,  immediately  afler  tht 
battle  on  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Ariminum  under  Gaius  Centenius,  4,000  strong,  which 
Gnaeus  Ser  villus  had  sent  forward  to  the  support  of  hia 
colleague  while  he  himself  advanced  by  slow  marches,  was 
likewise  surrounded  by  the  Phoenician  army,  and  partly 
slain,  partly  made  prisoners.  All  Btruria  was  lost,  and 
Hannibal  might  without  hindrance  march  on  Rome.  The 
Romans  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst;  they  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  dictator  to  repair  the  walls  and  conduct  tho 
defence,  for  which  an  army  of  reserve  was  formed.  At  the 
same  time  two  new  legions  were  summoned  under  arms  in 
the  room  of  those  annihilated,  and  the  fleet,  which  might  be- 
come of  importance  in  the  event  of  a  si^e,  was  put  in  order. 
But  Hannibal  was  more  farsighted  than  king  Pyrrhus.  -'^. 

n    niboion     ^®  ^^^  "^^  march  on  Rome  ;  nor  even  against 
th«  east  Gnaeus  Servilius,  an  able  getieral,  who  had  with 

the  help  of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  road 
preserved  his  army  hitherto  uninjured,  and  would  perhaps 
have  kept  his  antagonist  at  bay.  Once  more  a  movement 
occurred  which  was  quite  unexpected.  Hannibal  marched 
past  the  fortress  of  Spoletium,  which  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  surprise,  through  Umbria,  fearfully  devastated  the  teiti- 
tory  of  Picenum  which  was  covered  all  over  with  Romao 
farmhouses,  and  halted  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
men  and  horses  of  his  army  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
painful  effects  of  their  spring  campaign  ;  here  he  rested  for 
a  considerable  time  to  allow  his  army  to  recruit  its  strength 
in  a  pleasant  district  and  at  a  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  to 
tteorganisa-  reorganize  his  Libyan  infantry  aflcr  the  Roman 
Oartha^-*  mode,  the  means  for  which  were  furnished  to 
uABanny.      ^^  y^y  ^^^  rnass  of  Roman  arms  among  iIm 
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spoil.  From  this  point,  moreover,  he  resumed  his  long 
interrupted  communication  with  his  native  land,  sending  hin 
messages  of  victory  by  water  to  Carthage.  At  length, 
when  his  army  was  sufficiently  restored  and  had  be^  ade- 
quately exercised  in  the  use  of  the  new  arms,  he  broke  up 
imd  marched  slowly  along  the  coast  into  southern  Italy. 

He  had  calculated  correctly,  when  he  chose  this  time  for 
remodeUing  his  in&ntry.  The  surprise  of  his  antagonbta, 
who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the  capi* 
tal,  allowed  him  at  least  four  weeks  of  undisturbed  leisure 
for  the  execution  of  the  unpreccdentedly  bold  experiment  of 
changing  completely  his  military  system  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  country  and  with  an  army  still  comparatively  small, 
and  of  attempting  to  oppose  African  legions  to  the  invinci- 
ble legions  of  Italy.  But  his  hope  that  the  confederacy 
would  now  begin  to  break  up  was  not  fulfilled.  In  thin 
respect  the  Etruscans,  who  had  carried  on  their  last  wars 
of  independence  mainly  with  Gallic  mercenaries,  were  of 
less  moment ;  the  flower  of  the  confederacy,  particularly  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  consisted — next  to  the  Latins— of 
the  Sabellian  communities,  and  with  good  reason  Hannibal 
had  now  come  into  their  neighbourhood.  But  one  towr, 
afler  another  closed  its  gates ;  not  a  single  Italian  commu- 
nity entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  This  result 
was  a  great,  in  fact  an  all-important,  point  gained  fur  Rome. 
Nevertheless  it  was  felt  in  the  capital  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  put  the  fidelity  of  their  allies  to  such  a  test, 
WarinLow-  without  a  Roman  army  to  keep  the  field.  The 
eriuiy.  dictator  Qnintus  Fabius  combined  the  two  sup- 

plementary legions  formed  in  Rome  with  the  army  of 
Ariminum,  and  when  Hannibal  marched  past  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Luceria  towards  Arpi,  the  Roman  standards 
appeared  on  his  right  flank  at  Aeca.  Their  leader,  however, 
pursued  a  different  course  from  his  predecessors, 
Quintus  Fabius  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of 
a  deliberation  and  firmness,  which  to  not  a  few  seemed  pro- 
crastination and  obstinacy.  Z^'alous  in  his  reverence  for  tht 
good  old  times,  for  the  politic<'il  omnipotence  of  the  senate, 
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and  for  tho  command  of  the  burgomasters,  he  looked  to  a 
methodical  prosecution  of  the  war  as — next  to  sacrifices  and 
prayer — the  means  of  saving  the  state.  A  political  antag 
onist  of  Gaius  Flaminius,  and  summoned  to  the  head  oi 
affairs  in  virtue  of  the  reaction  against  his  foolish  war 
demagogism,  Fabius  departed  for  the  camp  just  as  ^mlj 
resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  at  any  price,  as  his  pre* 
doccssor  had  b«en  determined  at  any  price  to  fight  one ;  ha 
was  without  doubt  convinced  that  the  first  elements  uf 
strategy  would  forbid  Hannibal  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
Roman  army  confronted  him  intact,  and  that  accordingly  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  weaken  by  petty  conflicts  and 
gradually  to  starve  out  the  enemy's  army,  dependent  as  it 
was  on  foraging  for  its  supplies. 

Hannibal,  well  served  by  his  spies  in  Rome  and  in  the 
Max«hto  Roman  army,  immediately  learned  how  matters 
SlS?to*"*  stood,  and,  as  usual,  adjusted  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
ApnUa.  paign  in  accordance  with  the  individual  character 

of  the  opposing  leader.  Passing  the  Roman  army,  he  march- 
ed over  the  Apennines  into  the  heart  of  Italy  towards  Beneven- 
tum,  took  the  open  town  of  Telesia  on  the  boundary  between 
Samnium  and  Campania,  and  thence  turned  against  Capua, 
which  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  Italian  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  been  oppressed  and 
maltreated  in  a  more  vexatious  manner  than  any  other  com- 
munity had  been  by  the  Roman  government.  He  had 
formed  connections  there,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
Campanians  might  revolt  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  but  in 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  So,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
took  the  road  to  Apulia.  During  all  this  march  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  the  dictator  had  followed  along  the 
heights,  and  had  condemned  his  soldiers  to  the  melancholy 
task  of  looking  on  with  arms  in  their  hands,  while  the 
Numidi&n  cavalry  plundered  the  faithful  allies  far  and  wide, 
and  the  villages  over  all  the  plain  rose  in  flames.  At  length 
he  opened  up  to  the  exasperated  Roman  army  the  eagerly 
coveted  prospect  of  attacking  the  enemy.  When  Hannibal 
bad  begiin  his  retreat,  Fabius  intercepted  his  route  neai 
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Casilinum  (the  modern  Capua),  by  strongly  gani«oning  tlial 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturnus  and  occupying  the 
heights  that  secured  the  right  bank  with  his  main  army, 
while  a  division  of  4,000  men  encamped  on  the  road  itself 
that  led  along  by  the  river.  But  Hannibal  ordered  his 
light-armed  troops  to  climb  the  heights  which  rose  immo 
diately  alongside  of  the  road,  and  to  drive  l>efore  them  o 
number  of  oxen  with  lighted  faggots  on  their  horns,  so  that 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Carthaginian  armj  were  thus  marching 
off  during  the  night  by  torchlight.  The  Roman  division, 
which  blocked  up  the  road,  imagining  that  they  were  evaded 
and  that  further  covering  of  the  road  was  superfluouS| 
marched  bj  a  side  movement  to  the  same  heights.  Along 
the  road  thus  left  free  Hannibal  then  retreated  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  without  encountering  the  enemy ;  next 
morning  he  without  difficulty,  but  with  severe  loss  to  the 
Romans,  disengaged  and  recalled  his  light  troops.  Hanni- 
bal then  continued  his  march  unopposed  in  a  north-easterlj 
direction ;  and  by  a  widely-circuitous  route,  after  traversing 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  lands  of  the  Hirpinians, 
Campauians,  Samnites,  Paelignians,  and  Frentanians  with- 
out resistance,  he  arrived  with  rich  booty  and  a  full  chest 
once  more  in  the  region  of  Lueeria,  just  as  the  harvest  there 
was  about  to  begin.  Nowhere  in  his  extensive  march  had 
he  met  with  active  opposition,  but  nowhere  had  he  found 
War  in  allies.      Clearly  perceiving  that  no  course  re- 

Apulia.  mained  for  him  but  to  take  up  winter  quarters 

in  the  open  field,  he  began  the  difficult  operation  of  collect- 
ing the  winter  supplies  requisite  for  the  army,  by  means  of 
its  own  agency,  from  the  fields  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  selected  the  broad  and  mostly  flat  district 
of  northern  Apulia,  which  furnished  grain  and  grass  in 
abundance,  and  which  could  be  completely  commanded  by 
his  excellent  cavalry.  An  entrenched  camp  was  constructed 
at  Gcrunium,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Lueeria. 
Two-thirds  of  the  army  were  daily  despatched  from  it  to 
bring  in  the  stores,  while  Hannibal  with  the  remainder  took 
up  a  positior  to  protect  the  camp  and  the  detachments  sent 
out. 
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The  master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Minucius,  who  held 
Kibinannd  temporary  command  in  the  Roman  camp  dur 
MinuciuB.       jjjg  ^yj^  absence  of  the  dictator,  deemed  this  a 

suitable  opportunity  for  approaching  the  enemy  more  close- 
ly, and  formed  a  camp  in  the  territory  of  the  Larinates; 
where  on  the  one  hand  by  his  mere  presence  he  checked  the 
•ending  out  of  detachments  and  thereby  hindered  the  pro^ 
visioning  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  series  of  successful  conflicts  in  which  his  troops  encoun* 
tered  isolated  Phoenician  divisions  and  even  Hannibal  him- 
self, drove  the  enemy  from  their  advanced  positions  and 
compelled  them  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Gerunium 
On  the  news  of  the^e  successes,  which  of  course  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  telling,  reaching  the  capital,  the  storm  broke  forth 
against  Quintus  Fabius.  It  was  not  altogether  unwar-! 
ranted.  Prudent  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  abide; 
by  the  defensive  and  to  expect  success  mainly  from  the  cut-! 
ting  off  of  the  enemy's  means  of  subsistence,  there  was  yetl 
something  strange  in  a  system  of  defence  and  of  starving  out, 
under  which  the  enemy  had  laid  waste  all  central  Italy  with- 
out opposition  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  army  of  equal  \ 
numbers,  and  had  provisioned  themselves  sufficiently  for  \ 
the  winter  by  an  organized  method  of  foraging  on  the  great- 
est scale.  Publius  Scipio,  when  he  commanded  on  the  Po, 
had  not  adopted  this  view  of  a  defensive  attitude,  and  the 
attempt  of  his  successor  to  imitate  him  at  Casilinum  had 
failed  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  copious  fund  of  ridicule 
to  the  scoffers  of  the  city.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  Italian 
communities  had  not  wavered,  when  Hannibal  so  palpably 
showed  them  the  superiority  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
nullity  of  Roman  aid ;  but  how  long  could  they  be  expected 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  double  war,  and  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  plundered  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Roman  troops 
and  of  their  own  contingents  ?  Finally,  it  could  not  be  al- 
leged that  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  compelled  the 
general  to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  was  composed,  in- 
deed, in  part  of  militia  called  out  for  the  emergency,  bul 
the  flower  of  it  consisted  of  the  legions  of  Ariminum  ao 
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customed  to  service ;  and,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  hy 
the  last  defeats,  it  was  indi<;nant  at  the  far  from  honourable 
task  which  its  general,  '^  Hannibal's  lackey,"  assigned  to  it^ 
and  it  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  to  be  led  against  lh« 
enemy.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  the  most  violent 
invectives  were  directed  against  the  obstinate  old  man.  ITw 
political  opponents,  with  the  former  praetor  Marcus  Tereti* 
lius  Varro  at  their  head,  laid  hold  of  the  quarrel — for  th« 
understanding  of  which  we  must  not  forget  that  the  dictator 
was  practiciilly  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  the  office  was 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  conservative  party— and, 
in  concert  with  the  discontented  soldiers  and  the  possessors 
of  the  plundered  estates,  they  carried  an  unconstitutional 
and  absurd  resolution  of  the  people  conferring  the  dictator* 
■hipy  which  was  destined  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command  in  times  of  danger,  on  Marcus  Minucius,*  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  lieutenant  of  Quinlus  Fabius,  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Fabius  himself.  Thus  the  Roman  army, 
afler  its  hazardous  division  into  two  separate  corps  had  just 
been  appropriately  remedied,  was  once  more  divided  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  two  sections  were  placed  under  leaders 
who  notoriously  followed  quite  opposite  plans  of  war. 
Quintus  Fabius  of  course  adhered  more  than  ever  to  hia 
methodical  inaction  ;  Marcus  Minucius,  compelled  to  justify 
in  the  field  of  battle  his  title  of  dictator,  made  a  hasty  at 
tack  with  inadequate  forces,  and  would  have  been  annihh 
lated  had  not  his  colleague  averted  greater  misfortune  by 
the  seiisonable  interposition  of  a  fresh  corps.  This  last  turn 
of  matters  justified  in  some  measure  the  system  of  passive 
resistance.  But  in  reality  Hannibal  had  completely  attain- 
ed  in  this  campaign  all  that  arms  could  attain  :  not  a  single 
Oiaterial  operation  had  been  frustrated  eitlier  by  his  impetu- 
ous or  by  his  deliberate  opponent ;  and  his  foraging,  though 
not  unattended  with  difficulty,  had  yet  been  in  the  main  so 

*  The  inscription  of  the  gift  deroted  by  the  new  dictator  on  acconnf 
of  his  victory  at  Geranium  to  Herenles  Yictor — HereoHei  aaerom  M, 
MmMci{ua)  C,  /.  dUtator  vovU— was  found  in  the  year  1862  at  Rom^ 
near  S.  Lorenzo. 
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Buooessful  that  the  army  passed  the  winter  without  com- 
plaint in  the  camp  at  Gerunium.  It  was  not  the  Cunetato^- 
that  saved  Rome,  but  the  compact  structure  of  its  confed^ 
racy  and,  not  less  perhaps,  the  national  hatred  with  whidi 
the  Phoenician  hero  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  WesU 

Despite  all  its  misfortunes,  Roman  pride  stood  no  less 
Vew  warlike  ^'^shaken  than  the  Roman  symmachy.  The 
g»|Mj^«»  donations  which  were  oflfered  by  king  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  for  the 
next  campaign — the  war  affected  the  latter  less  severely 
than  the  other  Italian  allies  of  Rome,  for  they  sent  no  con- 
tingents to  the  land  army — were  declined  with  thanks ;  the 
chieftains  of  Illyria  were  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  neglect  payment  of  their  tribute;  and  even  the 
king  of  Macedonia  was  once  more  summoned  to  surrender 
Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstanding the  semblance  of  legitimation  which  recent 
events  had  given  to  the  Fabian  system  of  delay,  had 
firmly  resolved  to  depart  from  a  mode  of  war  that  was 
slowly  but  certainly  ruining  the  state ;  if  the  popular  diol 
tator  had  failed  in  his  more  energetic  method  of  warfare, 
they  laid  the  blame  of  the  failure,  and  not  without  reason, 
on  the  fact  that  they  had  adopted  a  half-measure  and  had 
given  him  too  few  troops.  This  error  they  determined  to 
avoid  and  to  equip  an  army,  such  as  Rome  had  never  sent 
out  before— eight  legions,  each  raised  a  fiflh  above  the  nor- 
mal strength,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  allies — enough 
to  crush  an  opponent  who  was  not  half  so  strong.  Besides 
this,  a  legion  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Postumius  was  de9> 
tined  for  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  draw 
off  the  Celts  serving  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  to  their 
homes.  These  resolutions  were  judicious ;  everything  de* 
pended  on  their  coming  to  an  equally  judicious  decision  re* 
specting  the  supreme  command.  The  stiff  carriage  of  Quin- 
tus  Fabius,  and  the  attacks  of  the  demagogues  which  it  pro- 
voked, had  rendered  the  dictatorship  and  the  senate  general!  j 
more  unpopular  than  ever :  amongst  the  people,  not  without 
the  connivance  of  their  leaders,  the  foolish  report  circulated 
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''that  the  senate  was  intentionally  prolonging  tho  war*    As, 
therefore,  the   ncmination   of  a  dictator  was  not  to   be 
\  thought  of,  the  senate  attempted  to  procure  the  election  of 
I  suitable  consuls  ;  but  this  only  had  the  effect  of  thorougbl} 
j  \  Pniiu  and     rousing  suspicion  and  obstinacy.   With  difficulty 
/  •  ^**^  the  senate  carried  one  of  its  candidates,  Luciui 

i  Aemirius  Paullus,  who  had  with  judgment  conducted  thfl 
Illyrian  war  in  535  (p.  93) ;  an  immense  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  assigned  to  him  as  colleague 
the  candidate  of  the  popular  party,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro, 
I  an  incapable  man,  who  was  known  only  by  his  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  more  especially  as  the  main  author 
'  of  the  proposal  to  elect  Marcus  Minucius  co-dictator,  and 
j  who  was  recommended  to  the  multitude  solely  by  his  hum- 
/     ble  birth  and  his  coarse  effrontery. 

While  these  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were 
Batueof  making  in  Rome,  the  war  had  already  reoom- 
CHiDae.  menced  in  Apulia.  As  soon  as  the  season  allow- 
ed him  to  leave  his  winter  quarters,  flannibal,  determining 
as  usual  the  course  of  the  war  and  assuming  the  offensive, 
set  out  from  Gerunium  in  a  soiith(trly  direction,  and  march- 
ing past  Luceria  crossed  the  Aufidus  and  took  the  citadel 
of  Cannae  (between  Canosa  and  Barletta)  which  commanded 
the  plain  of  Canusium,  and  had  hitherto  served  the  Romans 
as  one  of  their  principal  magazines;  The  Roman  army 
which,  since  Fabius  had  conformably  to  the  constitution 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  was  now 
commanded  by  Gnaeus  Servilius  and  Marcus  Regulus,  first 
as  consuls  then  as  proconsuls,  had  been  unable  to  avert  a  loss 
which  they  could  not  but  feel.  On  military  as  well  as  on 
political  grounds,  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Hannibal  by  a  pitched  battle.  With 
definite  orders  to  this  effect  from  the  senate,  accordingly,  the 
Iwo  new  commanders-in-chief,  Paullus  and  Varro,  arrived 
in  Apulia  in  tho  beginning  of  tho  summer  of 
588.  With  the  four  new  legions  and  a  corre- 
sponding contingent  of  Italians  which  Uicy  brought  up,  the 
Ronum  army  was  raised  to  80,000  infantry,  half  burgesses 
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half  allies^  and  6,000  cavalry,  of  whcm  one-third  \>ere  bur 
gesses  and  two-thirds  allies;  whereas  Hannibars  arm\  • 
numbered  10,000  cavalry,  but  only  about  40,000  infantry. 
Hannibal  wished  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle,  not  merely 
for  the  general  reasons  which  we  have  explained  above,  but 
•pecially  because  the  wide  Apulian  plain  allowed  him  to 
develop  the  whole  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  and  because 
the  providing  supplies  for  his  numerous  army  would  soon, 
fa  spite  of  that  excellent  cavalry,  be  rendered  very  difficult 
by  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  twice  as  strong  and  resting 
on  a  chain  of  fortresses.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  forces 
had  also,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  gene- 
ral question  of  giving  battle,  and  approached  the  enemy 
with  that  view ;  but  the  more  sagacious  of  them  saw  the 
position  of  Hannibal,  and  were  disposed  accordingly  to  wait 
in  the  first  instance  and  simply  to  station  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  and 
accept  battle  on  ground  less  favourable  to  him.  With  this 
view,  confronting  the  Carthaginian  position  at  Cannae  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  Paullus  constructed  two 
camps  farther  up  the  stream,  the  larger  likewise  on  the 
right  bank,  the  smaller,  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  mile  from  it 
and  not  much  more  distant  from  the  enemy's  camp,  on  the 
left,  so  as  to  prevent  the  foraging  of  the  enemy  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  But  such  military  pedantry  was  disap* 
proved  by  the  democratic  consul — so  much  had  been  said 
about  men  taking  the  field  not  to  set  sentinels,  but  to  use 
their  swords — and  he  gave  orders  accordingly  to  attack  the 
enemy,  wherever  and  whenever  they  found  him.  According 
to  an  old  custom  foolishly  retained,  the  decisive  voice  in  the 
council  of  war  alternated  between  the  commanders-in-chief 
day  by  day ;  it  was  necessary  theiefore  to  submit,  and  to 
let  the  hero  of  the  pavement  have  his  way.  Only  one 
division  of  10,000  men  was  lefl  in  the  principal  Roman 
camp,  charged  to  capture  the  Carthaginian  encampment 
during  the  conflict  and  thus  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  army  across  the  river.  The  bulk  of  the  Roman 
*rmy,  at  early  dawn  on  the  2nd  August  according  to  the 
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uncorrected^  probably  in  June  according  to  the  correct^  cat 
endar,  crossed  the  river  which  at  this  season  was  shalloiv 
and  did  not  materially  hamper  tlio  movements  of  the  troops^ 
and  took  up  a  position  in  line  near  the  smaller  Roman  camp 
^-which  lay  nearest  to  the  enemy,  intermediate  between  the 
larger  Roman  camp  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
had  already  been  the  scene  of  outpost  skirmishes — in  the 
wide  plain  stretching  westward  from  Cannae  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Carthaginian  army  followed  and 
likewise  crossed  the  stream,  on  which  rested  the  right  Bo- 
man  as  well  as  the  left  Carthaginian  wing.  The  Roman 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  wings :  the  weaker  portion 
consisting  of  burgesses,  led  by  Paullus,  on  the  right  next 
the  river ;  the  stronger  consisting  of  the  allies,  led  by  Var- 
ro,  on  the  lefl  towards  the  plain.  In  the  centre  was  sta- 
tioned the  infantry  in  unusually  deep  files,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Ser villus.  Opposite  to  thit 
centre  Hannibal  arranged  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, so  that  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  in  their  national 
armour  formed  the  advanced  centre,  and  the  Libyans,  armed 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  formed  the  retreating  wings  on 
either  side.  On  the  side  next  the  river  the  whole  heavy 
cavalry  under  Ilasdrubal  was  stationed,  on  the  side  towards 
the  plain  the  light  Numidian  horse.  After  a  short  skirmish 
between  the  light  troops  the  whole  line  was  soon  engaged* 
Where  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians  fought  against 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  Varro,  the  conflict  was  prolonged, 
amidst  constant  charges  of  the  Numidinns,  without  decisive 
result.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legicns  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  troops  that  first 
encountered  them ;  eagerly  the  victors  pressed  on  and  fol- 
lowed up  their  advantage.  But  meanwhile,  on  the  right 
wing,  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
had  merely  sought  to  occupy  the  left  cavalry  wing  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  bring  Ilasdrubal  with  the  whole  re^ 
ular  cayalry  to  bear  against  the  weaker  right  and  to  over* 
throw  it  first.  Afler  a  brave  resistance,  the  Roman  horse 
gave  way,  and  those  that  were  not  cut  down  were  chasej 
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across  the  river  and  scattered  in  the  plain ;  Paullus,  wound- 
ed, ro<le  to  the  centre  to  avert  or,  if  not,  to  share  the  fat« 
of  the  legions.  These,  in  order  the  better  to  follow  up  th^ 
victory  over  the  advanced  infantry  of  the  enemy,  had 
changed  their  front  disposition  into  a  column  of  attack, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  penetrated  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre. In  this  position  they  were  warmly  assailed  on  both 
sides  by  the  Libyan  infantry  wheeling  in  upon  them  right 
and  left,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  halt  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  flank  attack  ;  by  this 
means  their  advance  was  checked,  and  the  mass  of  infantry, 
wb'ch  was  already  too  closely  crowded,  now  had  no  longer 
room  to  develop  itself  at  all.  Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  after 
having  completed  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  Paullus,  had 
collected  and  arranged  his  cavalry  anew  and  led  them  be- 
hind the  enemy's  centre  against  the  wing  of  Varro.  His 
Italian  cavalry,  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  Numid- 
ians,  was  rapidly  scattered  before  the  double  attack,  and 
Hasdrubal,  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  rallied  his  squadrons  for  the  third  time,  to  lead 
them  against  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.  This  last 
charge  proved  decisive.  Flight  was  impossible,  and  no 
quarter  was  given.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  of  such 
size  annihilated  on  the  field  of  battle  so  completely,  and 
with  so  little  loss  to  its  antagonist,  as  was  the  Roman  army 
at  Cannae.  Haimibal  had  lost  not  quite  6,000  men,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  loss  fell  upon  the  Celts,  who  sustained  the 
first  shock  of  the  legions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  76,000 
Romans  who  had  taken  their  places  in  line  of  battle  70,000 
covered  the  field,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Lucius 
Paullus,  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Servilius,  two-thirds  of  the 
stafl^officers,  and  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank.  The  consul 
Marcus  Varro  was  saved  solely  ty  his  quick  resolution  and 
his  good  steed,  reached  Venusia,  and  was  not  ashamed  tr. 
survive  the  disaster.  Tlie  garrison  also  of  the  Roman 
camp,  10,000  strong,  were  for  the  most  part  made  prisonerr 
of  war ;  only  a  few  thousand  men,  partly  of  these  troops, 
partly  of  the  line,  escaped  to  Canusium.     Nay,  as  if  in  thii 
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year  Rome  was  to  be  altogether  ruined,  before  ;  «  close  the 
legion  sent  to  Gaul  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was,  with  its 
general  Lucius  Postumius  who  was  nominated  as  consul  ^c^ 
the  next  year,  totally  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 

This  unexampled  success  appeared  at  length  to  mature 
Oonaeqiieii-  ^^  great  political  combination,  for  the  sake  of 
5JJ2f^*  which  Hannibal  had  come  to  Italy.  He  had 
^^■■^®'  indeed  based  his  plan  primarily  upon  his  army 

but  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power  opposed  to  him 
he  designed  that  army  to  be  merely  the  vanguard,  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  powers  of  the  west  and  east  were  gradu- 
ally to  unite  their  forces,  so  as  to  prepare  destruction  for 
the  j/roud  city.  That  support  however,  which  seemed  the 
Fxvrention  niost  secure,  namely  the  sending  of  reinforce- 
mentafrOTT  "^®"^  ^""^^  Spain,  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
Spain.  boldness  and  firmness  of  the  Roman  general 

sent  thither,  Gnaeus  Scipio.  After  Hannibal's  passage  of 
the  Rhone  Scipio  had  sailed  for  Emporiae,  and  had  made 
himself  master  first  of  the  coast  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro,  and  then,  afler  conquering  Hanno,  of  the  interior 
also  (536).  In  the  following  year  (537)  he  had 
completely  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  after  his  brother  Publius,  the  brave 
defender  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  joined  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  8,000  men,  he  had  even  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Saguntum.  Hasdrubal  had  indeed  In 
the  succeeding  year  (538),  after  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  made  an  attempt  in  accordance  with  his  broth- 
er's orders  to  conduct  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  the 
Scipios  opposed  his  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed him,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  conquered  at 
Cannae.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Celtiberians  and  nume- 
rous other  Spanish  tribes  had  joined  the  Scipios  ;  they  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  means 
of  the  trusty  Massiliots,  the  Gallic  coast  also.  Now  there- 
fore support  to  Hannibal  was  less  than  ever  to  be  looked 
for  from  Spain. 

On  the  part  of  Caithage  as  much  had  hitherto  been  done 
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j^j  .  in  support  of  her  general  in  Italy  as  could  be 

mente  from  expected.  Phoenician  squadro  iS  tlireatened  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman  islands  and 
guarded  Africa  from  a  Roman  landing,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  More  substantial  assistance  was  prevented  not  so 
mucli  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  >vhere  Hannibal  was  to  be 
found  and  the  want  of  a  port  of  disembarkation  in  Italy,  as 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Spanish  army  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  self^ustaining,  and  aboye  all  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  peace  party.  Hannibal  severely  felt  the  conse* 
quenoes  of  this  unpardonable  inaction ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
saving  of  his  money  and  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  his  chests  were  gradually  emptied,  the 
pay  fell  into  arrear,  and  the  ranks  of  his  veterans  begati  to 
thin.  But  now  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  reduced 
even  the  factious  opposition  at  home  to  silence.  The  Car* 
thaginian  senate  resolved  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  considerable  assistance  in  money  and  men,  partly 
from  Africa,  partly  from  Spain,  including  4,000  Numidian 
horse  and  40  elephants,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  ener- 
gy  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

The  long-discussed  offensive  alliance  between  Carthage 
Alliance  be-  ^^^  Macedonia  had  been  delayed,  first  by  the 
SSeiSd^  sudden  death  of  Antigonus,  and  then  by  the 
Macedonia,  indecision  of  his  successor  Philip  and  the  unsea- 
sonable war  waged  by  him  and  his  Hellenic  allies  against 
the  Aetolians  (534-537).  It  was  only  now, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  found  Philip  disposed  to  listen  to  his  proposal  to 
cede  to  Macedonia  his  Illyrian  possessions — which  it  was 
necessary,  no  doubt,  to  wrest  in  the  first  place  from  the 
Romans — and  it  was  only  now  that  the  court  of  Pella  came 
to  terms  with  Carthage.  Macedonia  undertook  to  land  an 
invading  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  return  for  which 
Bhe  received  an  assurance  that  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Epirus  should  be  restored  to  her. 

In  Sicily  king  Hiero  had  during  the  years  of  peace  main 
AiUanoe  he*     tainei  a  policy  of  neutrality,  so  far  as  he  could  dc 
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tvMiiOw*       *^  ^*^^  safety,  and  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
s'nlauML        accommodate  the  Carthaginians  during  the  per 

ilous  crises  after  the  peace  with  Rome,  particu 
larly  by  sending  supplies  of  com.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  saw  with  the  utmost  regret  a  renewed  breach  between 
Carthage  and  Rome ;  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  it^  Acd 
when  it  occurred  he  adhered  vrith  well-considered  fidelity  tt 
_.  Rome.     But  soon  afterwards  (in  the  autumn  of 

538)  death  removed  the  old  man  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  grandson  and  successor  of  the  pni* 
dent  veteran,  the  young  and  incapable  Hieronymus,  entered 
at  once  into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginian  diplomatists ; 
and,  as  they  made  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to  secure  tc 
him  by  treaty,  first,  Sicily  as  far  as  the  old  Carthagino-Sici- 
lian  frontier,  and  then,  when  he  rose  in  the  arrogance  of  his 
demands,  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  island,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  Carthnge,  and  ordere<l  the  Syracusan  flees 
to  unite  with  the  Carthaginian  which  had  come  to  threaten 
Syracuse.  The  position  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Lilybaeum, 
which  already  had  to  deal  with  a  second  Carthaginian 
squadron  stationed  near  the  Aegates,  became  all  at  once 
very  critical,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  that  was  in 
readiness  at  Rome  for  embarkation  to  Sicily  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  to  be  diverted  to  other  and 
more  urgent  objects. 

Above  all  came  the  decisive  fact,  that  now  at  length  the 

^      fabric  of  the  Roman  confederacy  began  to  be 

most  of  the      unhinged,  after  it  had   survived    unshaken  the 

ties  of  Low-     shocks   of  two   severc  years  of  war.      There 

orertoHaa-    passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  Arpi  in 

Apulia,  and  Uzentum  in  Messapia,  two  old 
towns  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Roman  col<v 
nies  of  Luceria  and  Brundisium  ;  all  the  towns  of  the  Brut- 
tii — who  took  the  lead — with  the  exception  of  the  PetelinI 
and  the  Consentini  who  had  to  be  besieged  before  yielding  j 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Lucanians ;  the  Picentes  tran»> 
planted  into  the  region  of  Salem  urn ;  the  Ilirpru ;  the 
Samnites  with   the  exception  of  the   Peutri ;   lastly   and 
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chiefly,  Capua  the  second  city  of  Italy,  which  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  30,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse,  and 
whose  secession  determined  that  of  the  neighbouring  towna 
Atella  and  Calatia.  The  aristocratic  party,  indeed,  attached 
by  many  ties  to  the  interest  of  Rome  everywhere,  and 
more  especially  in  Capua,  very  earnestly  opposed  this 
change  of  sides,  and  the  obstinate  internal  conflicts  which 
arose  regarding  it  din>niished  not  a  little  the  advantage 
which  Hannibal  derived  from  these  accessions.  He  found 
himself  obliged,  for  instance,  to  have  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocratic  party  in  Capua,  Decius  Magius,  who  even 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicians  obstinately  contended 
for  the  Roman  alliance,  seized  and  conveyed  to  Carthage ; 
thus  furnishing  a  demonstration,  very  inconvenient  for  him- 
selfi  of  the  small  value  of  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  which 
had  just  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  Campanians  by 
the  Carthaginian  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
Italian  Greeks  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance — a  result  to 
which  the  Roman  garrisons  no  doubt  contributed,  but  which 
was  still  more  due  to  the  very  decided  dislike  of  the  Hel- 
lenes towards  the  Phoenicians  and  towards  their  new  Lu- 
canian  and  Bruttian  allies,  and  their  attachment  on  the  other 
hand  to  Rome,  which  had  zealously  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  its  Hellenism,  and  had  exhibited  tow- 
ards the  Greeks  in  Italy  an  unwonted  gentleness.  Thus  the 
Campanian  Greeks,  particularly  Neapolis,  courageously 
withstood  the  attack  of  Hannibal  in  person :  in  Magna 
Graecia  Rhegium,  Thurii,  Metapontum,  and  Tarentum  did 
the  same  notwithstanding  their  very  perilous  position. 
Croton  and  Locri  on  the  other  hand  were  partly  carried  by 
storm,  partly  forced  to  capitulate,  by  the  united  Phoeni* 
dans  and  Bruttians ;  and  the  citizens  of  Croton  were  con- 
ducted to  Locri,  while  Bruttian  colonists  occupied  that  im- 
portant naval  station.  The  Latin  colonies  in  soi  them  Italy, 
•uch  as  Brundisium,  Venusia,  Paestum,  Cosa,  and  Cales,  of 
course  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  Rome.  They  were 
the  strongholds  by  which  the  conquerors  held  in  check  a 
foreign  land,  settled  on  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  popuU 
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ti  jn,  and  at  feud  with  their  neighbours ;  they,  too,  woiild  bt 
the  fii-st  to  be  affected,  if  Hannibal  should  keep  his  word 
and  restore  to  every  Italian  community  its  ancient  bounda- 
ries. This  was  likewise  the  case  with  all  central  Italy^  tho 
earliest  seat  of  the  Roman  rule,  where  Latin  manners  and 
language  already  everywhere  preponderated,  and  the  people 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  comrades  ratlier  than  the  subjects 
of  their  rulers.  The  opponents  of  Hannibal  in  the  Cartha- 
Ionian  senate  did  not  fail  to  a[>pcal  to  the  fact  that  not  one 
Ron^an  citizen  or  ore  Latin  community  had  cast  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Carthage.  This  groundwork  of  the  Roman 
power  could  only  be  broken  up,  like  the  Cyclopean  walla, 
stone  by  stone. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  Cannae,  in 
AUHadeof  which  the  flower  of  the  soldiers  and  ofTioers  of 
th«Boiiuiu.  |.jjQ  confederacy,  a  seventh  of  the  whole  number 
of  Italians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  perished.  It  was  a 
^ruel  but  righteous  punishment  for  the  grave  political  errors 
with  which  not  merely  some  foolish  or  miserable  individu- 
als, but  the  Roman  people  themselves,  were  justly  charge- 
I  able.  A  constitution  adapted  for  a  small  country  town  was 
no  longer  suitable  for  a  great  power ;  it  was  simply  im- 
possible that  the  question  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  armies 
of  the  city  in  such  a  war  should  be  lefl  year  afber  year  to 
be  decided  by  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  balloting-urn.  'As 
a  fundamental  revision  of  the  constitution,  if  practicable  at 

i  I  all,  could  not  at  any  rate  be  undertaken  now,  no  course 
was  left  but  at  once  to  commit  the  practical  superintendence 
of  the  war,  and  in  particular  the  bestowal  and  prolongation 
of  the  command,  to  the  only  authority  which  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  such  a  charge — the  senate — and  to  reserve 
to  the  comitia  the  mere  formality  of  confirmation.  Ilie 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Scipios  in  the  difficult  arena  of 
Spanish  warfare  showed  what  might  in  this  way  be  achieved. 
But  political  demagogism,  which  was  already  gnawing  at 
the  aristocratic  foundations  of  the  constitution,  had  seized 
on  the  management  of  the  Italian  war.     The  absurd  accusi# 

/   tion,  that  the  nobles  were  conspiring  with  the  enemy  witb 
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out,  had  made  an  impression  on  the  "  people."  The  heroea 
to  whom  political  superstition  looked  for  deliverance,  Gaiua 
Flaminius  and  Marcus  Varro,  both  "  new  men  "  and  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  purest  dye,  had  accordingly  been  era 
powered  by  the  multitude  itself  to  execute  the  plans  of 
operations  which,  amidst  the  approbation  of  that  multitude, 
tliey  had  explained  in  the  Forum  ;  and  the  results  were  the 
battles  of  the  Tnisimene  lake  and  of  Cannae.  Duty  re- 
quired that  the  senate,  which  now  of  course  understood  ita 
task  better  than  when  it  recalled  half  the  army  of  Regulua 
from  Africa,  should  take  into  its  huids  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  should  oppose  such  mischievous  proceedings ; 
but  when  the  first  of  those  two  defeats  had  for  the  moment 
placed  the  rudder  in  its  hands,  it  had  hardly  acted  in  a  man* 
ner  unbiassed  by  the  interests  of  party.  Little  as  Quintus 
Fabius  deserves  to  be  compared  with  these  Roman  Cleons, 
he  too  conducted  the  war  not  as  a  mere  military  leader,  but 
adhered  to  his  obstinate  attitude  of  defence  specially  as  the 
political  opponent  of  Gains  Flaminius ;  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  quarrel  with  his  subordinate,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  exasperate  at  a  time  when  unity  was  needed  The 
consequence  was,  first,  that  the  most  important  instrument 
which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  senate  for  such  uses — the  dictatorship— broke  dowu 
in  his  hands  ;  and,  Secondly — at  least  indirectly — the  battle 
of  Cannae.  But  the  headlong  fall  of  the  Roman  power  was 
owing  not  to  the  fiiult  of  Quintus  Fabius  or  Marcus  Varro, 
but  to  the  distrust  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned—to the  variance  between  the  senate  and  the  bur- 
gesses. If  the  deliverance  and  revival  of  the  state  were 
■till  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To  have  per- 
•eived  this  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have  done 
it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  im 
perishable  honour  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  Varro—. 
alone  of  all  the  generals  who  had  command  in  the  battle-^ 
returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  mit  him  at  th< 
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gate  and  thanked  him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  lal* 
vation  of  his  country,  thb  was  no  empty  phraseology  ooii< 
oealing  under  sounding  words  their  real  vexation,  nor  wai 
it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretch ;  it  was  the  condusioD 
of  peace  between  the  government  and  the  governed.  In 
presence  of  the  gravity  of  the  time  and  the  gravity  of  surJi 
an  appeal,  the  chattering  of  demagogues  was  silent ;  heneo 
forth  the  only  thought  of  the  Romans  was  how  they  tnighl 
be  able  jointly  to  avert  the  common  peril.  Quintus  FabiuSi 
whose  tenacious  courage  at  this  decisive  moment  was  of 
more  service  to  the  state  than  all  his  feats  of  war,  and  the 
other  senators  of  note  took  the  lead  in  every  movement, 
and  restored  to  the  citizens  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
the  future.  The  senate  preserved  its  firm  and  unbending 
attitude,  while  messengers  from  all  sides  hastened  to  Rome 
to  report  the  loss  of  battles,  the  secession  of  allies,  the  cap- 
ture of  posts  and  magazines,  and  to  ask  reinforcements  for 
the  valley  of  the  Po  and  fur  Sicily  at  a  time  when  Italy 
was  abandoned  and  Rome  was  almost  without  a  garrison. 
Assemblages  of  the  multitude  at  the  gates  were  forbidden ; 
onlookers  and  women  were  sent  to  their  houses ;  the  time 
of  mourning  for  the  fallen  was  restricted  to  thirty  days  that 
the  service  of  the  gods  of  joy,  from  which  those  clad  in 
mourning  attire  were  excluded,  might  not  be  too  long  in* 
terrupted — for  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  fallen,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  which  had  not  to  lament  its 
dead.  Meanwhile  the  remnant  saved  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle had  been  assembled  by  two  able  military  tribuneSi 
Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Scipio  the  younger,  at  Canu- 
sium.  The  latter  managed,  by  his  spirited  bearing  and  by 
the  brandished  swords  of  his  faithful  comrades,  to  change 
the  views  of  those  noble  young  lords  who,  in  indolent  des- 
pair of  the  salvation  of  their  country,  were  thinking  of 
escape  beyond  the  sea.  The  consul  Marcus  Varro  joined 
them  with  a  handful  of  men  ;  about  two  legions  were  grad« 
ually  collected  there;  the  senate  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  reorganized  and  degraded  to  serve  in  disgrace  and 
ithout  pay.    The  incapable  general  was  on  a  suitable  pr# 
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text  recalled  to  Rome ;  the  praetor  Marcus  Claudius  Mar* 
cellus,  experienced  in  the  Gallic  wars,  who  had  been  des* 
tined  to  depart  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet  from  Ostia,  assumed 
(ho  chief  command.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
organize  an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field.  The  Latins 
were  summoned  to  render  aid  in  the  common  peril.  Rome 
itself  set  the  example,  and  called  out  all  the  men  above 
boyhood,  armed  the  debtor-serfs  and  criminals,  and  even 
incorporated  in  the  army  eight  thousand  slaves  purchased  | 
by  the  state.  As  there  was  a  want  of  arms,  they  took  the 
old  spoils  from  the  temples,  and  everywhere  set  the  work- 
shops and  artisans  in  action.  The  senate  was  completed, 
not  as  timid  patriots  ui^ed,  from  the  Latins,  but  from  the 
Roman  burgesses  who  had  the  best  title.  Hannibal  offered 
a  release  of  captives  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  treasury ; 
it  was  declined,  and  the  Carthaginian  envoy  who  had  arrived 
with  the  deputation  of  captives  was  not  admitted  into  the 
city  :  nothing  should  look  as  if  the  senate  thought  of  peace. 
Not  only  were  the  allies  to  be  prevented  from  believing  t 
that  Rome  was  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  ever 
the  meanest  citizen  was  to  be  n:ade  to  understand  that  foi 
him  as  for  all  there  was  no  peace,  and  that  safety  Uy  onlj 
in  Tiotory. 


CHAPTER  VL 

TBS   WAR   UNDER   HANNIBAL   FROM   C  ANN  AS  TO  XAMA. 

Tbs  aim  of  Hannibal  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  had  hem 
to  break  up  the  Italian  confederacy  :  aflor  threi 
campaigns  that  aim  had  been  attained,  so  far  ai 
;t  was  at  all  attainable.  It  was  clear  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  or  Latinized  communities  of  Italy,  since  they  had  nol 
been  shaken  in  their  allegiance  by  the  day  of  Cannae,  would 
not  yield  to  terror,  but  only  to  force ;  and  the  desperate 
courage  with  which  even  in  southern  Italy  isolated  little 
country  toNvns,  such  as  the  Bruttian  Petelia,  maintained 
their  forlorn  defence  against  the  Phoenicians,  showed  very 
plainly  what  awaited  them  among  the  Marsians  and  Latina 
If  Hannibal  had  expected  to  accomplish  more  in  this  way 
and  to  lead  even  the  Latins  against  Rome,  th(^se  hopes  had 
proved  vain.  But  it  appears  as  if  even  in  other  respects  the 
Italian  coalition  had  by  no  means  produced  the  results 
which  Hannibal  hoped  for.  Capua  had  at  once  stipulated 
that  Hannibal  should  not  have  the  right  to  call  Campanian 
citizens  compulsorily  to  arms ;  the  citizens  had  not  forgot- 
ten  how  Pyrrhus  had  acted  in  Tarentum,  and  they  foolishly 
imagined  that  they  should  be  able  to  withdraw  at  once  from 
the  Roman  and  from  the  Phoenician  rule.  Samnium  and 
Luceria  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been,  when  king 
Pyrrhus  had  thought  of  marching  into  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  Sabcllian  youth.  Not  only  did  the  chain  of  Roman 
fortresses  everywhere  cut  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land, 
but  the  Roman  rule  continued  for  many  years  had  rendered 
the  inhabitiuits  unused  to  arms — they  furnished  only  a 
moderate  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies — had  appeased 
xhf'lr  undent  hatred,  and  had  gained  over  a  nuuiber  of  iudi- 
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viduals  everywhere  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  community 
'J'hey  j«  ined  the  conqueror  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  after  the 
cause  of  Rome  seemed  fairly  lost,  but  they  felt  that  the 
question  was  no  longer  one  of  liberty  ;  it  was  simply  the 
exchungi  of  an  Italian  for  a  Phoenician  master,  and  it  was 
not  enthusiasm,  but  despair  that  threw  the  Sabellian  com- 
munities into  the  arms  of  the  victor.  Under  such  circum^ 
stances  the  war  in  Italy  flagged.  Hannibal,  who  com- 
manded the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  far  up  as  the 
Volturnus  and  Garganus,  and  who  could  not  simply  aban- 
don these  lands  again  as  he  had  abandoned  that  of  the  Celts, 
had  now  a  frontier  to  protect,  which  could  not  be  left  un» 
covered  with  impunity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  districts  that  he  had  gained  against  the  fortresses  which 
everywhere  defied  him  and  the  armies  advancing  from  the 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resuming  the  difficult  offen- 
sive against  central  Italy,  his  forces — an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  Italian  contingents — 
were  far  from  sufficient. 

Above  all,  he  found  that  other  antagonists  were  opposed 
to  him.  Taught  by  fearful  experience,  the  Ro- 
tnans  adopted  a  more  judicious  system  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  appointed  none  but  experienced  generals  to 
the  charge  of  their  armies,  and  left  them,  at  least  where  it 
was  necessary,  for  a  longer  period  in  command.  These 
generals  were  neither  mere  spectators  of  the  enemy's  mov^ 
ments  from  the  mountains,  nor  did  they  throw  themselves 
on  their  adversary  wherever  they  found  him  ;  but,  keeping 
the  true  mean  between  inaction  and  precipitation,  they  took 
up  their  positions  in  entrenched  camps  under  the  walls  of 
fortresses,  and  accepted  battle  where  victory  would  lend  to 
results  and  defeat  would  not  be  destruction.  The  soul  of 
this  new  mode  of  warfare  was  Marcus  Claudius  Marcelluj. 
Instinctively,  afler  the  disastrous  day  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
and  people  had  turned  their  eyes  to  this  brave  and  experi- 
enced officer,  and  entrusted  him  at  once  with  the  actual  su- 
preme commard.  He  had  received  his  training  in  the 
troublesome  warfare  against  Ilamilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had 
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given  brilliant  evidence  of  his  talents  as  a  leader  as  well  aa 
of  his  personal  valour  in  tho  last  campaigns  against  tlie 
Celts.  Although  far  above  fifty,  he  still  glowed  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  most  youthful  soldier,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  this  he  had,  as  general,  cut  down  the  mounted 
general  of  the  enemy  (p.  100) — the  first  and  only  Roman 
consul  who  achieved  that  feat  of  arms.  His  life  was  oonse- 
crated  to  the  two  divinities,  to  whom  he  erected  the  splen^ 
did  double  temple  at  the  Capene  Gate — ^to  Honour  and  to 
Valour ;  and,  while  the  merit  of  rescuing  Rome  from  the 
extremity  of  danger  belonged  to  no  single  individual,  bvl 
pertained  to  the  Roman  citizens  collectively  and  preemi- 
nently to  the  senate,  yet  no  single  man  contributed  more 
towards  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise  than  Marcus 
Marcel  I  us. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Hannibal  had  turned  his  stepa 
to  Campania.  He  knew  Rome  better  than  the 
mcoedsto  simpletons,  who  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
mpania.  j^^^^  fancied  that  he  might  have  terminated  the 
struggle  by  a  march  on  the  enemy's  capital.  Modem  war- 
fare, it  is  true,  decides  a  war  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  system  of  attacking  fortresses  was 
&r  less  developed  than  the  system  of  defence,  the  most 
complete  success  in  the  field  was  on  numberless  occasions 
neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  capitals. 
The  council  and  citizens  of  Carthage  were  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  the  peril  of 
Carthago  afler  the  first  campaign  of  Reguliis  was  infinitely 
more  imminent  than  that  of  Rome  afler  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae ;  yet  Carthage  had  made  a  stand  and  been  completely 
victorious.  With  what  colour  could  it  be  expected  that 
Rome  wouli  now  deliver  her  keys  to  the  victor,  or  even 
accept  an  equitable  peace  ?  Instead  therefore  of  sacrificing 
practicable  and  important  successes  for  the  sake  of  such 
empty  demonstrations,  or  losing  time  in  the  besieging  of 
the  two  thousand  Roman  fugitives  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  Canusinni,  Hannibal  had  immediately  procee.<led  to 
Capua  before  the  UomanB  could  throw  in  a  garrison,  an4 
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by  his  advance  had  induced  this  second  city  of  Italy  afler 
long  hesitation  to  join  him.  He  probably  hoped  that,  in 
possession  of  Capua,  he  would  be  able  to  seize  one  of  the 
Campanian  ports,  where  he  might  disembark  the  reinforce- 
ments which  his  great  victories  had  wrung  from  the  opposi- 
tion at  home. 

When  the  Romans  learned  whither  Hannibal  had  gone^ 
they  also  lefl  Apulia,  where  only  a  weak  divi- 
thevarin  sion  was  retained,  and  collected  their  remainirig 
MnpM»»*  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturnus. 
"With  the  two  legions  saved  from  Cannae  Marcus  Marcellus 
marched  to  Teanum  Sidicinum,  where  he  was  joined  by 
such  troops  as  were  at  the  moment  disposable  from  Rome 
and  Ostia,  and  advanced — ^while  the  dictator  Marcus  Junius 
slowly  followed  with  the  main  army  which  had  been  hastily 
formed — ^as  far  as  the  Volturnus  at  Casilinum,  with  a  view 
if  possible  to  save  Capua.  That  city  he  found  already  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  on  Neapolis  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
courageous  resistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  Romans  were 
still  in  good  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  that  important 
port.  With  equal  fidelity  the  two  other  large  coast  towns, 
Cumae  and  Nuceria,  adhered  to  Rome.  In  Nola  the  strug- 
gle between  the  popular  and  senatorial  parties  as  to  whether 
they  should  attach  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to 
the  Romans,  was  still  undecided.  Informed  that  the  former 
were  gaining  the  superiority,  Marcellus  crossed  the  river 
at  Caiatia,  and  marching  along  the  heights  of  Suessula  so  as 
to  evade  the  enemy's  army,  he  reached  Nola  in  sufficient 
time  to  hold  it  against  the  foes  without  and  within.  In  a 
tally  he  even  repulsed  Hannibal  in  person  with  considerable 
loss ;  a  success  which,  as  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  Han- 
nibal, was  of  far  more  importance  from  its  moral  effect  than 
from  its  material  results.  In  Campania  indeed,  Nuceria, 
Acerrae,  and,  afler  an  obstinate  siege  prolonged  into  the 
following  year  (539),  Casilinum  also,  the  key 
of  the  Volturnus,  were  conquered  by  Hannibal, 
and  the  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  seoates 
Vol,  n.— 8 
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of  these  towns  which  had  adhered  to  Borne.  Bi^  terror  b 
a  bad  weapon  of  prosclytiam  ;  the  Romans  sucoeeded,  with 
oomparatively  trifling  loss,  in  surmounting  the  perilous 
moment  of  their  first  weakness.  The  war  in  Campania 
came  to  a  standstill ;  then  winter  came  on,  and  Hannibal 
took  up  his  quarters  in  Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  bj 
uo  means  fraught  with  benefit  to  his  troops  who  for  three 
years  had  not  been  under  a  roo£     In  the  next 

9a0L 

year  (539)  the  war  acquired  another  aspects 
The  tried  general  Marcus  MarcelluSi  Hberius  Semprouiua 
Gracchus  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
the  previous  year  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator, 
and  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  took— Marcellus 
as  proconsul,  the  two  others  as  consuls— the  command  of 
the  three  Roman  armies  which  were  destined  to  surround 
Capua  and  Hannibal ;  Marcellus  resting  on  Nola  and  Sues* 
sula,  Maximus  taking  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Voltumus  near  Cales,  and  Gracchus  on  the  coast  near  Liter- 
num,  covering  Neapolis  and  Cumae.  llie  Campanians^ 
who  marched  to  Hamae  three  miles  from  Cumae  with  a 
view  to  surprise  the  Cumaeaiis,  were  thoroughly  defeated 
by  Gracchus ;  Hannibal,  who  had  appeared  before  Cumae 
to  wipe  out  the  stain,  was  himself  worsted  in  a  combat,  and 
when  the  pitched  battle  offered  by  him  was  declined,  re- 
treated in  ill  humour  to  Capua.  While  the  Romans  in 
Campania  thus  not  only  maintained  what  they  possessed, 
but  also  recovered  Compulteria  and  other  minor  plaoesi 
loud  complaints  were  heard  from  the  eastern  allies  of  Han-. 
Thevaxin  nibal.  A  Roman  army  under  the  praetor  Mar- 
Apoiu.  ^jyg  Valerius  had  taken  position  at  Luceria,  part-  * 

]y  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  fleet,  watdi 
the  east  coast  and  the  movements  of  the  Macedonians; 
partly  that  it  might,  in  connection  >^ith  the  army  of  Nola^ 
levy  contributions  on  the  revolted  Samnites,  Lucaniaus 
and  Hirpinians.  To  give  relief  to  these,  Hannibal  turned 
first  against  his  most  active  opponent,  Marcus  Marcellus 
but  the  latter  achieved  under  the  walls  of  I^ola  no  incon 
siderable  victory  over  the  Phoenician  army,  and  it  was 
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obliged  to  (]epart^  without  haviug  cleared  off  the  stain,  from 
Campania  for  Arpi,  in  order  at  length  to  check  the  progreai 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  Apulia.  Tiberius  Gracchus  fol* 
lowed  it  with  bis  corps,  while  the  two  other  Roman  armiei 
in  Campania  made  arrangements  to  proceed  next  spring  to 
ike  attack  of  Capja. 

The  clear  vision  of  Hannibal  had  not  been  dazzled  oj 
Hannibal  ^^*  victories.  It  became  every  day  more  evi- 
^^Kfen?  dent  that  he  was  not  by  their  means  gaining  his 
■i^««  object.    Those  rapid  marches,  that  adventurous 

shifting  of  the  war  to  and  fro,  to  which  Hannibal  was  main- 
ly indebted  for  his  successes,  were  at  an  end ;  the  enemy 
had  become  wiser;  further  enterprises  were  renderea 
almost  impossible  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  defending 
what  had  been  gained.  The  offensive  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  the  defensive  was  difficult,  and  threatened  every  year  to 
become  more  so.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  second  half  of  his  great  task,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Latins  and  the  conquest  of  Rome,  could  not  be  aocon^ 
plished  with  hb  own  forces  and  those  of  his  Italian  allies 
HispiM-  alone.  Its  accomplishment  depended  on  the 
PJ^^jJj;*  council  at  Carthage,  on  the  head-quarters  at  Car- 
vnau,  tagena,  on  the  courts  of  Pella  and  of  Syracuse. 

If  all  the  resources  of  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Macedonia 
should  now  be  put  forth  in  earnest  against  the  common 
enemy ;  if  Lower  Italy  should  become  the  great  rendezvous 
for  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  west,  south,  and  east ;  he 
might  hope  successfully  to  finish  what  the  vanguard  under 
his  leadership  had  so  brilliantly  begun.  The  most  natural 
and  easy  course  would  have  been  to  send  to  him  adequate, 
support  from  home ;  and  the  Carthaginian  state,  which  had 
remained  almost  unaffected  by  the  war  and  had  been  raised 
from  its  deep  decline  and  brought  so  close  to  complete  vic- 
tory by  a  small  band  of  resolute  patriots  acting  of  their 
own  accord  and  at  their  own  ri^k,  could  beyond  doubt  have 
done  this.  That  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Phoeni- 
cian fleet  of  any  desired  strength  to  eflect  a  landing  at  Locri 
M  Groton,  especially  as  long  as  the  port  of  Syracuse  r^ 
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maitiKl  open  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  fleet  at  Bnii» 
diaium  was  kept  in  check  by  Macedonifli  la  demonstrated  bj 
the  unopposed  disembarkation  at  Looii  of  4,000  Afnoaii% 
whom  Bomilcar  about  this  time  brought  over  from  CSai^ 
thnge  to  Hannibal,  and  still  more  by  Hannibal's  undia* 
turbed  embarkation,  when  all  had  been  already  lost.  But 
after  the  first  impression  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  had  died 
away,  the  peace  party  in  Carthage,  which  was  at  all  timet 
ready  to  purchase  the  downfall  of  its  political  opponents  mt 
the  expense  of  its  country,  and  which  found  fiiithful  support 
in  the  shortsightedness  and  indolence  of  the  citiiens,  refused 
the  entreaties  of  the  general  for  more  decided  support  with 
the  half  simple,  half  malicious  reply,  that  he  in  &ct  needed 
no  help  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  victor ;  and  thus  con* 
tributed  not  much  less  than  the  Roman  senate  to  save 
Home.  Hannibal,  reared  in  the  camp  and  a  stranger  to  the 
machinery  of  civic  factions,  found  no  popular  leader  on 
whose  support  he  could  rely,  such  as  his  father  had  found 
in  Hasdrubal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad  the  meana 
of  saving  his  native  country — means  which  it  possessed  ia 
rich  abundance  at  homo. 

For  this  purpose  he  might,  at  least  with  more  prospect 
of  success,  reckon  on  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  patriot 
army,  on  the  connections  which  he  had  formed  in  Syracuse, 
and  on  the  intervention  of  Philip.  Everything  depended 
on  bringing  new  forces  into  the  field  of  war  against  Rome 
from  Spain,  Syracuse,  or  Macedonia;  and  for  the  attaiiv 
ment  or  for  the  prevention  of  this  object  wars  were  carried 
on  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  All  of  these  were  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  historians  have  oflen  erred  in  account* 
ing  them  of  greater  importance.  So  far  as  the  Romans 
were  concerned,  they  were  essentially  defensive  wars,  the 
proper  objects  of  which  were  to  hold  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  detain  the  Macedonian  army  in  Greece,  to 
defend  Messana  and  to  prevent  the  communication  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Of  course  this  defensive  warfare  waa, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  carried  on  by  offejisive  means ; 
and,  at  circumstances  favoured  its  expansion,  it  led  to  the 
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ex23ulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  niid  tc 
the  dissolution  of  Hannibal's  alliances  with  Syracuse  and 
with  Philip.  The  Italian  war  in  itself  fell  for  the  time  being 
into  the  shade,  and  resolved  itself  into  conflicts  about  for» 
tresses  and  razzias,  which  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  maiv 
issue.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Phoenicians  retained 
the  offensive  at  all,  Italy  always  remaited  the  central  object 
of  operations ;  and  all  efforts  were  directed  towards,  as  all 
interest  centred  in,  the  removal  or  continuance  of  Hannl« 
bal's  isolation  in  southern  Italy. 

Had  it  been  possible,  immediately  aA;er  the  lattle  of 
The  amdioir  ^0*^*®*  ^  bring  into  play  all  the  resources  on 
orx«in«»roe-    which  Hannibal  thought  that  he  might  reckon. 

Dents  tern-  o  o  » 

POTarUy         he  might  have  been  tolerably  certain  of  success. 
But  the  position  of  Hasdrubal  at  that  time  in 
Spain  after  the  battle  on  the  £bro  was  so  critical,  that  the 
supplies  of  money  and  men,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae  had 
roused  the  Carthaginian  citizens  to  furnish,  were  for  the 
most  part  expended   on  Spain,  without  producing  much 
improvement  in  the  position  of  affairs  there.    The  Sdpioa 
transferred  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  following 
campaign  (539)  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadal« 
quivir ;    and   in    Andalusia,   in    the  very    centre  of  the 
proper  Carthaginian  territory,  they   achieved   at    Illiturgi 
and  Intibili  two  brilliant  victories.     In  Sardinia  communi- 
cations entered  into  with  the  natives  led  the  Carthaginians 
to   hope  that  they  should  be  able  to  master  the  island, 
which  would  have  been  of  importance  as  an  intermediate 
station  between  Spain  and  Italy.  But  Titus  Manlius  Torqua* 
tus,  who  was  sent  with  a  Roman  army  to  Sardinia,  complete* 
ly  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  landing  force,  and  reassured  to 
the  Romans  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  island  (539). 
The  legions  from  Cannae  sent  to  Sicily  held 
their  ground  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island 
with  courage  and   success  against  the  Carthaginians  and 
Hieronymus ;  the  latter  met  his  death  towards  the  end  of 
589  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.     Even  in  the 
cose  of  Macedonia  the  ratification  of  the  allianct 
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was  deUjed,  principally  because  the  Maoedoman  oaroyt 
sent  to  Hannibal  were  captured  on  their  homeward  joumej 
by  the  Roman  vessels  of  war.  In  consequence  the  dreaded 
invasion  of  the  east  coast  was  temporarily  suspended ;  and 
the  Romans  gained  time  to  secure  the  very  important  Sit»> 
tion  of  Brundisiuna  first  by  their  fleet  and  then  by  the  land 
army  which  before  the  arrival  of  Gracchus  was  employed 
for  the  protection  of  Apulia,  and  even  to  make  preparmtiona 
for  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  in  the  event  of  war  bmng 
declared.  While  in  Italy  the  war  thus  came  to  a  stand-out 
of  Italy  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  accel- 
erate the  movement  of  new  armies  or  fleets  towards  the 
seat  of  war.  The  Romans,  again,  had  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  enei^  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  iu 
that  defensive  attitude  had  fought  for  the  most  part  with 
good  results  wherever  the  genius  of  Hannibal  was  absent. 
Thus  the  short-lived  patriotism,  which  the  victory  of  Obuiium 
had  awakened  in  Carthage,  evaporated ;  the  not  inconsidera- 
ble forces  which  had  been  organized  there  M'ere,  dther 
through  factious  opposition  or  through  a  useless  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  difl*erent  opinions  expressed  in  the  council,  so 
frittered  away  that  they  were  nowhere  of  any  real  service, 
and  but  a  very  small  portion  arrived  at  the  spot  where  thej 
would  have  been  most  useful.  At  the  close  of  589  the  r» 
fleeting  Roman  statesman  might  feel  that  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  the 
resistance  so  heroically  begun  had  but  to  persevere  in  its 
exertions  at  all  points  in  order  to  achieve  its  object. 

First  of  all  the  war  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  an  end.    It 
w&t  ia  had  formed  no  part  of  Hannibal's  original  plan 

*^^'  to  excite  a  war   on  the  island ;    but   partly 

through  accident,  chiefly  through  the  boyish  vanity  of  the 
imprudent  Hieronymus,  a  land  war  had  broken  out  there, 
which— doubtless  because  Hannibal  had  not  planned  it — ^the 
Carthaginian  council  took  up  with  especial  zeal.  After 
Hieronymus  was  killed  at  the  close  of  580,  it 
seemed  more  than  d  Mibtful  whether  the  citizens 
would  persevere  in  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued.    If 
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«fgeof  &ny  city  had  reason  to  adhere  to  Rom  e,  that  city 
ByraeuM.  ^^  Syracuse  ;  for  the  victory  of  the  Carthagin 
ians  over  the  Romans  could  not  but  give  to  the  former,  at 
any  rate,  the  sovereignty  of  all  Sicily,  and  no  one  could 
seriously  believe  that  the  promises  made  by  Cai*thage  to 
the  Syracusans  would  be  actually  kept.  Partly  induced  by 
this  consideration,  partly  terrified  by  the  threatening  pro- 
paraiions  of  the  Romans — who  made  every  effort  to  bring 
^nce  more  under  their  complete  control  that  important  isl* 
and,  the  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  now  for  the 
campaign  of  540  sent  their  best  general,  Marcus 
Marcellus,  to  Sicily — the  Syracusan  citizens 
showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  oblivion  of  the  past  by  a 
timely  return  to  the  Roman  alliance.  But,  amidst  the 
dreadful  confusion  in  the  city — which  after  the  death  of 
Hieronymus  was  agitated  alternately  by  endeavours  to 
restore  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  and  by  the  coup§ 
de  main  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne, 
while  the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenary  troops  were  the 
real  masters  of  the  place — Hannibal's  dexterous  emissaries, 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  found  opportunity  to  frustrate 
the  projects  of  peace.  They  stirred  up  the  multitude  in  the 
name  of  liberty ;  descriptions,  exaggerated  beyond  measure, 
of  the  fearful  punishment  that  the  Romans  were  said  to 
have  inflicted  on  the  Leon  tines  who  had  just  been  re-con- 
quered, awakened  doubts  even  among  the  better  portion  of 
the  citizens  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore  their  old 
relations  with  Rome ;  while  the  numerous  Roman  deserters 
among  the  mercenaries,  mostly  runaway  rowers  from  the 
fleet,  were  easily  persuaded  that  a  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  with  Rome  would  be  their  death-warrant.  So  the 
chief  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  armistice  was 
broken,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  undertook  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  No  course  was  lefl  to  the  amsul 
except  to  undertake  a  siege ;  but  the  skilful  conduct  of  ihc 
defence,  in  which  the  Syracusan  engineer  Archimedes,  cele- 
brated as  a  learned  mathematician,  especially  distinguished 
himself,  compelled  tho  Romans  after  besieging  the  city  fin 
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eight  mouths  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade  by 
and  land. 

In  the  meanwhile  Carthage,  which  hitherto  had  only 
Ql^,flJl^Jjll.  supported  the  Syracusans  with  her  fleets,  on 
^55JnSr  receiving  news  of  their  renewed  rising  in  amitt 
Bieiif.  against  the  Romans  had  despatched  a  strong  Jaod 

army  under  Himiloo  to  Sicily,  which  landed  without  inter* 
ruption  at  Heraclea  Minoa  and  immediately  occupied  tlM 
important  town  of  Agrigentum.  To  effect  a  junction  with 
Hunilco,  the  bold  and  able  Hippocrates  marched  forth  from 
Syracuse  with  an  army  :  the  position  of  Marcellus  between 
the  garrison  of  Syracuse  and  the  two  hostile  armies  began 
to  be  critical.  With  the  help  of  some  reinforcements,  how 
ever,  which  arrived  from  Italy,  he  maintained  his  ground  in 
the  island  and  continued  the  blockade  of  Syracuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  inland  towns 
were  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  so  much 
by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  as  by  the  fearful  severity  of 
the  Roman  proceedings  in  the  island,  more  especially  the 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Enna,  suspected  of  a  design  to 
revolt,  by  the  Roman  garrison  which  was  stationed  there. 
In  542  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  during  a  festival 
in  the  city  succeeded  in  scaling  a  portion  of  the 
extensive  outer  walls  that  had  been  deserted  by  the  guards 
and  in  penetrating  into  the  suburbs  which  stretched  from 
the  "  island  "  and  the  city  proper  on  the  shore  (Achradina) 
towards  the  interior.  The  fortress  of  Euryalus,  which, 
situatvd  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  suburbs,  pro 
tected  vhese  and  the  principal  road  leading  from  the  interioi 
to  Syracuse,  was  thus  isolated  and  fell  not  long  aflerwarda. 
Th«  G«rtb»-  When  the  siege  of  the  city  thus  began  to  assume 
Sl^^de-  a  turn  favourable  to  the  Romans,  tlie  two  armieo 
■'^y*^  under  Ilimilco  and  Hippocrates  advanced  to  iti 

relief,  and  attempted  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Roman 
position,  combined  with  an  attempt  at  landing  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  a  sally  of  the  Syracusan  garri- 
son ;  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  the  two 
relieving  armies  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
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encamping  before  the  city,  in  the  low  marshy  grounds  along 
the  Anapus,  which  in  the  height  of  summer  and  autumn 
engender  pestilences  fatal  to  those  that  tarry  in  them. 
These  pestilences  had  often  saved  the  city,  oftener  even  than 
the  valour  of  its  citizens ;  in  the  times  of  the  first  Diony- 
rius,  two  Phoenician  armies  in  the  act  of  besieging  the  city 
had  been  in  this  way  destroyed  under  its  very  walls.  Now 
fate  turned  the  special  defence  of  the  city  into  the  means  of 
its  destruction ;  while  the  army  of  Marcellus  quartered  in 
the  suburbs  suffered  but  little,  fevers  desolated  the  Pho^ 
nician  and  Syracusan  bivouacs.  Hippocrates  died ;  Himiloo 
and  most  of  the  Africans  died  also ;  the  survivors  of  the 
two  armies,  mostly  natives  of  Sicily,  dispersed  into  the 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Carthaginians  made  a  further 
attempt  to  save  the  city  from  the  sea  side ;  but  the  admiral 
Bomilcar  withdrew,  when  the  Roman  fleet  offered  him  bat- 
tle. Epicydes  himself,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  now 
abandoned  it  as  lost^  and  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum. 
Syracuse  would  gladly  have  surrendered  to  the  Romans ; 
n^otiations  had  already  begun.  But  for  the  second  time 
they  were  thwarted  by  the  deserters :  in  another  mutiny  of 
the  soldiers  the  chief  magistrates  and  a  number  of  respectsr* 
ble  citizens  were  slain,  and  the  government  and  the  defence 
of  the  city  were  entrusted  by  the  foreign  troops  to  theii 
captains.  Marcellus  now  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
one  of  these,  which  gave  into  his  hands  one  of  the  two  poi^ 
tions  of  the  city  that  were  still  free,  the  *^  island ;  ^  upon 
whidi  the  citizens  voluntarily  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
,21  Achradina  also  (in  the  autumn  of  542).   If  mercy 

oowiBMt  of  was  to  be  shown  in  any  case,  it  might,  even 
according  to  the  far  from  laudable  principles  of 
Roman  public  law  as  to  the  treatment  of  perfidious  oom- 
munitiesi  have  been  extended  to  a  city  which  manifestly  had 
not  been  at  liberty  to  act  for  itself,  and  which  had  repeated* 
ly  made  the  most  eaniest  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  foreign  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  Mar- 
cellus stain  his  military  honour  by  permitting  a  general 
pillage  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  city,  in  the  course  of 
Vol.  it.-  8* 
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whidi  Archimedes  and  many  other  citizens  were  put  Vi 
dnitb,  but  the  Ionian  stfoste  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com 
plaints  which  the  Syracusans  afterwards  presented  regard 
ing  the  celebrated  general,  and  neither  returned  to  indrnd 
nais  their  property  nor  restored  to  the  city  its  freedom. 
Bjracose  and  Uie  towns  that  had  been  previously  dependent 
OD  it  were  classed  among  the  communities  tributary  to 
Borne— Tauromenium  and  Neetum  alone  obtained  the  sanu 
priyileges  as  Messana,  while  the  territory  of  Leontini  b^ 
oame  Roman  domain  and  its  former  proprietors  BomiB 
lessees— -and  no  Syracusan  citizen  was  henceforth  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  ^*  island,"  the  portion  of  the  city  that  eonw 
manded  the  harbour. 

Sicily  thus  appeared  lost  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  tha 
OMfflUwar  genius  of  Hannibal  exercised  even  from  adis> 
^  '*^*  tance  its  influence  there.  He  despatched  to  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  remained  at  Agrigentum  in  per- 
plexity and  inaction  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes,  a  Libyan 
cavalry  oflicer  Mutines,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
Numidian  cavalry,  and  with  his  flying  squadrons,  fiuming 
into  an  open  flame  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  Romans  had  excited  over  all  the  island,  commenced 
a  guerilla  war&re  on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  with  the 
happiest  results ;  so  that  he  even,  when  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  armies  met  on  tho  river  Himera,  sustained 
some  conflicts  with  Marcellus  himself  successfully.  The 
relatic»ns,  however,  which  prevailed  between  Hannibal  and 
the  Carthaginian  council,  were  here  repeated  on  a  small 
scale.  The  general  appointed  by  the  council  pursued  with 
jealous  envy  tho  oflicer  sent  by  Hannibal,  and  insisted  upon 
giving  battle  to  the  proconsul  without  Mutines  and  the 
Nuroidians.  The  wish  of  Hanno  was  carried  out,  and  he  was 
completely  beaten.  Mutines  was  not  induced  to  deviate 
from  his  course ;  he  maintained  himself  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  occupied  several  small  towns,  and  was  enabled 
by  the  not  inconsiderable  reinforcoments  which  joined  him 
from  Carthage  gradually  to  extend  his  operations  Hit 
■uooesses  were  so  brilliant^that  at  length  Uie  oommandei«in 
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chief,  who  could  not  otherwise  prevent  the  tsavalry  office: 
from  eclipsing  him,  deprived  him  summarily  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  cavalry,  and  entrusted  it  to  his  own  son. 
The  Numidian,  who  had  now  for  two  years  preserved  the 
island  for  his  Phoenician  masters,  had  the  measure  of  hii 
patience  exhausted  by  this  treatment.  He  and  his  horse- 
men who  refused  to  follow  the  younger  Hanno  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  general  Marcus  Valerius  La^ 
AniMntam  '^'^"s,  and  delivered  to  him  Agrigentum.  Han- 
^jwjpj^^  no  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  went  to  Carthage  to 
report  to  his  superiors  the  disgraceful  high  trei^ 
son  of  Hannibal's  officer ;  the  Phoenician  garrison  in  the 
town  was  put  to  death  by  the  Homans,  and  the  citizens  were 
11^  sold  into  slavery  (544).     To  secure  the  island 

from  such  surprises  as  the  landing  of  540,  the 
city  received  a  Roman  colony  ;  the  old  and  glo- 
rious Akragas  became  the  Roman  fortress  Agrigentum. 
Bicflv  trftn-  After  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  thus  subdued,  the 
'°*^^**'  Romans  exerted  themselves  to  restore  some  sort 
of  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  distracted  island.  The  pack 
of  banditti  that  haunted  the  interior  were  driven  together 
en  ma99e  and  conveyed  to  Italy,  that  from  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Rhegium  they  might  bum  and  destroy  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hannibal's  allies.  The  gove|-nment  did  its  utmost 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  agriculture  which  had  been 
totally  n^lected  in  the  island.  The  Carthaginian  council 
more  than  once  talked  of  sending  a  fleet  to  Sicily  and  re- 
newing the  war  there ;  but  the  project  went  no  further. 

Macedonia  might  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
phiupof  course  of  events  more  decisive  than  that  of 
JSdM?°**  Syracuse.  From  the  Eastern  powers  neither 
**'*y-  aid  nor  rcsitJtanoe  wa>  for  the  moment  to  be 

expected.  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  natural  ally  of  Philip, 
had,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia 
in  587,  to  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining 
peace  from  the  indolent  Philopator  on  the  basil 
of  the  status  quo  ante.  The  rivalry  of  the  Lagidae  and  the 
eonatant  apprehension  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  war  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  insurrections  of  pretenders  in  the  interiof 
Bnd  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  Asia  Minor,  Bactria,  and  tha 
eastern  satrapies  on  the  other,  prevented  him  from  joining 
that  great  anti-Roman  alliance  which  Hannibal  had  in  view. 
The  Egyptian  court  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  RooM^ 
_  with  which  it  renewed  alliance  in  544;  but  il 

was  not  to  be  expected  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
that  he  would  support  Rome  otherwise  than  by  cargoes  of 
oom.  Accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Greece 
and  Macedonia  from  throwing  their  decisive  weight  into  tha 
great  Italian  struggle  except  their  own  discord ;  they  might 
save  the  Hellenic  name,  if  they  had  the  self-control  to  stand 
by  each  other  for  but  a  few  years  against  the  common  foe. 
Such  sentiments  doubtless  were  current  in  Greece.  The 
prophetic  S4iying  of  Agelaus  of  Naupactus,  that  he  waa 
afraid  that  the  prize-fights  in  which  the  Hellenes  now  in- 
dulged at  home  might  soon  be  over ;  his  earnest  warning  to 
direct  their  eyes  to  the  west,  and  not  to  allow  a  stronger 
power  to  impose  on  all  the  parties  now  contending  a  peace 
of  equal  servitude — such  sayings  had  essentially  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Aetoliana 
(537),  and  it  was  a  significant  proof  of  the  ten- 
dency of  that  peace,  that  the  Aetolian  league 
immediately  nominated  Agelaus  as  its  slraUgus. 

National  patriotism  was  bestirring  itself  in  Greece  aa 
in  Carthage  :  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  to  kindle  a 
national  Hellenic  war  against  Rome.  But  the  general  in 
such  a  crusade  could  only  be  Philip  of  Mticedonia ;  and  he 
lacked  the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  in  the  nation,  which 
alone  could  carry  on  such  a  war.  He  knew  not  how  to 
solve  the  arduous  problem  of  transforming  himself  from 
the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece.  His  very  de- 
lay in  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Hannibal  damped 
the  first  and  best  zeal  of  the  patriots ;  and  when  he  did 
enter  into  the  conflict  with  Rome,  his  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  still  less  fitted  to  awaken  earnest  sympathy  and 
oonfidenoi.  His  first  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  very 
IML  y^r  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538),  to  obtain  po» 
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session  of  the  city  of  Apollonia,  fiiiled  in  a  way  almost 
ridiculous,  for  Philip  turned  back  in  all  haste  on  leceiving 
the  totally  groundless  report  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  steer 
ing  for  the  Adriatic  This  took  place  before  there  was  $ 
formal  breach  with  Rome ;  when  the  breach  at  length  en* 
sued,  friend  and  foe  expected  a  Macedonian  landing  io 
Lower  Italy.  Since  539  a  Roman  fleet  and 
army  had  been  stationed  at  Brundisium  to  meeS 
it ;  Philip,  who  was  without  vessels  of  war,  was  construct- 
ing a  flotilla  of  light  Illyrian  barks  to  convey  his  army 
across.  But  when  the  endeavour  had  to  be  made  in  earnesti 
his  courage  failed  to  encounter  the  dreaded  quinqueremes 
at  sea ;  he  broke  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  ally 
Hannibal  to  attempt  a  landing,  and  with  the  view  of  still 
doing  something  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil,  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epirus  (540). 
Nothing  would  have  come  of  this  even  at  the 
best;  but  the  Romans,  who  well  knew  that 
offensive  M^as  preferable  to  defensive  protection,  were  by  no 
means  content  to  remain — ^as  Philip  probably  expected^ 
spectators  of  the  attack  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Roman  fleet  conveyed  a  division  of  the  army  from  Brun- 
disium to  Epirus ;  Oricum  was  recaptured  from  the  king,  a 
garrison  was  thrown  into  Apollonia,  and  the  Macedonian 
camp  was  stormed.  Thereupon  Philip  passed  from  partial 
action  to  total  inaction,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
plaints of  Hannibal,  who  vainly  tried  to  infuse  into  Philip's 
halting  and  shortsighted  policy  the  energy  of  his  own  fire 
and  decision,  he  allowed  some  years  to  elapse  in  armed 
inactivity. 

Nor  was  Philip  the  first  to  renew  the  hostilities.     The 
113.  fall  of  Tarentum  (542),  by  which  Hannibal  no> 

aOreek**^  quired  an  excellent  port  on  the  coast  which  waa 
iSlSS"  ^^®  most  convenient  for  the  landing  of  a  Mao& 
MaoedoidA.  donian  army,  induced  the  Romans  to  parry  the 
blow  at  a  distance  and  to  give  the  Macedonians  lo  much 
employment  at  home  that  they  could  not  think  of  an  a& 
lempt  on  Italy.    The  national  anthusiasu  in  Greece  had  oi 
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course  evaporated  long  ago.  With  the  help  of  the  oM 
antagonism  to  Macedonia,  and  of  the  fresh  acts  of  impni 
jenoe  and  injustice  of  which  Philip  had  been  guilty,  the 
Roman  admiral  Laevinus  found  no  difiiculty  in  organising 
■gainst  Macedonia  a  coalition  of  the  intermediate  and  minor 
powers  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome.  It  was  headed  hj 
the  Aetolians,  at  whose  diet  Laevinus  had  personally  ap* 
peai'ed  and  had  gained  its  support  by  a  promise  of  the 
Acamanian  territory  which  the  Aetolians  had  long  coveted. 
They  concluded  with  Rome  a  modest  agreement  to  rob  tlio 
other  Greeks  of  men  and  land  on  the  joint  account,  so  that 
the  land  should  belong  to  the  Aetolians,  the  men  and  move- 
ables to  the  Romans.  They  were  joined  by  the  states  of 
anti-Macedonian,  or  rather  primarily  of  anti-Achaean,  ten- 
dencies in  Greece  proper ;  in  Attica  by  Athens,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus by  Elis  and  Messene  and  especially  by  Sparta, 
the  antiquated  constitution  of  which  had  been  just  about  this 
time  overthrown  by  a  daring  soldier  Machanidas,  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  despotic  power  under  the  name  of 
king  Pelops,  a  minor,  and  might  establish  a  government  of 
military  adventurers  sustained  by  bands  of  mercenaries. 
The  coalition  was  joined  moreover  by  those  stead&st  an* 
tagonists  of  Macedonia,  the  chiefs  of  the  half-barbaroua 
Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  and  lastly  by  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  followed  out  his  own  interest  with  sagacity 
and  energy  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  two  great  Greek  states 
which  surrounded  him,  and  had  the  acuteness  even  now  to 
attach  himself  as  a  client  to  Rome  when  his  assistance  was 
of  some  value. 

It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  necessary  to  follow  the  vici^ 
iMMitietft  situdos  of  this  aimless  struggle.  Philip,  although 
••'^^  he  was  superior  to  each  one  of  his  opponents  and 

repelled  their  attacks  on  all  sides  with  energy  and  personal 
valour,  yet  consumed  his  time  and  strength  in  that  profit- 
less defensive.  Now  he  had  to  turn  against  tlie  Aetoliam^ 
who  in  concert  with  the  Roman  fleet  annihilated  the  uufon 
tunate  Acamanians  and  threatened  Locris  and  Thessaly; 
row  an  invasion  of  barbarians  summoned  him  to  the  nortb 
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em  provinces ;  now  the  Achaeans  solicited  his  help  against 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  Aetolians  and  Spartans ;  now 
king  Attains  of  Perganius  and  the  Roman  admiral  Puhliut 
S'jlpicius  with  their  combined  fleets  threatened  the  east 
coast  or  landed  troops  in  Euboea.  The  want  of  a  war  fleet 
paralyzed  Philip  in  all  his  movements ;  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  beg  vessels  of  war  from  his  ally  Prusias  of  Bithynia, 
and  even  from  Hannibal.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
the  war  that  he  resolved — as  he  should  have  done  at  first— 
to  order  the  construction  of  100  ships  of  war;  of  these 
however  no  use  was  made,  if  the  order  was  executed  at  all. 
PeMo  All  who  understood  the  position  of  Greece  and 

Phii^and  sympathized  with  it  lamented  the  unhappy  war, 
the  G&Mk&  jjj  which  the  last  energies  of  Greece  preyed  upon 
itself  and  the  prosperity  of  the  land  was  destroyed  ;  repeat- 
edly the  commercial  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Mitylone,  Byzan- 
tium, Athens,  and  even  Egypt  had  attempted  a  mediation. 
In  fact  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  coming  to  terms. 
The  Aetolians,  to  whom  their  Roman  allies  attached  the 
chief  importance,  had,  like  the  Macedonians,  suffered  greatly 
by  the  war ;  especially  afler  the  petty  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes  had  been  gained  by  Philip,  and  the  interior  of  Aeto- 
lia  had  thus  been  laid  open  to  Macedonian  incursions. 
Many  Aetolians  too  had  their  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the 
dishonourable  and  pernicious  part  which  the  Roman  alliance 
condemned  them  to  play ;  a  cry  of  horror  pervaded  the 
whole  Greek  nation  when  the  Aetolians  in  concert  with  the 
Romans  sold  whole  bodies  of  Hellenic  citizens,  such  as  those 
of  Anticyra,  Oreus,  Dyme,  and  Aegina,  into  slavery.  But 
the  Aetolians  were  no  longer  free ;  they  ran  a  great  risk  if 
of  their  own  accord  they  concluded  peace  with  Philip,  and 
ihey  found  the  Romans  by  no  means  disposed,  especially 
after  the  favourable  turn  which  matters  were  taking  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  to  desist  from  a  war,  which  on  their  part 
was  carried  on  with  merely  a  few  ships,  and  the  burden  and 
injury  of  which  fell  mainly  on  the  Aetolians.  At  length 
however  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  listen  to  the  mediating 
•Ities :  and,  notwithstanding  the  counter  efforts  of  the  Ro 
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mans,  a  peace  was  arranged  in  the  winter  of 
548-9  between  tlie  Greek  powers.  Aetolia  had 
b^[|Jln  converted  an  over-powerful  ally  into  a  dangei^ 
Romo.^^  ous  enemy ;  but  the  Roman  senate,  which  just 
at  that  time  was  summoning  all  the  resources  9f 
the  exhausted  state  for  the  decisive  expedition  to  Africai 
lid  not  deem  it  a  fitting  moment  to  resent  the  breadi  of 
the  alliance.  The  war  with  Philip  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Romans  without  considerable  exertions  of 
their  own  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians;  and  it 
appeared  to  them  more  convenient  .to  terminate  it  also  by  a 
peace,  whereby  the  state  of  things  before  the  war  was  sub- 
stantially restored  and  Rome  in  particular  retained  all  her 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  except  the  worthless  ter- 
ritory of  the  Atintanes.  Under  the  circumstances  Philip 
might  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  such  terms ;  but 
the  fact  proclaimed — what  could  not  indeed  be  longer  coo- 
cealed — that  all  the  unspeakable  misery  which  ten  years  of 
a  warfare  waged  with  revolting  inhumanity  had  brought 
upon  Greece  had  been  endured  in  vain,  and  that  the  grand 
and  just  combination,  which  Hannibal  had  projected  and  all 
Greece  had  for  a  moment  joined,  was  shattered  irretriev- 
ably. 

In  Spain,  where  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal 
BpuiUh  was  powerful,  the  struggle  was  more  severe.  Its 

^^*  progress  was  marked  by  the  singular  vicissitudes 

incidental  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  farmers  and  shepherds,  who 
inhabited  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  the  luxuriant- 
ly fertile  Andalusia  as  well  as  the  rough  intervening  high- 
land region  traversed  by  numerous  wooded  mountain  ran- 
ges, could  easily  be  assembled  in  arms  as  a  general  levy  | 
but  it  was  difficult  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  or  even 
to  keep  them  together  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
could  just  as  little  be  combined  for  steady  and  united  ao> 
tion,  obstinately  as  in  each  case  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
oppressor  behind  theh*  walls.  They  all  appear  to  have 
made  little  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  Garth* 
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ginians ;  whether  the  troublesome  guests  who  had  estab 
lished  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^he  Ebro,  or  those  wh€ 
had  established  themselves  on  the  Guadalquivir,  possessed  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  probably  td 
the  natives  very  much  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  tenacity  of  partisanship  so  characteristio  of  Spain 
was  but  little  prominent  in  this  war,  with  isolated  except 
tions  such  oa  Saguntum  on  the  Roman  and  Astapa  on  the 
Carthaginian  side.  But,  as  neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Africans  had  brought  with  them  sufficient  forces  of  their 
own,  the  war  necessarily  became  on  both  sides  a  struggle  to 
gain  partisans,  which  was  decided  rarely  by  solid  attach- 
ment, more  usually  by  fear,  money,  or  accident,  and  which, 
when  it  seemed  at  an  end,  simply  resolved  itself  into  an 
endless  series  of  fortress-sieges  and  guerilla  conflicts,  whence 
it  soon  revived  with  fresh  fury.  The  armies  were  as  shift- 
ing as  the  downs  on  the  sea  shore ;  on  the  spot  where  a  hill 
stood  yesterday,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  to-day.  In  gen^ 
ral  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  partly 
because  they  at  first  appeared  in  Spain  as  the  deliverers  of 
the  land  from  Phoenician  despotism,  partly  because  of  the 
fortunate  selection  of  their  leaders  and  of  the  stronger  nu- 
cleus of  trustworthy  troops  which  these  brought  along  with 
them.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  with  the  very  imper- 
fect and — in  point  of  chronology  especially — very  confused 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  give  a 
satisfitctory  view  of  a  war  so  conducted. 

The  two  lieutenant-governors  of  the  Romans  in  the 
noooMamot  peninsula,  Gnaeus  and  Publius  Scipio— -both  of 
iheSoipioft  them,  but  especially  Gnaeus,  good  generals  and 
excellent  administrators — accomplished  their  task  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  Not  only  was  the  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees  stead^tly  maintained,  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
tstablish  the  interrupted  communication  by  land  between 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  and  his  head-quarters 
sternly  repulsed  ;  not  only  had  a  Spanish  New  Rome  been 
ereated,  after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  New  Carthage,  bj 
■leans  of  the  comprehensive  fortifications  and  harbour  wor kji 
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of  Tamoo,  but  the  Roman  armies  had  alreadt 
iiiii 

in   539  fought  with  success  in  Andalusia  (p. 

178).  Their  expedition  thither  was  repeated  in  the  follow 
ing  year  (540)  with  still  greater  success.  The 
Romans  carried  their  arms  almost  to  the  Pillarv 
of  Hercules,  extended  their  protectorate  in  South  Spain, 
and  lastly  by  regaining  and  restoring  Saguntum  secured  for 
themselves  an  important  station  on  the  line  from  the  Ebro 
to  Cartagena,  repaying  at  the  same  time  as  fiir  as  poadble 
ail  old  debt  which  the  nation  owed.  While  the  Sdpios  thoa 
almost  dislodged  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  they  knew 
bow  to  raise  up  a  dangerous  enemy  to  them  in  western 
m   x,^^  Africa  itself  in  the  person  of  the  powerful  west 

a^bttCw-  African  prince  Syphax,  ruling  in  the  modem 
provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers,  who  entered  into 
connections  with  the  Romans  (about  541 ).  Had 
it  been  possible  to  supply  him  with  a  Roman  army,  great 
results  might  have  been  expected ;  but  at  that  time  not  a 
man  could  be  spared  from  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  army  was 
too  weak  to  bo  divided.  Nevertheless  the  troops  belonging 
to  Syphax  himself,  trained  and  led  by  Roman  officers,  ex- 
cited so  serious  a  ferment  among  the  Libyan  subjects  of 
Carthage  that  the  lieutenant-commander  of  Spain  and  Afri- 
ca, Hasdrubal  Barca  went  in  person  to  Africa  with  the 
flower  of  his  Spanish  troops.  His  arrival  in  all  likelihood 
gave  another  turn  to  the  matter ;  king  Gala — in  what  is 
now  the  province)  of  Constantine — who  hod  long  been  the 
rival  of  Syphax,  declared  for  Carthage,  and  his  brave  son 
Mossinissa  defeated  Syphax,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.  Little  more  is  related  of  this  Libyan  war  than  the 
story  of  the  cruel  vengeance  which  Carthage,  according  to 
her  wont^  inflicted  on  the  rebels  afler  the  victory  of  Masai* 
nissa. 

This  turn  of  affairs  in  Africa  had  an  important  effect  on 
TheBdpiM  ^he  war  in  Spain.  Hasdrubal  was  able  onoe 
Jjjjj^*"*  more  to  proceed  to  that  country  (543),  whither 
*^  ho  was  soon  followed  I  y  considerable  reinlbro» 

ments  and  by  Massinissa  himself.     The  Scipios,  who  durinf 
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the  absenoe  of  the  enemy's  general  (541,  542) 
had  continued  to  plunder  and  to  gain  parlisanf 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
assailed  by  forces  so  superior  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  either  retreating  behind  the  Ebro  or  calling  out 
the  Spaniards.  They  chose  the  latter  oourse,  and  took  into 
tlioir  pay  20,000  Celtiberians ;  and  then,  in  order  the  bettei 
lo  aicounter  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  under  Hasdru* 
bal  Barca,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago,  they 
divided  their  army  and  did  not  even  keep  their  Roman 
troops  together.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
destruction.  While  Gnaeus  with  his  oorps,  containing  a 
third  of  the  Roman  and  all  the  Spanish  troops,  lay  encamp- 
ed opposite  to  Hasdrubal  Barca,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army  by  means  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw — ^which  perhaps  to  their  free* 
lance  ideas  of  morals  did  not  even  seem  a  breadi  of  fidelity, 
seeing  that  they  did  not  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  their 
paymaster.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Roman  general  but 
hastily  to  begin  his  retreat^  in  which  the  enemy  cloeely  fol- 
lowed him.  Meanwhile  the  second  Roman  corps  under 
Publius  found  itself  vigorously  assailed  by  the  two  other 
Phoenician  armies  under  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  and 
Mago,  and  the  daring  squadrons  of  Massinissa's  horse  gave 
to  the  Carthaginians  a  decided  advantage.  The  Roman 
camp  was  almost  surrounded;  if  the  Spanish  anxiliaries 
already  on  the  way  should  arrive,  the  Romans  would  be 
completely  hemmed  in.  The  bold  resolve  of  the  proconsul 
to  encounter  with  his  best  troops  the  advancing  Spaniards, 
before  their  appearance  should  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  block- 
ade, ended  unfortunately.  The  Romans  indeed  had  at  first 
the  advantage ;  but  the  Numidian  horse,  who  were  rapidly 
despatdied  in  pursuit,  soon  overtook  them  and  prevented 
them  both  from  following  up  the  victory  which  they  had 
already  half  gained,  and  from  marching  back,  until  the 
Phoenician  in&ntry  came  up  and  at  length  the  fiill  of  the 
general  converted  the  lost  battle  into  a  defeat.  After 
Publius  had  thus  fallen,  Gnaeus,  who  slowly  retreating  had 
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with  diflicultj  defended  himself  against  the  one  Cartha 
ginian  army,  found  himself  suddemy  assailed  at  imoe  bj 
three,  and  all  retreat  cut  off  by  the  Numidian  caTalry. 
Hemmed  in  upon  a  bare  hill,  which  did  not  even  aflTord  a 
possibility  of  pitching  a  camp,  the  whole  corps  were  cnt 
down  or  taken  prisoners.  As  to  the  fate  of  the  genetal 
himself  no  certain  information  was  ever  obtained.  A  small 
division  alone  was  conducted  by  Gaius  Marcius,  an  excellent 
officer  of  the  school  of  Gnaeus,  in  safety  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Ebro;  and  thither  the  legate  Titus  Fonteius  also 
succeeded  in  bringing  safely  the  portion  of  the  corps  of 
Publius  that  had  been  left  in  the  camp ;  most  even  of  the 
Roman  garrisons  scattered  in  the  south  of  Spain  were  cnap 
0Min  wttth  ^1^  ^o  ^^  thither.  In  all  Spain  south  of  tha 
M  to^T  Ebro  the  Phoenicians  ruled  without  opposition  ; 
■oiMM-  and  the  moment  seemed  not  far  distant^  when 
the  river  would  be  crossed,  the  Pyrenees  would  be  open, 
and  the  communication  with  Italy  would  be  restored.  But 
the  emergency  in  the  Roman  camp  called  the  right  man  to 
the  command.  The  choice  of  the  soldiers,  passing  over 
older  and  not  incapable  officers,  summoned  that  Gaius  Mar- 
cius to  become  leader  of  the  army  ;  and  his  dexterous  man* 
agement  and,  quite  as  much  perhaps,  the  envy  and  discord 
among  the  three  Carthaginian  generals,  wrested  from  these 
the  further  fruits  of  their  important  victory.  Such  of  the 
Carthaginians  as  had  crossed  the  river  were  driven  bade, 
and  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  held  in  the  meanwhile,  till 
Rome  gained  time  to  send  a  new  army  and  a  new  general. 
NtTOMBtto  Fortunately  the  turn  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where 
Spain.  Capua  had  just  fallen,  allowed  this  to  be  done. 

A  strong  legion — 12,000  men — arriving  under  the  proprae- 
tor Gaius  Claudius  Nero,  restored  the  balance  of  arms.  An 
expexlition  to  Andalusia  in  the  following  year 
(544)  was  most  successful ;  Hasdrubal  Barca  wac 
beset  and  surrounded,  and  escaped  a  capitulation  only  by 
ignoble  stratagem  and  open  perfidy.  But  Nero  was  not  the 
right  general  for  the  Spanish  war.  He  was  an  able  officer, 
but  a  harsh,  irritable,  unpopular  man,  who  had  little  skill 
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in  the  art  of  renewing  old  connections  cr  of  forming  new 
ones,  or  in  taking  advantage  of  the  injustice  and  arrogance 
with  which  the  Carthaginians  after  the  death  of  the  Scipiot 
ha<l  treated  friend  and  foe  in  Further  Spain,  and  had  exas- 
perate all  against  them. 

The  senate,  which  formed  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
rubiias  importance  and   the  peculiar  character  of  the 

'"^P^*  Spanish  war,  and  had  learned  from  the  Utioefr 

ses  brought  in  as  prisoners  by  the  Roman  fleet  the  great 
exertions  \i  hich  were  making  in  Carthage  to  send  Ilasdru- 
bal  and  Massinissa  with  a  numerous  array  over  the  Pyr^* 
nees,  resolved  to  despatch  to  Spain  new  reinforcements  and 
an  ej^traordinary  general  of  higher  rank,  the  nomination  of 
whom  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  to  the  people 
For  long — so  runs  the  story — nobody  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  perilous  and  complicated  office ;  but  at 
last  a  young  officer  of  twenty-seven,  Publius  Soipio  (son  of 
the  general  of  the  same  name  that  had  fallen  in  Spain),  who 
had  held  the  offices  of  military  tribune  and  aedile,  came  for- 
ward to  solicit  it.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Roman  senate 
should  have  left  to^gccident  an  election  of  such  importance 
'n  an  assembly  which  it  had  itself  suggested,  and  equally 
incredible  that  ambition  and  patriotism  should  have  so  died 
out  in  Rome  that  no  tried  officer  presented  himself  for  the 
important  post.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  eyes  of  the  sen- 
ate turned  to  the  young,  talented,  and  experienced  officer, 
who  had  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  hotly  con- 
tested days  on  the  Trebia  and  at  Cannae,  but  who  still  had 
not  the  rank  requisite  for  his  coming  forward  as  the  succes- 
sor of  men  who  had  been  praetors  and  consuls,  it  was  very 
natural  to  adopt  this  course,  which  compelled  the  people 
out  of  good  nature  to  admit  the  only  candidate  notwith> 
•landing  his  defective  qualification,  and  which  could  not  but 
bring  boUi  him  and  the  Spanish  expedition,  which  was 
doubtless  very  unpopular,  into  favour  with  the  multitude. 
If  the  effect  of  this  ostensibly  unpremeditated  candidature 
was  thus  calculated,  it  was  perfectly  successful.  The  son, 
who  went  to  avf4ige  the  deaUi  of  a  &ther  whose  life  he  had 
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Bared  nine  years  before  at  the  Trebia ;  the  young  man  of 
manly  beauty  and  long  locks,  who  with  modest  bloahea 
offered  himself  in  the  absence  of  a  better  tor  the  post  of 
danger ;  the  mere  military  tribune^  whom  the  votes  of  ihs 
centuries  now  raised  at  onco  to  the  roll  of  the  highest  UMfgim 
trades — all  this  made  a  wonderful  and  indelible  imprai* 
sion  on  the  citizens  and  i^rmers  of  Rome.  And  in  tnith 
Publius  Scipio  was  one,  who  was  himself  enthusiastic,  and 
who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  adop^ 
and  to  move  in  new  paths  for  centuries,  or  who  at  any  rata 
grasp  the  reins  of  destiny  for  years  till  its  wheels  roll  over 
them.  Publius  Scipio  gained  battles  and  conquered  coun* 
tries  under  the  instructions  of  the  senate ;  with  the  aid  of 
his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  prominent  position  in 
Rome  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  separates  such  a 
man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  As  an  officer,  he  ren- 
dered at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus ;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  him- 
self fully  conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  characy 
ter  of  his  policy,  he  injured  his  coimtry  at  least  as  much,  as 
he  benefited  it  by  his  military  skill.  Yet  a  special  charm 
lingers  around  the  form  of  that  graceful  hero ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded, as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  by  the  atmosphere  of 
serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which  Scipio  with  miii- 
gled  credulity  and  adroitness  always  moved.  With  quite 
enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and  enough  of 
cahiulation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intelli* 
gence,  while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar;  no( 
naiee  enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  his 
divine  inspirations,  nor  strnightforward  enough  to  set  il 
aside,  and  yet  in  secret  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  s 
man  specially  favoured  of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuiiis 
prophetic  nature;  raised  above  the  people,  and  not  less 
aloof  from  them ;  a  man  steadfast  to  his  word  and  kin^^y 
in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would  humble  himself 
by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  but  could  nevet 
understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic  should  is 
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his  case  be  binding ;  so  oonfident  in  his  own  greatness  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknowl- 
edged other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgavt 
other  men's  faults ;  an  excellent  officer  and  a  refined  diplo* 
matist  without  presenting  offensively  the  special  stamp  of 
ilther  calling,  uniting  Flellenic  culture  with  the  fullest  na- 
tional feeling  of  a  Roman,  an  accomplished  speaker  and  of 
graceful  manners — Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  sol- 
diers and  of  women,  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  Span- 
iards, of  his  rivals  in  the  senate  and  of  his  greater  Cartbap 
ginian  antagonist.  His  name  was  soon  on  every  one's  lipt, 
and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to  bring  victory 
and  peace  to  his  country. 

Publius  Scipio  went  to  Spain  in  544-5,  accompanied  by 

the  propraetor  Marcus  Silanus,  whr>  was  to  suo 
210-20Q.  /  •/  ,  .  .  J 

Scii>iogo«  ceed  Nero  and  to  serve  as  assistant  and  coun- 
***"'  seller  to  the  young  commander-in-chief,  and  by 
his  intimate  friend  Gains  Laelius  as  admiral,  and  furnished 
with  a  legion  exceeding  the  usual  strength  and  a  well-filled 
chest.  His  appearance  on  the  scene  was  at  once  signalized 
by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  coups  de  main 
that  are  known  in  history.  Of  the  three  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals Hasdrubal  Barca  was  stationed  at  the  sources,  Has- 
drubal  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Tagns,  and  Mago 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  nearest  of  them  was  ten 
days'  march  from  the  Phoenician  capital  New  Carthage. 
209.  Suddenly  in  the  spring  of  545,  before  the  ene- 

^^J'gJ^  my's  armies  began  to  move,  Scipio  set  out  with 
**»•««•  his  whole  army  of  nearly  30,000  men  and  the 

fleet  for  this  town,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  coast  route 
irom  the  mouth  of  the  £bro  in  a  few  days,  and  surprised 
the  Phoenician  giMrison,  not  above  1,000  men  strong,  by  a 
oombined  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The  town,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour,  found  itself 
threatened  at  once  on  three  sides  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  l^ions ;  and  all  help  was  &r  distant 
Nevertheless  the  commandant  Mago  defended  himself  with 
resolution  and  armed  the  citizens,  as  the  soldiers  did  npt 
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Buflice  to  man  the  walls.  A  sortie  was  attempted ;  but  tiM 
Romans  repelled  it  with  ease  and,  without  taking  time  to 
open  a  regular  siege,  began  the  assault  on  the  landward  sidAi 
Eagerly  the  assailants  pushed  their  advanoe  along  the  nai^ 
row  land  approach  to  the  town ;  new  columns  constantly 
r«ilieved  those  that  were  fatigued ;  the  weak  garrison  wm 
Titterly  exhausted ;  but  the  Romans  had  gained  no  adyao- 
tage.  Scipio  had  not  expected  any ;  the  assault  was  merely 
designed  to  draw  away  the  garrison  from  the  side  next  to 
the  harbour,  where,  having  been  informed  that  part  of  the 
latter  was  left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  he  meditated  a  second  al> 
tack.  While  the  assault  was  raging  on  the  landward  side, 
Scipio  sent  a  division  with  ladders  over  the  shallow  bank 
"^  where  Neptune  himself  showed  them  the  way,"  and  they 
had  actually  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  walls  at  that  point 
undefended.  Thus  the  city  was  won  on  the  first  day ; 
whereupon  Mago  in  the  citadel  capitulated.  With  the  Cai^ 
thaginian  capital  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  18 
dismantled  vessels  of  war  and  63  transports,  the  whole 
war-stores,  considerable  supplies  of  corn,  the  war-chest  of 
600  talents  (more  than  £140,000),  the  hostages  of  all  the 
Spanish  allies  of  Carthage,  and  ten  thousand  captivea, 
among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  gcrusiasts  or 
judges.  Scipio  promised  the  hostages  permission  to  return 
home  so  soon  as  their  respective  communities  should  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  employed  the  re* 
sources  which  the  city  afforded  to  reinforce  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his  army.  Ho  ordered  the  artisans  of  New 
Carthage,  2,000  in  number,  to  work  for  the  Roman  army, 
promising  to  them  liberty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
selected  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  remaining  multi- 
tude to  serve  as  rowers  in  the  fleet.  But  the  burgesses  of 
ths  city  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty  and 
former  position.  Scipio  knew  the  Phoenicians  and  wap 
aware  that  they  would  obey;  and  it  was  important  that  a 
city  possessing  the  only  excellent  harbour  on  the  east  coaat 
and  rich  silver-minrs  should  be  secured  by  something  more 
than  a  garriton. 
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Success  thus  crowned  the  bold  enterprise — bold,  because 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  Bnica  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  government  to  advance  towards 
Gaul  and  was  engaged  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  division  left  behind  on  the  £bro  was  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  movement,  should  the  return  of 
Scipio  be  delayed.  But  he  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before 
Hasdrubal  made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hazard 
of  the  game  which  the  young  general  played,  when  he 
abandoned  his  primary  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashing 
stroke,  was  concealed  by  the  fabulous  success  which  Nep- 
tune and  Scipio  had  gained  in  concert.  The  marvellous 
capture  of  the  Phoenician  capital  so  abundantly  justified  all 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding 
the  wondrous  youth,  that  none  could  venture  to  utter  any 
adverse  opinion.  Scipio's  command  was  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  he  himself  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  his  efforts 
to  the  mere  task  of  guarding  the  passeii  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Already,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  New  Carthage,  not 
only  had  the  Spaniards  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro  completely 
submitted,  but  even  beyond  the  Ebro  the  most  powerful 
princes  had  exchanged  the  Carthaginian  for  the  Roman  pro- 
tectorate. 

Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his 
fleet  and  increitsins  his  land  army  with  the  men 

ann    AAA  ^  " 

Scipio  goes      thus  acquired,  so  that  he  might  at  once  guard 
lona.  the  north  and  assume  the  offensive  in  the  south 

more  energetically  than  before ;  and  he  marched 
in   546  to   Andalusia.     There  he  encountered 
Hasdrubal  Barca,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  long  cher- 
ished  plan,   was   moving   northward   to   the   help   of  his 
brother.     A  battle  took  place  at  Baecula,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans claimed   the  victory   and   professed   to   have   made 
10,000  captives ;  but  Hasdrubal  substantially  attained  his 
end,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his 
eros^eethe      army.     With  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the 
^"°®^        best  portion  of  his  troops,  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  north  coast  of  Spain ;    marching  along  the  shore,  he 
Vol.  II.~9 
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reached  the  western  pasRes  of  the  Pyrenees  which  appear 
to  have  been  unoccupied,  and  before  the  bad  season  begaa 
he  was  in  Gaul,  where  he  took  up  quarters  for  the  winter. 
It  was  evident  that  the  resolve  of  Scipio  to  combine  ofien- 
sive  operations  with  the  defensive  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  maintain  was  inconsiderate  and  unwise.  The 
immediate  task  assigned  to  the  Spanish  army,  which  not 
only  Scipio's  father  and  uncle,  but  even  Gaius  Marcius  and 
Gaius  Nero  had  accomplished  with  much  inferior  meansi 
was  not  enough  for  the  arrogance  of  the  victorious  general 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  and  he  was  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  extremely  critical  position  of  Rome  in  the 
summer  of  547,  when  the  plan  of  Hannibal  for 
a  combined  attack  on  the  Romans  was  at  length 
realized.  But  the  gods  covered  the  errors  of  their  favourite 
with  laurels.  Jn  Italy  the  peril  fo  Innately  passed  oyer ; 
the  Romans  were  gla^l  to  accept  th<  bulletin  of  the  ambigu- 
o:is  victory  of  Bai'cula,  and,  when  fresh  tidings  of  victory 
arrived  from  Spain,  they  thought  no  more  of  the  circum* 
stance  that  they  had  had  to  combat  the  ablest  general  and 
the  flower  of  the  Ilispano-Phoenicinn  army  in  Italy. 

After  the  removal  of  Ilasdrubal  Barca  the  two  generals 
Bpaiii  oon-  ^'^^  were  left  in  Spain  determined  for  the  time 
'■*'*^  being   to   retire,   Hasdrubal   son   of  Gisgo   to 

Lusitania,  Mago  even  to  the  Baleares ;  and,  until  new  rein- 
forcements should  arrive  from  Africa,  they  left  the  light 
cavalry  of  Massinissa  alone  to  wage  a  desultory  warfare  in 
Spain,  as  Mutines  had  done  so  successfully  in  Sicily.  The 
whole  east  coast  thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  following  year  (547)  Hanno  actually 
made  his  appt'Arance  from  Africa  with  a  third 
army,  whereupon  Mngo  and  Hasdrubal  returned  to  Anda^ 
lusia.  But  Marcus  Silanus  defeated  the  united  armies  of 
Miigo  and  Hanno,  and  captured  the  latter  in  person.  Hae« 
drubal  upon  this  abandoned  the  idea  of  kei*ping  the  open 
field,  and  distribntid  his  troops  among  the  Andalusian  citieej 
of  which  Scipio  w.is  during  this  ye^ir  able  to  storm  only 
one,  Oringis.     The  Phoenicians   seemed  vanquished;   but 
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yet  they  were  able  in  the  following  year  (548) 
once  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  powerful 
army  32  elephants,  4,000  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  far  the 
greater*  part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily  collected 
Spanish  militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  Baecula. 
The  Roman  army  numbered  little  more  than  half  that  of' 
the  enemy,  and  was  also  to  a  considerable  extent  composed 
of  Spaniards.  Soipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circum- 
stances, disposed  his  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not  par> 
tike  in  the  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing 
their  dispersion — while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his 
Koman  troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
day  was  nevertheless  obstinately  contested ;  but  at  length 
the  Romans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete 
dissolution — Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singly  made  their  escape 
to  Gades.  The  Romans  were  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
peninsula ;  the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good 
will  were  subdued  one  by  one,  and  some  of  them  were  pun* 
ished  with  cruel  severity.  Scipio  was  even  able  to  visit 
Syphax  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with  reference  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa — a  foolhardy  venture,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  any  corresponding  advantage,  however 
much  the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  capital  at  home.  Gades  alone,  where  Mago 
held  command,  was  still  Phoenician.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if,  afler  the  Romans  had  entered  upon  the  Car* 
thaginian  heritage  and  had  sufficiently  undeceived  the  ex- 
pectation cherished  here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards 
that  after  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  rule  they  would  get 
rid  of  their  Roman  guests  also  and  regain  their  ancient  free- 
dom, a  general  insurrection  against  the  Romans  would 
break  forth  in  Spain,  in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome 
would  take  the  lead.  The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general 
and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  his  corps,  occasioned  by  their 
pay  being  in  arrear  for  many  years,  favoured  the  rising, 
But  Scipio  recovered  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  dexter 
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oiisly  suppressed  the  tumult  among  the  soldiera;  upoc 
which  the  communities  that  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  iii^ 
tional  rising  were  subdued  at  once  before  the  insarroction 
Macogoet  gained  ground.  Seeing  that  nothing  came  of 
toiuiy.  ^i^jg  movement  and  Gades  could  not  be  perma- 
nently heldy  the  Carthaginian  government  ordered  Mago  to 
gather  together  whatever  could  be  got  in  ships,  troops,  and 
money,  and  with  these,  if  possible,  to  give  another  turn  to 
the  war  in  Italy.  Scipio  could  not  prevent  this— his  dii^ 
mantling  of  the  fleet  now  avenged  itself— and  he  was  a 
second  time  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  gods  the 
defence,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  of  his  country 
iigainst  new  invasions.  The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons  left  the 
peninsula  without  opposition.  Afb<>r  his  departure  Gades, 
omAm  ho.  ^^®  carlicst  and  latest  possession  of  the  Phoeni 
Ro-  cians  on  Spanish  soil,  submitted  on  favourable 
conditions  to  the  new  masters.  Spain  was,  after 
a  thirteen  years'  struggle,  con/erted  from  a  Carthaginian 
into  a  Roman  province,  in  which  the  conflict  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  still  continued  for  centuries  by  mejins  of  insur- 
rections always  suppressed  and  yet  never  subdued,  but  iu 
which  at  the  moment  no  enemy  stood  opposed  to  Rome. 
Bcipio  embraced  the  first  moment  of  apparent  peace  to  re* 
sign  his  command  (in  the  end  of  548),  and  to 
report  at  Rome  in  person  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieved  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While  the  war  was  thus  terminated  in  Sicily  by  Marcel- 

lus,  in  Greece  by  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain 

by  Scipio,  the  mighty  struggle  was  carried  on 

without  interruption  in  the  Italian  peninsula.     There  after 

(he  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  fouirht  and  its  effects  in  loss 

or  gain  could  by  degrees  be  discerned,  at  the  commence 

ment  of  540,  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  dis- 

pMitioiiof      positions  of  the  opposing  Romans  and  Phoeni* 

UiaamiM.      ^.^^^^g  ^^^^^  ^j^^,  following.     North  Italy  had  been 

reoccnpied  by  the  Romans  after  the  departure  of  Hannibal| 
and  was  protected  by  three  legions,  two  of  which  were  stiv 
tioned  in  the  Celtic  torritury,  the  third  as  a  reserve  in  Pioe 
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num.  Lower  Italj,  as  far  as  Mount  Garganus  and  the  \  oi 
lurnus,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  and  most 
vf  the  ports,  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  He  lay  vith  hin 
main  army  at  Arpi,  while  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  four 
If  gions  confronted  him  in  Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresses 
of  Luceria  and  Beneveutum.  In  the  land  of  the  Bruttianc, 
where  the  inhabitanta  had  thrown  themselves  entirely  ii.to 
the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports — excepting 
Rhegium,  which  the  Romans  protected  from  Messana — were 
occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second  Cartha- 
ginian army  under  Hanno,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  no 
enemy  to  face  it.  The  Roman  main  army  of  four  legions 
under  the  two  consuls,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Marcus  Marcel- 
lus,  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua.  To 
these  there  fell  to  be  added  on  the  Roman  side  the  reserve 
of  two  legions  in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed  in  all  the 
seaports — ^Tarentum  and  Brundisium  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  legion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  landing 
apprehended  there — and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which  had 
undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
Roman  armies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  the  whole 
number  of  the  Roman  forces,  even  apart  from  the  garrison 
service  in  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was  provided 
for  by  the  colonists  occupying  them,  may  be  estimated  at 
not  It  88  than  200,000  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  newly 
enrolled  for  this  year,  and  about  one  half  were  Roman  citi 
zens.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  men  capable  of  ser> 
vice  from  the  17th  to  the  46th  year  were  under  arms,  and 
that  the  fields,  where  the  war  permitted  them  to  be  tilled  at 
all,  were  cultivated  by  the  slaves  and  the  old  men,  womeOi 
and  children.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  the 
finances  were  in  the  most  grievous  embarrassment;  the 
land-tax,  the  main  source  of  revenue,  came  in  but  very 
irregularly.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  as  to 
men  and  money  the  Romans  were  able — slowly  indeed  and 
by  exerting  all  their  energies,  but  still  surely — ^to  recover 
what  they  had  so  rapidly  lost;  to  increase  their  armief 
yearly,  while  those  of  the  Phoenicians  were  diminbhing ; 
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to  gain  ground  year  by  year  on  the  Italian  allies  Df  ITannit 
bal,  the  Campaniansy  Apulians,  Saninites,  and  Bruttiansi 
who  neither  sufficed,  like  the  Roman  fortresses  in  Lower 
Italy,  ibr  their  own  protection  nor  were  adequately  protects 
ed  by  the  weak  army  of  Ilannibal ;  and  finally,  by  meant 
of  the  method  of  warfare  instituted  by  Marcus  Marcellus, 
to  develop  the  talent  of  their  officers  and  to  bring  into  play 
the  full  superiority  of  the  Roman  in&ntry.  Hannibal 
might  doubtless  still  hope  for  victories,  but  no  longer  such 
victories  as  those  on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidas ; 
the  times  of  the  citizen-generals  were  gone  by.  No  course 
was  lefb  to  him  but  to  wait  till  either  Philip  should  execute 
his  long  promised  descent  or  his  own  brothers  should  join 
him  from  Spain,  and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  his  army, 
and  his  clients  as  far  as  possible  free  from  harm  and  in 
good  humour.  We  hardly  recognise  in  the  obstinate  defen- 
sive system  which  he  now  began  the  same  general  who  had 
carried  on  the  offensive  with  almost  unequalled  impetuosity 
and  boldness ;  it  is  marvellous  in  a  psychological  as  well  as 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  same  man  should  have 
accomplished  the  two  tasks  prescribed  to  him — tasks  so 
diametrically  opposite  in  their  character — with  equal  com- 
pleteness. 

At  first   the   war   turned    chiefly   towards   Campania. 
Flannibal  appeared  in  good  time  to  protect  its 
Uie  south  of     capital,  which  he  prevented  from  being  invested ; 
^'  but  he  was  imable  either  to  wrest  any  of  the 

Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Romans  from  their  strong 
Roman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent — in  addition  to  a  number 
of  less  important  country  towns — Casilinum,  which  secured 
his  passage  over  the  Volturnus,  from  being  taken  by  the 
two  consular  armies  afler  an  obstinate  defence.  An  attempt 
of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view  especially  of 
acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Macedonian  army, 
proved  unsuccessful.  Meanwhile  the  Bruttian  army  of  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hanno  had  various  encounters  in  Lih 
cania  with  the  Roman  army  of  Apulia ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  fought  with  favourable  results,  and 
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after  a  successful  combat  not  far  from  Beneventumy  in  which 
the  slave  I^ions  pressed  into  service  distinguished  them 
selves,  he  bestowed  liberty  and  burgess-rights  on  his  sJav» 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year  (541)  the  Romans  recovered  the 
IIS,  rich  and  important  Arpi,  whose  citizens,  after 

fjg^  the  Roman  soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town 
ftAUomanik  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Car 
thaginian  garrison.  In  general  the  bonds  of  the  symmachy 
formed  by  Hannibal  were  relaxing ;  a  number  of  the  lead 
ing  Capuans  and  several  of  the  Bruttian  towns  passed  ovei 
to  Rome ;  even  a  Spanish  division  of  the  Phoenician  army, 
when  informed  by  Spanish  emissaries  of  the  course  of 
events  in  their  native  land,  passed  from  the  Carthaginian 
into  the  Roman  service. 

The  year  542  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Romans 
212.  in  consequence  of  fresh  political  and  military 

SSraty*  errors,  of  which  Hannibal  did  not  fail  to  take 
UaoniboL  advantage.  The  connections  which  Hannibal 
maintained  with  the  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  had  led  to  no 
serious  result ;  save  that  the  hostages  from  Tarentum  and 
Thurii,  who  were  kept  at  Rome,  were  induced  by  his  emis- 
saries to  make  a  foolhardy  attempt  at  escape,  in  which  they 
were  speedily  recaptured  by  the  Roman  posts.  But  the 
injudicious  spirit  of  revenge  displayed  by  the  Romans  was 
of  more  service  to  Hannibal  than  his  intrigues ;  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  hostages  who  had  sought  to  escape  deprived 
thftm  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks 
thenceforth  meditated  how  they  might  open  their  gates  to 
Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Car 
thaginians  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the  citi 
lens  and  of  the  negligence  of  the  Roman  commandant; 
with  difficulty  the  Roman  garrison  maintained  itself  in  the 
citadel.  The  example  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  Hera- 
clea,  Thurii,  and  Metapontum,  from  which  town  the  garri- 
son had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  the  Tarentine 
Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly  increased  the  risk 
of  a  Macedonian  landing,  that  Rome  felt  herself  compelled 
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to  direct  renewed  attention  and  apply  renewed  exertion  to 
the  Greek  war,  which  had  been  almost  totally  neglected  * 
and  fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse  and  the  favourable 
state  of  the  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

At  the  chief  seat  of  war,  Campania,  the  struggle  wmat 
on  with  very  varying  success.     The  legions  po»( 
atouBd  ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  nad  not  ex- 

^'^^  Hctly  invested  the  city,  but  had  so  greatly  im* 

peded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  that  the  populous  city  was  in  urgent  need  of  sup* 
plies  from  without.  Hannibal  accordingly  collected  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  grain,  and  directed  the  Campanians  to 
receive  it  at  Beneventum  ;  but  their  tardiness  gave  the  con* 
suls  Quintus  Flaccus  and  Appius  Claudius  time  to  come  up, 
to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on  Hanno  who  protected  the  grain, 
and  to  seize  his  camp  and  all  his  stores.  The  two  consuls 
then  surrounded  the  town,  while  Tiberius  Gracchus  staip 
tioned  himself  on  the  Appian  Way  to  prevent  Hannibal 
firom  approaching  to  relieve  it.  But  that  brave  officer  fell 
in  consequence  of  the  shameful  stratagem  of  a  perfidious 
Lucaninn  ;  and  his  death  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  de- 
feat, for  his  army,  consisting  mostly  of  those  slaves  whom 
he  had  manumitted,  dispersed  afler  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
leader.  So  Hannibal  found  the  road  to  Capua  open,  and  by 
his  unexpected  appearance  compelled  the  two  consuls  to 
raise  the  blockade  which  they  had  barely  begun.  Their 
cavalry  had  already,  before  Hannibal's  arrival,  been  thor- 
oughly defeated  by  the  Phoenician  cavalry,  which  lay  as  a 
garrison  in  Capua  under  Hanno  and  Bostar,  and  by  the 
equally  excellent  Campanian  horse.  The  total  destruction 
of  the  regular  troops  and  free  bands  in  Lucania  led  by  M&> 
cus  Ci^ntenius,  a  man  imprudently  promoted  from  a  sub- 
altern to  be  a  general,  and  the  not  much  less  complete  dO' 
feat  of  the  ne^li^rent  and  arrogant  praetor  Ghaeus  Fulviuk 
Flaccus  in  Apulia,  closed  the  long  series  of  the  misfortunes 
of  this  year.  But  the  tough  perseverance  of  the  Romans 
■gain  neutralized  the  rapid  success  of  Hannibal,  at  least  at 
the  most  decisive  point.     As  soon  as  Hannibal  turned  biff 
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back  on  Capua  to  proceed  to  Apulia,  the  Roman  armiet 
once  more  gathered  around  that  city,  one  at  Puteoli  and 
Volturnuin  under  Appius  Claudius,  another  at  Casilinuro 
under  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  a  third  on  the  Nolan  road  undei 
tha  praetor  Gains  Claudius  Nero.  The  three  camps,  well 
entrenched  and  connected  by  fortified  lines,  precluded  all 
access  to  the  place,  and  the  large,  inadequately  provisioned 
city  could  not  but  find  itself  compelled  by  the  mere  invest- 
ment to  surrender  at  no  distant  time,  should  no  relief  ar- 
rive.  As  the  winter  of  542-3  drew  to  an  end, 
the  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  urgent 
messengers,  who  were  barely  able  to  steal  through  the  well- 
guarded  Roman  lines,  requested  speedy  help  from  Hanni- 
bal, who  was  at  Tarentum,  occupied  with  the  siege  of  the 
citadel.  With  33  elephants  and  his  best  troops  he  departcsd 
by  forced  marches  from  Tarentum  for  Campania,  captured 
the  Roman  guard  at  Calatia,  and  took  up  his  camp  on 
Mount  Tlfata  close  by  Capua,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  Roman  generals  would  now  raise  the  siege  as  they 
had  done  the  year  before.  But  the  Romans,  who  had  had 
time  to  entrench  their  camps  and  their  lines  like  a  fortress, 
did  not  stir,  and  looked  on  unmoved  from  their  ramparts, 
while  on  one  side  the  Campanian  horsemen,  on  the  other 
the  Numidian  squadrons,  dashed  against  their  lines.  A 
serious  assault  could  not  be  contemplated  by  Hannibal ;  he 
could  foresee  that  his  advance  would  soon  draw  the  other 
Roman  armies  after  him  to  Campania,  if  even  before  their 
arrival  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  a  region  so  systematically 
foraged  did  not  drive  him  away.  Nothing  could  be  done  in 
that  quarter. 

Hannibal  tried  a  further  expedient,  the  last  which  ocv 
HsudiMa  curred  to  his  inventive  genius,  to  save  the  im* 
■JJJJ^  portant  city.  Afler  giving  the  Campanians  in* 
^me.  formation  of  his  intention  and  exhorting  them 

to  hold  out,  he  started  with  the  relieving  army  from  Capua 
and  took  the  road  for  Rome.  With  the  same  dexterous 
boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  first  Italian  campaig'.is, 

be  threw  himself  with  a  weak  army  between  the  armies  and 
Vou  IT.— 9* 
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fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  led  his  troops  through  Sam- 
nium  and  along  the  Valerian  Way  past  Tibur  to  the  bridgi 
over  the  Anio,  which  he  passed  and  encamped  on  the  oppo 
site  bank,  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  children's  children 
of  the  Romans  still  shuddered,  when  they  were  told  of 
^*  Hannibal  at  the  gate ; "  real  danger  there  was  none.  The 
country  houses  and  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ci^y 
were  laid  waste  by  the  enemy ;  the  two  l^ions  in  the  city, 
who  went  forth  against  them,  prevented  the  investment  of 
the  walls.  Besides,  Hannibal  had  never  expected  to  sur- 
prise Rome  by  a  coup  de  tnatn,  such  as  Soipio  soon  after- 
wards executed  against  New  Carthage,  and  still  less  had  he 
meditated  a  siege  in  earnest ;  his  only  hope  was  that  in  the 
first  alarm  part  of  the  besieging  army  of  Capua  would 
mardi  to  Rome  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  of  break 
ing  up  the  blockade.  Accordingly  after  a  brief  stay  he 
departed.  The  Romans  saw  in  his  withdrawal  a  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  the  gods,  who  by  portents  and  visions 
had  compelled  the  wicked  man  to  depart,  when  in  truth  the 
Roman  legions  were  unable  to  compel  him  ;  at  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  had  approached  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way  in  front  of  the  Capene 
gate,  with  grateful  credulity  the  Romans  erected  an  altar  to 
the  god  ^'  who  turned  back  and  protected "  {Eedicultu 
Tutanus),  Hannibal  in  reality  retreated,  because  this  was 
part  of  his  plan,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Capua. 
But  the  Roman  generals  had  not  committed  the  mistake  on 
which  their  opponent  had  reckoned ;  the  legions  remained 
unmoved  in  the  lines  round  Capua,  and  only  a  weak  corpt 
had  been  detached  on  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march  tow« 
ards  Rome.  When  Hannibal  learned  this,  he  suddenly 
tuned  against  the  consul  Publius  Galba,  who  had  impru« 
dently  followed  him  from  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  avoided  an  engagement,  vanquished  him,  and  took 
his  camp  by  storm. 

But  this  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  now  inevitable 
o«iraftea-  ^^^^  of  Capua.  Long  had  its  citizens,  particularly 
piiwUtM         tjig  better  classes,  anticipated  with  sc rrowful  fore 
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bodings  what  was  coming ;  the  senate-house  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city  were  lefl  almost  exclusively  to  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  hostile  to  Rome.  Now  deff* 
pair  seized  high  and  low,  Campanians  and  Phoenicians  alike 
Twenty-eight  senators  chose  a  voluntary  death ;  the  remain* 
der  gave  over  the  city  to  the  discretion  of  an  implacably 
fxasperated  foe.  Of  course  a  bloody  retribution  had  to 
follow ;  the  only  discussion  was  as  to  whether  the  process 
should  be  long  or  short :  whether  the  wiser  and  more 
appropriate  course  was  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  further 
ramifications  of  the  treason  beyond  Capua,  or  to  terminate 
the  matter  by  rapid  executions.  Appius  Claudius  and  the 
Roman  senate  wished  to  take  the  former  course ;  the  latter 
view,  perhaps  the  less  inhuman,  prevailed.  I'ifly-three  of 
the  officers  and  magistrates  of  Capua  were  scourged  and 
beheaded  in  the  market-places  of  Cales  and  Teanum  by  the 
orders  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul  Quintus  Flaccus, 
the  rest  of  the  senators  were  imprisoned,  numbers  of  the 
citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  estates  of  the  more 
wealthy  were  confiscated.  Similar  penalties  were  inflicted 
upon  Atella  and  Calatia.  These  punishments  were  severe ; 
but,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  importance  of  the  revolt  of 
Capua  from  Rome,  and  to  what  was  the  ordinary  if  not 
warrantable  usage  of  war  in  those  times,  they  were  not 
unnatural.  And  had  not  the  citizens  themselves  pronounced 
their  own  sentence,  when  immediately  afler  their  defection 
they  put  to  death  all  the  Roman  citizens  present  in  Capua 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt?  But  it  was  unjustifiable  in  Rome 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  secret  rivalry 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Italy,  and  of  wholly  annihilating,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  her  hated  and  envied  competitor  by  abolishing  the 
constitution  of  the  Campanian  city. 

Immense  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  fall  of 
»     ^  ^        Capua,  and  all  the  more  that  it  had  not  been 

BupMioritj  ^ 

•f  l^cRo-      brought  about  by  surpri^^  but  by  a  two  yearr 

siege  carried  on  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 

Hannibal.     It  was  quite  as  much  a  token  that  the  Romaiu 
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had  recovered  their  ascendancy  in  Italy,  as  its  defector 
some  years  before  to  Hannibal  had  been  a  tOKen  that  thai 
ascendancy  was  lost.  In  vain  Hannibal  had  tried  to  coun- 
teract the  impression  of  this  news  on  his  allies  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Rhegium  or  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.  His  forced 
inarch  to  surprise  Rhegium  had  yielded  no  result.  The 
citadel  of  Tarentum  suffered  greatly  from  fomine,  after  the 
Tarentino-Carthaginian  squadron  closed  the  harbour;  but, 
as  the  Romans  with  their  much  more  powerful  fleet  wem 
able  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  that  squadron  itself,  and 
the  territory,  which  Hannibal  commanded,  scarce  sufficed  to 
maintain  his  army,  the  besiegers  on  the  side  next  the  sea 
suffered  not  much  less  than  did  the  besieged  in  the  citadel, 
and  at  length  they  left  the  harbour.  No  enterprise  was 
now  successful ;  Fortune  herself  seemed  to  have  deserted 
the  Carthaginians.  The  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Capua 
-~the  deep  shock  given  to  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
Hannibal  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  Italian  allies,  and 
the  endeavours  made  by  every  community  that  was  not  too 
deeply  compromised  to  gain  readmission  on  tolerable  terms 
into  the  Roman  symmachy — affected  Hannibal  much  more 
sensibly  than  the  immediate  loss.  He  had  to  choose  one 
of  two  courses ;  either  to  throw  garrisons  into  the  waver- 
ing towns,  in  which  case  he  would  weaken  still  more  his 
army  already  too  weak  and  would  expose  the  troops  on 
whom  he  could  rely  to  destruction  in  small  divisions  or  to 
treachery — 500  select  Nuniidian  horse  were  put  to  death  in 
this  way  in  544  on  the  defection  of  the  town 

SIOi 

of  Salapia ;  or  to  pull  down  and  burn  the  towns 
which  could  not  be  depended  on,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  enemy's  hands — ^a  course  which  would  not  raise  the 
spirits  of  his  Italian  clients.  On  the  &11  of  Capua  the 
Romans  felt  themselves  once  more  confident  as  to  the  final 
issue  of  the  war  in  Italy ;  they  despatched  considerable 
reinforcements  to  Spain,  where  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
anny  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  fall  of  the  two  Scipios; 
imd  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  thej 
ventured  on  a  diminution   in  the  total  number  of  their 
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troops,  which  had  hitherto  been  annually  augmented  not* 
withstanding  the  annually  increasing  difficulty  of  levying 
them,  and  had  risen  at  last  to  23  legions.  Accordingly  in 
the  next  year  (544)  the  Italian  war  was  prose- 
cuted more  remissly  than  hitherto  by  the  Rom- 
ans, although  Marcus  Marcellus  had  after  the  close  of  the 
Sicilian  war  resumed  the  command  of  the  main  army ;  he 
applied  himself  to  the  besieging  of  fortresses  in  the  into- 
riori  and  had  indedsive  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  struggle  for  the  Acropolis  of  Tarentum  also  continued 
without  decisive  result.  In  Apulia  Hannibal  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Fulvius  Centumalus  at  Her- 
^Q^  doneae.     In  the  following  year  (545)  the  Rom* 

^^7^£.  ^^^  ^^^^  steps  to  regain  possession  of  the  second 
large  city,  which  had  passed  over  to  Hannibal, 
the  city  of  Tarentum.  While  Marcus  Marcellus  continued 
the  struggle  against  Hannibal  in  person  with  his  wonted 
obstinacy  and  energy,  and  in  a  two  days'  battle,  beaten  on 
the  first  day,  achieved  on  the  second  a  costly  and  bloody 
victory ;  while  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  induced  the 
already  wavering  Lucanians  and  Hirpinians  to  change  sides 
and  to  deliver  up  their  Phoenician  garrisons ;  while  well- 
conducted  razzias  from  Rhegium  compelled  Hannibal  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  Bruttians ;  Uie  veteran 
Quintus  Fabius,  who  had  once  more — for  the  fifth  time — 
accepted  the  consulship  and  along  with  it  the  commission  to 
reconquer  Tarentum,  established  himself  firmly  in  the 
neighbouring  Messapian  territory,  and  the  treachery  of  a 
Bruttian  portion  of  the  garrison  surrendered  to  him  the 
city.  Fearful  excesses  were  committed  by  the  exasperated 
victors.  They  put  to  death  all  of  the  garrison  or  of  tht 
oitiiens  whom  they  could  find,  and  pillaged  the  houses . 
30,000  Tarentines  are  said  to  have  been  sold  as  slaves,  and 
3,000  talents  (£730,000)  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
state  treasury.  It  was  the  last  achievement  of  the  veteran 
general  of  eighty ;  Hannibal  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the 
city  when  all  was  over,  and  withdrew  to  Metapontum. 
After  Haimibal  had  thus  lost  his  most  important  aequfr 
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^HBiib4i  aitions  and  found  himself  hemmed  in  oj  de^reeJ 
iriTen  book  ^  ^^  south-western  point  of  the  pon.ii8ula,  Mar 
ous  Maroollus,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  next  yeai 
(546),  hoped  tbat,  in  connection  with  his  abU 
colleague  Titus  Quintius  Crispinus,  he  should  be 
able  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  decisive  attack.  The  old 
■oldier  wbs  not  disturbed  by  the  burden  of  his  sixty  years ; 
deeping  and  waking  he  was  haunted  by  the  one  thought  of 
DMtiiof  defeating  Hannibal  and  of  liberating  Italy.  But 
''*°^"'  fate  reserved  that  wreath  of  victory  for  a  youngs 
er  brow.  While  engaged  in  an  unimportant  reconnaissance 
in  the  district  of  Venusia,  both  consuls  were  suddenly  at* 
tacked  by  a  division  of  African  cavalry.  Marcellus  main- 
tained the  unequal  struggle — as  he  had  fought  forty  yean . 
before  against  Hamilcar  and  fourteen  years  before  at  Clas- 
tidium — till  he  sank  dying  from  his  horse ;  Crispinus  es- 
caped, but  died  of  his  wounds  received  in  the 
conflict  (546). 

It  was  now  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war.  The  danger 
nwme<>f  "'^h^ch  some  years  before  had  threatened  the 
the  war.  ygry  existence  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished ;  but  all  the  more  the  Romans  felt  the  heavy  burden 
—a  burden  pressing  more  severely  year  afler  year— of  th« 
endless  war.  The  finances  of  the  state  suffered  beyond 
measure.  Afler  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538)  a 
special  bank-commission  {^tres  viri  mensarii)  had 
been  appointed,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men,  to 
form  a  permanent  and  circumspect  board  of  superintendence 
for  the  public  finances  in  these  diflicult  times.  It  probably 
did  what  it  could  ;  but  the  state  of  things  was  such  as  to 
baffle  all  financial  sagacity.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Romans  had  debased  the  silver  and  copper  coin, 
raised  the  jcgal  value  of  the  silver  currency  more  than  a 
third,  and  issued  a  gold  coinage  far  above  the  value  of  the 
metal.  This  very  soon  proved  insuflicient;  they  were 
obliged  to  take  supplies  from  the  ox)ntractors  on  credit,  and 
connived  at  their  conduct  because  they  needed  them,  t'll  the 
scandalous  malversation  at  last  induced  tl  e  aediles  tc  makf 
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AT  example  of  some  of  the  worst  by  impeaching  them  be^ 
fore  the  people.  Appeals  were  oflen  made,  and  not  ia 
Tain,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  wealthy,  who  in  fact  were  the 
very  persons  that  suffered  comparatively  the  most,  Tlie 
soldiers  of  the  better  classes  and  the  subaltern  officers  and 
equites  in  a  body,  either  voluntarily  or  constrained  ay  the 
§8prit  de  corpa^  declined  to  receive  pay.  The  owners  of  the 
■laves  armed  by  the  state  and  manumitted  after  the  engage- 
ment at  Beneventum  (p.  199)  replied  to  the  bank-commis- 
sion, which  offered  them  payment,  that  they  would  allow  it 

to  stand  over  to  the  end   of  the  war  (540). 

When  there  was  no  longer  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  celebration  of  the  national  festivals  and  the 
repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  the  companies  which  had 
hitherto  contracted  for  these  matters  declared  themselves 
ready  to  continue  their  services  for  a  time  without  remu- 

Deration  (540).     A  fleet  was  even  fitted  out  and 

manned,  just  as  in  the  first  Punic  war,  by  means 
'**'  of  a  voluntary  loan  among  the  rich  (544).   They 

spent  the  moneys  belonging  to  minors ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  of  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  they  laid  hands  on  the 
last  long-spared  reserve  fund  (£164,000).  The  state  never- 
theless was  unable  to  meet  its  most  necessary  payments ; 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  fell  dangerously  into  arrear,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  remote  districts.  But  the  embarrassment 
of  the  state  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  material  distress. 
Everywhere  the  fields  lay  fallow  :  even  where  the  war  did 
not  make  havoc,  there  was  a  want  of  hands  for  the  hoe  and 
the  sickle.  The  price  of  the  medimnus  (a  bushel  and  a  half) 
had  risen  to  15  denarii  (98.  7d,),  at  least  three  times  the 
ftverage  price  in  the  capital ;  and  many  would  have  died  of 
absolute  want,  if  supplies  had  not  arrived  from  Egypt,  and 
If,  above  all,  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  Sicily  (p.  179) 
had  not  prevented  the  distress  from  coming  to  the  worst* 
The  effect  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  had  in 
ruining  the  small  farmers,  in  eating  away  the  savings  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  in  converting  flou^ 
i«hing  villages  into  nests  of  beggara  and  brigands,  is  illu» 
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irated  by  similar  wars  of  which  moro  circumatODtial 
counts  have  been  preserved. 

Still  more  ominous  than  this  material  distress  Was  Um 
increasing  aversion  of  the  allies  to  the  Roman 
war,  which  consumed  their  substance  and  theif 
blood.  In  regard  to  the  non-Latin  communities,  indeed^  this 
was  of  less  consequence.  The  war  itself  showed  that  thej 
could  do  nothings  so  long  as  the  Latin  nation  stood  bj 
Borne ;  their  greater  or  less  measure  of  dislike  was  ther^ 
fore  of  little  moment.  Now,  however,  Latium  also  begaD 
to  waver.  Most  of  the  Ltitin  communes  in  Etruria,  Latium. 
the  territory  of  the  Marsians,  and  northern  Campania — and 
so  in  those  very  districts  of  Italy  which  directly  had  suffered 
least  from  the  war — announced  to  the  Roman  senate  in  545 
that  thenceforth  they  would  send  neither  contin- 
gents nor  contributions,  and  would  leave  it  to 
the  Romans  themselves  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  war  waged 
in  their  interest.  The  consteniation  in  Rome  was  great; 
but  for  the  moment  there  were  no  means  of  compelling  the 
refractory.  Fortunately  all  the  Latin  communities  did  not 
act  in  this  way.  The  colonies  in  the  land  of  the  Gauls,  in 
Picenuin,  and  in  southern  Italy,  headed  by  the  powerful  and 
patriotic  Fregellae,  declared  on  the  contrary  that  they  ad- 
hered the  more  closely  and  &ithfully  to  Rome ;  in  fiict,  it 
was  very  clearly  evident  to  all  of  these  that  in  the  present 
war  their  existence  was,  if  possible,  still  more  at  stake  than 
that  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  war  was  really  waged  not 
for  Rome  merely,  but  for  the  Latin  hegemony  in  Italy,  and 
in  truth  for  the  independence  of  the  Italian  nation.  Tlial 
partial  defex^tion  itself  was  certainly  not  high  treason,  but 
merely  the  result  of  shortsightedness  and  exhaustion  ;  beyond 
doubt  these  same  towns  would  have  rejected  with  horror  an 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  But  still  there  was  a  vari* 
ance  between  Romans  and  Latins,  which  did  not  fail  injuri* 
ously  to  react  on  the  subject  population  of  these  districts. 
A  dangerous  ferment  immediately  showed  itself  in  Arre- 
tium  ;  a  conspiracy  organized  in  the  interest  of  Hannibal 
among  the  Etruscans  was  discovered,  and  appeared  so  peril 
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0U8  that  Roman  troops  were  ordered  to  niar'ih  thither.  Th« 
militarj  and  police  suppressed  this  movement  without  diflV 
culty  ;  but  it  was  a  significJaut  token  of  what  might  happen 
in  those  districts,  if  once  the  Latin  strongholds  ceased  to 
inspire  terror. 

Amidst  these  difficulties  and    symptoms  of  variance 

,   V  ,.      news  suddenly  arrived  that  Hasdnibal  had  cros» 

i|jraoach.       ed  thii  Pyrenees  in  the  autumn  of  546,  and  that 

the  Romans  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
war  next  year  with  both  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  in  Italy. 
Not  in  vain  had  Hannibal  persevered  at  his  post  throughout 
the  long  anxious  years  ;  the  aid,  which  the  factious  opposi- 
tion at  home  and  the  shortsighted  Philip  had  refused  him, 
was  at  length  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  him  by  hia 
brother,  who,  like  himself,  largely  inherited  the  spirit  of 
Hamilcar.  Already  8,000  Ligurians,  enlisted  by  Phoenician 
gold,  were  ready  to  unite  with  Hasdnibal ;  if  he  gained  the 
first  battle,  he  might  hope  that  like  his  brother  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  the  Gauls  and  perhaps  the  Etruscans  into 
arms  against  Rome.  Italy,  moreover,  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been  eleven  years  before ;  the  state  and  its  citizens 
were  exhausted,  the  Latin  league  was  shaken,  their  best  gen- 
eral had  just  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Hannibal  was 
not  subdued.  In  reality  Scipio  might  bless  the  star  of  his 
genius,  if  it  averted  the  consequences  of  his  unpardonable 
blunder  from  himself  and  firom  his  country. 

As  in  the  times  of  the  utmost  danger,  Rome  once  more 
ir«wiinna-  cal^^d  out  twenty-three  legions.  Volunteers 
mntK  were  summoned  to  arm,  and  those  legally  ex- 

empt from   military  service  were   included  in   the  levy. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  Far 
and  Banni-  earlier  than  either  friends  or  foes  expected.  Has* 
BnoL  drubal  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  (516) ; 

the  Gauls,  now  accustomed  to  such  transits,  were 
readily  bribed  to  open  their  passes,  and  furnished  what  tiie 
Army  required.  If  the  Romans  had  any  intention  of  occu* 
pying  the  outlets  of  the  Alpine  passes,  they  were  again  too 
Ute;  they  heard  that  Hasdrubal  was  or  the  Po,that  ho  was 
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calling  the  Gauls  to  arms  as  successfully  as  his  brother  had 
formerly  done,  and  that  Placentia  was  invested.  With  all 
haste  the  consul  Marcus  Livius  proceeded  to  the  nortbem 
army ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  appear.  Etniria 
and  Umbria  were  in  sullen  ferment ;  volunteers  from  thmi 
reinforced  the  Phoenician  army.  His  colleague  Craius  Nero 
•umnioned  the  praetor  Gaius  Hostilius  Tubulus  from  Venu- 
lia  to  join  him,  and  hastened  with  an  army  of  40,000  men 
to  intercept  the  march  of  Hannibal  to  the  north.  The  lat* 
ter  collected  all  his  forces  in  the  Bruttian  territory,  and, 
advancing  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Rhegium  to 
Apulia,  encoimtered  t^e  consul  at  Grumentum.  An  obsti- 
nate engagement  took  place  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  Hannibal  was  able  at  all  events,  although  with 
some  loss,  to  evade  the  enemy  by  one  of  his  usual  adroit 
flank-marches,  and  to  reach  Apulia  without  hindrance. 
There  he  halted,  and  encamped  at  first  at  Venusia,  then  at 
Canusium  :  Nero,  who  had  followed  closely  in  his  stepSi 
encamped  op[K>site  to  him  at  both  places.  That  Hannibal 
voluntarily  halted  and  was  not  prevented  from  advancing 
by  the  Roman  army,  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  the 
reason  for  his  taking  up  his  position  exactly  at  this  point 
and  not  &rther  to  the  north,  must  have  depended  on  ar- 
rangements concerted  between  himself  and  Hasdrubal,  or 
on  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of  the  latter's  march,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  While  the  two  armies  thus 
lay  inactive,  face  to  face,  the  despatch  from  Hasdrubal  which 
was  anxiously  expected  in  Haniiibars  camp  was  intercepted 
by  the  outposts  of  Nero.  It  stated  that  Hasdrubal  intended 
to  take  the  Flaminian  road,  in  other  words,  to  keep  in  the 
first  instance  along  the  coast  and  then  at  Fanum  to  turn 
aci'oss  the  Apennines  towards  Namia,  at  which  place  he 
hoped  to  meet  Hannibal.  Nero  immediately  ordered  the 
reserve  in  the  capital  to  proceed  to  Namia  as  the  point 
selected  for  the  junction  of  the  two  Phoenician  armies,  while 
the  division  stationed  at  Capua  went  to  the  capital,  and  a 
new  reserve  was  formed  there.  Convinced  that  Hannibal 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  his  brother  an^ 
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would  continue  to  await  him  in  Apulia,  Nero  resolvea  on 
th^i  bold  experiment  of  hastening  northward  by  foiced 
marches  with  a  small  but  select  corps  of  7,000  men  and,  ir 
connection  with  his  colleague,  compelling  Hasdrubal,  if 
possible,  to  fight.  He  was  able  to  do  so,  for  the  Romar 
army  which  he  lefl  behind  still  continued  strong  enough 
either  to  hold  its  ground  against  Hannibal  if  he  shculd 
attack  it,  or  to  accompany  him  and  to  arrive  simultaneously 
with  him  at  the  decisive  scene  of  action,  should  he  depart. 

Nero  found  his  colleague  Marcus  Livius  at  Sena  Gallica 
Battie  of  awaiting  the  enemy ;  both  consuls  at  once  marcb- 
**••  ed  against  Hasdrubal,  whom  they  found  occu- 

pied in  crossing  the  Metaurus.  Hasdrubal  wished  to  avoid 
a  battle  and  to  escape  from  the  Romans  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, but  his  guides  abandoned  him  ;  he  lost  his  way  on  the 
strange  ground,  and  was  at  length  attacked  on  the  march  by 
the  Roman  cavalry  and  detained  until  the  Roman  infantry 
arrived  and  a  battle  became  inevitable.  Hasdrubal  station- 
ed the  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing,  with  his  ten  elephants 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  lefl,  which  he  held 
back.  Long  the  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the  right 
wing,  and  the  consul  Livius  who  commanded  there  was 
hard  pressed,  till  Nero,  repeating  his  strategical  operation 
as  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  allowed  the  motionless  enemy  op- 
posite to  him  to  remain  as  they  stood,  and  marching  round 
his  own  army  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
decided  the  day.  The  severely  bought  and  very  bloody 
victory  was  complete ;  the  army,  which  had  no  retreat,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  camp  was  taken  by  assault.  Hasdrubal, 
when  he  saw  the  admirably  conducted  battle  lost,  sought 
and  found  like  his  father  an  honourable  soldier's  death.  As 
an  officer  and  a  man,  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  On  the  day  afler  the  battle  Nero  started,  and 
after  scarcely  fourteen  days'  absence  once  more  confronted 
Hannibal  in  Apulia,  whom  no  message  had  reached,  and  who 
had  not  stirred.  The  consul  brought  the  message  with  him ; 
it  was  the  head  of  Hannibal's  brother,  which  the  Roman 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  outposts,  repaying 
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in  this  way  his  groat  antagonist,  who  scorned  to  war  witk 
the  dead,  for  the  honourable  burial  whioh  he  had  given  to 
Paullus,  Graochus,  and  Marcellus. 

Hannibal  saw  that  his  hopes  had  been  in  vain,  and  thai 
HjumflMi  ftll  was  over.  He  abandoned  Apulia  and  Liioi^ 
aM^ttun  ^^^  ^^^  Metapontum,  and  retired  with  hia 
•^ri*®*!-  troops  to  the  land  of  the  Bruttiana,  whc^e  porta 
formed  his  only  means  of  withdrawal  from  Italy.  B}  the 
energy  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  still  more  by  a  oonjiiiuy 
ture  of  singular  good  fortune,  a  peril  was  averted  fir  >m 
Rome,  the  greatness  of  which  justified  Hannibal^s  tenad  jua 
perseverance  in  Italy,  and  which  fully  bears  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  of  Cannae.  The  joy  in 
Rome  was  boundless  ;  business  was  resumed  as  in  time  of 
peace ;  every  one  felt  that  the  danger  of  the  war  was  suiv 
mounted. 

Nevertheless  the  Romans  were  in  no  hurry  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  state  and  the  citizens  were  ex- 
ofthewar  hausted  by  the  excessive  moral  and  material 
"^  ^'  strain  on  their  energies  ;  men  gladly  abandoned 
themselves  to  carelessness  and  repose.  The  army  and  fleet 
were  reduced  ;  the  Roman  and  Latin  farmers  were  brought 
back  to  their  desolate  homesteads  ;  the  exchequer  was  filled 
by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Campanian  domains.  The 
administration  of  the  state  was  regulated  anew  and  the  dis- 
orders which  had  prevailed  were  remedied  ;  the  repayment 
of  the  voluntary  war-loan  was  be^un,  and  the  Latin  com- 
munities that  remained  in  arrears  were  compelled  to  fulfil 
their  neglected  obligations  with  heavy  interest. 

The  war  in  Italy  made  no  progre-ss.  It  forms  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  strategic  talent  of  Hannibal  as  well  as  of  tlia 
incapacity  of  the  lioman  generals  now  opposed  to  him,  that 
afler  this  he  was  still  able  for  four  years  to  keep  the  field  in 
the  Bruttian  country,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  hie 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up 
in  fortresses  or  to  embark.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  farther  and  farther,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
the  indecisive  engagements  which  took  place  with  the  Ro 
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mans,  as  because  his  Bruttian  aHies  were  always  beooiiiing 
uioro  troublesome,  and  ut  last  he  could  only  reckon  on  the 
towns  which  his  army  garrisoned.  Thus  he  voluntarily 
abandoned  Thurii ;  Locri  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Publiui 
Scipio,  recaptured  by  an  expedition  from  Rhe» 
gium  (549).  As  if  at  last  his  projects  were  to 
receive  a  brilliant  justification  at  the  hands  of  the  very  Car- 
thaginian authorities  who  had  thwarted  them,  these  now,  in 
their  apprehension  as  to  the  anticipated  landing  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  revived  of  their  own  accord  his  plans 
(548, 549),  and  sent  reinforcements  and  subsidies 
to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  to  Mago  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
rekindle  the  war  in  Italy  so  sls  to  achieve  some  further 
respite  for  the  trembling  possessors  of  the  country  houses 
of  Libya  and  the  shops  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  was 
likewise  sent  to  Macedonia,  to  induce  Philip  to  renew  the 
alliance  and  to  land  in  Italy  (549).  But  it  was 
too  late.  Philip  had  made  peace  with  Rome 
some  months  before ;  the  impending  political  annihilation 
of  Carthage  was  far  from  agreeable  to  him,  but  he  took  no 
step  openly  at  least  against  Rome.  A  small  Macedonian 
corps  proceeded  to  Africa,  the  expenses  of  which,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Romans,  were  defrayed  by  Philip : 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  the  Romans  had  at  any 
rate  no  proof  of  it,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
showed.     No  Macedonian  landing  in  Italy  was  thought  of. 

Mago,  the  youngest  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  himself  to  his 
jj,^!^  task  more  earnestly.  With  the  remains  of  the 
Italy.  Spanish  army,  which  be  had  conducted  in  the 

ttB.  first  instance  to  Minorca,  he  landed  in  549  at 

Genoa,  destroyed  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Ligurians  and 
Gauls  to  arms.  Gold  and  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  led 
Ihem  now,  as  always,  to  come  to  him  in  troops ;  he  had 
formed  connections  even  throughout  Etruria,  where  politi- 
cal prosecutions  never  ceased.  But  the  troops  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  too  few  for  a  serious  enterprise 
against  Italy  proper ;  and  Hannibal  likewise  was  much  too 
weak^  and  his  influence  in  Lower  Italy  had  Mien  too  far,  to 
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'.f  Hfju*^  a^Rst  Cariijee  n^uft  ijov  be  begm  ; 
but  rjrjjivoi4ai>ie  lui  vm  the  exptditioei  lo  Afiica,  ibej  wert 
afrsid  Vi  ^rbUT  o&  iu  pref'^ratioc.  Tbej  reqisired  for  il| 
aUjve  aiiy  afi  ar^le  aod  MoTed  le^er  ;  aD«i  tber  had  none. 
Tlifdr  html  gf^t^nm  had  i^itber  fallen  in  the  fteld  of  battle,  or 
tiMrj  w^r*:,  like  Quin^js  Fabiiis  and  Quir.tus  Fuhius,  too 
'Ad  (ipT  ftiK-ii  an  or. ti  rely  new  ar.d  probably  tedious  war. 
Tlu?  victoM  of  .S*;fia,  Oaius  Ner»»  aiid  Marcus  Livius,  would 
ptsr\Mp%  have  htstrii  equal  t'#  the  task,  but  they  were  both  in 
ihn  h'liihfsHi  dej^wj  unp^rpuUr  aristocrats ;  it  was  duubtful 
whether  they  would  sucreed  in  procuring  the  command— 
inatU;rM  lia/J  already  reach^  such  a  pass  that  ability,  as 
Mir;h,  deter rriinf^d  the  popular  choice  only  in  times  of  grave 
anxiety — and  it  was  mor»2  than  doubtful  whether  these  were 
the  men  to  Htirrjulate  the  exhausttfd  people  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. At  lenj^th  Puhlius  Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  and 
[the  favourite  of  the  multitude,  who  had  so  brilliantly  ful- 
filled, or  at  any  r;it<5  s^M^med  to  have  fulfilled,  the  task  with 
which  it  had  en  trusteed  him,  was  immediately  chosen  consul 
f<»r  the  next  year.     He  entered  on  office  (549) 

with  the  firm  d«'termination  of  now  realizing  tha( 
African  expi'dition  whir-h  he  had  projected  in  Spain.  In  the 
aerutUff  hriW<-v«T,  not  only  was  the  party  favourable  to  a 
tnethodical  conduct  of  the  war  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
proj«'^:t  of  mi  Afric4in  expedition  so  long  as  Hannibal  re- 
mained in  iuily,  but  the  majority  was  by  no  means  &toui- 
iibly  diMpoMctl  toward.s  the  youn^j  general  himself.  His 
(Ircok  rciini'iiiiMit  and  his  modern  culture  and  tone  of 
thought  w<Ti5  but  little  agreeabUi  tx)  the  austere  and  some 
what  boorinh  fathers  of  the  city  ;  and  serious  doubts  existed 
Doth  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  and  as  to  hif 
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military  discipline.  IIow  much  ground  there  was  ior  the 
objection  that  he  showed  too  great  indulgence  towards  his 
officers  of  division,  was  very  soon  demonstrated  by  the  die* 
graceful  proceedings  of  Gains  Flaminius  at  Locri,  the  blame 
of  which  certainly  was  indirectly  chargeable  to  the  scandap 
lous  negligence  which  marked  Scipio's  supervision.  In  the 
proceedings  in  the  senate  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
African  expedition  and  the  appointment  of  a  general  for  it, 
the  new  consul,  wherever  usage  or  the  constitution  came 
into  conflict  with  his  piivate  views,  showed  no  great  reluc- 
tance to  set  such  obstacles  aside,  and  very  clearly  indicated 
that  in  case  of  need  he  was  disposed  to  rely  for  support 
against  the  governing  board  on  his  fame  and  his  popularity 
with  the  people.  These  things  could  not  but  annoy  the 
senate  and  awaken,  moreover,  serious  apprehension,  lest  in 
the  impending  decisive  war  and  the  eventual  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Carthage  such  a  general  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  instructions  which  he  received — an  apprehension 
which  his  arbitrary  management  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
was  by  no  means  fitted  to  allay.  Both  sides,  however,  dis- 
played wisdom  enough  not  to  push  matters  too  &r.  The 
senate  itself  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  African  expedition 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  injudicious  indefinitely  to 
postpone  it ;  it  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Scipio  was  a  very 
able  officer  and  in  so  far  was  well  adapted  for  the  leader  in 
such  a  war,  and  that  he,  if  any  one,  would  be  able  to  induce 
the  people  to  protract  his  command  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary and  to  put  forth  their  last  energies.  The  majority 
came  to  the  resolution  not  to  refuse  to  Scipio  the  desired 
commission,  afler  he  had  previously  observed,  at  least  in 
form,  the  respect  due  to  the  supremo  governing  board  and 
had  submitted  himself  beforehahd  to  the  decree  of  the  seiv 
•te.  Scipio  was  to  proceed  this  year  to  Sicily  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  preparation  of  siege  n.A- 
terials,  and  the  formation  of  the  expeditionary  army,  and 
then  in  the  following  year  to  land  in  Africa.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  army  of  Sicily — still  composed  of  those  twu 
li^ions  that  were  formed  from  the  remnant  of  the  army  <  C 
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Cannae — was  placed  at  his  disposal,  because  a  weak  garrisoi 
and  the  fleet  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
island  ;  and  he  was  permitted  moreover  to  raise  volunteen 
in  Italy.     It  was  evident  that  the  senate  did  not  organiie 
I  the  expedition,  but  merely  allowed  it :  Scipio  did  not  obtain 
•  half  the  resources  which  had  formerly  been  placed  at  the 
I  command  of  liegulus,  nnd  he  got  that  very  corps  which  for 
'  y  ears  had  been  subjected  by  the  senate  to  intentional  degr»* 
dation.    The  African  army  was,  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  disrated  companies  and  vol- 
unteers, the  loss  of  whom  in  any  event  the  state  had  do 
great  occasion  to  regret. 

Any  one  else  than  Scipio  would  perhaps  have  declared 
that  the  African  expedition  must  either  be  undertaken  with 
other  means,  or  not  at  all ;  but  Scipio's  confidence  accepted 
the  terms  such  as  they  were  solely  with  the  view  of  attain- 
ing the  eagerly  coveted  command.  He  carefully  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  imposition  of  direct  burdens  on  the 
people,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  popularity  of  the  expe- 
dition. Its  expenses,  particularly  those  of  building  the  fleet 
which  were  considerablo,  were  partly  procured  by  what  was 
termed  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Etruscan  cities — 
that  is,  by  a  war  tribute  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  t-he 
Arretines  and  other  communities  disposed  to  favour  the 
Phoenicians — ^partly  laid  upon  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  forty 
days  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea.  The  crews  were  reinforced 
by  volunteers,  of  whom  seven  thousand  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  responded  to  the  call  of  the  beloved  officer.  So  Scipio 
set  sail  for  Africa  in  the  spring  of  550  with  two 
strong  legions  of  veterans  (about  30,000  men), 
40  vessels  of  war,  and  400  transports,  and  landed  success- 
fully, without  meeting  the  slightest  resistance,  at  the  Fair 
Promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  expected  that  the  plun- 

dering  expeditions,  which  the  Roman  squadrons 

tiptuin  had  frequently  made  during  the  last  few  years 

to  the  African  coast,  would  be  followed   by  a 

more  ser'ous  iL/asion,  had  not  only,  in  order  to  ward  it  ofl^ 
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endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  lulo-Mace- 
donian  war,  but  had  also  made  armed  preparation  at  home 
to  receive  the  Romans.  Of  the  two  rival  Berber  kings, 
Massiiiissa  of  Cirta  (Constantine),  the  ruler  of  the  Mas* 
sylians,  and  Syphax  of  Siga  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna 
westward  from  Oran),  the  ruler  of  the  Massaesylians,  they 
lid']  succeeded  in  attaching  the  latter,  who  was  far  the  more 
powerful  and  hitherto  had  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  by  . 
treaty  and  affinity  closely  to  Carthage,  while  they  cast  off 
the  other,  the  old  rival  of  Syphax  and  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Massinissa  had  after  de-sperate  resistance  succumb- 
ed to  the  united  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  territories  a  prey  to  the 
latter ;  he  himself  wandered  with  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
desert.  Besides  the  contingent  to  be  expected  from  Syphax 
a  Carthaginian  army  of  20,000  foot,  6,000  cavalry,  and  140 
elephants — Hanno  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt  elephants  for 
the  very  purpose— was  ready  to  fight  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital,  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo, 
a  general  who  had  gained  experience  in  Spain  ;  in  the  port 
there  lay  a  strong  fleet.  A  Macedonian  corps  under  Sopa- 
ter,  and  a  consignment  of  Celtiberian  mercenaries,  were 
immediately  expected. 

On  the  report  of  Scipio's  landing,  Massinissa  imme- 
.  diately  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  general  whom 

driTen  bMk  not  long  before  he  had  confronted  as  an  enemy 
in  Spain  ;  but  the  landless  prince  brought  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  beyond  his  personal  ability  to  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Libyans,  although  heartily  weary 
of  levies  and  tribute,  had  acquired  too  bitter  experience  in 
timilar  cases  to  declare  at  once  for  the  invaders.  So  Scipio 
began  the  campaign.  So  long  as  he  was  only  opposed  by 
the  weaker  Carthaginian  army,  he  had  the  advantage,  and 
was  enabled  after  some  successful  cavalry  skirmishes  to 
proceed  to  the  siege  of  Utica;  but  when  Syphax  arrived, 
according  to  report  with  50,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry, 
the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  a  fortified  naval  camp  had  to 
be  oonstructed  for  the  winter  on  a  promontory,  which  easily 
Vol.  ll.— 10 
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admitted  of  entrenchment,  between   Utica  and  Carthaga 
Here  the  Roman  general  passed  the  winter  of 

2()4-Ma 

550-1.  From  the  disngreoable  sitjation  in  whi<A 
the  spring  found  him  he  extricated  himself  by  a  fortunate 

coup  de  main.  The  Africans,  l-jlled  into  eeci^ 
thoX^aithft-     rity  by  proposals  of  peace  suggested  by  Soipio 

with  more  artifice  than  honour,  allowed  them* 
selves  to  be  surprised  on  one  and  the  same  night  in  thoir 
two  camps ;  the  reed  huts  of  the  Numidians  burst  into 
flames,  and,  when  the  Carthaginians  hastened  to  their  help, 
their  own  camp  shared  the  same  &te ;  the  fugitives  were 
slain  without  resistance  by  the  Roman  divisions.  This  noo« 
tumal  surprise  was  more  destructive  than  many  a  battle ; 
nevertheless  the  Carthaginians  did  not  suffer  their  courage 
to  sink,  and  they  rejected  even  the  advice  of  the  timid,  cr 
rather  of  the  judicious,  to  recall  Mago  and  Ilannibal.  Juac 
at  this  time  the  expected  Celtiberian  and  Macedonian  auz» 
iliaries  arrived  ;  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  "  Great  Plains,"  five  days'  march  from  Utica. 
Scipio  hastened  to  aca^.pt  it ;  with  little  difficulty  his  veto- 
rans  and  volunteers  disper  ed  the  hastily  collected  host  of 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  and  the  Celtiberians,  who 
could  not  reckon  on  any  mercy  from  Scipio,  were  cut  down 
after  obstinate  resistance.  After  this  double  defeat  the 
Africans  could  no  longer  keep  the  field.  An  attack  on  the 
Roman  naval  camp  attempted  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
while  not  unsuccessful,  was  &r  from  decisive,  and  was 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  capture  of  Syphax,  which  Scipio'a 
singular  good  fortune  threw  in  his  way,  and  by  which  Maih 
sinissa  became  to  the  Romans  what  Syphax  had  been  at 
first  to  the  Carthaginians. 

After  such  defeats  the  Carthaginian  peace  party,  which 
veeotia.  ^^^  ^®^"  reduced  to  silence  for  sixteen  yearsi 
tionsfor         was  able  once  more  to  raise  its  head  and  openly 

peace.  • 

to  rebel  against  the  government  of  the  Barcidei 
and  the  patriots.  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  was  in  his  al> 
•enoe  condemned  by  the  government  to  death,  and  an  at* 
tompt  was  made  to  obtain  an  armistice  and  peace  tvf^m 
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Scipio.  He  demanded  the  cession  of  their  Spanish  posses 
sions  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  transfbp 
ence  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  the  surrender 
of  all  their  vessels  of  war  except  20,  and  a  war  contribution 
of  4,000  talents  (nearly  £1,000,000) — terms  which  seem  0C 
singularly  favourable  to  Carthage,  that  the  question  ob- 
trudes itself  whether  they  were  offered  hy  Scipio  more  in 
his  own  interest  or  in  that  of  Rome.  The  Carthaginian 
plenipotentiaries  accepted  them  under  reservation  of  their 
being  ratified  by  the  respective  authorities,  and  accordingly 
Maohins-  ^  Carthaginian  embassy  was  despatched  to 
c2rU»eS*  Rome.  But  the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  were 
ian  piiriotk  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  struggle  so  cheap 
ly;  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  their  cause,  confidence  in 
their  great  leader,  even  the  example  that  had  been  set  to 
them  by  Rome  herself,  stimulated  them  to  persevere,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  peace  of  necessity  involved  the  return  of 
the  opposite  party  to  the  helm  of  affairs  and  their  own  con- 
sequent destruction.  The  patriotic  party  had  the  ascen- 
dancy among  the  citizens ;  it  was  resolved  to  allow  the 
opposition  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare 
for  a  last  and  decisive  effort.  Orders  were  sent  to  Mago 
and  Hannibal  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Africa.  Mago, 
who  for  three  years  (549-551)  had  been  labour- 
ing to  bring  about  a  coalition  in  Northern  Italy 
against  Rome,  had  just  at  this  time  in  the  territory  of  the 
Insubres  (about  Milan)  been  defeated  by  the  far  superioi 
double  army  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  cavalry  had 
been  brought  to  give  way,  and  the  infantry  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion ;  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring 
for  the  Carthaginians,  when  a  bold  attack  by  a  Roman 
troop  on  the  enemy's  elephants,  and  above  all  a  seriou<i 
wound  received  by  their  beloved  and  able  commander^ 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Phoenician  army  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Ligurian  coast,  where  it  received 
and  obeyed  the  order  to  embark ;  but  Mago  died  of  hii 
wound  on  the  voyage. 

Hannibal  would  probably  have  anticipated    the  order 
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Hannlbfti       ^*^  ^^*  *^®  ^*®^  negotiations  with  Philip  pre. 
recalled  to       sented  to  him  a  renewed  prospect  of  renderinfl 

Africa.  _  .  -  ,  .      T     1        i_         . 

better  service  to  his  country  in  Italy  than  m 
Libya ;  when  he  received  it  at  Croton,  where  he  latterly 
had  his  head-quarters,  he  lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
it.  He  caused  his  horses  to  be  put  to  death  as  well  as  the 
Italian  soldiers  who  refused  to  follow  him  over  the  sea,  and 
embarked  in  the  transports  that  had  beeii  long  in  readiness 
in  the  roadstead  of  Croton.  The  Roman  citizens  breathed 
freely,  when  the  mighty  Libyan  lion,  whose  departure  no 
one  even  now  ventured  to  compel,  thus  voluntarily  turned 
his  back  on  Italian  ground.  On  this  occasion  the  decoration 
of  a  grass  wreath  was  bestowed  by  the  senate  and  burgesses 
on  the  only  surviving  Roman  general  who  had  traversed 
that  troubled  time  with  honour,  the  veteran  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  Quintus  Fabius.  To  receive  this  wreath — which  by 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  the  army  that  a  general  had 
saved  presented  to  its  deliverer — at  the  hands  of  the  whole 
community  was  the  highest  distinction  which  had  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  last  honour  ao- 
corded  to  the  old  general,  who  died  in  the  course  of  that 
samt>  year  (551).  Hannibal,  doubtless  not 
under  thb  ^••otection  of  the  armistice,  but  solely 
through  his  rapidity  of  n*^.  /ement  and  good  fortune,  arrived 
at  Lcptis  without  hindrance,  and  the  last  of  the  '*  lion's 
brood  "  of  Hamilcar  trode  once  more,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-six  years,  his  native  soil.  He  had  left  it,  when  still 
almost  a  boy,  to  enter  on  that  noble  and  yet  so  thoroughly 
fruitless  career  of  heroism,  in  which  he  had  set  out  towards 
the  west  to  return  homewards  from  the  east,  having  de- 
neribed  a  wide  circle  of  victory  around  the  Carthaginian 
sea.  Now,  when  whit  he  had  wished  to  prevent,  and  what 
he  would  have  prevented  had  he  been  allowed,  was  done,  he 
wiis  summoned  to  help  and,  if  possible,  to  save ;  and  he 
obeyed  without  complaint  or  reproach. 

On  his  arrival  the  patriot  party  came  forward  openly ; 
Reoom-  ^^®  disgraceful  sentence  against  llasdrubal  waa 

aeooement      cancelled ;    new  conn*x^tions  were  formed  witt 
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of  botttiiUes.  the  Numidian  sheiks  through  the  dexterity  of 
Hannibal ;  and  not  only  did  the  assembly  of  the  people 
refuse  to  ratify  the  peace  practically  concluded,  but  the 
armistice  was  broken  by  the  plundering  of  a  Roman  trans- 
port fleet  driven  ashore  on  the  African  coast,  and  by  tho 
seizure  even  of  a  Roman  vessel  of  war  carrying  Roman 
envoys.  Jn  just  indignation  Scipio  started  from  his  camp 
at  Tunes  (552)  and  traversed  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Bagradas  (Mejerda),  no  longer  allowing  the 
townships  to  capitulate,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillages  and  towns  to  be  seized  and  sold  en  masse.  He  had 
already  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  was  at  Narag- 
gara  (to  the  west  of  Sicca,  now  Kaf,  near  Ras  o  Dschaber), 
when  Hannibal,  who  had  marched  out  from  Hadrumetum, 
fell  in  with  him.  The  Carthaginian  general  attempted  to 
obtain  better  conditions  from  the  Roman  in  a  personal  con- 
ference ;  but  Scipio,  who  had  already  gone  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  concession,  could  not  possibly  after  the  breach  of 
the  armistice  agree  to  yield  further,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Hannibal  had  any  other  object  in  this  step  than  to 
show  the  multitude  that  the  patriots  were  not  absolutely 
opposed  to  peace.     The  conference  led  to  no  result. 

ITie  two  armies  accordingly  came  to  a  decisive  battle  at 
Bauieof  Zama  (probably  not  far  from  Sicca).*  Hannibal 
^*"^  arranged  his  infantry  in  three  lines ;  in  the  first 

division  the  Carthaginian  hired  troops,  in  the  second  the 
African  militia  and  the  Phoenician  civic  force  along  with 
the  Macedonian  corps,  in  the  third  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  from  Italy.  In  front  of  the  line  were  placed 
the  80  elephants ;  the  cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  wingSi 
Scipio  likewise  disposed  his  legions  in  three  divisions,  as 
was  the  wont  of  the  Romans,  and  so  arranged  them  that 
the  elephants  could  pass  through  and  along  the  line  without 
breaking  it.     Not  only  was  this  disposition  completely  suc- 

*  Neither  the  place  Dor  time  of  the  battle  is  properly  determined. 
The  former  was  probably  no  other  than  the  well-known  Zama  rogia ;  thi 
time  probably  the  apring  of  662.  The  fixing  of  the  day  aa  the  ]9tt 
October,  on  account  of  the  solar  eclipse,  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
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cessfu],  but  the  elephants  making  their  way  to  the  side  di» 
ordered  also  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  wings,  so  that 
Beipio's  cavalry — ^which  moreover  was  by  the  arrival  of 
Massinissa's  troops  rendered  far  superior  to  the  enemy— 
Aad  little  trouble  in  dispersing  them,  and  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  full  pursuit.  The  struggle  of  the  infantry  was 
more  severe.  The  conflict  lasted  long  between  the  first 
divisions  on  both  sides ;  at  length  in  the  extremely  bloody 
hand-to-hand  encounter  both  parties  fell  into  confusion,  and 
were  obliged  to  seek  a  support  in  the  second  divisions.  Tha 
Romans  found  that  support ;  but  the  Carthaginian  militia 
showed  itself  so  unsteady  and  wavering,  that  the  mercena- 
ries believed  themselves  betrayed  and  a  combat  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Carthaginian  civic  force.  But  Hannibal 
aIow  hastily  withdrew  what  remained  of  the  first  two  lines 
to  the  flanks,  and  pushed  forward  his  choice  Italian  troops 
along  the  whole  line.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered 
together  in  the  centre  as  many  of  the  first  line  as  still  were 
able  to  fight,  and  made  the  second  and  third  divbions  dose 
up  on  the  right  and  lefl  of  the  first.  Once  more  on  the 
same  spot  began  a  still  more  fearful  conflict;  Hannibal's 
old  soldiers  never  wavered  in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  of  Mas- 
sinissa,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  cavalry  of 
the  enemy,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  This  not  only 
terminated  the  struggle,  but  annihilated  the  Phoenician 
army ;  the  same  soldiers,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
given  way  at  Cannae,  had  retaliated  on  their  conquerors  at 
Zama.  With  a  handful  of  men  Hannibal  arrived,  a  fugH 
tive,  at  Hadrumetum. 

Afi^r  this  day  folly  alone  could  counsel  a  continuance 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage.  On  ths 
other  hand  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman 
general  immediately  to  begin  the  siege  of  the  capital,  which 
was  neither  protected  nor  provisioned,  and,  unless  unfore- 
seen accidents  should  intervene,  now  to  subject  Cartilage  to 
the  &te  which  Hannibal  had  wished  to  bring  upon  Romed 
lot  Scipio  did  not  do  so ;  he  granted  peace  (538)^ 
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but  no  longer  upon  the  terms  formerly  exacted*  Besidei 
the  concessions  which  had  already  in  the  last  negotiation! 
been  demanded  in  favour  of  Rome  and  of  Massinissa,  an 
annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (£48,000)  was  imposed 
for  fifty  years  on  the  Carthaginians ;  and  they  had  to  bind 
themselves  that  they  would  not  wage  war  against  Rome  ot 
its  allies  or  indeed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa  at  all,  and 
that  in  Africa  they  would  not  wage  war  beyond  their  own 
territory  without  having  sought  the  permission  of  Rome-^ 
the  practical  effect  of  which  was  that  Carthage  became 
tributary  and  lost  her  political  independence.  It  even  ap- 
pears that  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  in  certain  cases  to 
furnish  ships  of  war  to  the  Roman  fleet. 

Scipio  has  been  accused  of  granting  too  favourable  con- 
ditions to  the  enemy,  lest  he  might  be  obliged  to  hand  over 
the  glory  of  terminating  the  most  severe  war  which  Rome 
had  waged,  along  with  his  command,  to  a  successor.  The 
charge  might  have  had  some  foundation,  had  the  first  pro- 
posals been  carried  out ;  it  seems  to  have  no  warrant  in 
reference  to  the  second.  His  position  in  Rome  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  favourite  of  the  people,  after  the  victory  of 
Zama,  seriously  apprehensive  of  recall — ^already  before  the 
victory  an  attempt  to  supersede  him  had  been  referred  by 
the  senate  to  the  burgesses,  and  by  them  decidedly  rejected. 
Nor  do  the  conditions  themselves  warrant  such  a  charge. 
The  Carthaginian  city  never,  afler  its  hands  were  thus  tied 
and  a  powerful  neighbour  was  placed  by  its  side,  made  even 
an  attempt  to  withdraw  from  Roman  supremacy,  still  less 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  Rome ;  besides,  every  one  who 
cared  to  know  knew  that  the  war  just  terminated  had  been 
undertaken  much  more  by  Hannibal  than  by  Carthage,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  revive  the  gigantic 
plans  of  the  patriot  party.  It  might  seem  little  in  the  eyea 
of  the  vengeful  Italians,  that  only  the  five  hundred  surren 
dered  ships  of  war  perished  in  the  flames,  and  not  the  hated 
city  itself;  secret  spite  and  official  pedantry  might  contend 
for  the  view,  that  an  opponent  is  only  really  vanquished 
wher.  he  is  annihilated,  and  might  censure  the  man  who  hni 
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disdaineii  rigorously  to  punish  the  crime  of  having  made 
Romans  tremble.  Scipio  thought  otherwise ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  and  therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Roman 
was  in  this  instance  influenced  by  vulgar  motives  rather 
than  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  impulses  which  formed 
part  of  his  character,  it  was  not  the  consideration  of  his 
own  possible  recall  or  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  nor  was 
it  any  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a  Macedonian  war 
at  certainly  no  distant  date,  that  prevented  the  selPreliant 
and  confident  hero,  with  whom  everything  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded beyond  belief,  from  completing  the  destruction  of 
the  unhappy  city,  which  ^fty  years  afVerwards  his  adopted 
grandson  was  commissioned  to  execute,  and  which  might 
indeed  have  been  equally  well  accomplished  now.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  two  gre^t  generals,  on  whom 
the  decision  of  the  political  question  now  devolved,  offered 
and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms  in  order  to  set  just  and 
reasonable  limits  on  the  one  hand  to  the  furious  vengeance 
of  the  victors,  on  the  other  to  the  obstinacy  and  imprudence 
of  the  vanquished.  The  noble-mindedness  and  statesmanlike 
gifls  of  the  great  antagonists  are  no  less  apparent  in  the 
magnanimous  submission  of  Hannibal  to  what  was  inevita- 
ble, than  in  the  wise  abstinence  of  Scipio  from  an  extravi^ 
gant  and  insulting  use  of  victory.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  should  not 
have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his  coun- 
try, now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  city 
was  annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  ancient  seat  of  com* 
merce  and  of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  the  then  existing  civilization?  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  thcmselvei 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously 
fancied  that  they  could  wash  away  from  themselves  the  eter- 
nal infamy  of  the  nation  by  shedding  an  idle  tear. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  or,  as  the  Romans  more 
RMoiuof       correctly  called  it,  the  Hannibalic  war,  after  ^ 
11m  war.         y^^^  devastated  the  lands  and  islands  from  thi 
Hellespont  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  seventeen  years 
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Before  this  war  the  policy  of  the  RoDians  had  no  higher  airo 
than  to  acquire  command  of  the  mainland  of  the  Italiaa 
peninsula  within  its  natural  boundaries,  and  of  the  ItaliaK 
islands  and  seas ;  it  is  clearly  proved  by  their  treatment  of 
Africa  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  they  also  terminated 
the  war  with  the  impression,  not  that  they  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  sovereignty  over  the  states  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  of  the  so-called  universal  empire,  but  that  they 
had  rendered  a  dangerous  rival  innocuous  and  had  given  to 
Italy  agreeable  neighbours.  It  is  true  doubtless  that  the 
results  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  particular,  little 
accorded  with  such  an  idea ;  but  their  very  successes  led 
them  beyond  their  proper  design,  and  it  may  in  fact  be 
affirmed  that  the  Romans  came  into  possession  of  Spain 
accidentally.  The  Romans  achieved  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  because  they  strove  for  it ;  the  hegemony — and  th« 
sovereignty  which  grew  out  of  it— over  the  territories  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without  | 
intention  on  their  part  to  acquire  it. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  war  out  of  Italy  were,  the  | 
conversion  of  Spain  into  two  Roman  provinces 
— ^which,  however,  were  in  perpetual  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  union  of  the  hitherto  dependent  kingdom  of  Syra* 
ouse  with  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily  ;  the  establishment  ' 
of  a  Roman  instead  of  a  Carthaginian  protectorate  over  the 
most  important  Numidian  chiefs  ;  and  lastly  the  conversion 
of  Carthage  from  a  powerful  commercial  state  into  a  do- 
fenceless  mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  established 
the  uncontested  hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  it  brought  about  that  de- 
cided contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  East  and  West 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed ;  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  the  proximate  decisive  interference  of 
Rome  in  theeonflicts  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchies. 

In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to  de» 

truction,  if  indeed  their  fate  had  not  been  d» 

^^*         cided  before ;  and  the  execution  of  the  dooio 

Vox.  IT.— 10* 
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was  only  a  question  of  time.  Within  the  Rcmai:  confed 
eracy  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to  bring  into  more  distinol 
prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation,  whose  internal  union 
had  been  tried  and  attested  by  the  peril  which,  notwith 
standing  isolated  instances  of  wavenng,  it  had  surmounted 
on  the  whole  in  faithful  fellowship ,  and  to  depress  still 
ftirther  the  non-Latin  or  Latinized  Italians,  particularly  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Sabellians  of  Lower  Italy.  The  heayiest 
punishment  or  rather  vengeance  was  inflicted  partly  on  the 
most  powerful,  partly  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  ear- 
liest and  latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — the  community  ot 
Capua,  and  the  land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  consti* 
tution  was  abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the 
second  city  into  the  fint  village  of  Italy  ;  it  was  even  pro* 
posed  to  raze  the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The 
whole  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  for- 
eigners or  of  Campanians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  public  domain,  and  was  there- 
after parcelled  out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease. 
The  Picentes  on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated  ;  their 
capital  was  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  amor^; 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was 
still  more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort 
of  bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  forever  excluded 
from  the  right  of  bearing  arras.  The  other  allies  of  Han- 
nibal also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greek  cities 
suffered  severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had 
steadfastly  adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks 
and  the  Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited 
the  Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
and  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.  On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
colonies  were  settled.     Thus  in  the  year  560  a 

194. 

succession  of  burgess-colonies  was  sent  to  the 
best  ports  of  Lower  Italy,  among  which  Sipontum  (near 
Manfredonia)  and  Croton  may  be  named,  as  also  Salemuni 
placed  in  the  former  territory  of  the  southern  Picentes  and 
destined  to  hold  them  in  cheeky  asd  above  all  Pcteoli^  whick 
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soon  became  the  seat  of  the  fashionable  villa-life  and  of  th< 
traffic  in  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  luxuries.  Thurii  became  a 
jj^  Latin  fortress    under   the  new  name  of  Copia 

(560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Vibo  under 
the  name  of  Valentia  (562).  The  veterans  of 
the  victorious  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  on  various 
patches  of  land  in  Samnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remaindei 
was  retained  as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the 
grandees  of  Rome  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of 
the  fitrmers.  As  a  matter  of  course,*  moreover,  in  all  the 
communities  of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were 
not  well  affected  to  Rome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  political  processes  and  confisca- 
tions of  property.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies 
felt  that  their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were 
henceforth  subjects  of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was 
felt  as  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exaspera- 
tion and  all  the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves 
especially  on  their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even 
the  colourless  Roman  comedy  of  this  period,  subjected  as 
it  was  to  close  censorship,  bears  traces  of  this.  When  the 
subjugated  towns  of  Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned 
without  restraint  to  the  unbridled  wit  of  the  Roman  farce, 
so  that  the  latter  town  became  its  very  stronghold,  and 
when  other  writers  of  comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the 
Gampanian  serfs  had  already  learned  to  survive  amidst  the 
deadly  atmosphere  in  which  even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves^ 
the  Syrians,  pined  away  ;  such  unfeeling  mockeries  reflected 
the  scorn  of  the  victors,  and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress 
from  the  down-trodden  nations.  The  position  in  which  mat- 
ters stood  is  shown  by  the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during 
the  ensuing  Macedonian  war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watch- 
Vng  of  Italy,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which  were  des- 
patched from  Rome  to  the  most  important  colonies,  to 
mol  199.  Venusia  in  554,  Narnia  in  555,  Cosa  in  557,  and 
w.  m!        cales  shortly  before  570. 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  •^A4 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  example  o1 
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the  burgesses  of  Rome,  whose  numbers  during  tlie  war  had 
fallen  almost  a  fourth.  The  statement,  accordingly,  that  the 
whole  number  of  Italians  who  fell  in  the  war  under  Han- 
nibal was  300,000,  seems  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Of  course 
this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  who  lo 
foct  furnished  the  core  and  mass  of  the  combatants.  How 
^rfully  the  senate  in  particular  was  thinned,  is  shown  by 
the  filling  up  of  its  complement  ailer  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  it  had  been  reduced  to  123  persons,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restored  to-  its  normal  state  by  an  extraordinary 
nomination  of  1T7  senators.  That,  moreover,  the  seven- 
teen years'  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  simulUineously 
in  all  districts  of  Italy  and  towards  all  the  four  points  ol 
the  compass  abroad,  must  have  shaken  to  the  very  heait 
the  national  economy,  is  abundantly  evident ;  but  our  tra* 
dition  does  not  suffice  to  illustrate  this  in  detail.  The  state 
no  doubt  gained  by  the  confiscations,  and  the  Carapanian 
territory  in  particular  thenceforth  remained  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  but  by  this  extension  of  the 
domain  system  the  national  prosperity  of  course  lost  just 
about  as  much  as  at  other  times  it  had  gained  by  the  break« 
ing  up  of  the  state  lands.  Numbers  of  flourishing  town- 
ships — four  hundred,  it  was  reckoned — were  destroyed  and 
ruined ;  the  capital  laboriously  accumulated  was  consumed ; 
the  population  were  demoralized  by  camp  life ;  the  good 
old  traditional  habits  of  the  burgesses  and  farmers  were 
undermined  from  the  capital  down  to  the  smallest  village. 
Slaves  and  desperadoes  associated  themselves  in  robber- 
bands,  of  the  dangers  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  (569)  7,000  men 
had  to  be  condemned  for  robbery  in  Apulia 
alone ;  the  extension  of  the  pastures,  with  their  half-savaga 
slave-herdsmen,  favoured  this  mischievous  barbarizing  of 
the  land.  Italian  agriculture  saw  its  very  existence  endan- 
gered by  the  proof,  first  afforded  ir.  this  war,  that  th« 
Roman  people  could  be  supported  by  grain  from  Sicily 
and  from  Egypt  instead  of  that  which  they  reaped  thenar 
•dvee. 
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Nevertheless  the  Roman,  whom  the  gods  hfc  d  allowed  to 
survive  the  close  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  might  look  with 
pride  to  the  past  and  with  confidence  to  the  future.  Many 
errors  had  been  committed,  but  much  sufTering  had  also 
been  endured  ;  the  people,  whose  whole  youth  capable  of 
arms  had  for  ten  years  hardly  laid  aside  shield  and  sword, 
might  excuse  many  faults.  The  living  of  different  nations 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity  upon  the  whole,  although 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism — which  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  aim  of  the  peoples  of  modern  times — was  / 
a  thing  foreign  to  antiquity.  In  ancient  times  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  either  anvil  or  hammer ;  and  in  the  final  strug- 
gle between  the  victors  victory  remained  with  the  Romans, 
Whether  they  would  have  the  judgment  to  use  it  rightly — 
to  attach  the  Latin  nation  by  still  closer  bonds  to  Rome, 
gradually  to  Latinize  Italy,  to  rule  their  dependents  in  the 
provinces  as  subjects  and  not  to  abuse  them  as  slaves,  to 
reform  the  constitution,  to  reinvigorate  and  to  enlarge  the 
tottering  middle  class — remained  to  be  seen.  If  they  should 
have  the  skill  to  accomplish  these  results,  Italy  might  hope 
to  see  happy  times,  in  which  prosperity  based  on  personal 
exertion  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive political  supremacy  over  the  then  civilized  world, 
would  inopart  a  just  self-reliance  to  every  member  of  the 
great  whole,  furnish  a  worthy  aim  for  every  ambition,  and 
open  a  career  for  every  talent.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
otherwise,  should  they  fail  to  use  aright  their  victory.  But 
for  the  moment  doubtful  voices  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
were  silent ;  from  all  quarters  the  warriors  and  victors  re* 
turned  to  their  homes  ;  thanksgivings  and  amusements,  and 
rewards  to  soldiers  and  burgesses  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  released  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  home  from 
Gaul,  Africa,  and  Greece ;  and  at  length  the  youthful  con- 
queror moved  in  splendid  procession  through  the  decorated 
Btreets  of  the  capital,  to  deposit  his  laurels  in  the  house  of 
the  god  by  whose  direct  inspiration,  as  the  pious  whi  ipereo 
^e  to  another,  he  had  been  guided  in  counsel  and  in  ictioa 
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OF  THS  THIRD  PERIOD. 

The  war  waged  by  Hannibal  had  interrupted  Rome  in 
Ftibiagatkm    ^^®  extension  of  her  dominion  to  the  Alps  or  to 
•J*«^^iey    the  boundary  of  Italy,  as  was  even  now  the 
Roman    phrase,  and   in   her    organization   and 
^*^     colonizing  of  the  Celtic  territories.     It  was  selt 
evident  that  the  task  would  now  be  resumed  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken  ofi*  and  the  Celts  were  well  aware 
of  this.     In  the  very  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Carthage  (553)  hostilities  had  recommenced  in 
the  territory  of  the  Boii,  who  were  the  most 
immediately  exposed  to  danger ;  and  a  first  success  obtained 
by  them  over  the  hastily  assembled  Roman  levy,  coupled 
with  the  persuasions  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  Hamilcar, 
who  had  been  lefl  behind  from  the  expedition  of  Mago  in 
northern  Italy,  produced  in  the  following  year 
(554)  a  general  insurrection  spreading  beyond 
the  two  tribes  immediately  threatened,  the  Boii  and  In- 
subres.     The  Ligurians  were  driven  to  arms  by  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  danger,  and  even  the  youth  of  the  Ceno- 
mani  on  this  occasion  listened  less  to  the  voice  of  their 
cautious  chiefs  than  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  their  kinsmen 
who  were  in  peril.     Of  the  two  fortresses  constructed  with 
a  view  to  check  the  raids  of  the  Gauls,  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona, the  former  was  sacked — not  more  than  2,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Placentia  saved  their  lives — and  the  second 
was  invested.     In  haste  the  legions  advanced  to  save  what 
they  could.     A  great  battle  took  place  before  CremoiUL 
The  do^terous  management  and  the  professional  skill  of  thi 
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Phoenician  leader  failed  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
his  troops ;  the  Gauls  were  unable  to  withstand  the  onset 
of  the  legions,  and  among  the  numerous  dead  who  covered 
the  field  of  battle  was  the  Carthaginian  ofTicer.     The  Celts, 
ncTertheless,  continued    the   struggle ;    the  same   Roman 
army  which  had  conquered  at  Cremona  was  next 
year  (555),  chiefly  through  the  fault  of  its  care- 
less leader,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Insubres ;  and  it  was 
not  till  556  that  Plaoentia  could  be  partially  re- 
established.     But  the   league  of   the  cantons 
associated  for  the  desperate  struggle  suffered  from  intestine 
discord ;  the  Boii  and  Insubres  quarrelled,  and  the  Ceno- 
mani  not  only  withdrew  from  the  national  league,  but  pui^ 
chased  their  pardon  from  the  Romans  by  a  disgraceful  b^ 
trayal  of  their  countrymen ;  during  a  battle  in  which  the 
Insubres  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  Mincius,  the  Cenomani 
attacked  in  rear,  and  helped  to  destroy,  their  allies  and 
comrades  in  arms  (557).    Thus  humbled  and 
deserted,  the  Insubres,  afler  the  fall  of  Comum, 
1^  likewise  consented  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 

(558).  The  conditions,  which  the  Romans  pre- 
scribed to  the  Cenomani  and  Insubres,  were  certainly  harder 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  members 
of  the  Italian  confederacy  ;  in  particular,  they  were  careful 
to  confirm  by  law  the  barrier  of  separation  between  Italians 
and  Celts,  and  to  enact  that  no  member  of  these  two  Celtic 
tribes  should  ever  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  citizenship 
of  Rome.  But  these  Transpadane  Celtic  districts  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  existence  and  their  national  consti- 
tution—so that  they  formed  not  townships,  but  cantons  of 
the  several  tribes — and  no  tribute,  as  it  would  seem,  wai 
imposed  on  them.  They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a  bul« 
wark  for  the  Roman  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and  to 
ward  off  from  Italy  the  incursions  of  the  migratory  north- 
ern tribes  and  the  aggressions  of  the  predatory  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  who  were  wont  to  make  regular  razzias  in 
these  districts.  Tlie  process  of  Latinizing,  moreover,  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  regions ;  the  Celtic  nationality  wai 
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evidently  far  from  able  to  oppose  such  resistance  as  the 

more  civilized  nations  of  Sabcllians  and  Etruscans.     The 

celebrated  Latin  comic  poet  Statius  Caecilius,  who  died  in 

586,   was   a   manumitted   Insubrian ;    and   Po- 

lybius,  who  visited  these  districts  towards  the 

close  of  the  sixth  century^  affirms,  not  perhaps  witlioul 

iome  exaggeration,  that  in  that  quarter  only  a  few  villages 

among  the  Alps  remained   Celtic.     The   Veneti,  m   th« 

other  iiand,  appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  longer. 

The  chief  eflfo^ts  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  were 

icearares        naturally  directed  to  check  the  immigration  of 

adopted  to       the  Transalpine  Celts,  and  to  make  the  natural 

ohecK  the  ^ 

unmigrii-  Wall,  which  Separates  the  peninsula  from  the 
Tnmsaipine  interior  of  the  continent,  also  its  political  bound- 
ary. That  the  terror  of  the  lioman  name  had 
already  penetrated  to  the  adjacent  Celtic  cantons  beyond 
the  Alps,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  totally  passive  attitude 
which  they  maintained  during  the  annihilation  or  subjugi^ 
tion  of  their  Cisalpine  countrymen,  but  still  more  by  the 
ofEcial  disapproval  and  disavowal  which  the  Transalpine 
cantons — which  term  we  must  suppose  primarily  to  apply 
to  the  Helvetii  (between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Main) 
and  the  Carni  or  Taurisci  (in  Carinthia  and  Sty  ria)— ex- 
pressed to  the  envoys  from  Rome,  who  complained  of  the 
attempts  made  by  isolated  Celtic  bands  to  settle  peace/ally 
on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Alps.  Not  less  significant  was 
the  humble  spirit  in  which  these  same  bands  of  emigrants 
first  Ciime  to  the  Roman  senate  entreating  an  assignment 
of  land,  and  then  without  remonstrance  obeyed  the  rigorous 
order  to  return  over  the  Alps  (568-575),  and 
allowed  the  town,  which  they  liad  already  found- 
ed not  far  from  Aquileia,  to  be  again  destroyed.  With 
wise  severity  the  senate  permitted  no  sort  of  exception  to 
the  principle  that  the  gates  of  the  Alps  should  be  honce> 
forth  closed  against  the  Celtic  nation,  and  visited  with  h»*av} 
penalties  those  Roman  subjects  in  Italy,  who  had  instigAted 
any  such  schemes  of  immigration.  An  attempt  of  thit 
kind  which  was  made  on  a  route  hitherto  little  known  k) 
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the  Romans,  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic,  and 

■till  more,  as  it  would  seem,  the  project  of  Philip  of  Mace^ 

don  for  invading  Italy  from  the  east  as  Hannibal  had  done 

from  the  west,  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  a  fortress 

in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  Italy — Aquileia,  the 

most  northerly  of  the  Italian  colonies  (571-573) 

— which  was  intended  not  only  to  close  that 

route  for  ever  against  foreigners,  but  also  to  secure  the 

command  of  the  gulf  which  was  specially  convenient  for 

navigation,  and  to  check  the  piracy   which  was  still  not 

wholly  extirpated  in  those  waters.     The  establishment  of 

Aquileia  led  to  a  war  with  the  Istrians  (576, 

577),  which  was   speedily   terminated   by   the 

storming  of  some  strongholds  and  the  fall  of  the  king, 

Aepulo,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for 

the  panic,  which  the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  Roman 

camp  by  a  handful  of  barbarians  occasioned  in  the  fleet  and 

throughout  Italy. 

A  different  course  was  adopted  with  the  region  on  the 
.. ,    ,_.  south  of  the  Po,  which  the  Roman  senate  had 

Colonisfng  ' 

of  the  re-  determined  to  incorporate  w^ith  Italy.  The  Boii, 
•oath  of  the     who  were   immediately  affected   by  this   step, 

defended  themselves  with  the  resolution  of  des- 
pair.   They  even  crossed  the  Po  and  made  an  attempt  to 

rouse  the  Insubres  once  more  to  arms  (560) ; 

they  blockaded  a  consul  in  his  camp,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing ;  Placentia  maintained  itself 
with  difficulty  against  the  constant  assaults  of  the  exaspe- 
rated natives.  At  length  the  last  battle  was  fought  at 
Mutina ;  it  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Romans  con* 

quered  (561)  ;  and  thenceforth  the  struggle  was 

no  longer  a  war,  but  a  slave  hunt.  The  Roman 
camp  soon  was  the  only  asylum  in  the  Boian  territory ; 
thither  the  better  part  of  the  still  surviving  population  be- 
gan to  take  refuge;  and  the  victors  were  able,  without 
much  exaggeration,  to  report  to  R^me  that  nothing  r^ 
mained  of  the  nation  of  the  Boil  but  old  men  and  children. 
The  nation  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  itself  to  the  fate  ap 
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pointed  for  it.     The  Romans  demanded  the  cession  of  half 
the  territory  (563) ;  the  demand  could  not  be 
refused,  and  even  within  the  diminished  distrioC 
which  was  lefl  to  the  Boii,  they  soon  disappeared,  amal- 
gamated with  their  conquerors.* 

After  the  Romans  had  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  tUem* 
ffelves,  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  whose  colo- 
nists had  been  mostly  swept  away  or  dispersed  by  th« 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  were  reorganized,  and  new 
settlers  were  sent  thither.  Ihe  new  foundations  were,  in  or 
near  the  former  territory  of  the  Senones,  Potentia  (near 
IM.  Recanati  not  far  from  Ancona,  in  570)  and  Pi- 

194.  saurum  (Pesaro,  in  570),  and,  in  the  newly  ao> 

quired  district  of  the   Boii,   the  fortresses  of 
^^m]^'  I     Bononia  (565),  Mutina  (571),  and  Parma  (571) , 
the  a>lony  of  Mutina  had  been  instituted  befoie 
the  war  under  Hannibal,  but  that  war  had  interrupted  the 
completion  of  the  settlement.     The  institution  of  fortresses 


*  According  to  the  account  of  Strabo  these  Italian  Boii  were  driTSo 
oy  the  Romans  over  the  Alps,  and  from  them  proceeded  that  Boian  set- 
tlement in  what  is  now  Hungary  between  the  Neusicdlersee  and  the 
Plattensee,  which  was  attacked  and  annihilated  in  thn  time  of  Augustus 
by  the  Getae  who  crossed  the  Danube,  but  which  bequeathed  to  this 
district  the  name  of  the  Boian  desert.  This  account  is  far  from  agree* 
ing  with  the  well-attested  representation  of  the  Roman  annals,  accords 
ing  to  which  the  Romans  were  content  with  the  cession  of  half  the  ter- 
ritory ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  Italian  Boii, 
we  hare  really  no  need  to  assume  a  violent  expu1sion~-the  other  Celtio 
peoples,  although  visited  to  a  far  less  extent  by  war  and  colonization,  dis- 
appeared not  much  les^  rapidly  and  totally  from  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  other  accounts  suggest  the  derivation  of 
those  Boii  on  the  Plattensee  from  the  main  stock  of  the  nation,  which 
formerly  had  its  seat  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  before  Germanic  tribes 
flushed  it  towards  the  south.  But  it  is  altogether  very  doubtful  whethei 
the  Boii,  whom  wo  find  near  Bordeaux,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Bohemia,  were 
really  scattered  branches  of  one  stock,  or  whether  this  is  not  an  instance 
of  mere  similarity  of  name.  The  hypothesis  of  Strabo  may  have  rested 
on  nothing  else  than  an  inference  from  the  similarity  of  name — an  in< 
^erence  such  as  the  ancients  drew,  often  without  due  reason,  in  the 
of  the  Cimbri.  Veneti,  and  others. 
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was  associated,  as  was  always  the  case,  with  the  construe* 
tion  of  military  roads.  The  Flaminian  way  was  prolonged 
from   its  northern   termination   at  Ariminura,  under  the 

name  of  the  Aemilian  way,  to  Placentia  (5G7). 

Moreover,  the  road  from  Rome  to  Arretium  or 
Jie  Gassian  way,  which  perhaps  had  already  been  long  ■ 
municipal  road,  was  taken  in  diarge  and  constructed  anew 
18T.  by  the  Roman  community  probably  in   588; 

iw»  while  in  667  the  track  from  Arretium  over  the 

Apennines  to  Bononia  as  far  as  the  new  Aemilian  road  had 
been  put  in  order,  and  furnished  a  shorter  communication 
between  Rome  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Po.  By  these 
comprehensive  measures  the  Apennines  were  practically 
superseded  as  the  boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Italian 
territories,  and  were  replaced  by  the  Po.  South  of  the  Po 
there  henceforth  prevailed  mainly  the  civic  constitution  of 
the  Italians,  beyond  it  mainly  the  cantonal  constitution  of 
the  Celts;  and,  if  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Po  was  still  designated  aper  Celticus,  it  was  but  an 
empty  name. 

In   the  north-western    mountain-land   of   Italy,   whose 
TiMiriA.         valleys  and  hills  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the 

much-subdivided  Ligurian  stock,  the  Romans 
pursued  a  similar  course.  Those  dwelling  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Amo  were  extirpated.  This  fate  befel 
chiefly  the  Apuani,  who  dwelt  on  the  Apennines  between 
the  Amo  and  the  Magra,  and  incessantly  plundered  on  the 
one  side  the  territory  of  Pisae,  on  the  other  that  of  Bo- 
nonia and  Mutina.  Those  who  did  not  full  victims  in  tliat 
quarter  to  the  sword  of  the  Romans  were  transported  into 
^^  Lower  Italy  to  the  region  of  Benevcntum  (574) ; 

and  by  energetic  measures  the  Ligurian  nation, 

from  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  in  578  to 
recover  the  colony  of  Mutina  which  it  had  conquered,  was 
oompletely  crushed  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
valley  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Arno.     The  fortress  of 

Luna  (not  far  from  Spezzia),  established  in  671 

in  the  former  territory  of  the  Apuani,  protected 
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l.he  frontier  against  the  Ligurians,  just  as  Aquileia  did 
against  the  Transalpines,  and  gave  the  Romans  at  the  sanM 
time  an  excellent  port  which  heLC^orth  became  the  uaual 
station  for  the  passage  to  Massilia  or  to  Spain.  The  odd- 
•truction  of  the  coast  or  Aurelian  road  from  Rome  to  Lana^ 
and  of  the  cross  road  carried  from  Luca  hy  way  of  Flor* 
ence  to  Arretium  between  the  Aurelian  and  Cassian  way% 
probably  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

With  the  more  western  Ligurian  tribes,  who  held  tlie 
Genoese  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  there  were  in- 
eessant  conflicts.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours,  ao» 
customed  to  pillage  by  land  and  by  sea:  the  Pisans  and 
Massiliots  suffered  no  little  injury  from  their  incursions 
and  their  piracies.  But  no  permanent  results  were  gained 
amidst  these  constant  hostilities,  or  perhaps  even  aimed  at ; 
except  apparently  that,  with  a  view  to  have  a  communica- 
tion by  land  with  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain  in  addition 
to  the  regular  route  by  sea,  the  Romans-  endeavoured  to 
dear  the  great  coast  road  from  Luna  by  way  of  Massilia  to 
Ernporiae,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Alps — beyond  the  Alps  it 
devolved  on  the  Massiliots  to  keep  the  coast  navigation 
open  for  Roman  vessels  and  the  road  along  the  shore  open 
for  travellers  by  land.  The  interior  with  its  impassable 
valleys  and  its  rocky  fastnesses,  and  with  its  poor  but  dex- 
terous and  crafly  inhabitants,  served  the  Romans  mainly  as 
a  school  of  war  for  the  training  and  hardening  of  ofl^cera 
and  soldiers. 

Wars  as  they  are  called,  of  a  similar  character  with 
OmAoBL.  those  against  the  Ligurians,  were  waged  with 

*"^'*^-  the  Corsicans  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  who  retaliated 
for  the  predatory  expeditions  directed  against  them  by  sud- 
den attacks  on  the  districts  along  the  coast.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  the  Sardiniani 
in  577  was  specially  held  in  remembrance,  not 
BO  much  because  it  gave  "  peace  "  to  the  province,  as  be- 
cause  he  asserted  that  he  had  slain  or  captured  as  many  a& 
60,000  of  the  islanders,  and  dragged  slaves  thence  in  such 
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multitudes  to  Rome  that  '^  as  cheap  as  a  Sardinian  ^  became 
a  proverb. 

In  Africa  th»r  policy  of  Rome  was  substantially  summed 
up  in  the  one  idea,  as  shortsighted  as  it  was 
narrow-minded,  that  she  ought  to  prevent  the 
fe'/ival  of  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  ought  accordingly  to 
keep  the  unhappy  city  constantly  oppressed  and  apprehen 
sive  of  a  declaration  of  war  suspended  over  it  by  Rome 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  retain  their  territory 
undiminished,  but  that  their  neighbour  Massinissa  should 
have  all  those  possessions  guaranteed  to  him  which  he  or 
his  predecessor  had  possessed  within  the  Carthaginibn 
bounds,  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  not  to  pre- 
vent, but  to  provoke  disputes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
Carthaginians  not  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  Rome ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  they  were  not 
even  entitled  to  expel  their  Numidian  neighbours  from  their 
own  undisputed  territory.  With  such  stipulations  and 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  African  frontier  questions  in 
general,  the  situation  of  Carthage  in  presence  of  a  neigh- 
bour equally  powerful  and  unscrupulous  and  of  a  liege  lord 
who  was  at  onco  umpire  and  party  in  the  cause,  could  not 
but  be  a  painful  one ;  but  the  reality  was  worse  than  the 
worst  expectations.  As  early  as  561  Carthage 
found  herself  suddenly  assailed  under  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  saw  the  richest  portion  of  her  territory,  the 
province  of  Emporiae  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  partly  plun- 
dered by  the  Numidians,  partly  even  seized  and  retained 
by  them.  Encroachments  of  this  kind  were  multiplied ; 
the  level  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Numidians, 
and  the  Carthaginians  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves 
in  the  larger  towns.  Within  the  last  two  years  alone,  the 
Carthaginians  declared  in  582,  seventy  villages 
had  been  again  wrested  from  them  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  Embassy  afler  embassy  was  despatched  tc 
Rom«  ;  the  Carthaginians  adjured  the  Roman  senate  eithei 
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to  allow  them  to  dcfeud  themselves  bj  arms,  or  to  appoint 
a  court  of  arbitration  with  power  to  enforoe  their  award,  oi 
to  regulate  the  frontier  anew  that  they  might  at  least  learn 
once  for  all  how  much  they  were  to  lose ;  otherwise  it  wort 
better  to  make  them  Roman  subjects  at  once  than  thai 
gradually  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  Libyans.  But  thf 
Roman  government,  which  already  in  554  had 
held  forth  a  direct  prospect  of  extension  of  ter* 
ritory  to  their  client,  of  course  at  the  expense  of  Carthage, 
seemed  to  have  little  objection  that  he  should  himself  take 
the  booty  destined  for  him ;  they  moderated  at  times  the 
too  great  impetuosity  of  the  Libyans,  who  now  retaliated 
fully  on  their  old  tormentors  for  their  former  sufferings; 
but  it  was  in  reality  for  the  very  sake  of  inflicting  this  tor« 
ture  that  the  Romans  had  assigned  Massinissa  as  a  neigh- 
bour to  Carthage.  All  the  requests  and  complaints  had  no 
result,  except  that  Roman  commissions  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Africa  and  ailer  a  thorough  investigation  came  to 
no  decision,  or  that  in  the  negotiations  at  Rome  the  envoys 
of  Massinissa  pretended  a  want  of  instnictions  and  the 
matter  was  adjourned.  Phoenician  patience  alone  was  able 
to  submit  meekly  to  such  a  position,  and  even  to  exhibit 
towards  the  despotic  victors  every  attention  and  courtesy, 
solicited  or  unsolicited,  with  unwearied  perseverance.  The 
Carthaginians  especially  courted  Roman  favour  by  sending 
supplies  of  grain. 

This  pliability  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  however, 
was  not  mere  patience  and  resif^nation.  There 
was  still  m  Carthage  a  patriotic  party,  and  at  its 
head  stood  the  man,  who,  wherever  fate  placed  him,  was 
Btill  dreaded  by  the  Romans.  It  had  not  abandoned  the 
idea  of  resuming  the  struggle  by  taking  advantage  of  those 
complications  that  might  be  easily  foreseen  between  Rome 
and  the  eastern  powers ;  and,  as  the  failure  of  the  magnifi* 
cent  scheme  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons  had  been  due  mainly 
to  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy,  the  chief  object  was  inter 
nally  to  reinvige^ate  the  country  for  this  new  strugglett 
ii««>nnof      The  salutary   influence  of  adversity,  and  the 
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S»i'^'oon-  clear,  noble,  and  commanding  mind  of  Hanni- 
rtitution.  bal,  effected  political  and  financial  reforms.  The 
oligarchy,  which  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  guilty  fol 
lies  by  raising  a  criminal  process  against  the  great  general, 
charging  him  with  having  intentionally  abstained  from  the 
capture  of  Ilome  and  with  embezzlement  of  the  Italian  spoil 
—that  rotten  oligarchy  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Hanoi* 
Wl,  overthrown,  and  a  democratic  government  was  intro- 
/)uced  such  as  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  citi- 
zens  (before  559).  The  finances  were  so  rapid- 
ly reorganized  by  the  collection  of  arrears  and 
of  embezzled  moneys  and  by  the  introduction  of  better 
oontrol,  that  the  contribution  due  to  Rome  could  be  paid 
without  burdening  the  citizens  with  any  extraordinary 
taxes.  The  Roman  government,  just  then  on  the  point  of 
beginning  its  critical  war  with  the  great  king  of  Asia,  ob- 
served the  progress  of  these  events,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
oeived,  with  apprehension ;  it  was  no  imaginary  danger  that 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  land  in  Italy  and  a  second  war 
under  Hannibal  might  spring  up  there,  while  the  Roman 
lesions  were  fighting  in  Asia  Minor,  We  can 
flight.  scarcely,  therefore,  censure  the  Romans  for  send- 

lii.  ing  an  embassy  to  Carthage  (in  559)  which  was 

charged,  in  all  probability,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  The  spiteful  Carthaginian  oligarchs, 
who  sent  letter  after  letter  to  Rome  to  denounce  to  the 
mtional  foe  the  hero  who  had  overthrown  them  as  having 
enterM  into  secret  communications  with  the  powers  un- 
friendly to  Rome,  were  contemptible,  but  their  information 
was  probably  correct ;  and,  true  as  it  was  that  that  embassy 
involved  a  humiliating  confession  of  the  dread  with  which 
Uie  simple  shofete  of  Carthage  inspired  so  powerful  a  peo- 
ple, and  natural  and  honourable  as  it  was  that  the  proud 
conqueror  of  Zama  should  take  exception  in  the  senate  to 
■o  humiliating  a  step,  still  that  confession  was  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth,  and  Hannibal  was  of  a  genius  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  none  but  sentimental  politicians  in  Rome 
eoull  tolerate  him  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Caithaginiap 
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state.  The  marked  recognition  tliiis  accorded  to  him  bjr 
the  Roman  government  scarcely  took  himself  by  surprise. 
As  it  was  Hannibal  and  not  Carthage  that  had  carried  on 
the  last  war,  so  it  wa&  he  who  had  to  bear  the  fate  of  ths 
vanquished.  The  Carthaginians  crjuld  do  nothing  but  sub 
mit  and  be  thankful  tl  at  Hannibal,  sparing  them  the  greater 
disgrace  of  delivering  him  up  by  a  speedy  and  prudent 
flight  to  the  East,  left  to  his  ancestral  city  merely  the  lesser 
disgrace  of  banishing  its  greatest  citizen  for  ever  from  his 
native  land,  of  confiscating  his  property,  and  of  razing  his 
house.  The  profound  saying  that  those  are  the  favourites 
of  the  gods,  on  whom  they  lavish  infinite  joys  and  infinite 
sorrows,  thus  verified  itself  in  full  measure  in  the  case  of 
Hannibal. 

A  graver  responsibility  than  that  arising  out  of  theii 
proceedinfTs   acainst   Hannibal   atUiches  to  the 

Continued         ^  .  r       -.u   • 

irritaUon  fn  Itoman  government  for  their  persistence  m  sus* 
ardncar-'  pccting  and  tormenting  the  city  after  his  re» 
*  ***'  moval.     Parties  indeed  fermented  there  as  bo« 

fore ;  but,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  extraordinary  roan 
who  had  well  nigh  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the 
patriot  party  was  not  of  much  more  importance  in  Car- 
thage than  in  Aetolia  or  Achaia.  The  most  rational  of  the 
various  ideas  which  then  agitated  the  unhappy  city  was  be- 
yond doubt  that  of  attaching  themselves  to  Massinissa,  and 
of  converting  him  from  the  oppressor  into  the  protector  of 
the  Phoenicians.  But  neither  the  national  section  of  the 
patriots  nor  the  section  with  Libyan  tendencies  attained  the 
helm  ;  on  the  contrary  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchs  friendly  to  Rome,  who,  so  far  as  they 
did  not  altogether  renounce  thought  of  the  future,  clung  to 
the  single  idea  of  saving  the  material  prosperity  and  the 
communal  freedom  of  Carthage  under  Roman  protection. 
With  this  state  of  matters  the  Romans  might  well  have 
been  content.  But  neither  the  multitude,  nor  even  the 
senators  of  the  average  stamp,  could  rid  themselves  of  the 
profound  alarm  produced  by  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ; 
*nd  'he  Roman  -nerohants  with  envious  eyes  beheld  tlie 
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city  even  now,  when  its  political  power  was  gone,  possessed 
of  extensive  oommercial  dependencies  and  of  a  firmly  edi 
tablished   wealth   which    nothing   could   shake. 
Already  in  567   the  Carthaginian  government 
offered  to  pay  up  at  once  the  whole  instalments  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  553 — ^an  offer  which  the  Ro- 
mans, who  attached  far  more  importance  to  the 
having  Carthage  tributary  than  to  the  sums  of  money  them- 
selves, naturally  declined,  and  only  deduced  from  it  the  con- 
viction that,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  the 
city  was  not  ruined  and  was  not  capable  of  ruin.     Fresh 
reports  were  ever  circulating  through  Rome  as  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  faithless  Phoenicians.     At  one  time  it  was 
alleged  that  Aristo  of  Tyre  had  been  seen  in  Carthage  as 
an  emissary  of  Hannibal,  to  prepare  the  citizens  for  the 
landing  of  an  Asiatic  war-fleet  (561);    at  an* 
other,  that  the  council  had,  in  a  secret  nocturnal 
sitting  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Healing,  given  audience 
J.  to  the   envoys  of  Perseus  (581);    at  another 

there  was  talk  of  the  powerful  fleet  which  was 
nt  being  equipped  in  Carthage  for  the  Macedonian 

war  (583).  It  is  probable  that  these  and  similar 
reports  were  founded  on  nothing  more  than,  at  most,  indi- 
vidual indiscretions  ;  but  still  they  were  the  signal  for  new 
diplomatic  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  for 
new  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  and  the  idea 
gained  ground  the  more,  the  less  sense  and  reason  there  was 
in  it,  that  the  Carthaginian  question  would  not  be  settled 
without  a  third  Punic  war. 

While  the  power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  thus  declining 

in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  just  as  it  had  long 

ago  sunk  in  their  original  home,  a  new  state 

grew  up  by  their  side.     The  northern  coast  of  Africa  has 

been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  inhabited  still, 

oy  a  people,  who  themselves  assume  the  name  of  Shilah  or 

Tamazigt,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ronr.ans  call  Nomades  or 

Numidians,  t.  e,  the  ''  pastoral "  people,  and  the  Arabs  call 

Berbers,  although  they  also  at  times  designate  them  as 

Vol.  II.— 11 
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"*  shepherds  ^  (Shtwie),  and  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  %vr% 
the  name  of  Berbers  or  Kabyles.  This  people  is,  to  fiu*  a« 
its  language  has  been  hitherto  investigated,  related  to  no 
other  known  nation.  In  the  Carthaginian  period  these 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  dwelling  immediately 
around  Carthage  or  immediately  on  the  coast,  had  on  the 
.vhole  maintained  their  independence,  and  had  also  substan- 
tially retained  their  pastoral  and  equestrian  life,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  lead  at  the  present  day  ;  although 
they  were  not  strangers  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and 
Phoenician  civilization  generally  (p.  18),  and  instances  oc- 
curred in  which  the  Berber  sheiks  had  their  sons  educated 
in  Carthage  and  intermarried  with  the  families  of  the  Pho^ 
nician  nobility.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Komans  to 
have  direct  possessions  of  their  own  in  Africa ;  they  pr^ 
ferred  to  rear  a  state  there,  which  should  not  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  dispense  with  Roman  protection,  and  yet 
should  bo  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  down  the  power  of 
Carthage  now  that  it  was  restricted  to  Africa,  and  to  render 
all  freedom  of  movement  impossible  for  the  tortured  city. 
They  found  what  they  sought  among  the  native  princes. 
About  the  time  of  the  Ilannibalic  war  the  natives  of  North 
Africa  were  subject  to  three  principal  kings,  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  custom  there,  had  a  multitude  of  princes 
bound  to  follow  his  banner ;  Bocchar  king  of  the  Maun, 
who  ruled  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  river  Molochath 
(now  Mluia,  on  the  boundary  between  Morocco  and  the 
French  territory) ;  Syphax  king  of  the  Massaesyli,  who 
ruled  from  the  last-named  point  to  the  "  Perforated  Pro- 
montory,'^ as  it  was  called  (Seba  Riis,  between  Djidjeli  and 
Bona),  in  what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ; 
and  Massinissa  king  of  the  Massy li,  who  ruled  from  the 
Tretum  Proniontorium  to  the  boundary  of  Carthage,  ia  ' 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Constantine.  The  most  pow* 
erful  of  these,  Syphax  king  of  Siga,  had  been  vanquished 
ID  the  last  \«'ar  between  Rome  and  Carthage  and  carried 
away  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  His 
wide  dominions  were  mainly  giren  to  Massinissa  \  although 
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Vermina  the  sen  of  Syphax  by  humble  petition  recovered  « 

amall  portion  of  his  father's  territory  from  thfi 

Romans  (554),  he  was  unable  to  deprive  the 

earlier  ally  of  the  Romans  of  his  position  as  the  privileged 

oppressor  of  Carthage. 

Masainissa  became  the  founder  of  the  Numidian  king* 
dom  ;  and  seldom  has  choice  or  accident  hit 
upon  a  man  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  post. 
In  body  sound  and  supple  up  to  extreme  old  age;  ten)* 
perate  and  sober  liice  an  Arab ;  capable  of  enduring  any 
iktigue,  of  standing  on  the  same  spot  from  morning  to  eve- 
ning, and  of  sitting  four^nd-twenty  hours  on  horseback ; 
tried  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  amidst  the  romantio 
vicissitudes  of  his  youth  as  well  as  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Spain,  and  not  less  master  of  the  more  difficult  art  of  main* 
taining  discipline  in  his  numerous  household  and  order  in 
his  dominions ;  with  equal  unscrupulousness  ready  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  powerful  protector,  or  to  trea<l 
under  foot  his  weaker  neighbour ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  aocurately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Car« 
thage  where  he  was  educated  and  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
in  the  noblest  houses,  as  he  was  filled  with  an  African  bitter^ 
ness  of  hatred  towards  his  own  and  his  people's  oppressors, 
—this  remarkable  man  became  the  soul  of  the  revival  of 
his  nation,  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and 
of  whose  virtues  and  faults  he  appeared  as  it  were  a  living 
embodiment.  Fortune  favoured  him,  as  in  everything,  so 
aapecially  in  the  fact,  that  it  allowed  him  time  for  his 
work.     He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  atre 

188-149. 

(51&-605),  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
retaining  to  the  last  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  one  year  old,  and 
possessing  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  strongest  man 
and  the  best  and  most  fortunate  king  of  his  age. 

We  have  already  narrated  how  palpably  the  Romans  in 
■xtiMioa  their  management  of  African  affairs  displayed 
Citiraof  their  studi^  leaning  towards  Massinissa,  and 
VonidU.        i^Q^  zealously  and  constantly  the  latter  availed 
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himself  of  the  tacit  permission  to  enlarge  his  territory  at  thf 
expense  of  Carthage.  The  whole  interior  to  the  border  of 
the  desert  feU  to  the  native  sovereign  as  it  were  of  its  owd 
aooord,  and  even  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bagradas  (Mejerdm) 
With  the  rich  town  of  Vaga  became  subject  to  the  king ;  cm 
the  coast  also  to  the  east  of  Carthage  he  occupied  the  old 
Sidonian  city  of  Great  Leptis  and  other  districts,  so  that  his 
kingdom  stretched  from  the  Mauretanian  to  the  Cyrenaeao 
frontier,  enclosed  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  every  side 
by  land,  and  everywhere  pressed,  in  the  closest  vicinity,  on 
the  Phoenicians.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  he  looked  oq 
Carthage  as  his  future  capital ;  the  Libyan  party  there  was 
significant.  But  it  was  not  only  by  the  diminution  of  her 
territory  that  Carthage  suffered  injury.  The  roving  shep 
herds  were  converted  by  their  great  king  into  another  peo> 
pie.  Afler  the  example  of  the  king,  who  brought  the  fields 
under  cultivation  far  and  wide  and  bequeathed  to  each  of  his 
sons  considerable  landed  estates,  his  subjects  also  began  to 
settle  and  to  practise  agriculture.  As  he  converted  his 
shepherds  into  settled  citizens,  he  converted  also  his  hordes 
of  plunderers  into  soldiers  who  were  deemed  by  Rome 
worthy  to  fight  side  by  side  with  her  legions ;  and  he  b^ 
queathed  to  his  successors  a  richly-filled  treasury,  a  well« 
disciplined  army,  and  even  a  fleet.  His  residence  Cirta 
(Constant! ne)  became  the  stirring  capital  of  a  powerful 
state,  and  a  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  civilization,  which  was 
lealously  fostered  at  the  court  of  the  Berber  king — fostered 
perhaps  studiously  with  a  view  to  the  future  Carthagino*^ 
Numidian  kingdom.  The  hitherto  degraded  Libyan  nation* 
ality  thus  rose  in  its  own  estimation,  and  the  native  manners 
and  language  made  their  way  even  into  the  old  Phoenician 
towns,  such  as  Great  Leptis,  The  Berber  began,  under  the 
aegis  of  Rome,  to  feel  himself  the  equal  or  even  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Phoenician ;  Carthaginian  envoys  at  Rome  had 
to  submit  to  be  told  that  they  were  aliens  in  Africa,  and 
that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Libyans.  The  Phoenico^ 
national  civilization  of  North  Africa,  which  still  retained 
life  and  vigour  even  under  the  levelling  times  of  the  empirOi 
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was  fiiT  more  the  work  of  Massiuissa  than  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

In  Spain  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  towns  along  th« 

Tkettcteof  ^^*®^  ^^^  ^  Emporiae,  Saguntum,  New  Car 
0^«u«in  thage,  Malacuy  and  Gades,  submitted  to  the  Ro 
man  rule  the  more  readily,  that,  left  to  their 
own  resources,  they  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  natives ;  as  foi  similar  reasons  Mas- 
•ilia,  although  iav  more  important  and  more  capable  of 
self-defence  than  those  towns,  did  not  omit  to  secure  a  pow 
erful  support  in  case  of  need  by  closely  attaching  itself  to 
the  Bomans,  to  whom  it  was  in  return  very  serviceable  as 
an  intermediate  station  between  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
natives,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  the  Romans  endless 
trouble.  It  is  true  that  there  were  not  wanting  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  national  Iberian  civilization,  although  of  its 
special  character  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  acquire  any 
clear  idea.  We  find  among  the  Iberians  a  widely  diffused 
national  writing,  which  divides  itself  into  two  chief  kinds, 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Andalusian,  and  each 
of  these  was  probably  subdivided  into  various  branches : 
this  writing  seems  to  have  originated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  be  traceable  rather  to  the  old  Greek  than  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Turde- 
tani  (round  Seville)  possessed  lays  from  very  ancient  times, 
a  metrical  book  of  laws  of  6,000  verses,  and  even  historical 
records;  at  any  rate  this  tribe  is  described  as  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  warlike ;  indeed,  it  regularly  carried  on  its  wars  by 
means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  To  the  same  region  prob* 
ably  we  must  refer  Polybius'  descriptions  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Spain 
»-so  that,  in  the  absence  of  opportunity  of  export,  grain 
and  flesh  were  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices — and  of  the 
splendid  royal  palaces  with  golden  and  silver  jars  full  of 
**  barley  wine."  At  least  a  portion  of  the  Spaniards,  mor^ 
DTer,  zealously  embraced  the  elements  of  culture  which  th« 
Romans  brought  along  with  them,  so  that  the  process  of 
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Latinizing  made  more  rapid  pn^ess  in  Spain  than  anj 
where  else  in  the  transmarine  provinces.  For  exam[fle^ 
warm  baths  afler  the  Italian  fashion  came  into  use  evm  al 
this  pei  iod  among  the  sati vee.  Roman  money,  too,  was  to 
all  appearance  not  only  current  in  Spain  /kr  earlier  than  , 
elsewhere  out  of  Italy,  but  was  imitated  in  Spanish  coins ; 
A  cireomstanoe  in  some  measure  explained  by  the  Hck 
iilver^mines  of  the  country.  The  so-called  "  silver  of  Osca** 
(now  Huesca  in  Arragon),  t.  e.  Spanish  denarii  with  Iberiaa 
inscriptions,  is  mentioned  in  559 ;  and  the  ooin* 
mencement  of  their  coinage  cannot  be  placed 
much  later,  because  the  impression  is  imitated  from  that  of 
the  oldest  Roman  denarii. 

But,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  proYinoea  the 
culture  of  the  natives  may  have  so  &r  prepared  the  way 
for  Roman  civilization  and  Roman  rule  that  these  encomiK 
tered  no  serious  difficulties,  the  west  and  north  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  were  occupied  by  numc^ 
rous  tribes  more  or  less  barbarous,  who  knew  little  of  any 
kind  of  civilization — in  Intercatia,  for  instance,  the  Hse  of 
gold  and  silver  was  still  unknown  about  600-^ 
and  who  were  on  no  better  terms  with  each 
other  than  with  the  Romans.  A  characteristic  trait  in  these 
free  Spaniards  was  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  men  and,  at 
least  to  an  equal  extent,  of  the  women.  When  a  mother 
sent  forth  her  son  to  battle,  she  roused  his  spirit  by  the 
recital  of  the  feats  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  fairest  maiden 
unasked  offered  her  hand  in  maiTtage  to  the  bravest  man. 
Single  combat  was  common,  both  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  for  the  settlement  of  lawsuits ; 
oven  disputes  among  the  relatives  of  princes  as  to  the  su<y 
cession  were  settled  in  this  way.  It  not  unfrequently  hap* 
pened  that  a  well-known  warrior  confronted  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  and  challenged  an  antagonist  by  name;  the 
defeated  champion  then  surrendered  his  mantle  and  sword 
lo  his  opponent,  and  even  entered  into  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  with  him.  Twenty  years  after  the 
dose  of  the  second  Punic  war.  the  little  Celtiberian  com 
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munity  of  Cumplega  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  th(.  source* 
of  the  Tagus)  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman  general,  that 
unless  he  sent  to  them  for  every  man  that  had  fallen  a  horse, 
a  mantle,  and  a  sword,  it  would  fare  ill  with  him.  Proud 
of  their  military  honour,  so  that  they  frequently  could  nd 
bear  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  disarmed,  the  Spar*- 
iards  were  nevertheless  disposed  to  follow  any  one  who 
ihould  enlist  their  services,  and  to  stake  their  lives  in  any 
foreign  quarrel.  The  summons  was  characteristic,  which  a 
Roman  general  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country  sent  to  a  Celtiberian  band  fighting  in  the  pay  of  the 
Turdetani  against  the  Romans — either  to  return  home,  or  to 
enter  the  Roman  service  with  double  pay,  or  to  fix  time  and 
place  for  battle.  If  no  recruiting  oiTicer  made  his  appear- 
ance, they  met  of  their  own  accord  in  free  bands,  with  the 
view  of  pillaging  the  more  peaceful  districts  and  even  of 
capturing  and  occupying  towns,  quite  after  the  manner 
of  the  Campanians.  Tlie  wildness  and  insecurity  of  the 
inland  districts  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  being  sent 
into  the  interior  westward  of  Cartagena  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  severe  punishment,  and  that  in  periods  of 
any  excitement  the  Roman  commandants  of  Further  Spain 
took  with  them  escorts  of  as  many  as  6,000  men.  They 
are  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  singular  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Greeks  and  their  Spanish  neighbours  in 
the  Graeco-Spanish  double  city  of  Emporiae,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Greek  settlers,  who  dwelt 
on  a  peninsula  separated  on  the  landward  side  from  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  took  care  that  this  wall 
ahould  be  guarded  every  night  by  a  third  of  their  civi 
force,  and  that  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  should  con- 
stantly superintend  the  watch  at  the  only  gate ;  no  Spaniard 
was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  Greek  city,  and  the  Greeks 
conveyed  their  merchandise  to  the  natives  only  in  numerous 
and  well-escorted  companies. 

These  natives,  fbll  of  restlessness  and  fond  of  war — fall 
S^*"^  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  of  Don  Quixote— 
Romaiu  and     were  uow  to  be  tamed  and,  if  possible,  civilized 
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DponiardB.  by  the  Komans.  In  a  military  point  of  view 
the  task  was  not  difficult.  It  is  true  that  the  Spauiarda 
showed  themselves,  not  only  when  behind  the  walb  of  thei!. 
cities  or  under  the  leadership  of  Hunnibal,  but  even  wher 
left  to  themselves  and  in  the  open  field  of  battle,  no  ood- 
temptible  opponents ;  with  their  short  two-edged  sword 
which  the  Romans  subsequently  adopted  from  them,  and 
their  formidable  assaulting  columns,  they  not  unfrequentlj 
made  even  the  Roman  legions  waver.  Had  they  been  able 
to  submit  to  military  discipline  and  to  political  combina- 
tion, they  might  perhaps  have  shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke 
imposed  on  them.  But  their  valour  was  rather  that  of  the 
guerilla  than  of  the  soldier,  and  they  were  utterly  void  of 
political  judgment.  Thus  in  Spain  there  was  no  serious 
war,  but  as  little  was  there  any  real  peace ;  the  Spaniards, 
as  Caesar  afterwards  very  justly  pointed  out  to  them,  never 
showed  themselves  quiet  in  peace  or  strenuous  in  war. 
Easy  as  it  was  for  a  Roman  general  to  scatter  a  host  of 
insurgents,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Roman  statesman  to 
devise  any  suitable  means  of  really  pacifying  and  civilizing 
Spain.  In  fact,  he  could  only  deal  with  it  by  palliative 
measures;  because  the  only  really  adequate  expedient,  a 
comprehensive  Latin  colonization,  was  not  accordant  with 
the  general  aim  of  Roman  policy  at  this  period. 

The  territory  which  the  Romans  acquired  in  Spain  in 
—  -,  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  from 

TheRomana 

maintain  a      the  beginning  divided  into  two  masses — the  prov* 
an&yin  ince  formerly  Carthaginian,  which  embraced  in 

the  first  instance  the  present  districts  of  Andap 
lusia,  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  province  of 
the  Ebro,  or  the  modern  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  army  during  the  last  war.  Out  of 
these  territories  were  formed  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Further  and  Hither  Spain.  The  Romans  sought  gradually 
to  reduce  to  subjection  the  interior  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  two  Castiles,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Celtiberia,  while  they  were  content  with 
checking  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  westeri 
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provinces,  more  especially  those  of  the  Lusitanians  in  the 
modern  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  Estremadura,  into  the 
Boman  territory  ;  with  the  tribes  on  the  north  coast,  the 
Gallaecians,  Asturians,  and  Cantabrians,  they  did  not  as  yet 
oome  into  contact  at  all.  The  territories  thus  won,  how« 
ever,  could  not  be  maintained  and  secured  without  a  stand- 
ing garrison,  for  the  governor  of  Hither  Spain  had  no  small 
trouble  every  year  with  the  chastisement  of  the  Celtibe- 
rians,  and  the  governor  of  the  more  remote  province  found 
similar  employment  in  repelling  the  Lusitanians.  It  was 
needful  accordingly  to  maintain  in  Spain  a  Roman  army  of 
four  strong  legions,  or  about  40,000  men,  year  afber  year , 
besides  which  the  general  levy  had  often  to  be  called  out  in 
the  districts  occupied  by  Rome,  to  reinforce  the  legions. 
This  was  of  great  importance  for  two  reasons :  it  was  in 
Spain  that  the  military  occupation  of  the  land  first  became 
continuous,  at  least  on  any  great  scale ;  and  it  was  there 
consequently  that  the  military  service  acquired  a  permanent 
character.  The  old  Roman  custom  of  sending  troops  only 
where  the  exigencies  of  war  at  the  moment  required  them, 
and  of  not  keeping  the  men  called  to  serve,  except  in  very 
serious  and  important  wars,  under  arms  for  more  than  a 
year,  was  found  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  tuiv 
bulent  and  remote  Spanish  provinces  beyond  the  sea;  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
these,  and  y&c'^  dangerous  even  to  relieve  them  extensively. 
The  Roman  burgesses  began  to  perceive  that  dominion  over 
%  foreign  people  is  an  annoyance  not  only  to  the  slave,  but 
to  the  master,  and  murmured  loudly  regarding  the  odiout 
war^ervice  of  Spain.  While  the  new  generals  with  good 
reason  refused  to  allow  the  relief  of  the  existing  corps  as  a 
whole,  the  men  mutinied  and  threatened  that,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  their  discharge,  they  would  take  it  of  their  owu 
acoord. 

The  wars  themselves,  which  the  Romans  waged  in  Spain, 
were  but  of  subordinate  importance.  They  began  with  the 
very  departtire  of  Scipio  (p.  196),  and  continued  as  long  ai 
the  war  under  Hannibal  lasted.     Afler  the  peace  with  Car 
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thage  (in  558)  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  ii 
the  peninsula;  but  only  for  a  short  time.     In 
^  *  557  a  general  in8urrecti«Hi  broke  out  in  botk 

provinces;  the  commander  of  the  Further  prorinoe  waf 
hard  pressed ;  the  commander  of  Hither  Spain  was  com* 
pletely  defeated,  and  was  himself  slain.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  up  the  war  in  earnest,  and  although  in  the  mean 
time  the  able  praetor  Quintus  Minuoius  had  mastered  the 
first  danger,  the  senate  resolved  in  559  to  send 
the  consul  Marcus -Cato  in  person  to  Spain.  On 
landing  at  E^poriae  he  actually  found  the  whole  of  Hith«ff 
Spain  overrun  by  the  insui^nts ;  with  difficulty  that  seap 
port  and  one  or  two  strongholds  in  the  interior  were  still 
held  for  Rome.  A  pitched  battle  took  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  consular  army,  in  which,  after  an  obsti* 
nate  conflict  man  against  man,  the  Roman  military  skill  at 
length  decided  the  day  with  its  last  reserve.  The  whole  of 
Hither  Spain  thereupon  sent  in  its  submission :  so  little^ 
however,  was  this  submission  meant  in  earnest,  that  on  a 
rumour  of  the  consul  having  returned  to  Rome  the  insui^ 
rection  immediately  recommenced.  But  the  rumour  was 
false ;  and  after  Cato  had  rapidly  reduced  the  communities 
which  had  revolted  for  the  second  time  and  sold  them  en 
moMe  into  slavery,  he  decreed  a  general  disarming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Hither  province,  and  issued  orders  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  natives  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Guadal^ 
quivir  to  pull  down  their  walls  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
No  one  knew  how  &r  the  command  extended,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  come  to  any  understanding ;  most  of  the  com- 
munities complied ;  and  of  the  few  that  were  refractory  not 
many  ventured,  when  the  Roman  army  soon  appeared  be» 
fore  their  walls,  to  await  its  assault. 

These  energetic  measures  were  certainly  not  without 
permanent  effect.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  had  almost 
every  year  to  reduce  to  subjection  some  mountain  valley  or 
mountain  stronghold  in  the  *'  peaceful  province,"  and  the 
constant  incursions  of  the  Lusitanians  into  the  Further 
province  terminated  occasionally  in  the  severe  defeat  of  Um 
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Romans.     In  5^,  for  instance,  a  Roman  arm^ 
was  obliged   after   heavy  loss   to  abandon  its 
camp,  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  into  the  more  traii< 
quil  districts.     It  was  not  till  after  a  victory  gained  by  the 
praetor  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  in  565,*  and  a 
second  still  more  considerable  gained  by  the  brave 
praetor  6^us  Calpurnius  beyond  the  Tagus  over  the  Lusita- 
nians  in  569,  that  quiet  for  some  time  prevailed. 
In  Further  Spain  the  hitherto  almost  nominal 
rule  of  the  Romans  over  the  Celtiberian  tribes  was  con- 
verted into  something  more  real  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus,  who  after  a  great  victory  over  them  in  578 
compelled  at  least  the  adjacent  cantons  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  especially  by  his  successor  Tiberius  Gracchus 
iTSi  178.        (5*^^>  5*7^)»  wh^  achieved  results  of  a  permanent 
Gnodiiu.       character  not  only  by  his  arms,  by  which  he 
reduced  three  hundred  Spanish  townships,  but  still  more 
by  his  adroitness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  views  and 
habitd  of  the  simple  and  haughty  nation.      He  induced 
Celtiberians  of  note  to  take  service  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  so  created  a  class  of  dependents ;  he  assigned  land  to 
the  roving  tribes,  and  collected  them  in  towns — the  Spanish 
town  Graccurris  preserved    the  Roman's  name — and    so 
imposed  a  serious  check  on  their  freebooter  habits ;    he 
regulated  the  relations  of  the  several  tribes  to  the  Romans 
by  just  and  wise  treaties,  and  so  stopped,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  springs  of  future  rebellion.     His  name  was  held  in 

*  Tb^  foUowing  decree  of  the  praetor  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  has 
Meentlj  been  discoyered  on  a  copper  tablet  found  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gibraltar,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum  :  L.  AimUiu$  L, 
f,  impwrcUor  decrnviiy  vtei  guei  Hatteiinuni  [Hasta  Regia,  not  far  from 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera]  itervei  in  turri  Latcutana  [known  from  coins  and 
PUn.  iiL  If  16,  but  site  uncertain]  hahitareni^  leiberei  essent,  Agrvn. 
^ppifhunqu[(t\  qraod  ea  tempMtate  pose  dwent,  Utm  ponidere  habereq%tk 
i§uaii^  dum  poplitM  HnaHuque  Jtomanua  veliet,  AH,  in  tattreit,  a,(L 
XIL  k.  Febr.  [12th  Jan.  564  or  665  of  the  city].  This  is  the  oldest 
Roman  document  which  we  possess  in  the  original,  drawn  up  two  yearf 
earlier  than  the  well-known  edict  of  the  consuls  of  668  in  referwKW  tc 
Jie  aflkir  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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grateful  remembrance  by  the  Spaniards,  and  ooniparativf 
peace  henceforth  reigned  in  the  ]and,  although  the  Celth 
berians  still  from  time  to  time  winced  under  the  yoke. 

The  system  of  administration  in  the  two  Spanish  prov 

▲dminist        inces  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Sicilo-Sardiniar 

gj»of  province,  but  not  identical.      The  superintend 

ence  was  in  both  instances  vested  in  two  aiii 

179. 

iliary  consuls,  who  were  first  nominated  in  557 

in  which  year  also  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  and  the 

definitive  organization   of  the  two  provinces  took   place. 

The  judicious  enactment  of  the  Baebian  law  (562  ?),  that  the 

A  '  Spanish  praetors  should  always  be  nominated 

I  for  two  years,  was  not  seriously  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  competition  for  the  highest 
magistracies,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  jealoug 
supervision  exercised  over  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  by 
the  senate ;  and  in  Spain  also,  except  where  deviations 
occurred  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Romans  ad- 
hered to  the  system  of  annually  changing  the  governors — a 
system  especially  injudicious  in  the  case  of  provinces  so 
remote  and  with  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  gain  an  ao- 
quaintance.  The  dependent  communities  were  universally 
tributary  ;  but,  instead  of  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  tenths 
and  customs,  in  Spain  fixed  payments  in  money  or  other 
contributions  were  imposed  by  the  Romans,  just  as  for^ 
merly  by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  several  towns  and 
tribes  :  the  collection  of  these  by  military  means  was  pro- 
hibited  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  588,  in  con- 

171,  ' 

sequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  com- 
munities. Grain  was  not  furnished  in  their  case  except  for 
compensation,  and  even  then  the  governor  might  not  levy 
more  than  a  twentieth  ;  besides,  conformably  to  the  just- 
mentioned  ordinance  of  the  supreme  authority,  he  was 
bound  to  adjust  the  compensation  in  an  equitable  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  Spanish  subjects  to 
furnish  contingents  to  the  Roman  armies  had  an  importance 
very  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  least  ic 
peaceful  Sicily,  and  it  was  strictly  regulated  in  the  several 
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treaties.  The  right,  too,  of  coining  silver  money  of  the 
Roman  standard  appears  to  have  been  very  frequently  con- 
ceded to  the  Spanish  towns,  and  the  monopoly  of  coining 
8eems  to  have  been  by  no  means  asserted  by  the  lloman 
government  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Sicily.  Rome 
had  too  much  need  of  subjects  in  Spain,  not  to  proceed  with^ 
all  possible  caution  and  tenderness  in  the  introduction  and 
the  working  of  the  provincial  constitution  there.  Among 
the  communities  specially  &voured  by  Rome  were  the 
great  cities  along  the  coast  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  or  Roman 
foundation,  such  as  Saguntum,  Gades,  and  Tarraco,  which, 
as  the  natural  pillars  of  the  Roman  rule  in  the  peninsula, 
were  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome.  On  the  whole,  Spain 
was  in  a  military  as  well  as  financial  point  of  view  a  bur- 
den rather  than  a  gain  to  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  and 
the  question  naturally  occurs.  Why  did  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, whose  policy  at  that  time  evidently  did  not  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  countries  beyond  the  sea,  not  rid 
itself  of  so  troublesome  a  possession  ?  The  not  incon- 
siderable commercial  connections  of  Spain,  her  important 
iron-mines,  and  her  still  more  important  silver^mines  fam- 
ous from  ancient  times  even  in  the  far  East  * — the  working 
of  which  Rome,  like  Carthage,  took  into  her  own  hands,  and 
the  management  of  which  was  specially  regulated  by  Mar- 
cus Cato  (559) — must  beyond  doubt  have  co- 
operated to  induce  its  retention ;  but  the  chief 
reason  of  the  Romans  for  retaining  the  peninsula  in  theii 
own  immediate  possession  was,  that  there  were  no  states  ir. 
that  quarter  of  similar  character  to  the  Massiliot  republic 
in  the  land  of  the  Celts  and  the  Numidian  kingdom  in 
Libya,  and  that  thus  they  could  not  abandon  Spain  without 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  adventurer  to  revive  the 
Spanish  empire  of  the  Barcides. 

*  1  Maceab.  viii.  8.    *'  And  Judas  heard  what  the  Romans  had  donf 
in  the  land  of  HIspania  to  become  maaters  of  the  silver  and  gold  miner 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ffHB   lABTERK   8TATX8   AND   THE   SECOND   MACEDONIAN   WAft. 

The  work,  which  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  had 
fbeHfi-  begun  a  century  before  the  Romans  acquired 
«iiie  EMt      ^.jjgjj.  gj^j.  footing  in  the  territory  which  he  had 

called  his  own,  had  in  the  course  of  time — while  adhering 
substantially  to  the  great  fundamental  idea  of  Hellenizing 
the  Eastr— changed  and  expanded  into  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  Helleno- Asiatic  states.  The  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity of  the  Greeks  for  migration  and  colonizing,  which 
had  formerly  carried  their  traders  to  Massilia  and  Cyrene, 
to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  now  enabled  them  to 
retain  what  the  king  had  won  ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  8aris8a€y  Greek  civilization  peacefully  domiciled  itself 
everywhere  throughout  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Acha^ 
menidae.  The  officers,  who  divided  the  heritage  of  the 
great  commander,  gradually  settled  their  differences,  and  a 
system  of  equilibrium  was  established  whose  very  oseilW 
tions  manifest  some  sort  of  regularity. 

Of  the  three  states  of  the  first  rank  belonging  to  this 
Th«  groat  system —Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt— Mac^ 
Xa^onia.  donia  undcr  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  had  occupied 
**^*  the  throne  since  534,  was  externally  at  least 

very  much  what  it  had  been  under  Philip  the  Second  the 
father  of  Alexander — a  compact  military  state  with  its 
finances  in  good  order.  On  its  northern  frontier  matters 
had  resumed  their  former  footing,  after  the  waves  of  the 
Gallic  inundation  had  rolled  away  ;  the  guard  of  the  fron- 
tier kept  the  Illyrian  barbarians  in  check  without  difficulty, 
at  least  in  ordinary  times.  In  tlie  south,  not  only  n^av 
Greece  in  general  dependent  on  Macedonia,  but  a  large  po^ 
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tlon  of  it — including  all  Thessaly  in  its  widest  sense  from 
Olympus  to  the  Spercheius  and  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia, 
the  large  and  important  island  of  Euboea,  the  provinces  of 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  isolated 
positions  in  Attica  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  such  as  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  Coriiith,  Orchomenus,  Heraea,  the 
Triphylian  territory — was  directly  subject  to  Macedon  and 
received  Macedonian  garrisons ;  more  especially  the  three 
important  fortresses  of  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  Corinth,  "  the  three  fetters  of  the  Hellenes." 
But  the  strength  of  the  state  lay  above  all  in  its  hereditary 
soil,  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  population,  indeed, 
of  that  extensive  territory  was  remarkably  scanty  ;  Mace- 
donia, putting  forth  all  her  energies,  was  scarcely  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  as  many  men  as  were  contained  in  an 
ordinary  consular  army  of  two  legions ;  and  it  was  unmis- 
takeably  evident  that  the  land  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Gallic  invasion.  But  while  in  Greece  proper  the 
moral  and  political  energy  of  the  people  had  decayed,  the 
day  of  national  vigour  seemed  to  have  gone  by,  life  ap- 
peared scarce  worth  living  for,  and  even  the  better  spirits 
there  spent  their  time  over  the  wine-cup,  in  fencing  with 
their  rapiers,  or  in  study  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  while  in 
the  East  and  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were  able  perhaps  to 
disseminate  elements  of  culture  among  the  dense  native 
population  and  to  difiuse  among  that  population  their  lan- 
guage and  their  loquacity,  their  science  and  pseudoHBcience, 
but  were  barely  suflioient  in  point  of  number  to  supply  the 
nations  with  officers,  statesmen,  and  school-masters,  and 
were  far  too  few  to  form  even  in  the  cities  a  middle-class 
of  the  pure  Greek  type ;  there  still  existed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  northern  Greece  a  goodly  portion  of  the  old 
national  vigour,  which  had  produced  the  warriors  of  Mara- 
thon. Hence  arose  the  confidence  with  which  the  Mace- 
donians, Aetolians,  and  Acarnanians,  wherever  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  East,  claimed  and  obtained  ackuowl- 
e%ment  of  their  superiority  ;  and  hence  the  transcendent 
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position  which  they  occupied  at  the  courts  of  Alexandrii 
and  Antioch.  There  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  an  Alex 
andrian  who  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonic 
and  had  adopted  the  manners  and  the  dress  of  that  country 
on  returning  to  his  native  city,  looited  upon  himself  as  f 
man  and  upon  the  Alexandrians  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
This  sturdy  vigour  and  unimpaired  national  spirit  wars 
turned  to  peculiarly  good  account  by  the  Macedonians,  as 
the  most  powerful  aud  best  organized  of  the  states  of 
northern  Greece.  There,  no  doubt,  absolutism  had 
emerged  in  opposition  to  the  old  constitution,  whidi  to 
some  extent  recognized  different  estates ;  but  sovereign  and 
subject  by  no  means  stood  towards  each  other  in  Macedonia 
as  they  stood  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  people  still  felt 
itself  independent  and  free.  In  stead&st  resistance  to  the 
public  enemy  under  whatever  name,  in  unshaken  fidelity 
towards  their  native  country  and  their  hereditary  govern- 
ment, and  in  persevering  courage  amidst  the  severest  trials, 
no  nation  in  ancient  history  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  people  as  the  Macedonians;  and  the  almost 
miraculous  regeneration  of  the  state  afler  the  Gallic  invasion 
redounds  to  the  imperbhable  honour  of  its  leaders  and  of 
the  people  whom  they  led. 

The  second  of  the  great  states,  Asia,  was  nothing  but 
Persia  superficially  remodelled  and  Hellenized 
— the  empire  of  "  the  king  of  kings,"  as  its  mas- 
ter was  wont  to  call  himself  in  a  style  characteristic  at  onoe 
of  his  arrogance  and  of  his  weakness — with  the  same  pr^ 
tensions  to  rule  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Punjab,  and 
with  the  same  disjointed  organization  ;  an  aggi*egate  of 
dependent  states  in  various  degrees  of  dependence,  of  insub- 
ordinate  satrapies,  and  of  half^free  Greek  cities.  In  Asia 
Minor  more  especially,  which  was  nominally  included  in 
the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  whole  north  coast  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  interior  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  native  dynasties  or  of  the  Celtic  hordes  that  had 
penetrated  thither  from  Europe ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  west  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
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and  Uie  islands  and  coast  towns  were  some  of  tnera  Egyp- 
tian, some  of  them  free ;  so  that  little  more  was  left  to  the 
great  king  than  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia, 
and  a  great  number  of  titular  claims,  not  easily  made  good, 
against  free  cities  and  princes — exactly  similar  in  character 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  emperor,  in  his  day, 
beyond  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  strength  of  the 
empire  was  expended  in  vain  endeavours  to  expel  the 
Egyptians  from  the  provinces  along  the  coast ;  in  frontier 
strife  with  the  eastern  peoples,  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians ; 
in  feuds  with  the  Celts,  who  to  the  misfortune  of  Asia 
Minor  had  settled  within  its  bounds ;  in  constant  efforts  to 
check  the  attempts  of  the  eastern  satraps  and  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  achieve  their  independence ;  and  in 
family  quarrels  and  insurrections  of  pretenders.  None 
indeed  of  the  states  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
were  free  from  such  attempts,  or  from  the  other  horrors 
which  absolute  monarchy  in  degenerate  times  brings  in  its 
train  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Asia  these  evils  were  more 
injurious  than  elsewhere,  because,  from  the  lax  composition 
of  the  empire,  they  usually  led  to  the  severance  of  particu- 
lar portions  from  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Asia,  Egypt  formed  a  consoli* 
^^  dated  and  united  state,  in  which  the  intelligent 

statecraft  of  the  first  Lagidae,  skilfully  availing 
itself  of  ancient  natirmal  and  religious  precedent,  had  estab- 
lished a  completely  absolute  cabinet  government,  and  in 
which  even  the  worst  misrule  failed  to  provoke  any  attempt 
either  at  emancipation  or  disruption.  Very  difierent  from 
the  Macedonians,  whose  national  attachment  to  royalty  was 
based  upon  their  personal  dignity  and  was  its  political 
expression,  the  rural  population  in  Egypt  was  wholly  pas» 
Mve;  the  capital  on  the  other  hand  was  everything,  and 
that  capital  was  a  dependency  of  the  court.  The  remissness 
and  indolence  of  its  rulers,  accordingly,  paralyzed  the  state 
in  Egypt  still  more  than  in  MacedorJa  and  in  Asia ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  when  wielded  ly  men,  like  the  first 
Ptolemy   and  Ptolemy  Euerget'^s,  such  a  state  roachin« 
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proved  itself  extremely  useful.  It  was  one  of  the  pecoUar 
advantages  of  Egypt  as  compared  with  its  two  great  rivals 
that  its  policy  did  not  grasp  at  shadows,  but  pursued 
definite  and  attainable  objects.  Macedonia,  the  home  of 
Alexander,  and  Asia,  the  land  where  he  had  established  lui 
throne,  never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  direct  con- 
tinuations of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy  and  more  or  lest 
loudly  asserted  their  claim  to  represent  it  at  least,  if  not  to 
restore  it.  The  Lagidae  never  tried  to  found  a  universal 
empire,  and  never  dreamt  of  conquering  India ;  but,  by 
way  of  compensation,  they  drew  the  whole  traffic  between 
India  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to 
Alexatidria,  and  made  Egypt  the  first  commercial  and  mari- 
time state  of  this  epoch,  and  the  mistress  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  of  its  coasts  and  islands.  It  is  a  sign! 
ficant  feet,  that  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  voluntarily  restored 
all  his  conquests  to  Seleucus  Callinicus  except  the  seaport 
of  Antioch.  Partly  by  this  means,  partly  by  its  favourable 
geographical  situation,  Egypt  attained,  with  reference  to  the 
two  continental  powers,  an  excellent  military  position  either 
for  defence  or  for  attack.  While  an  opponent  even  in  the 
full  career  of  success  was  hardly  in  a  position  seriously  to 
threaten  Egypt,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  on  any  side 
to  land  armies,  the  Egyptians  were  able  by  sea  to  establish 
themselves  not  only  in  Cyrene,  but  also  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Oyclades,  on  the  Phoenico-Syrian  coast,  on  the  whole  south 
and  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Europe  on  the 
rhracian  Chersonese.  By  their  unexampled  skill  in  turning 
to  account  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  treasury,  and  by  a  financial  system — equally  saga- 
ciousand  unscrupulous — earnestly  and  adroitly  calculated  to 
f  ster  material  interests,  the  court  of  Alexandria  was  con« 
stautly  superior  to  its  opponents  even  as  a  moneyed  power. 
Lastly,  the  intelligent  munificence,  with  which  the  Lagidae 
encouraged  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  earnest  inquiry 
in  all  departments  of  enterprise  and  of  kgowledge,  skilfully 
confining  such  inquiries  within  the  bounds  of  absolute  mon- 
an.hy  and  entwining  thorn  with  its  interests,  was  productive 
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of  direct  advantage  to  the  state,  whose  ship-building  and 
machine-making  showed  traces  of  the  beneficial  influence  a 
Alexandrian  mathematics ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  rei> 
dered  that  new  derelopmeht  of  intellectual  power — ^thc 
most  important  and  the  greatest,  which  the  Hellenic  natioi 
after  its  political  dismemberment  produced — subservient,  so 
fiir  as  it  would  consent  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  to  the  Alex« 
andrian  court.  Had  the  empire  of  Ale)cander  continued  to 
stand,  Greek  science  and  art  would  have  found  a  state 
worthy  and  capable  of  containing  them.  Now,  when  the 
nation  had  fallen  to  pieces,  a  learned  cosmopolitanism  grew 
up  in  it  luxuriantly,  and  was  very  soon  attracted  by  the 
magnet  of  Alexandria,  where  scientific  appliances  and  col- 
lections were  inexhaustible,  where  kings  composed  tragedies 
and  ministers  wrote  commentaries  on  them,  and  where  pen* 
sions  and  academies  flourished. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  states  are  evi- 
dent from  this  description.  The  maritime  power,  which 
ruled  the  coasts  and  monopolized  the  sea,  was  necessarily 
led  after  the  first  great  success — the  political  separation  of 
the  European  from  the  Asiatic  continent — to  direct  its 
further  efforts  towards  the  weakening  of  the  two  great 
states  on  the  mainland,  and  consequently  towards  the  pro- 
tection of  the  several  minor  states ;  whereas  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  while  regarding  each  other  as  rivals,  recognized 
above  all  their  common  adversary  in  Egypt,  and  combined, 
or  at  any  rate  should  have  combined,  against  it. 

Among  the  states  of  the  second  rank,  merely  an  indi* 

rect  importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  contact 

iomf  of*"       between  the  East  and  the  West,  attached  in  the 


first  instance  to  that  series  of  states  which, 
stretching  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Seu  to  the 
Hellespont,  occupied  the  interior  and  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  Minor :  Atropatene  (in  the  modem  Aderbijan,  south- 
west of  the  Caspian),  next  to  it  Armenia,  Cappadocia  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  on  the  south-east,  and  Bi- 
thynia  on  the  south-west,  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  All  of 
these  were  fragments  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  and  werf 
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ruled  by  Oriental,  mostly  old  Persian,  dynasties—* the  r^ 
mote  mountain-land  of  Atropatene  in  particular  was  th« 
true  asylum  of  the  aucient  Persian  system,  over  which  eren 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  had  swept  without  leaving  f 
trace-^«nd  all  were  in  the  same  relation  of  temporary  and 
superficial  dependence  on  the  Greek  dynasty,  which  had 
taken  or  wished  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  kings  in  Asia. 
Of  greater  importance  in  its  general  relations  was  the 
Celtic  state  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  Alia  There,  intermediate  between  Bithynia,  Paphla- 

^'*  gonia,  Cappadocia,   and   Phrygia,   three  Celtic 

tribes — the  Tolistobogi,  the  Tectosages,  and  Trocmi — had 
settled,  without  abandoning  either  their  native  language  and 
manners  or  their  constitution  and  their  trade  as  freebooters. 
The  twelve  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  each  of  the  four  cantons  in  each  of  the  three 
tribes,  formed,  with  their  council  of  800  men,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation,  and  assembled  at  the  "  holy  place  ^ 
{^Drunem€ium)j  especially  for  the  pronouncing  of  capital 
senteuces.  Singular  as  this  cantonal  constitution  of  the 
Celts  appeared  to  the  Asiatics,  equally  strange  seemed  to 
them  the  adventurous  and  marauding  habits  of  the  northern 
intruders,  who  on  the  one  hand  furnished  their  unwarlike 
neighbours  with  mercenaries  for  every  war,  and  on  the 
other  plundered  or  levied  contributions  from  the  surround* 
ing  districts.  These  rude  but  vigorous  barbarians  were  the 
general  terror  of  the  effeminate  surrounding  nationsy  and 
oven  of  the  great  kings  of  Asia  themselves,  who,  after  sev- 
eral Asiatic  armies  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Celts  and 
king  Antiochus  1.  Soter  had  even  lost  his  life  m 
conflict  with  them  (493),  agreed  at  last  to  pay 
them  tribute. 

In  consequence  of  bold  and  successful  measures  of  oppo- 
sition to  these  Gallic  hordes,  Attains,  a  weAlthj 
citizen  of  Pergamus,   received  the   royal   title 
from  his  native  city  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  posterity. 
This  new  court  was  in  miniature  what  that  of  Alexandria 
was  on  a  great  scale.     Here  too  the  promotion  of  materia) 
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interests  and  the  fostering  of  art  and  literature  formed  th« 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  government  pursued  a  cautioui 
and  sober  cabinet  policy,  the  main  object  of  which  was  on 
the  one  hand  to  weaken  its  two  dangerous  continenta] 
neighbours,  on  the  other  to  establish  an  independent  Greek 
•tate  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  A  well-filled  treasury 
contributed  greatly  to  the  importance  of  these  rulers  of 
Pergamus.  They  advanced  considerable  sums  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  the  repayment  of  which  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  conditions  of  peace.  They  succeeded  even 
in  gaining  territory  in  this  way ;  Aegina,  for  instance,  which 
the  allied  Romans  and  Aetolians  had  wrested  in  the  last 
war  from  Philip's  allies,  the  Achaeans,  was  sold  by  the 
Aetolians,  to  whom  it  fell  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  Attains 
for  30  talents  (£7,300).  But,  notwithstanding  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  and  the  royal  title,  the  commonwealth  of 
Pergamus  always  retained  something  of  an  urban  char* 
acter ;  and  in  its  policy  it  usually  went  along  with  the  free 
cities.  Attalus  himself,  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  antiquity, 
remained  throughout  life  a  wealthy  burgher ;  and  the  family 
life  of  the  Attalid  house,  from  which  harmony  and  cordial* 
ity  were  not  banished  by  the  royal  title,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dissolute  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  more 
aristocratic  dynasties. 

In  European  Greece— exclusive  of  the  Roman  posse»* 
sions  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  most  important 
of  which,  particularly  Corcyra,  Roman  magis- 
trates appear  to  have  resided  (p.  91),  and  the  territory 
directly  subject  to  Macedonia — the  powers  more  or  less  in 
a  position  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own  were  the  Epirots, 
Acarnanians,  and  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece,  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Athenians  in  central  Greece,  and  the  Achaeans, 
Lacedaemonians,  Messenians,  and  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
Epi„ig^  nesus.     Among  these,  the  republics  of  the  Epi- 

^J^tJ^Boeo-  ^^^^»  Acarnanians,  and  Boeotians  wore  in  viiri- 
kiaiit.  QQg  ways  closely  knit  to  Macedonia — the  Acar- 

nanians more  especially,  because  it  was  only  Macedonian 
protection  that  er.abled  them  to  escspe  the  destruction  witl! 
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tern.  Three  of  them,  in  particular,  had  after  Alcxander'f 
death  regained  their  full  freedom,  and  by  the  activity  of 
their  maritime  commerce  had  attained  to  respectable  politi 
cal  power  and  even  to  considerable  territorial  possessions ; 
namely,  Byzantium  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  rendered 
vrealthy  and  powerful  by  the  transit  dues  which  she  levied 
and  by  the  important  corn  trade  carried  on  with  the  Black 
Sea ',  Cyzicus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Miletus,  maintaining  the  closest 
relations  with  the  court  of  Pergamus ;  and  lastly 
and  above  all,  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians,  who  im« 
mediately  afler  the  death  of  Alexander  had  expelled  the 
Macedonian  garrison,  had,  by  their  fevourable  position  for 
commerce  and  navigation,  secured  the  carrying  trade  of  all 
the  eastern  Mediterranean ;  and  their  well-handled  fleet,  as 
well  as  the  tried  courage  of  the  citizens  in  the 
famous  siege  of  450,  enabled  them  in  that  age 
of  promiscuous  and  ceaseless  hostilities  to  become  the  pni* 
dent  and  energetic  representatives  and,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, champions  of  a  neutral  commercial  policy.  They 
compelled  the  Byzantines,  for  instance,  by  force  of  arms  to 
concede  to  the  vessels  of  Rhodes  exemption  from  the  tran- 
sit dues  of  the  Bosporus  ;  and  they  did  not  permit  the  dy- 
nast of  Pergamus  to  close  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand  they  kept  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  aloof  from 
land  warfare,  although  they  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
possessions  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Caria ;  where  war 
could  not  be  avoided,  they  carried  it  on  by  means  of  merce- 
naries. With  their  neighbours  on  all  sides  they  were  in 
friendly  relations — with  Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Syria,  but 
more  especially  with  Egypt — and  they  enjoyed  high  con- 
ti  lemtion  at  these  courts,  so  that  their  mediation  was  not 
unfrequently  invoked  in  the  wars  of  the  great  states.  But 
they  interested  themselves  specially  on  behalf  of  the  Greek 
maritime  cities,  which  were  so  numerously  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Pergamus, 
as  well  as  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  that  had 
been  wrested  by  Egypt  from  the  Seleucidae ;  such  b&  Si> 
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nope,  Heracleia  Pontica,  Cius,  Lainpsocus,  Abydos,  Mity- 
lene,  Chios,  Smyrna,  Samos,  Halicarnassus  and  various 
others.  All  these  were  in  substance  free  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lords  of  the  soil  except  to  request  confirma- 
tion of  their  privileges  and,  at  most,  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute :  such  encroachments,  as  from  time  to  time  were 
threatened  by  the  dynasts,  they  skilfully  warded  off  some- 
times by  cringing,  sometimes  by  strong  measures.  In  thie 
case  the  Rbodians  were  their  chief  auxiliaries ;  they  em- 
phatically supported  Sinope,  for  instance,  against  Mithra- 
dates  of  Pontus.  How  firmly  amidst  the  quarrels,  and  by 
means  of  the  very  differences,  of  the  monarchs  the  liberties 
of  these  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  established,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  the  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  Ro- 
mans some  years  afler  this  time  related  not  to  the  freedom 
of  these  cities  in  itself,  but  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  ask  confirmation  of  their  charters  from  the  king  or 
not.  This  league  of  the  cities  was,  in  its  peculiar  attitude 
towards  the  lords  of  the  soil  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  a 
formal  Hanseatic  association,  headed  by  Rhodes,  which 
negotiated  and  stipulated  iti  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies. 
This  league  upheld  the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  monar- 
chical interests ;  and  while  wars  raged  around  their  walls, 
public  spirit  and  civic  prosperity  were  sheltered  in  com- 
parative peace  within,  and  art  and  science  flourished  without 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  dissolute  sol- 
diery or  of  being  corrupted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  East,  at  the  time 
when  the  wall  of  political  separation  between 
Of  Macedo-  the  East  and  the  West  was  broken  down  and 
the  Eastern  powers,  Philip  of  Macedonia  lead- 
ing the  way,  were  induced  to  interfere  in  the  relations  of 
the  West.  We  have  already  set  forth  to  some  extent  the 
origin  of  this  iiiterfei*ence  and  the  course  of  the  first  Mace- 
donian war  (540-549) ;  and  we  have  pointed 
out  what  Philip  might  have  accomplished  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  how  little  of  all  that  IJaunibal 
was  entitled  to  expect  and  to  count  on  was  really  fulfilled. 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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A  fresh  illustration  had  been  afforded  of  the  truth,  that  of 
all  haphazards  none  is  more  hazardous  than  an  absoluti 
hereditary  monarchy.  Philip  was  not  the  man  whom 
Macedonia  at  that  time  required ;  yet  his  gifts  were  fiu 
from  insignificant.  He  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the  best  and 
worst  sense  of  the  term.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  per 
son  and  unaided  was  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character, 
he  was  proud  of  his  purple,  but  he  was  no  less  proud  of 
other  gifls,  and  he  had  reason  to  bo  so.  He  not  onlj 
showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public 
afiairs,  whenever  his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was 
offended.  Full  of  intelligence  and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  especially  of  the  men  who 
were  ablest  and  most  refined,  such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio ; 
he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion  and,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But  he  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious  characters, 
which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral 
Dicaearchus  regularly  offered  sacrifice — ungodliness  {Ase- 
heia)  and  lawlessness  (Paranomia),  The  lives  of  his  ad- 
visers and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed  no 
sacredness  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  pacify  his  in- 
dignation against  the  Athenians  and  Attalus  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  venerable  monuments  and  illustrious  works  of  art ; 
it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of  state,  that  "  whoever 
puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons."  Perhaps 
cruelty  was  not,  strictly,  a  pleasure  to  him ;  but  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  the  dis- 
position to  relent,  which  alone  renders  men  tolerable,  found 
no  place  in  his  hard  and  stubborn  heart.  So  abruptly  and 
harshly  did  he  proclaim  the  principle  that  no  promise  and 
no  moral  law  are  binding  on  an  absolute  king,  that  he 
thereby  interposed  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  his  plans.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  possessed  sagacity 
and  resolution,  but  these  weir,  in  a  singular  manner,  com 
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bined  with  procrastination  and  supineness ;  which  is  pef^ 
haps  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  called 
in  his  eighteenth  year  to  the  position  of  an  absolute  sove- 
reign, and  that  his  ungovernable  fury  against  every  one  who 
disturbed  his  autocratic  course  by  counter-argument  oi 
counter-advice  scared  away  from  him  all  independent  coud* 
sellors.  What  various  causes  co-operated  to  produce  the 
weak  and  disgraceful  management  which  he  showed  in  the 
first  Macedonian  war,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been 
due  perhaps  to  that  indolent  arrogance  which  only  puti 
forth  its  full  energies  against  danger  when  it  becomes  im- 
minent, or  perhaps  to  his  indifference  towards  a  plan  which 
was  not  of  his  own  devising  and  his  jealousy  of  the  great- 
ness of  Hannibal  which  put  him  to  shame.  It  is  certain 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  betrayed  no  further  trace  of  the 
Philip,  through  whose  negligence  the  great  scheme  of  Han- 
nibal sufiered  shipwreck. 

When  Philip  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Aetolians 
ioe-206i  *"^  Romans  in  548-9,  he  seriously  intended  to 

iCMedonift  make  a  lasting  peace  with  Rome,  and  to  devote 
ftttaok  himself  exclusively  in  future  to  the  afiairs  of 

the  East.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  saw 
with  regret  the  rapid  subjugation  of  Carthage ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  Hannibal  hoped  for  a  second  declaration  of  war 
from  Macedonia,  and  that  Philip  secretly  reinforced  the  last 
Carthaginian  army  with  mercenaries  (p.  213).  But  the 
tedious  affairs  in  which  he  had  meanwhile  involved  himself 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  support, 
and  especially  the  total  silence  of  the  Romans  as  to  such  a 
breach  of  the  peace  while  they  were  searching  for  grounds 
of  war,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Philip  was  by  no  means 

disposed  in  551  to  make  up  for  what  he  ought 

to  have  done  ten  years  before. 
He  had  turned  his  eyes  to  an  entirely  different  quarter, 

Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt  had  died  in  549. 

Philip  and  Antiochus,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  had  combined  against  his  successor  Ptolemy 
Epiphaoes,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  in  order  completely  to 
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gratify  tho  ancient  grudge  which  the  roonarch.es  of  thf 
nuunland  entertained  towards  the  maritime  state.  Tha 
Egyptian  state  was  to  be  broken  up ;  Egypt  and  Cyprua 
were  to  fall  to  Antiochus ;  Cyrene,  Ionia,  and  the  Cycladet 
to  Philip.  Thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Philip,  who  ridiculed 
such  considerations,  the  kings  began  the  war  not  merely 
without  cause,  but  even  without  pretext,  ^  just  as  the  large 
fishes  devour  the  small."  The  allies,  moreover,  had  made 
their  calculations  correctly,  especially  Philip.  Egypt  had 
enough  to  do  in  defending  herself  against  the  nearer  enemjr 
in  Syria,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  her  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Cyclades  undefended  when  Philip  threw  him- 
self upon  the^e  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  In  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  concluded  peace  with  Rome 
(553),  Philip  ordered  a  fleet  equipped  by  the 
towns  subject  to  him  to  take  on  board  troops,  and  t«)  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  There  Lysimachia  was  taken 
from  the  Aetolian  garrison,  and  Perinthus,  which  stood  in 
the  relation  of  clientship  to  Byzantium,  was  likewise  occu« 
pied.  Thus  the  peace  was  broken  as  respected  the  Byzan 
tines ;  and  as  respected  the  Aetolians,  who  had  just  made 
peace  with  Philip,  the  good  understnnding  >^as  at  least  dis- 
turbed. The  crossing  to  Asia  was  attended  with  no  diffi- 
culties, for  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with 
Macedonia.  By  way  of  recompense,  Philip  helped  him  to 
subdue  the  Greek  mercantile  cities  in  his  territory.  Chal- 
ccdon  submitted.  Cius,  which  resisted,  was  taken  by  storm 
and  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were  re* 
duced  to  slavery — a  meaningless  barbarity,  which  annoyed 
Prusias  himself  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
uninjured,  and  which  excited  profound  indignation  through- 
out the  Hellenic  world.  The  Aetolians,  whose  strategm 
had  commanded  in  Cius,  and  the  Rhodians,  whose  attempts 
at  mediation  had  beon  summarily  and  craftily  frustrated  by 
the  king,  were  especially  offended. 

But  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  interests  of  all  Greet 
rho  commercial  cities  were  at  stake.     They  could 

-oaguei\n«i       not  possiblv  allow  the  mild  and  almost  pur«>ly 
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PergMnixs       Loininal  Egyptian  rule  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
PbUi]^  Macedonian   despotism,  with  which   civic  sel^ 

government  and  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  wcr« 
not  at  all  compatible ;  and  the  fearful  treatment  of  the 
?ians  showed  that  the  matter  at  stake  was  not  the  right  of 
confirming  the  charters  of  the  towns,  but  the  life  or  death 
of  one  and  all.  Lampsacus  had  already  fallen,  and  Thasoa 
had  been  treated  like  Cius.  No  time  was  to  be  lost«  Thco> 
philiscuSy  the  vigilant  strategus  of  Rhodes,  exhorted  hih 
citizens  to  avert  the  common  danger  by  common  resistance, 
and  not  to  suffer  the  towns  and  islands  to  become  one  by 
one  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Rhodes  resolved  on  its  course, 
and  declared  war  against  Philip.  Byzantium  joined  it ;  as 
did  also  the  aged  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  personally  and 
politically  the  enemy  of  Philip.  While  the  fleet  of  the 
allies  was  mustering  on  the  Aeolian  coast,  Philip  directed  a 
portion  of  his  fleet  to  take  Chios  and  Samos.  With  the 
other  portion  he  appeared  in  person  before  Pergamus,  which 
however  he  invested  in  vain ;  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  traversing  the  level  country  and  leaving  the  traces  of 
Macedonian  valour  on  the  temples  which  he  destroyed  far 
and  wide.  Suddenly  he  departed  and  re-embarked,  to  unite 
with  his  squadron  which  was  at  Samos.  But  the  Rhodo- 
Pergamene  fleet  followed  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
battle  in  the  straits  of  Chios.  The  number  of  the  Mace- 
donian decked  vessels  was  smaller,  but  the  multitude  of 
their  open  boats  made  up  for  this  inequality,  and  the  sol* 
diers  of  Philip  fought  with  great  courage.  But  he  was  at 
length  defeated.  Almost  half  of  his  decked  vessels,  24  sail^ 
w^ere  sunk  or  taken ;  6000  Macedonian  sailors  and  8000 
soldiers  perished,  amongst  whom  was  the  admiral  Dem(» 
crates ;  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  cost  the 
allies  no  more  than  800  men  and  six  vessels.  But,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  allies,  Attains  had  been  cut  ofl*  from  his  fleet 
and  compelled  to  let  his  own  vessel  run  aground  near  Ery- 
thrae ;  and  Theophiliscus  of  Rhodes,  whose  public  spirit 
had  decided  the  question  of  war  and  whose  valour  had  de 
eided  the  battle,  died  on  the  day  afler  it  of  his  wounds 
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llius  while  the  fleet  of  Attains  went  homo  and  the  Rh  )diaL 
fleet  remained  temporarily  at  Chios,  Philip,  who  falsely 
claimed  the  victory,  was  enabled  to  continue  his  voyage  and 
to  turn  towards  Samos,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Carian 
towns.  On  the  Carian  coast  the  Rhodians,  on  this  occasion 
unsupported  by  Attains,  gave  battle  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Macedonian  fleet  under  Heraclides,  near  the  little  island 
of  Lade  in  front  of  the  port  of  M'.letus.  The  victory, 
claimed  again  by  both  sides,  appears  to  have  been  this  time 
gained  by  the  Macedonians ;  for  while  the  Rhodians  re* 
treated  to  Myndus  and  thence  to  Cos,  the  Macedonians 
occupied  Miletus,  and  a  squadron  under  Dicaearchus  the 
Actolian  occupied  the  Cyclades.  Philip  meanwhile  prose- 
cuted the  conquest  of  the  Rhodian  possessions  on  the  Carian 
mainland,  and  of  the  Greek  cities :  had  he  been  disposed  to 
attack  Ptolemy  in  person,  and  had  he  not  preferred  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  acquisition  of  his  own  share  in  the  spoil, 
he  was  now  in  a  position  to  think  of  an  expedition  to 
Egypt.  In  Caria  no  army  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and 
Philip  traversed  without  hindrance  the  country  from  Mag- 
nesia to  Mylasa;  but  every  town  in  that  country  was  a 
fortress,  and  the  work  of  besieging  was  protracted  without 
furnishing,  or  giving  promise  of,  any  material  results. 
Zeuxis  the  satrap  of  Lydia  supported  the  ally  of  his  master 
with  the  same  lukewarmness  as  Philip  had  manifested  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  the  Greek 
cities  gave  their  support  only  under  the  pressure  of  force 
or  fear.  The  provisioning  of  the  army  became  daily  more 
difficult;  Philip  was  obliged  now  to  plunder  those  who  but 
lately  had  voluntarily  supplied  his  wants,  and  then  he  had 
reluctantly  to  submit  to  beg  afresh.  Thus  the  good  season 
of  the  year  gradually  drew  to  an  end,  and  in  the  interval 
the  Rhodians  had  reinforced  their  fleet  and  had  also  been 
rejoined  by  that  of  Attains,  so  that  they  were  decidedly 
superior  at  sca.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  might  cut  oflf 
the  retreat  of  the  king  and  compel  him  to  take  up  wintet 
quarters  in  Caria,  while  the  state  of  affairs  at  homo,  pa'^ticu- 
larly  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  Aetolians  and  Ro 
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mans,  urgently  demanded  his  return.     Philip  saw  the  dan 

ger ;  he  left  garrisons  amounting  together  to  3000  meii^ 

partly  in  Myrina  to  keep  Pergamus  in  check,  partly  in  the 

petty  towns  round  Mylasa — lassus,  Bargylia,  Euroraus,  and 

Podasa — to  secure  for  him  the  excellent  harbour  and  a 

landing  place  in  Caria ;  and,  owing  to  the  negligence  with 

which  the  allies  guarded  the  sea,  he  succeeded  in  safely 

reaching  the  Thracian  coast  with  his  fleet  and 

arriving  at  home  before  the  winter  of  553-4. 

In  &ct  a  storm  was  gathering  against  Philip  in  the  west, 

Dipionuitio  ^^^^  ^^^  "^t  permit  him  to  continue  the  plun- 
mtmntioii    dering  of  defenceless  Egypt.     The  Romans,  whc 

had  at  length  in  this  year  concluded  peace  on 
their  own  terms  with  Carthage,  began  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  complications  in  the  East.  It  has  often  been 
affirmed,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  West  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  the  subjugation  of  the  East ;  a  more  thorough 
consideration  will  lead  to  a  juster  judgment.  It  is  only  dull 
prejudice  which  fails  to  see  that  Rome  at  this  period  by  no 
means  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean 
states,  but,  on  the  contrary,  simply  desired  to  have  neigh- 
K)ur8  that  should  not  be  dangerous  in  Africa  and  in  Greece ; 
and  Macedonia  was  not  really  dangerous  to  Rome.  Its 
power  certainly  was  far  from  small,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Roman  senate  only  consented  with  reluctance  to  the 

peace  of  548-9,  which  left  it  in  all  its  integrity  ; 

but  how  little  any  serious  apprehensions  of 
Macedonia  were  or  could  be  entertained  in  Rome,  is  best 
ahown  by  the  small  number  of  troops — ^who  yet  were 
never  compelled  to  fight  against  a  superior  force — with 
which  Rome  carried  on  the  next  war.  The  senate  doubtless 
would  have  gladly  seen  .Macedonia  humbled ;  but  that 
humiliation  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a 
land  war  carried  on  in  Macedonia  with  Roman  troops :  and 
"icoordingly,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians,  the  sen- 
ate voluntarily  concluded  peace  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the 
ttatus  quo.  It  is  therefore  far  from  being  demonstrated, 
that  the  Roman  government  concluded  this  peace  with  an} 
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definite  design  of  beginning  the  war  at  a  more  convenient 
season ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that,  at  the  moment,  from 
the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  state  and  the  extreme  un- 
willingness of  the  citizens  to  ecter  into  a  second  transmarine 
struggle,  the  Macedonian  war  was  in  a  lygh  degree  ix  ^el« 
come  to  the  Romans.  But  now  it  was  inevitable,  lliej 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Macedonian  state  as  i 
neighbour,  such  as  it  stood  in  549 ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  permit  it  to  acquire 
the  best  part  of  Asiatic  Greece,  and  the  important  Cyrene, 
to  crush  the  neutral  commercial  states,  and  thereby  to 
double  its  power.  Further,  the  fall  of  Egypt  and  the  humil- 
iation, perhaps  the  subjugation,  of  Rhodes  could  not  but 
inflict  deep  wounds  on  the  trade  of  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  and 
could  Rome  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  while  Italian  com- 
merce with  the  East  was  made  dependent  on  the  two  great 
continental  powers?  Rome  had,  moreover,  an  obligation 
of  honour  to  fulfil  towards  Attains  her  faithful  ally  since 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  had  to  prevent  Philip,  who 
had  already  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  from  expelling  him 
from  his  dominions.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  Rome  to  extend 
her  protecting  arm  over  all  the  Hellenes  was  by  no  means 
an  empty  phrase :  the  Neapolitans,  Rhegines,  Massiliots, 
and  Emporienses  could  testify  that  that  protection  was 
accorded  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  question  that  at  this 
time  the  Romans  stood  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  nation — one  little  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  Hellenic  Macedonians.  It  is  strange  that  any  should 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Romans  to  feel  their  human,  as  well 
as  their  Hellenic,  sympathies  revolted  at  the  scandalous 
treatment  of  the  Cians  and  Thasians.  Thus  in  reality  all 
political,  commercial,  and  moral  motives  concurred  in  in^ 
ducing  Rome  to  undertake  the  second  war  against  Philip- 
one  of  the  most  righteous  which  the  city  ever  waged.  It 
greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  senate,  that  it  imme^ 
diately  resolved  on  its  course  and  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deterred  from  making  the  necessary  preparations  cither  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  state  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  such 
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a  declaration  of  w^r.    The  propraeto*    Marcus   Valeriui 
Laevinus  made  his  appearance  as  early  as  553 
with  the  Sicilian  fleet  of  38  sail  in  the  eastern 
waters. 

The  government,  however,  were  at  a  /oss  to  discover  an 
ostensible  pretext  for  the  war ;  a  pretext  which  they  needed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  even  although  they  had  not 
beer  &r  too  sagacious  to  undervalue,  as  was  the  manner  of 
Phiap,  the  importance  of  assigning  a  legitimate  ground  foi 
hostilities.  The  support,  which  Philip  was  alleged  to  have 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  peace  with  Rome, 
manifestly  could  not  be  proved.  The  Roman  subjectSj 
indeed,  in  the  province  of  Illyria  had  for  a  considerable 
time  complained  of  the  Macedonian  encroach 
ments.  In  551  a  Roman  envoy  at  the  head  of 
the  Ulyrian  levy  had  driven  Philip's  troops  from  the  lUy- 
rian  territory ;  and  the  senate  had  accordingly  declared  to 
the  king's  envoys  in  552,  that  if  he  sought  war, 
he  would  find  it  sooner  than  was  agreeable  to 
him.  But  these  encroachments  were  simply  the  ordinary 
outrages  which  Philip  practised  towards  his  neighbours ;  a 
negotiation  regarding  them  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  led  to  his  humbling  himself  and  offering  satisfaction, 
but  not  to  war.  With  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  the 
Elast  the  Roman  community  was  nominally  in  friendly  relnr 
tions,  and  might  have  granted  them  aid  in  repelling  Philip's 
att^uik.  But  Rhodes  and  Pergamus,  which  of  course  did 
not  fail  to  request  Roman  aid,  were  formally  the  aggrc9> 
Bors ;  and  although  Alexandrian  ambassadors  besought  the 
Roman  senate  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  boy 
king,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  anxious  to 
invoke  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  her  difficulties  for  the  moment,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  open  up  the  eastern  seas  to  the  great  mari« 
time  power  of  the  West.  Aid  to  Egypt,  moreover,  must 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  rendered  in  Syria,  and  would 
have  entangled  Rome  simultaneously  in  a  war  with  Asia 
%nd  with  Macedonia ;  which  the  Romans  were  naturally  th< 
Vol-  II.— 12» 
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more  desirous  to  avoid,  as  they  were  firmly  resolved  not  tc 
intermeddle  at  least  in  Asiatic  affairs.  No  course  was  left 
but  to  despatch  in  the  meantime  an  embassy  to  the  East  for 
the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining — what  was  not  in  the  oircum 
stances  difficult — the  sanction  of  Egypt  to  the  interference 
of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  secondly,  of  pacifying 
king  Antiochus  by  abandoning  Syria  to  him ;  and,  lastly, 
of  accelerating  as  much  as  possible  a  breach  with  Philip  and 
promoting  a  coalition  of  the  minor  Graeco-Asiatic  staler 
against  him  (end  of  553).  At  Alexandria  thej 
had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  object; 
the  court  had  no  choice,  and  was  obliged  gratefully  to  re> 
oeive  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  whom  the  senate  had  dea- 
patched  as  ^  guardian  of  the  king  "  to  uphold  his  interests, 
so  fiir  as  that  could  be  done  without  an  actual  interyention, 
Antiochus  did  not  break  off  his  alliance  with  Philip,  nor 
did  he  give  to  the  Romans  the  definite  explanations  which 
they  desired ;  in  other  respects,  however — ^whether  from 
r  >missness,  or  influenced  by  the  declarations  of  the  Romans 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  Syria — he  pursued  hui 
schemes  in  that  direction  and  left  things  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  spring  of  554  had  arrived,  and  the  war 
200.  had  recommenced.     Philip  first  threw  himself 

Son*oi'£e  ^^^^  more  upon  Thrace,  where  he  occupied  all 
^^*  the  places  on  the  coast,  in  particular  Maronea, 

Aenus,  Elaeus,  and  Sestus ;  he  wished  to  have  his  Euro* 
pean  possessions  secured  against  the  risk  of  a  Roman  land- 
ing. He  then  attacked  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
him,  for  the  possession  of  Sestus  and  Abydus  would  bring 
him  into  closer  connection  with  his  allv  Antiochus,  and  he 
would  no  longer  need  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  might  intercept  him  in  crossing  to  or  from  Asia 
Minor.  That  fleet  commanded  the  Aegean  Sea  afler  the 
withdrawal  of  the  weaker  Macedonian  squadron :  Philip 
confined  his  operations  by  sea  to  maintaining  garrisons  oo 
three  of  the  Cyclades,  Andros,  Cythnos,  and  Paros,  and  fi^ 
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ting  out  privateers.  The  Rhodians  proceeded  to  Cl».  js,  and 
thence  to  Tenedos,  where  Attains,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Aegina  and  had  spent  his  time  in  listening  to  the  decla 
matioDs  of  the  Athenians,  joined  them  with  his  squadron. 
The  allies  might  probably  have  arrived  in  time  to  help  thfi 
Abydenes,  who  heroically  defended  themselves ;  but  they 
stirred  not,  and  so  at  last  the  city  surrendered,  after  almost 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  before  the  walls ;  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
fell  by  their  own  hand  after  the  capitulation — the  mercy  of 
the  victor  consisted  in  allowing  the  A  by  denes  a  term  of 
three  days  to  die  voluntarily.  Here,  in  the  camp  before 
Abydus,  the  Roman  embassy,  which  after  the  termination 
of  its  business  in  Syria  and  Egypt  had  visited  and  dealt 
with  the  minor  Greek  states,  met  with  the  king,  and  sub- 
mitted the  proposals  which  it  had  been  charged  to  make  b}' 
the  senate,  viz.,  that  the  king  should  wage  no  aggressive 
war  against  any  Greek  state,  should  restore  the  possessions 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Ptolemy,  and  should  consent  to 
an  arbitration  regarding  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Perga- 
menes  and  Rhodians.  The  object  of  the  senate,  which 
sought  to  provoke  the  king  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
was  not  gained  ;  the  Roman  ambassador,  Marcus  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  obtained  from  the  king  nothing  but  the  polite  re- 
ply, that  he  would  excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said  because 
he  was  young,  handsome,  and  a  Roman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  occasion  for  declaring  war, 
which  Rome  desired,  had  been  furnished  from  another  quar* 
ter.  The  Athenians  in  their  silly  and  cruel  vanity  had  put 
to  death  two  unfortunate  Acarnanians,  because  these  had 
ftocidentally  strayed  into  their  mysteries.  When  the  Acar 
nanians,  who  were  naturally  indignant,  asked  Philip  to  pro- 
care  them  satisfaction,  he  could  not  refuse  the  just  request 
of  his  most  faithftil  allies,  and  he  allowed  them  to  levy  men 
in  Macedonia  and,  with  these  and  their  own  troops,  to 
invade  Attica  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  This,  it 
iS  true,  was  no  war  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  and, 
besides,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  band,  Nicanor,  inime 
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diately  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  retreat,  when  the  R<^ 

man  envoys,  who  were  at  Athens  at  the  time,  used  threati 

ening  language  (in  the  end  of  553).     But  it  wai 

too  late.     An  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 

Rome  to  report  the  attack  made  by  Philip  on  an  ancient 

ally  of  the  Romans  ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the  senate 

received  it,  Philip  saw  clearly  what  awaited  him ;  so  that 

he  at  once,  in  the  very  spring  of  554,  directed 

Philocles,  his  general  in  Greece,  to  lay  waste 

the  Attic  territory  and  to  reduce  the  city  to  extremities. 

The  senate  now  had  what  they  wanted  ;  and  in  the  sum* 
joQ^  mer  of  554  they  were  able  to  propose  to  the 

H?^Jf^*^     comitia  a  declaration  of  war  "  on  account  of  an 

ox  war  oy 

Rome.  attack  on  a  state  in  alliance  with  Rome."     It 

was  rejected  on  the  first  occasiim  almost  unanimously  : 
foolish  or  evil-disposed  tribunes  of  the  people  complained 
that  the  senate  would  allow  the  citizens  no  rest ;  but  the 
war  was  necessary  and,  in  strictness,  was  already  begun,  so 
that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  recede.  The  burgesses 
were  induced  to  yield  by  representations  and  concessionsu 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  concessions  were  made  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  The  garrisons  of  Gaul,  Lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  amounting  in  all  to  20,000  men, 
were  exclusively  taken  from  the  allied  contingents  that  were 
in  active  service — quite  contrary  to  the  former  principles 
of  the  Romans.  All  the  burgess  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  had  continued  under  arms  from  the  Hannibalio  war, 
were  discharged  ;  volunteers  alone,  it  was  alleged,  were  to 
be  enrolled  for  the  Macedonian  war,  but  they  were,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  for  the  most  part  forced  volunteers— a 
fact  which  in  the  autumn  of  555  gave  rise  to  a 
dangerous  military  revolt  in  the  camp  of  Apol* 
Ionia.  Six  legions  were  formed  of  the  men  newly  called 
out ;  of  these  two  remained  in  Rome  and  two  in  Etrucia, 
and  only  two  embarked  at  Brundisiun-  for  Macedonia,  led 
by  the  consul  Publius  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Thus  it  was  once  more  cl  jarly  demonstrated,  that  the 
lovereign  burgess  assemblies,  with  their  shortsighted  reso 
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lutions  dependent  oflen  on  mere  accident,  were  no  longer  at 
all  fitted  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  difficult  relations 
into  which  Rome  was  drawn  by  her  victories ;  and  tiiat  their 
mischievous  intervention  in  the  working  of  the  state  machine 
led  to  dangerous  modifications  of  the  measures  which  in  a 
military  point  of  view  were  necessary,  and  to  the  still  more 
dangerous  course  of  treating  the  Latin  allies  as  inferiors. 

The  position  of  -Philip  was  very  disadvantageous.  The 
llb0  Roman  eastern  states,  which  ought  to  have  acted  in 
le*«a««  unison  against   all  interference  of  Rome  and 

probably  under  other  circumstances  would  have  done  so, 
had  been  mainly  by  Philip's  fault  so  incensed  at  each  other, 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  hinder,  or  were  inclined  even 
to  promote,  the  Roman  invasion.  Asia,  the  natural  and 
most  important  ally  of  Philip,  had  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  was  moreover  prevented  from  any  immediate  active 
interference  by  being  entangled  in  the  quarrel  with  Egypt 
and  the  Syrian  war.  Egypt  had  an  urgent  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  Roman  fleet  out  of  the  eastern  waters ;  even  now 
an  Egyptian  embassy  intimated  at  Rome  very  plainly,  that 
the  court  of  Alexandria  was  ready  to  relieve  the  Romans 
from  the  trouble  of  intervention  in  Attica.  But  the  treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Egypt  concluded  between  Asia  and 
Macedonia  threw  that  important  state  thoroughly  into  the 
arms  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the  cabinet  of  Alexandria  to 
declare  that  it  would  only  intermeddle  in  the  afiairs  of  Euro- 
pean Greece  with  consent  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  com- 
mercial cities,  with  Rhodes,  Pergamus,  and  Byzantium  at 
their  head,  were  in  a  position  similar,  but  of  still  greater 
perplexity.  They  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
beyond  doubt  done  what  they  could  to  close  the  eastern  seaa 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  cruel  and  destructive  pclicy 
of  conquest  pursued  by  Philip  had  driven  them  to  an  un« 
equal  struggle,  in  which  for  their  self-preservation  they 
were  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  interference 
of  the  great  Italian  power.  In  Greece  proper  also  the 
Roman  envoys,  who  were  commissioned  to  organize  a 
second  league  against  Philip  there,  found  the  way  alreadj 
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substantially  paved  for  them  I  y  the  enen.y.  Of  the  anti 
Macedonian  party — the  Spartans,  Eleans,  Atheniana,  and 
Aetolians — Philip  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  latter,  fox 
the  peace  of  548  had  made  a  deep,  and  far  from 
healed,  breach  in  their  friendly  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  apart  from  the  old  differences  >vhich  subsisted 
oetMreen  Aetolia  and  Macedonia  regarding  the  Thessalian 
towns  withdrawn  by  Macedonia  from  the  Aetolian  confed- 
eracy— Elchinus,  Larissa  Cremasto,  Pharsalus,  and  Tliebea 
in  Phthiotis^-the  expulsion  of  the  Aetolian  garrisons  from 
Lysimachia  and  Ciiis  had  produced  fresh  exasperation 
against  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  Aetolians.  If  the^ 
delayed  to  join  the  league  against  him,  the  chief  reason 
doubtless  was  the  ill-feeling  that  continued  to  prevail  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  circumstance  still  more  ominous,  that  ever. 
among  the  Grw^k  states  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Macedonia — the  Epirots,  Acarnaniana,  Boeotians,  and  Achae- 
ans — the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  alone  stood  stead&stly 
by  Philip.  With  the  Epirots  the  Roman  envoys  negotiated 
not  without  success ;  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
In  particular  closely  attached  himself  to  Rome.  Even 
among  the  Achaeans,  Philip  had  offended  many  by  the 
murder  of  Aratus ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  thereby 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  free  development  of  the  confed- 
262-183.  eracy.      Under  the  leadership  of  Philopoemen 

**•  (502-571,  for  the  first  time  8trategus  in  546)  it 

had  reorganized  its  military  system,  recovered  confidence  in 
itself  by  successful  conflicts  with  Sparta,  and  no  longer 
blindly  followed,  as  in  the  time  of  Aratus,  the  policy  of 
Macedonia.  The  Achaean  league,  which  had  to  expeet 
neither  profit  nor  immediate  injury  from  the  thirst  of 
Philip  for  aggrandizement,  alone  in  all  Hellas  looked  at  this 
war  from  an  impartial  and  national  Hellenic  point  of  view^.  It 
perceived — what  there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving — ^that 
the  Hellenic  nation  was  thereby  surrendering  itself  to  the 
Romans  even  before  they  wished  or  desired  its  surrender, 
and  attempted  accordingly  to  mediate  between  Philip  and 
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the  Rhodians ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  national  patriotism, 
which  had  formerly  terminated  the  federal  war  and  had 
mainly  contributed  to  the  6rst  war  between  Macedonia  and 
Rome,  was  extinguished  ;  the  Achaean  mediation  remained 
fruitless,  and  in  vain  Philip  visited  the  cities  and  islands  to 
rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  nation — its  apathy  was  the  Nemesis 
for  Cius  and  Abydus.  The  Achaeans,  as  they  could  effect 
no  change  and  were  not  disposed  to  render  help  to  either 
party,  remained  neutral. 

In  the  autumn  of  554  the  consul,  Publius  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  landed  with  his  two  legions  and  1,000  Numi- 
LaBdinffof  dian  cavalry  accompanied  even  by  elephants 
in  Maoe-  derived  from  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  at  Apollo- 
*^°"'  nia ;    on  receiving  accounts  of  which  the  king 

returned  in  haste  from  the  Hellespont  to  Thessaly.  But, 
owing  partly  to  the  far  advanced  season,  partly  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Roman  general,  nothing  was  undertaken  by  land 
that  year  except  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  particular  the  Mace- 
donian colony  Antipatreia,  were  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
For  the  next  year  a  joint  attack  on  Macedonia  was  con- 
certed with  the  northern  barbarians,  especially  with  Pleu- 
ratusy  the  then  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dar- 
dani,  who  of  course  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
opportunity. 

More  importance  attached  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  numbered  100  decked  and  80  light 
vessels.  While  the  rest  of  the  ships  took  their  station  for 
the  winter  at  Corcyra,  a  division  under  Gains  Claudius 
Cento  proceeded  to  the  Piraeeus  to  render  assistance  to  the 
hard-pressed  Athenians.  But,  as  Cento  found  the  Attio 
territory  already  sufficiently  protected  against  the  raids  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison  and  the  Macedonian  corsairs,  he 
■ailed  on  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Chalcis  in  Enboea, 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Philip  in  Greece,  where  his  maga- 
gines,  st<^  res  of  arms,  and  prisoners  were  kept,  and  where 
the  commandant  Sopater  was  far  from  expecting  a  Roman 
Attack.    The  undefended  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  garrisoc 
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wa3  put  to  death ;  the  prisoners  were  liberated  and  thi 
stores  were  burnt;  unfortunately,  there  was  a  want  of 
troops  to  hold  the  important  position.  On  receiving  newt 
of  this  invasion,  Philip  immediately  in  vehement  indign** 
lion  started  from  Demetrias  in  Thessaly  for  Chalcia,  and 
when  he  found  no  trace  of  the  enemy  there  save  the  scene 
of  ruin,  he  went  on  to  Athens  to  retaliate.  But  his  attempi 
to  surprise  the  city  was  a  failure,  and  even  the  assault  was 
in  vain,  greatly  as  the  king  exposed  his  life ;  the  approach 
of  Gains  Claudius  from  the  Piraeeus,  and  of  Attalus  from 
A^ina,  compelled  him  to  depart.  Philip  still  tarried  for 
some  time  in  Greece ;  but  in  a  political  and  in  a  military 
point  of  view  his  successes  were  equally  insignificant  In 
vain  he  tried  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf ;  and  equally  fruitless  were  his  attacks  on  Eleusis  and 
the  Piraeeus,  as  well  as  a  second  attempt  on  Athens  itself. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  gratify  his  natural  exas- 
peration in  an  unworthy  manner  by  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try and  destroying  the  trees  of  Academus,  and  then  to 
return  to  the  north. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  away.  With  the  spring  of 
Attempt  of  ^^^»  the  proconsul  Publius  Sulpicius  broke  up 
theRo-  from  his  winter  camp,  determined  to  conduct  his 

mails  to  '' 

invadii  legions  from  Apollonia  by  the  shortest  route 

into  Macedonia  proper.  This  principal  attack 
from  the  west  was  to  be  supported  by  three  subordinate 
attacks ;  on  the  north  by  an  invasion  of  the  Dardani  and 
Illyrians  ;  on  the  east  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Romans  and  allies,  which  assembled  at 
Aegina ;  while  lastly  the  Athamanes,  and  the  Aetolians  alsQ| 
if  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  share  in  the  struggle  should 
prove  successful,  were  to  advance  from  the  south.  After 
Galba  had  crossed  the  mountains  intersected  by  the  Apsus 
(now  the  Beratin6),  and  had  marched  through  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Dassaretae,  he  reached  the  mountain  range 
which  separates  lllyria  from  Macedonia,  and  crossing  it| 
entered  the  proper  Macedonian  territory.  Philip  had 
marched  to  meet  him  ;  but  in  the  extensive  and  thinly  peo 
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pled  regions  of  Macedonia  the  antagonists  for  a  time  sought 
each  other  in  vain  ;  at  length  they  met  in  the  province  o\ 
Lyncestis,  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain  not  far  r/oin  the  noi  th 
western  frontier,  and  encamped  not  1,000  paces  apart. 
Philip's  army,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  corps  de* 
tached  to  occupy  the  northern  passes,  numbered  about 
dO,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry ;  the  Roman  army  was 
nearly  as  strong,  llie  Macedonians  however  had  the  great 
advantage,  that,  fighting  in  their  native  land  and  well  ao- 
quainted  with  its  highways  and  byways,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  while  they  had 
encamped  so  close  to  the  Romans  that  the  latter  could  not 
venture  to  disperse  for  any  extensive  foraging.  The  consul 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  king  persisted  in  declining 
it ;  and  the  combats  between  the  light  troops,  although  the 
Romans  gained  some  advantages  in  them,  produced  no 
material  alteration.  Galba  was  obliged  to  break  up  his 
camp  and  to  pitch  another  eight  miles  off  at  Octolophus, 
where  he  conceived  that  he  could  more  easily  procure  sup- 
plies.  But  here  too  the  divisions  sent  out  were  destroyed 
by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians ;  the 
legions  were  obliged  to  come  to  their  help,  whereupon  the 
Macedonian  vanguard,  which  had  advanced  too  far,  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss ;  the  king  himself 
lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  and  only  saved  his  life  through  the 
magnanimous  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  troopers.  From 
this  perilous  position  the  Romans  were  liberated  through  the 
better  success  of  the  subordinate  attacks  which  Galba  had 
directed  the  allies  to  make,  or  rather  through  the  weakness 
of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Although  Philip  had  instituted 
levies  as  large  as  possible  in  his  own  dominions,  and  had 
snlisted  Roman  deserters  and  other  mercenaries,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  (over  and  above  the  gar 
risons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace)  more  than  the  army,  with 
which  in  person  he  confronted  the  consul ;  and  besides,  iq 
order  to  form  even  this,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
northern  passes  in  the  Pelagonian  territory  undefended. 
For  the  protecticn  of  the  east  coast  he  relied  partly  on  the 
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orders  whicli  he  had  given  fur  the  laying  waste  of  thi 
islands  of  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  which  might  have  fur- 
nished  a  station  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  partly  on  the  garrieon- 
ing  of  Thasos  and  on  the  coast  and  on  the  fleet  organised  at 
Demetrias  under  Heradides.  For  the  south  frontier  he  had 
been  obliged  to  reckon  solely  upon  the  more  than  doubtAil 
neutrality  of  the  Aetolians.  These  now  suddenly  joined  the 
league  against  Macedonia,  and  immediately  in  oonjunotioii 
with  the  Athamanes  penetrated  into  Thessaly,  while  simulta- 
neously the  Dardani  and  lUyrians  overran  the  northern  proY- 
inces,  and  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lucius  Apustius,  departing 
from  Corcyra,  appeared  in  the  eastern  waters,  where  the 
ships  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Istrians  joined  it. 

Philip,  on  learning  this,  voluntarily  abandoned  his  poai* 
tion  and  retreated  in  an  easterly  direction  :  whether  he  cUd 
so  in  order  to  repel  the  probably  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Aetolians,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army  afVer  him  with 
a  view  to  its  destruction,  or  to  take  cither  of  these  courses 
according  to  circumstances,  cannot  well  be  determined^  He 
managed  his  retreat  so  dexterously  tliat  Galba,  who  adopted 
the  rash  resolution  of  following  him,  lost  his  track^  and 
Philip  was  enabled  to  reach  by  a  flank  movement,  and  to 
occupy,  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  the  provinces  of 
Lyncestis  and  Eordaea,  with  the  view  of  awaiting  the  Ro- 
mans and  giving  them  a  warm  reception  there.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  ;  but  the  long 
Macedonian  spears  proved  unserviceable  on  the  wooded  and 
uneven  ground.  The  Macedonians  were  partly  turned, 
partly  broken,  and  lost  many  men. 

But,  although  Philip's  army  was  after  this  unfortunate 
B^t,jyn  of  action  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
th*^  Bomana.  ^j^^  Romans,  the  latter  were  themselves  afraid 
to  encounter  further  unknown  dangers  in  an  impassable  and 
hostile  country  ;  and  returned  to  ApoUonio,  aller  they  had 
laid  waste  the  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia — Eor^ 
daea,  Elymaea,  and  Orestis.  Celetrum,  the  most  considen^ 
ble  town  of  Orestis  (now  Kastoria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  of  the  same  name),  had  p*rrcndered  to  them :  it  wai 
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the  only  Macedonian  town  that  opened  its  gates  to  th« 
Romans.  In  the  lUyrian  land  Pclium,  the  city  of  the  Da» 
saretae,  on  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Apsus,  was  taken  by 
storm  and  strongly  garrisoned  to  serve  as  a  future  basis  for 
a  similar  expedition. 

Philip  did  not  disturb  the  Roman  main  army  in  its 
retreat,  but  turned  by  forced  marches  against  the  Aetolians 
and  Athamanians  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  legions  were 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  king,  were  fearlessly  and 
recklessly  plundering  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneius,  defeated 
them  completely,  and  compelled  such  as  did  not  fall  to 
make  their  escape  singly  through  the  well-known  mountain 
paths.  The  effective  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  not  a 
little  diminished  by  this  defeat,  and  not  less  by  the  numer- 
ous enlistments  made  in  Aetolia  on  Egyptian  account.  The 
Dardani  were  chased  back  over  the  mountains  by  Athena- 
goras,  the  leader  of  Philip^s  light  troops,  without  difficulty 
and  with  severe  loss.  The  Roman  fleet  also  did  not  accom 
plish  much ;  it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Andros,  visited  Euboea  and  Sciathus,  and  then  made  at- 
tempts on  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  \^hich  were,  however, 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Mende. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the  capture  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea,  which  was  long  delayed  by  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  The  weak  Macedonian  fleet 
under  Heraclides  remained  inactive  at  Heraclea,  and  did 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  sea  with  the 
enemy.  The  latter  went  early  to  winter  quarters,  the 
Romans  proceeding  to  the  Piraeeus  and  Corey ra,  the  Rho* 
dians  and  Pergamcnes  going  home. 

Philip  might  on  the  whole  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
results  of  this  campaign.  The  Roman  troops,  after  an 
extremely  troublesome  campaign,  stood  in  autunin  precisely 
on  the  spot  whence  they  had  started  in  spring ;  and,  but  for 
the  well-timed  interposition  of  the  Aetolians  and  the  un- 
expected success  of  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Eordaca,  per- 
haps not  a  man  of  their  entire  force  would  have  again  seen 
the  Roman  territory.    The  fourfold  assault  had  everywhere 
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failed  in  its  object,  and  not  only  did  Philip  in  aatumn  a^e 
hiii  whole  dominions  cleared  of  the  enemy,  but  he  waa  able 
to  make  an  attempt— which,  however,  miscarried — to  wrest 
from  the  Aetolians  the  strong  town  of  Thaiunaci,  situated 
on  the  Aetolo-Thessalian  frontier  and  commanding  theplaift 
of  the  Peneius.  If  Antiochus,  for  Mhose  coming  Philip 
vainly  supplicated  the  gods,  should  unite  with  him  in  the 
next  campaign,  he  might  anticipate  great  successes.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Antiochus  was  disposed  to  do  so ; 
his  army  appeared  in  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  some  places 
belonging  to  king  Attains,  who  requested  military  protec- 
tion from  the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  anx- 
ious to  urge  the  great  king  at  this  time  to  a  breach ;  they  sent 
envoys,  who  in  fact  obtained  an  evacuation  of  the  dominions 
of  Attains.  From  that  quarter  Philip  had  nothing  to  hope 
for. 

But  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  last  campaign  had  so 
Phiii  en-  raised  the  courage  or  the  arrogance  of  Philip, 
Mmm  on        that,  after  having  assured  himself  afresh  of  the 

neutrality  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Macedonians  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  strong  places  and 

of   the   detested   admiral   Ileraclides,  he  next 

IDA  ' 

spring  (556)  assumed  the  offensive  and  advanced 
into  the  territory  of  the  Atintanes,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
well-entrenched  camp  in  the  narrow  pass,  where  the  Aous 
(Viosa)  winds  its  way  between  the  mountains  Aeropus  and 
Asnaus.  Opposite  to  him  encamped  the  Roman  army  rein- 
forced by  new  arrivals  of  troops,  and  commanded  first  by 
the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  Publius  Villius,  and  then 
jgg  from  the  summer  of  550  by  that  year's  consul, 

Fiamiainiia.  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.  Flamininus,  a  tal- 
ented man  just  thirty  years  of  age,  belonged  to  the  younger 
generation,  who  began  to  lay  aside  the  patriotism  as  well  at 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers  and,  though  not  unmindful  of 
their  fatherland,  were  still  more  mindful  of  themselves  and 
of  Hellenism.  A  skilful  officer  and  a  better  diplomatist,  h« 
was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  Greece.     Yet  it  would  pi»r 
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haps  hare  been  better  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if  the 
choice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies^ 
and  if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man^  who 
would  neither  have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor 
stung  by  pungent  sarcasm  ;  who  would  not  amidst  literary 
snd  artistic  rdrainiscences  have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condi- 
don  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hellenic  states ;  and  who, 
while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts,  would  have 
spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unattainable 
ideals. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  immediately  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  king,  while  the  two  armies  lay  face  to  face 
inactive.  Philip  made  proposals  of  peace ;  he  offered  to 
restore  all  his  own  conquests,  and  to  submit  to  an  equitable 
arbitration  regarding  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Greek 
cities ;  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  when  he  was  asked 
to  give  up  ancient  possessions  of  Macedonia  and  particu* 
iarly  Thessaly.  For  forty  days  the  two  armies  lay  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Aous ;  Philip  would  not  retire,  and 
Flamininu()  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
order  an  assault,  or  leave  the  king  alone  and  reattempt  the 
phiup  expedition  of  the  previous  year.     At  length  the 

faireii  back      Roman  general  was  helped  out  of  his  perplexity 

by  the  treachery  of  some  chiefs  among  the 
£pirots,who  were  otherwise  well-disposed  to  Macedon,  and 
especially  of  Charops.  They  conducted  a  Roman  corps  of 
4,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry  by  mountain  paths  to  the 
heights  above  the  Macedonian  camp  ;  and,  when  the  consul 
attacked  the  enemy's  army  in  front,  the  advance  of  that 
Roman  division,  unexpectedly  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains commanding  the  position,  decided  the  battle.  Philip 
ost  his  camp  and  entrenchments  and  nearly  2,000  men,  and 
hastily  retreated  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  the  gate  of  Mace- 
GrMoe  in  ^onia  proper.  He  gave  up  everything  which  ho 
^eDowerof    had  held  except  the  fortresses;  the  Thessalian 

towns,  which  he  could  not  defend,  he  destroyed  j 
Pherae  alone  closed  its  gates  against  him  and  thereby  e» 
eaped  destructi  n.     The  Epirots,  induced  partly  by  thesr 
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successes  of  the  Roman  anns,  partly  by  the  judieiout 
moderation  of  Flamininus,  were  the  first  to  secede  from  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  On  the  first  accounts  of  the  Roman 
victory  the  Athamanes  and  Aetolians  immediately  invaded 
Thessaly,  and  the  Romans  soon  followed ;  the  open  countr} 
was  easily  overrun,  but  the  strong  towns,  which  wer* 
friendly  to  Macedonia  and  received  support  firom  Philip, 
fell  only  afler  a  brave  resistance  or  withstood  oven  tha 
superior  foe — especially  Atrax  on  the  left  bank  of  tht 
Peneins,  where  the  phalanx  stood  in  the  breach  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  wall.  Except  these  Thessalian  fortresses  and 
the  territory  of  the  faithful  Acaruanians,  all  northern 
Greece  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition. 

The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  the  main 
retained  under  the  power  of  Macexionia  by  the  fortresses  of 
Chalcis  and  Corinth,  which  maintained  communication  with 
each  other  through  the  territory  of  the  Boeotians  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Macedonians,  and  by  the  Achaean  neutral- 
ity ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  advance  into  Macedonia  this 
year,  Flamininus  resolved  to  direct  his  land  army  and  Oeet 
in  the  first  p1ac*e  Against  Corinth  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
fleet,  which  had  again  been  joined  by  the  Rhodian  and  Per- 
gamene  ships,  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  capture 
and  pillage  of  two  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Euboea,  Eretria 
TheAohM-  ^*^d  Carystus  ;  both  however,  as  w^ell  as  Oreus, 
StoaiiUflic^i  ^'^^^  thereafter  abandoned,  and  reoccupied  by 
with  Eome.  Philocles  the  Macedonian  commandant  of  Chal- 
cis. The  imited  fleet  proceeded  thence  to  Cenchreae,  the 
eastern  port  of  Corinth,  to  threaten  that  strong  fortress. 
On  the  other  side  Flamininus  advanced  into  Phocis  and 
occupied  the  country,  in  which  Elutea  alone  sustained  a 
somewhat  protracted  siege :  this  district  and  Antioyra  in 
particuhir  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  were  chosen  as  winter 
quarters.  The  Achaeans,  who  thus  saw  the  Roman  legions 
approaching  and  the  Roman  fleet  already  on  their  own 
coast,  abandoned  their  morally  honourable,  but  politically 
untenable,  neutraliby.  After  the  deputies  from  the  towni 
most  closely  attached  to  Macedonia — Dyr  e,  Megalopolia 
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and  Argos — had  left  the  diet,  it  resolved  to  join  the  coali- 
tion  against  Philip.  Cydiades  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Macedonian  party  went  into  exile ;  the  troops  of  the 
Achaeans  immediately  united  with  the  Roman  fleet  and  has- 
tened to  invest  Corinth  by  land,  which  city — the  stronghold 
of  Philip  against  the  Achaeans — had  been  guaranteed  to 
«iiem  on  the  part  of  Rome  in  return  for  their  joining  the 
cx)alition.  Not  only,  however,  did  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
which  was  1,300  strong  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
deserters,  defend  with  determination  the  almost  impregna- 
ble city,  but  Philocles  also  arrived  from  Chalcis  with  a 
division  of  1,500  men,  which  after  relieving  Corinth  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Achaeans  and,  in  concert  with  the 
dtizens  who  were  favourable  to  Macedonia,  wrested  from 
them  Argos.  But  the  recompense  of  such  devotedness  was, 
that  the  king  delivered  over  the  faithful  Argives  to  the 
reign  of  terror  of  Nabis  of  Sparta.  Philip  hoped,  after  the 
accession  of  the  Achaeans  to  the  Roman  coalition,  to  gain 
over  Nabis  who  had  hitherto  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
for  his  chief  reason  for  joining  the  Roman  alliance  was,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Achaeans  and  since  550 
had  been  even  at  open  war  with  them.  But 
the  affairs  of  Philip  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  for 
any  one  to  feel  satisfaction  in  joining  him  now.  Nabta 
accepted  Argos  from  Philip,  but  he  betrayed  the  traitor  and 
remained  in  alliance  with  Flamininus,  who,  in  his  perplex* 
ity  at  being  now  allied  with  two  powers  that  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  had  in  the  mean  time  arranged  an  armistice 
of  four  months  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans. 

Thus  winter  came  on ;  and  Philip  once  more  availed 
Vain  at-  himself  of  it  to  obtain  if  possible  an  equitable 
{55Sifea  peace.  At  a  conference  held  at  Nicaea  on  th« 
peace.  .  Maliac  gulf  the  king  appeared  in  person,  and 
endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Flamininus 
With  haughty  politeness  he  repelled  the  forward  arrogance 
of  tlie  petty  chiefs,  and  by  marked  deference  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  only  antagonists  on  an  equality  with  him,  he  sought 
to  obtain    from  them  tolerable  terms.      Flamininus  wai 
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suniciently  refiued  to  feel  himself  flattered  by  the  urbanity 
of  the  vanquished  prince  towards  himself  and  his  haughti^ 
nes3  in  reference  to  the  allies,  whom  the  Roman  as  well  •■ 
the  king  had  learned  to  despise ;  but  kis  powers  were  not 
ample  enough  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  He  granted  him 
a  two  months'  armistice  in  return  fur  the  evacuation  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  and  referred  him,  as  to  the  main  matter 
to  his  government.  The  Roman  senate  had  long  been  of 
opinion  thtit  Macedonia  must  give  up  all  her  possesaona 
abroad;  accordingly,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Philip 
appeared  in  Rome,  they  were  simply  asked  whether  tbej 
had  full  powers  to  renounce  all  Greece  and  in  particular 
Corinth,  Chulcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  when  they  said  that 
they  had  not,  the  negotiations  were  immediately  broken  off^ 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  With  the  help  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  succeeded  in  preventing  a  change  in  the  chief  com- 
mand— which  had  oflen  proved  so  injurious — and  in  pro- 
longing the  command  of  Flamininus;  he  obtained  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  and  the  two  former  commanderS| 
Publius  Galba  and  Publius  Villius,  were  instructed  to  place 
themselves  at  his  disposal.  Philip  resolved  once  more  to 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  To  secure  Greece,  where  all  the 
states  except  the  Acarnauians  and  Boeotians  were  now  in 
arms  against  him,  the  garrison  of  Corinth  was  augmented 
to  6,000  men,  while  he  himself,  straining  the  last  energiei 
of  exhausted  Macedonia  and  enrolling  children  and  old  men 
In  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  about  26,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  Macedonian 
phalangitae. 

Thus  the  fourth  campaign,  that  of  557,  began.     Fla- 
1^  mininus  despatched  a  part  of  the  fleet  against 

ScOatr^  the  Acarnanians,  who  were  besieged  in  Lieuoas , 
TiieBs^iy.  in  Greece  proper  he  became  by  stratagem  mas 
ter  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Boeotians  were  compelled  to  join  at  least  nomi> 
nally  the  alliance  against  Macedor'%.  Content  with  havicg 
thus  interrupted  the  communication  between  Corinth  and 
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Chalcis,  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  where  alone  a  decisive 
blow  could  be  struck.  The  great  difficulties  of  provision- 
ing the  army  in  a  hostile  and  for  the  most  part  desolate 
country,  which  had  often  hampered  its  operations,  were 
now  to  be  obviated  by  the  fleet  accompanying  the  army 
•long  the  coast  and  carrying  after  it  supplies  sent  froir. 
A  frica,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  decisive  blow  came,  how 
over,  earlier  tlian  Flamininus  had  expected.  Philip,  impar 
tient  and  confident  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  to  await  the 
enemy  on  the  Macedonian  frontier :  aft;er  assembling  his 
army  at  Dium,  he  advanced  through  the  pass  of  Tempe 
into  Thessaly,  and  encountered  the  army  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  in  the  district  of  Scotussa. 

The   Macedonian   and    Koman    armies — the  latter  of 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  contingents  of 
OynoMe-        the  Apolloniates   and   the   Athamanes,  by  the 
'*^**'  Cretans   sent  by   Nabis,  and   especially   by  a 

strong  band  of  Aetolians— contained  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  combatants,  each  about  26,000  men  ;  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, had  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  In  front  of  Scotussa, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Karadagh,  during  a  gloomy  day  of 
rain,  the  Roman  vanguard  unexpectedly  encountered  that 
of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  a  high  and  steep  hill  named 
Cynoscephalae,  that  lay  between  the  two  camps.  Driven 
back  into  the  plain,  the  Romans  were  reinforced  from  the 
camp  by  the  light  troops  and  the  excellent  corps  of  Aetolian 
cavalry,  and  now  in  turn  forced  the  Macedonian  vanguard 
back  upon  and  over  the  height.  But  here  the  Macedonians 
again  found  support  in  their  whole  cavalry  and  the  larger 
portion  of  their  light  infantry ;  the  Romans,  who  had  ven- 
tured forward  imprudently,  were  pursued  with  great  loss 
almost  to  their  camp,  and  would  have  wholly  taken  to 
flight,  had  not  the  Aetolian  horsemen  prolonged  the  combat 
in  the  plain  until  Flamininus  brought  up  his  rapidly 
arranged  legions.  The  king  yielded  to  the  impetuous  cry 
of  his  victorious  troops  demanding  the  contuiuance  of  the 
conflict,  and  hastily  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  soldiers  for 
the  battle,  which  neither  general  nor  soldiers  had  expected 
Vol   11—13 
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on  that  day.    It  was  important  to  occupy  the  hill,  which 
for  the  moment  was  quite  denuded  of  troops.    The  right 
wing  of  the  phalanx,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  arrived 
early  enough  to  form  without  trouble  in  battle  order  on  the 
height ;  the  left  had  not  yet  oome  up,  when  the  light  troopa 
uf  the  Macedonians,  put  to  flight  by  the  legions,  rushed  up 
tho  hill.     Philip  quickly  pushed  the  crowd  of  fugitives  pa4 
the  phalanx  into  th^  middle  division,  and,  without  waitii^ 
till  Nicanor  had  arrived  on  the  left  wing  with  the  other 
half  of  tite  phalanx  which  followed  more  slowly,  he  ordered 
the  right  phalanx  to  couch  their  spears  and  to  charge  down 
the  hill  ou  the  legions,  and  the  rearranged  light  in&ntry 
simultaneously  to  turn  them  and  take  them  in  flank.     The 
attack  of  the  phalanx,  irresistible  on  so  favourable  ground, 
shattered  the  Roman  infantry,  and  the  led  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  completely  beaten.     Nicanor  on  the  other  wing, 
when  he  saw  the  king  give  the  attack,  ordered  the  other 
half  of  the  phalanx  to  advance  in  all  haste ;  by  this  move- 
ment it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while  the  first  ranks 
were  already  rapidly  following  the  victorious  right  wing 
down  the  hill,  and  were  still  more  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  last  files  were  just  gain- 
ing the  height.    The  right  wing  of  the  Romans  under  these 
circumstances  soon  overcame  the   enemy's  lefl;    the  ele- 
phants alone,  stationed  upon  this  wing,  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  broken  Macedonian  ranks.     While  a  fearful  slaughter 
was  taking  place  at  this  point,  a  resolute  Roman  oflicer  col- 
Iect.e4  twenty  companies,  and  with  these  threw  himself  on 
the  victorious  Macedonian  wing,  which  had  advanced  so  (ar 
in  pursuit  of  the  Roman  lefl  that  the  Roman  right  came  to 
be  in  its  rear.     Against  an  attack  from  behind  tho  phalanx 
was  defenceless,  and  this  movement  ended  the  battle.     From 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  two  phalanxes  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Macedonian  loss  amounted  to  13,000, 
partly  prisoners,  partly  fallen — but  chiefly  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  Roman  soldiers  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  sign  of  surrender,  the  raising  of  the  sarwtae^ 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  slight.     Philip  escaped  to  L» 
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rissa,  and,  after  burning  all  his  papers  that  nobody  might 
be  oomproniised,  evacuated  Thessalj  and  returned  home, 
Simultaneously  with  this  great  defeat,  the  Macedoniana 
suffered  other  discomfitures  at  all  the  points  which  thej 
still  occupied ;  in  Caria  the  Rhodian  mercenaries  defeated 
the  Macedonian  corps  stationed  there  and  compelled  it  to 
dhut  itself  up  in  Stratonicea ;  the  Corinthian  garrison  was 
defeated  by  Nicostratus  and  his  Achaeans  with  severe  loss, 
and  Leucas  in  Acarnania  was  taken  by  assault  afler  a  heroic 
resistance.  Philip  was  completely  vanquished;  his  last 
allies,  the  Acamanians,  yielded  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae. 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  dic- 
tate peace ;    they    used    Uieir   power   without 
imriesof         abusing  it.     The  empire  of  Alexander  might  be 
''*"'*  annihilated ;   at  a  conference  of  the  allies  this 

proposal  was  actually  brought  forward  by  the  Aetolians. 
Bat  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  save  to 
demolish  the  rampart  protecting  Hellenic  culture  from  the 
Thracians  and  Celts  ?  Already  during  the  war  just  ended 
the  flourishing  Lysimachia  on  the  Thraoian  Chersonese  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Thracians — a  serious  warning 
for  the  future.  Flamininus,  who  had  clearly  perceived  the 
bitter  animosities  subsisting  among  the  Greek  states,  could 
never  consent  that  the  great  Roman  power  should  carry 
into  execution  the  spiteful  projects  of  the  Aetolian  confed» 
racy,  even  if  his  Hellenic  sympathies  had  not  been  as  much 
won  by  the  polished  and  chivalrous  king  as  his  Romaii 
national  feeling  was  offended  by  the  boastings  of  the 
Aetolians,  the  "  victors  of  Cynoscephalae,"  as  they  called 
themselves.  He  replied  to  the  Aetolians  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished,  and  that, 
besides,  they  were  their  own  masters  and  were  at  liberty  to 
put  an  end  to  Macedonia  if  they  could.  The  king  was 
treated  with  all  possible  respect,  and,  on  his  declaring  him* 
self  ready  now  to  entertain  the  demands  formerly  made,  an 
armistice  for  a  considerable  term  was  agreed  to  by  Flamini- 
nus in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  thr 
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furnishing  of  hostages,  among  whom  was  the  king's  soo 
Demetrius, — an  armistice  which  Philip  greatly  needed  ic 
order  to  expel  the  Dardani  out  of  Macedonia. 

The  final  regulation  of  the  complicated  affain  of 
ftMo  with  Greece  was  entrusted  by  the  senate  to  a  com* 
**■*"**"''**•  mission  of  ten  persons,  the  head  and  soul  of 
nrhich  was  Flamininus.  Philip  obtained  from  it  terms 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Carthage.  He  lost  all  his  for- 
eign possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Greece,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  while  he  retained  Maoedoni* 
proper  undiminished,  with  the  exception  of  some  unim 
portant  tracts  on  the  frontier  and  the  province  of  Orestis, 
which  was  declared  free — a.  stipulation  which  Philip  fell 
very  keenly,  but  which  the  Romans  could  not  avoid  pre- 
scribing, for  with  his  known  character  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  him  free  to  dispose  of  subjects  who  had  once  revolted 
from  their  allegiance.  Macedonia  was  further  bound  not 
to  conclude  any  foreign  alliances  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Rome,  and  not  to  send  garrisons  abroad  ;  she 
was  bound,  moreover,  not  to  make  war  out  of  Macedonia 
against  civilized  states  or  against  any  alliea  of  Rome  at  all, 
and  she  was  to  maintain  no  army  exceeding  5,000  men,  no 
elephants,  and  not  more  than  five  decked  ships ;  the  rest 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans.  Lastly,  Philip  en- 
tered into  symmachy  with  the  Romans,  which  obliged  him 
to  send  a  contingent  when  requested ;  indeed,  Macedonian 
troops  immediately  afterwards  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
legions.  Moreover,  he  paid  a  contribution  of  1,000  talents 
(£244,000). 

After  Macedonia  had  thus  been  reduced  to  complete 
political  nullity  and  was  lefl  m  possession  of 
only  as  much  power  as  was  needfiil  to  guard  th# 
frontier  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  the  Romans  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  the  possessions  ceded  by  the  king 
llio  Romans,  who  just  at  that  time  were  le^irning  by  experi 
ence  in  Spain  that  transmarine  province^j  were  a  very  dubi- 
ous gain,  and  who  had  by  no  means  begun  the  war  with  a 
vicH  to  the  acquisition  of  t<^rritory.  ^'''ok  non«  of  the  spoil 
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for  themselves,  and  thus  compelled  their  allies  also  it 
moderation.  They  resolved  to  declare  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  which  had  previously  been  under  Philip,  free ;  and 
Flamininus  was  commissioned  to  read  the  decree  to  that 
_^  effect  to  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Isthmian 

games  (558).  Thoughtful  men  doubtless  might 
ask  whether  freedom  was  a  blessing  capable  of  being  thun 
bestowed,  and  what  was  the  value  of  freedom  to  a  natior 
apart  from  union  and  unity ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  great 
and  sincere,  as  the  intention  of  the  senate  was  sincere  in 
conferring  the  freedom.* 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  were,  the  Illy-^ 
^^^  rian  provinces  eastward  of  Epidamnus,  which 

fell  to  Pleuratus  the  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  ren- 
dered that  state  of  robbers  and  pirates,  which  a  century 
before  had  been  humbled  by  the  Romans  (p.  91),  once  more 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  petty  principalities  in  those 
regions ;  some  districts  in  western  Thessaly,  which  Amy- 
nander  had  occupied  and  was  allowed  to  retain  ;  and  the 
three  islands  of  Faros,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  which  were 
presented  to  Athens  in  return  for  the  many  hardships  which 
she  had  suffered,  and  her  still  more  numerous  addresses  of 
thanks  and  courtesies  of  all  sorts.  The  Rhodians,  of  course, 
retained  their  Carian  possessions,  and  the  Pergamenes  re- 
tained Aegina.  The  remaining  allies  were  only  indirectly 
rewarded  by  the  accession  of  the  newly  liberated  cities  to 
TiM  the  several  confederacies.     The  Achaeans  were 

Je^eofc-  ^®  ^®^  treated,  although  they  were  the  latest 
*■*»**•  in  joining  the  coalition  against  Philip ;   appa- 

rently for  the  honourable  reason,  that  this  federation  was 
the  best  organized  and  most  respectable  of  all  the  Greek 
states.  All  the  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus 
xim  And  on  the  Isthmus,  and  consequently  Corinth  in 

^•***'*"*'        particular,  were  incorporated  with  their  league. 

*  There  are  still  extant  gold  staters,  with  the  head  of  Flamininus  aod 
the  inscriptioa  ^^T,  Quincti(u9y*  struck  in  Greece  under  the  government 
of  the  liberator  of  the  Hdlenee.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  is  ■ 
significant  compliment. 
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With  the  Aetolians  on  the  other  hand  the  Romana  used 
little  ceremony  ;  they  were  allowed  to  receive  the  towua  of 
Phocis  and  Locris  into  their  symmachy,  but  their  attempti 
to  extend  it  also  to  Acamania  and  Thessaly  were  in  part 
decidedly  rejected,  in  part  postponed,  and  the  Thessalian 
cities  were  organized  into  four  small  independent  confed^ 
raclea.  The  Rhodian  city-league  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
Lberation  of  Thasos,  Leronos,  and  the  towns  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states,  as  re- 
spected both  their  mutual  relations  and  their 
Nabkof  internal  condition,  was  attended  with  difficulty. 
The  most  urgent  matter  was  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans  since 
550,  in  which  the  duty  of  mediating  necessarily 
fell  to  the  Romans.  But  afler  various  attempti 
to  induce  Nabis  to  yield,  and  particularly  to  give  up  the 
city  of  Argos  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  Philip 
had  surrendered  to  him,  no  course  at  last  was  left  to  Flam^- 
ninus  but  to  have  war  declared  against  the  obstinate  petty 
robber-chieftain,  who  reckoned  on  the  well-known  grudge 
of  the  Aetolians  against  the  Romans  and  on  the  advance  of 
Antiochus  into  Europe,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  re* 
store  Argos.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  by  all  the  Hel- 
lenes at  a  great  diet  in  Corinth,  and  Flamininus  advanced 
into  the  Peloponnesus. accompanied  by  the  fleet  and  the 
Romano-allied  army,  which  included  a  contingent  sent  by 
Philip  and  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  emigrants  und^ 
Agesipolis,  the  legitimate  king  of  Sparta  (559). 
In  order  to  crush  his  antagonist  immediately  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  no  less  than  50,000 
men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and,  the  other  towns  being 
disregarded,  the  capital  itself  was  at  once  invested  ;  but  the 
desired  result  was  not  attained.  Nabis  had  sent  into  the 
field  a  consitlerablo  army  amounting  to  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  mercenaries,  and  he  had  confirmed  hit 
rule  afresh  by  a  complete  reign  of  terror — by  the  execution 
#n   masse  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  countrjr 
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whom  he  suspected.  Even  when  he  himself  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  Roman  army  and  fieet  resolved  to  yield 
and  to  accept  the  comparatively  favourable  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  Flamininus,  "the  people/'  that  is  to  say  the 
gang  of  robbers  whom  Nabis  had  domiciled  in  Sparta,  not 
without  reason  apprehensive  of  a  reckoning  after  the  vio- 
lory,  and  deceived  by  accompanying  lies  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  peace  and  as  to  the  advance  of  the  Aetolians 
and  Asiatics,  rejected  the  peace  offered  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, 3o  that  the  struggle  began  anew.  A  battle  took  place 
in  front  of  the  walls  and  an  assault  was  made  upon  them ; 
they  were  already  scaled  by  the  Romans,  when  the  setting 
on  fire  of  the  captured  streets  compelled  the  assailants  to 
retire. 

At  last  the  obstinate  resistance  came  to  an  end.     Sparta 
retained  its  independence  and  was  neither  com- 
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9f  Spartan  pcUcd  to  receive  back  the  emigrants  nor  to  join 
the  Achaean  league;  even  the  existing  mo- 
narchical constitution,  and  Nabis  himself,  were  left  intact. 
On  the  other  hand  Nabis  had  to  cede  his  foreign  posses- 
sions, Argos,  Messene,  the  Cretan  cities,  and  the  whole  coast 
besides ;  to  bind  himself  neither  to  conclude  foreign  alli- 
ances, nor  to  wage  war,  nor  to  keep  any  other  vessels  than 
two  open  boats ;  and  lastly  to  disgorge  all  his  plunder,  to 
give  to  the  Romans  hostages,  and  to  pay  to  them  a  war- 
oontribution.  The  towns  on  the  Laconian  coast  were  given 
to  the  Spartan  emigrants,  and  this  new  community,  who 
named  themselves  the  "  free  Laconians,"  in  contrast  to  th^ 
monarchically  governed  Spartans,  were  directed  to  enter 
the  Achaean  league.  The  emigrants  did  not  receive  back 
their  property,  as  the  district  assigned  to  them  was  regarded 
AS  a  compensation  for  it ;  it  was  stipulated  on  the  other 
hand,  that  their  wives  and  children  should  not  be  detained 
in  Sparta  against  their  will.  The  Achaeans,  although  by 
this  arrangement  they  gained  the  accession  of  the  frc€ 
Laconians  as  well  as  Argos,  were  yet  far  from  content, 
they  had  expected  that  the  dreaded  and  hated  Nabis  would 
be  superseded,  that  the  emigrants  would  be  brought  back, 
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Olid  mat  the  Achaean  symmaohy  would  be  extended  to  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  Unprejudiced  persons,  however,  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  Flamiuinus  managed  these  difficult  affairi 
as  fairly  and  justly  as  it  was  possible  to  man!»qe  them 
where  two  political  parties,  both  chargeable  with  unfairneaa 
and  injustice,  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  With  the  old 
and  deep  hostility  subsisting  between  the  Spartans  aiid 
Achaeans,  the  incorporation  of  Sparta  into  the  Achaean 
league  would  have  been  equivalent  to  placing  Sparta  under 
the  Achaean  yoke,  a  course  no  less  contrary  to  equity  than 
to  prudence.  The  restitution  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  a  government  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  twenty  years,  would  only  have  substituted  one 
reign  of  terror  for  another ;  the  plan  adopted  by  Flaijiini- 
nus  was  the  right  one,  just  because  it  failed  to  satisfy  either 
of  the  extreme  parties.  At  length  thorough  provision 
appeared  to  be  made  that  the  Spartan  system  of  robbery 
by  sea  and  land  should  cease,  and  that  the  'government 
there,  such  as  it  was,  should  prove  troublesome  only  to  its 
own  subjects.  It  is  possible  that  Flamininus,  who  knew 
Nabis  and  could  not  but  be  aware  how  desirable  it  w*as  that 
he  should  personally  be  superseded,  omitted  to  take  such  a 
step  from  the  mere  desire  to  have  done  with  the  matter  and 
not  to  mar  the  fair  impression  of  his  successes  by  compli 
cations  that  might  be  prolonged  beyond  all  calculation  ;  !j 
is  possible,  moreover,  that  he  sought  to  preserve  Sparta  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Achaeiin  confederacy  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  former  objection  relates  to  a 
point  of  secondary  importance ;  and  as  to  the  latter  view, 
it  is  far  from  probable  that  the  Romans  condescended  to 
fear  the  Achaeans. 

Peace  was  thus  established,  externally  at  least,  among 

the  petty  Greek  states.     But  the  internal  con- 
lation  «tf  "      dition  of  the  several  communities  also  furnished 

employment  to  the  Roman  arbiter.     The  Boeo- 
tians openly  displayed  their  Macedonian  tendencies,  even 
ailer  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  from  Greece ;  al 
though  Flamininus  had  at  their  request  allowed  the  Boeo 
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tians  who  were  in  the  service  of  Philip  to  return  home 
Brachyllas,  the  most  decided  partisan  of  Macedonia,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and 
Flamininus  was  otherwise  irritated  in  every  way.  He  bore 
it  with  unparalleled  patience ;  but  the  Boeotians  friendly  to 
Rome,  who  knew  what  awaited  them  afler  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  determined  to  put  Brachyllas  to  death,  and 
Flamininus,  whose  permission  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
ask,  at  least  did  not  forbid  them.  Brachyllas  was  accord- 
ingly killed ;  upon  which  the  Boeotians  were  not  content 
with  prosecuting  the  murderers,  but  lay  in  wait  for  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  passing  singly  or  in  small  parties  through 
their  territories,  and  killed  about  500  of  them.  This  was 
too  much  to  be  endured ;  Flamininus  imposed  on  them  a 
fine  of  a  talent  for  ev^  ry  soldier ;  and  when  they  did  not 
pay  it,  he  collected  the  nearest  troops  and  besieged  Coronea 
(558).  Now  they  betook  themselves  to  en- 
treaty ;  Flamininus  in  reality  desisted  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Achaeans  and  Athenians,  exacting  but  a 
very  moderate  fine  from  those  who  were  guilty  ;  and  al- 
though the  Macedonian  party  remained  continuously  at  the 
helm  in  the  petty  province,  the  Romans  met  their  puerile 
opposition  simply  with  the  forbearance  of  superior  power. 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  Flamininus  contented  himself  with 
exerting  his  influence,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  vio- 
lence, over  the  internal  affairs  especially  of  the  newly-freed 
communities ;  with  placing  the  councils  and  courts  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  bringing  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party  to  the  helm ;  and  with  attaching  as  much  as 
possible  the  civic  commonwealths  to  the  Roman  interest, 
by  adding  everything,  which  in  each  community  should 
have  fallen  by  martial  law  to  the  Romans,  to  the  common 
property  of  the  city  concerned.  The  work  was  finished  in 
the  spring  of  560 ;  Flamininus  once  more  a»- 
sembled  the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  com  muni* 
ties  at  Corinth,  exhorted  them  to  a  rational  and  moderate 
use  of  the  freedom  conferred  on  them,  and  requested  as  the 
only  return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Romans,  that  the) 
Vou  TT— 13* 
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would  within  thirty  days  send  to  him  the  Italian  captivei 
who  had  been  sold  into  Greece  during  the  Hannibalio  war 
Then  he  evacuated  the  last  fortresses  in  which  Rc«inan  gaiw 
risons  were  stationed,  Demetrias,  Chalcis  along  with  the 
smaller  forts  dependent  upon  it  in  Euboea,  and  Aorocorin^ 
tlius — ^thus  practically  giving  the  lie  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Aetolians  that  Rome  had  inherited  from  Philip  the  **  fet^ 
ters  "  of  Greece — and  departed  homeward  with  all  the  Ro> 
man  troops  and  the  liberated  captives. 

It  is  only  contemptible  disingenuousness  or  weakly  sen* 
timentality,  which  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
Romans  were  entirely  in  earnest  in  the  libera* 
tion  of  Greece ;  and  the  reason  why  the  plan  so  nobly  pro- 
jected resulted  in  so  wretched  a  structure,  is  to  be  sought 
only  in  the  complete  moral  and  political  disorganization  of 
the  Hellenic  nation.  It  was  no  small  matter,  that  a  mighty 
nation  should  have  suddenly  with  its  powerful  arm  brought 
the  land,  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  its 
primitive  home  and  as  the  shrine  of  its  intellectual  and 
higher  interests,  into  the  possession  of  full  freedom ,  and 
should  have  conferred  on  every  community  in  it  deliverance 
from  foreign  taxation  and  foreign  garrisons  and  the  un- 
limited right  of  self-government ;  it  is  mere  paltriness  that 
sees  in  this  nothing  save  political  calculation.  Political  cal- 
culation suggested  to  the  Romans  the  possibility  of  liberat- 
ing Greece ;  it  was  converted  into  a  reality  by  the  Hellenic 
sympathies  that  were  at  that  time  indescribably  powerful 
in  Rome,  and  above  all  in  Flaraininus  himself.  If  the  Ro- 
mans are  liable  to  any  reproach,  it  is  that  all  of  them,  and 
in  particular  Flamininns  who  overcame  the  well-founded 
scruples  of  the  senate,  allowed  the  magic  charm  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name  to  prevent  them  from  perceiving  in  all  its  extent 
the  wretched  character  of  the  Greek  states  of  that  period, 
and  from  putting  a  stop  at  once  to  the  proceedings  of  com- 
munities who,  owing  to  the  impotent  antipathies  that  pre- 
vailed alike  in  their  internal  and  their  mutual  relations, 
neither  knew  how  to  act  nor  how  to  keep  quiet.  As  things 
itood,  it  was  really  necessary  at  ^nce  to  put  an  end  to  suoL 
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a  freedom,  equally  pitiful  and  pernicious,  by  means  of  a 
superior  power  permanently  present  on  the  spot ;  the  feebk 
policy  of  sentiment,  with  all  its  apparent  humanity,  was  fiur 
more  cruel  than  the  sternest  occupation  would  have  been. 
In  Boeotia  for  instance  Rome  had,  if  not  to  instigate,  at 
least  to  permit,  a  political  murder  because  the  Romans  had 
resolved  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Greece  and,  conso* 
quently,  could  not  prevent  the  Greeks  friendly  to  Rome 
from  seeking  their  remedy  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  coun^ 
try.  But  Rome  herself  also  suffered  from  the  efiects  of 
this  indecision.  The  war  with  Antiochus  would  not  have 
Arisen  but  for  the  political  blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  dangerous  but  for  the  military  blun« 
der  of  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  the  principal  for^ 
tresses  on  the  European  frontier.  History  has  a  Nemeftit 
for  every  sin — for  an  impotent  craving  after  V^edono^  as 
well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THl   WAR   WITH   ANTIOCHUS   OF   IBIA* 

br  the  klDglom  of  Asia  the  diadein  of  the  Seleucijae 
had  been  woi*n  since  531  by  king  Antiochus  the 
Antioehus       Third,  the  crcatrgreat-grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.     He  had,  like  Philip,  begun  to 
reign  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  displayed  sufficient 
energy  and  enterprise,  especially  in  his  first  campaigns  in 
the  East,  to  warrant  his  being  without  ludicrous  impi*o- 
priety  addressed  in  courtly  style  as  "  the  Great."     ile  had 
succeeded — more,  however,  through  the  negligence  of  hi* 
opponents  and  of  the  Egyptian  Philopator  in  particular 
than  through  any  ability  of  his  own — in  restoring  in  some 
degree  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  reuniting  with 
his  crown  first  the  eastern  satrapies  of  Media  and  Par- 
thyene,  and  then   the  separate  state  which  Achaeus  had 
founded  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor.     A  first 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Egyptians  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
loss  of  which  he  sorely  felt,  had,  in  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  the  Trasimene  lake,  met  with  a  bloody  repulse  from 
Philopator  at  Raphia ;  and  Antiochus  had  taken  good  care 
not  to  resume  the  contest  with  Egypt,  so  long  as  a  man — 
even  though  he  were  but  an  indolent  one— occupied  the 
Egyptian  throne.     But,  afler  Philopator's  death 
(549),  the  right  moment  for  crushing  Egypt  ap- 
peared to  have  arrived  ;  with  that  view  Antiochus  entered 
into  concert  with  Philip,  and  had  thrown  himself  upon 
Coele-Syria,  while  Philip  attacked  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
When  the  Romans  int<.Tposed  in  that  quarter,  it  seemed  for 
•I  moment  as  if  Antiochus  would  make  common  cause  witk 
Philip  against  them — the  course  dictated  by  the  position  of 
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affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But,  not  fiu* 
seeing  enough  to  repel  at  once  with  all  his  energy  any  inter 
ference  whatever  by  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
Antiochus  thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  take  ad  van 
lage  of  the  subjugation  of  Philip  by  the  Romans  (which 
might  easily  be  foreseen),  iu  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
ai  Egypt,  which  he  had  previously  been  willing  to  share 
with  Philip,  for  himself  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  inti* 
mate  relations  of  Rome  with  the  court  of  Alexandria  and 
her  royal  ward,  the  senate  by  no  means  intended  to  be  in 
reality,  what  it  was  in  name,  his  *^  guardian ;  '^  firmly 
resolved  to  give  itself  no  concern  about  Asiatic  affairs  ex- 
cept in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hellespont,  it  allowed  the  great  king  to  take  his  course. 
He  himself  did  not  probably  contemplate  in  earnest  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  proper — which  was  more  easily  talked 
of  than  achieved — but  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Egypt  one  after  another,  and  at 
once  attacked  those  in  Cilicia  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. The  great  victory,  which  he  gained  in  556 
over  the  Egyptian  general  Scopas  at  Mount 
Panium  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  gave  him 
complete  possession  of  that  region  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  proper,  but  so  terrified  the  Egyptian  guardians  of 
the  young  king  that,  to  prevent  Antiochus  from  invading 
Egypt,  they  submitted  to  a  peace  and  sealed  it  by  the  be- 
trothal of  their  ward  to  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus. When  he  had  thus  achieved  his  first  object,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  followmg  year,  that  of  the  battle  of  Cyna 
scephalae,  with  a  strong  fleet  of  100  decked  and  100  open 
vessels  to  Asia  Minor,  to  take  possession  of  the  districUi 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt  on  the  south  and  west 
cx)a8t8  of  Asia  Minor — it  is  probable  that  tne  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment had  ceded  these  districts,  which  were  actually  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  to  Antiochus  under  the  peace,  and  had 
renounced  their  foreign  possessions  generally  in  Antiochus' 
favoui  -and  to  recover  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  whok 
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to  his  empire.    At  the  same  time  a  strong  Syrian  land-armj 
assembled  in  Sardes. 

This  enterprise  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Romans^ 
Difficnitiet  ^'^o  from  the  first  had  demanded  that  Philip 
withBoma  should  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  A»ia  Minor 
and  should  leave  to  the  Rhodlans  and  Pergamenes  their 
territory  and  to  the  free  cities  their  former  constitution  un- 
impaired, and  who  had  now  to  witness  Antiochus  taking 
possession  of  them  in  Philip's  place.  Attains  and  the  Rh<^ 
dians  found  themselves  now  directly  threatened  by  Antic* 
chus  with  precisely  the  same  danger  as  had  driven  them  a 
few  years  before  into  the  war  with  Philip ;  and  they  natu 
rally  sought  to  involve  the  Romans  in  this  war  as  well  as  in 
that  which  had  just  terminated.  Already  in 
555-6  At  talus  had  requested  from  the  Romans 
military  aid  against  Antiochus,  who  had  occupied  his  terri- 
tory while  the  troops  of  Attains  were  employed  in  the  Ro- 
man war.  The  more  energetic  Rhodians  even  declared  to 
king  Antiochus,  when  in  the  spring  of  557  his 
fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that 
they  would  regard  its  passing  beyond  the  Chelidonian 
islands  (ofl*  the  Lyclan  coast)  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and, 
when  Antiochus  did  not  regard  the  threat,  they,  emboldened 
by  the  accounts  that  had  just  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
scephalae,  had  immediately  begun  the  war  and  had  actually 
protected  against  the  king  the  most  important  of  the  Carian 
cities,  Caunus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Myndus,  and  the  island 
of  Samos.  Most  of  the  half-free  cities  had  submitted  to 
Antiochus,  but  some  of  them,  more  especially  the  impor 
tant  cities  of  Smyrna,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Lampsacus 
had,  on  learning  the  discomfiture  of  Philip,  likewise  taker* 
courage  to  resist  the  Syrian ;  and  their  urgent  entreatiet 
were  combined  with  those  of  the  Rhodians. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Antiochus,  so  far  as  he  was 
at  all  capable  of  forming  a  resolution  and  adhering  to  it 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  attach  to  hia 
empire  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia,  but  also  to  make 
joiiquests  on  his  own  behalf  in  Europe  and,  if  not  to  see* 
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at  any  rate  to  risk  on  that  account  a  war  with  Rome.  The 
Romans  had  thus  every  reason  to  comply  with  that  request 
of  their  allies,  and  to  interfere  directly  in  Asia ;  but  they 
showed  little  inclination  to  do  so.  They  not  only  delayed 
S8  long  as  the  Macedonian  war  lasted,  and  gave  to  Attalua 
nothing  but  the  protection  of  diplomacy  (which,  so  far, 
proved  in  the  first  instance  elective) ;  but  even  after  their 
victory,  while  they  doubtless  spoke  as  though  the  cities 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Philip  ought 
not  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  Antiochus,  and  while  the 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  Abydus,  Cius,  and  Myrina, 
figured  in  Roman  documents,  they  took  not  the  smallest 
step  to  give  efifect  to  it,  and  allowed  king  Antiochus  to  em- 
ploy the  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  to  introduce  his  own.  Jr. 
fact,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  to  his  landing  in 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  558  and  invading  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he  occupied  Sestus 
and  Madytus  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Thracian  barbarians  and  the  restoration  of  the 
destroyed  Lysimachia,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  chief 
stronghold  and  as  the  capital  of  the  newly  instituted  sa- 
trapy of  Thrace.  Flamininus  indeed,  who  was  entrusted 
veith  the  conduct  of  these  affairs,  sent  to  the  king  at  Lysi- 
machia envoys,  who  talked  of  the  integrity  of  the  Egyptian 
territory  and  of  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenes ;  but  noth- 
ing  came  of  it.  The  king  talked  in  reply  of  his  undoubted 
legal  title  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  conquered 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus,  explained  that  he  was  employed 
not  in  making  territorial  acquisitions  but  only  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  declined  the 
intervention  of  the  Romans  in  his  disputes  with  the  cities 
subject  to  him  in  Asia  Minor.  With  justice  he  was  enabled 
to  add  that  peace  had  already  been  concluded  with  Egypt 
and  that  the  Romans  were  thus  deprived  of  any  formal  pre- 
text for  interfering.*     The  sudden  return  of  the  king  tc 

*  Th«  definite  testimony  of  ineronymog,  who  placet  the  betroib* 
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Asia  occasioned  by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  the  yoang 
king  cf  Egypt,  ani  the  projects  which  it  suggested  of  t 
landing  in  Cyprus  or  even  at  Alexandria,  led  to  the  break- 
ing  off  of  the  conferences  without  coming  to  any  conclusioii, 
still  less  producing  any  result.  In  the  following 
year,  559,  Antiochui  returned  to  Lysiniachia 
with  his  fleet  and  army  reinforced,  and  employed  himself  in 
organizing  the  new  satrapy  which  he  destined  for  his  son 
Seleucus.  Hannibal,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  firom  Car- 
thage, came  to  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  singularly  honour^ 
able  reception  accorded  to  the  exile  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Rome.  Nevertheless  Flamininus 
in  the  spring  of  560  withdrew  all  the  Roman 
garrisons  from  Greece.  This  was  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  at  least  a  mischievous  error,  if  not  a 
criminal  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  knowledge ; 
for  we  cannot  dismiss  the  idea  that  Flamininus,  in  order  to 
carry  home  with  him  the  undiminished  glory  of  having 
wholly  terminated  the  war  jind  liberated  Hellas,  contented 
himself  with  superficially  covering  up  for  the  moment  the 
smouldering  embers  of  revolt  and  war.  The  Roman  states- 
man might  perhaps  be  right,  when  he  pronounced  any 
attempt  to  bring  Greece  directly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  any  intervention  of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic 
aflairs,  to  be  a  political  blunder ;  but  the  opposition  fer- 
menting in  Greece,  the  feeble  arrogance  of  the  Asiatic  king, 
the  residence,  at  the  Syrian  head-quarters,  of  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Romans  who  had  already  raised  the  West  in 
arms  against  Rome — all  these  were  clear  signs  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fresh  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenio 
£ast|  which  would  necessarily  seek  at  least  to  transfer 
Greece  from  the  clientship  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  states 

of  the  Syrian  princess  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  Epipbanes  in 
656,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hints  in  Liv.  xxziii.  40  and 

Appian.  Syr,  3,  and  with  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  in 
G61,  puts  it  beyond  n  doubt  that  the  interference  of  the  Ro> 
mHns  in  the  affairs  of  Eccypt  was  in  this  case  formally  uncallad 

for. 
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opposed  to  Rome,  and,  if  this  object  should  be  attained 
would  immediately  extend  the  circle  of  its  operations.  It 
is  plain  that  Rome  could  not  allow  this  to  take  place. 
When  Flamininus,  ignoring  all  these  sure  indications  of  war| 
withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Greece,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  made  demands  on  the  king  of  Asia  which  he  had  no 
mtention  of  employing  his  army  to  support,  he  overdid  his 
part  in  words  as  much  as  he  fell  short  in  action,  and  forgot 
his  duty  as  a  general  and  as  a  citizen  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  personal  vanity — a  vanity  which  wished  to  enjoy  the 
credit  of  having  conferred  peace  on  Rome  and  freedom  on 
the  Greeks  of  both  continents. 

Antiochus  employed  the  unexpected  respite  in  strength 
Pj^^j^         ening  his  position  at  home  and  his  relations  with 
Antio^  his   neighbours   before   beginning   the  war — in 

tor  war  which  he  was  the  more  resolved  to  engage,  tne 

more  the  enemy  appeared  to  procrastinate.     He 
now  (561)  gave  his  daughter   Cleopatra,  pre- 
viously betrothed,  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  Egypt. 
That  he  at  the  same  time  promised  to  restore  the  provinces 
wrested  from  his  son-in-law,  was  afterwards  affirmed  on  the 
part  of  Egypt,  but  probably  without  warrant ;  at  any  rate 
the  land  remained  actually  attached  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.* 
He  offered  to  restore  to  Eumenes,  who  had  in 
557  succeeded  his  father  Attains  on  the  throne 
of  Pergamus,  the  towns  taken  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
also  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  if  he  would  abandon 
the  Roman  alliance.    In  like  manner  he  bestowed  a  daugh- 
ter on  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  gainexl  the  Gala- 
tians  by  presents,  while  he  reduced  by  arms  the  Pisidians 


*  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Polybius  (xzyiiL  1),  which  the 

•eqael  of  the  history  of  Judaea  completely  confirms;  Eosebius  (p.  117, 

Jfot)  is  mistaken  in  making  Philometor  ruler  of  Syria.     We  certainly 

find  that  about  667  farmers  of  the  Syrian  taxes  made  their 

187 

payments  at  Alexandria  (Joseph,  xii.  4,  7) ;  but  this  doubtlcsi 

look  place  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  simply  be- 
cause the  dowry  of  Cleopatra  constituted  a  charge  on  those  reyenues , 
•nd  from  this  fery  circumstance  probably  arose  the  subsequent  dispute 
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who  were  constantly  in  revolt,  and  other  small  tribes.  Ex 
tensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Byzantines;  respect- 
ing the  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
concede  the  independence  of  the  old  free  cities  such  as 
Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  would  be  content  in  the  case  of 
(he  others  with  a  mere  formal  recognition  of  his  supremacy  ; 
he  even  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  ready  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Rhodians.  In  European  Greece 
he  could  safely  count  on  the  Aetolians,  and  he  hoped  tc' 
induce  Philip  again  to  take  up  arms.  In  fact,  a  plan  of 
Hannibal  obtained  the  royal  approval,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  receive  from  Antiochus  a  fleet  of  100  sail  and  a 
land  army  of  10,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  and  was  to 
employ  them  in  kindling  first  a  third  Punic  war  in  Car- 
thage, and  then  a  second  Hannibalio  war  in  Italy ;  Tyrian 
emissaries  proceeded  to  Carthage  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  there  (p.  241).  Finally,  good  results  were 
anticipated  from  the  Spanish  insurrection,  which,  at  the  time 
when  Hannibal  leA;  Carthage,  was  at  its  height  (p.  250). 

While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  from  far  and  wide 
Aetoiian  against  Rome,  it  was  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions, 
agSort**  ^^*^  Hellenes  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  who. 
Borne.  while  they  were  of  least  moment,  took  the  most 

important  steps  and  acted  with  the  utmost  impatience.  The 
exasperated  and  arrogant  Aetolians  began  by  degrees  to 
persuade  themselves  that  Philip  had  been  vanquished  by 
them  and  not  bv  the  Romans,  and  could  not  even  wait  till 
Antiochus  should  advance  into  Greece.  Their  policy  is 
briefly  expressed  in  the  reply,  which  their  strategvs  gave 
soon  afterwards  to  Flamininus,  when  he  requested  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Rome :  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  him  in  person,  when  the  Aetoiian  army  should 
encamp  by  the  Tiber.  The  Aetolians  acted  as  the  agents 
of  the  Syriar  'iing  in  Greece  and  deceived  both  parties,  by 
representing  to  the  king  that  all  the  Hellenes  were  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  him  as  their  true  deliverer,  and 
by  telling  those  in  Greece  who  were  disposed  to  listen  tc 
them  that  the  landing  of  the  king  was  nearer  than  it  was  ir 
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reality.  Thus  they  actually  succeeded  i\\  inducing  the  fool 
ish  obstinacy  of  Nabis  to  break  the  peace  and  to  rekindle  ir 
Greece  the  (lamo  of  war  two  years  afler  Flarnininus's  d& 
parture,  in  the  spring  of  562 ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  missed  their  aim.  Nabis  attacked  Gy  thiunii 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  free  Laconians  that  by  the  last  treaty 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  took  it ;  but 
the  experienced  strategtis  of  the  Achaeans,  Philopoemen,  de- 
feated him  at  the  Barbostbenian  mountains,  and  the  tyrant 
brought  back  barely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army  to  his  capital, 
in  which  Philopoemen  shut  him  up.  As  such  a  commence- 
ment was  no  sufficient  inducement  for  Antiochus  to  come 
to  Europe,  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
Sparta,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  by  gaining  these  impor- 
tant towns  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  embark.  In  iIk  first 
place  they  thought  to  become  masters  of  Sparta,  by  arrang- 
ing that  the  Aetolian  Alexamenus  should  march  with  1,000 
men  into  the  town  under  pretext  of  bringing  a  contingent 
in  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  should  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  away  with  Nabis  and  of  occupying  the  town. 
This  was  done,  and  Nabis  was  killed  at  a  review  of  the 
troops ;  but,  when  the  Aetolians  dispersed  to  plunder  the 
town,  the  Lacedaemonians  found  time  to  rally  and  slew 
them  to  a  man.  The  city  was  then  induced  by  Philopoe- 
men to  join  the  Achaean  league.  This  laudable  project  of 
the  Aetolians  had  thus  not  only  deservedly  failed,  but  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  of  uniting  almost  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.  It  fared 
little  better  with  them  at  Chalcis,  (or  the  Roman  party 
there  called  in  the  citizens  of  Eretria  and  Carystus  in 
Euboea,  who  were  favourable  to  Rome,  to  render  seasoih 
able  aid  against  the  Aetolians  and  the  Chalcidian  exiles. 
On  the  other  hand  the  occupation  of  Demetrias  was  success- 
ful, for  the  Magnetes  to  whom  the  city  had  been  assigned 
were,  not  without  reason,  apprehensive  that  it  had  been 
promised  by  the  Romans  to  Philip  as  a  prize  in  return  for 
his  aid  against  Antiochus ;  several  squadrons  of  Aetolian 
horse  moreoyer  managed  to  steal  into  the  town  under  the 
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pretext  of  escorting  Eurylochus,  the  recalled  head  of  the 
opposition  to  Rome.  Thus  the  Magnetes  passed  over 
partly  of  their  own  accord,  partly  by  compulsion,  lo  the 
tide  of  the  Aetolians,  and  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  make 
mofA  use  of  the  fact  at  the  court  of  the  Seleucid. 

Antiochus  took  his  resolution.  A  rupture  with  Rome^ 
jjj^j^^^^  in  spite  of  endeavours  to  postpone  it  by  the 
HMh^'^^  diplomatic  expedient  of  embassies,  oould  do 
thdBomaiu.     longer  be  avoided.     As  early  as  the  spring  of 

561  FlamininuSy  who  continued  to  have  the 
decisive  voice  in  the  senate  as  to  Eastern  affairs,  had  ex- 
pressed the  Roman  ultimatum  to  the  envoys  of  the  king, 
Menippus  and  Hegesianax ;  viz.,  that  he  should  either  evar 
cuate  Europe  and  dispose  of  Asia  at  his  pleasure,  or  retain 
Thrace  and  submit  to  the  Roman  protectorate  over  Smyrna, 
Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  Troas.  These  demands  had 
been  again  discussed  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  stronghold  and 
head-quarters  of  the  king  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  spring  of 

562,  between  Antiochus  and  the  envoys  of  the 

senate,  Publi us  Sulpicius  and  Publius  Villius; 
and  they  had  separated  with  the  conviction  on  both  sides 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  no  longer  possible.  Thence- 
forth war  was  resolved  on  in  Rome.     In  that  very  summer 

of  562  a  Roman  fleet  of  30  sail,  with  3,000 

192. 

soldiers  on  board,  under  Aulus  Atilius  Serranus 
appeared  off  Gy thium,  where  their  arrival  accelerated  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achaeans  and  Spar- 
tans ;  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  any  attempts  a&  a 
landing ;  a  land  army  was  expected  in  Greece  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  the  spring  of  562  Flamininus,  by  direction  of  the 
senate,  had  visited  Greece  to  thwart  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  evil 
effects  of  the  ill-timed  evacuation  of  the  country.  The 
A(tolians  had  already  gone  so  far  as  formally  to  declare 
war  in  their  diet  against  Rome,  But  Flamininus  succeeded 
m  preserving  Chalcis  to  the  Romans  by  throwing  into  it  a 
garrison  of  500  Achaeans  and  500  Pergamenes.     lie  madu 
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an  attempt  also  to  recover  Dcmetrias ;  and  the  Magnetes 
wavered.  Though  some  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  Antio- 
chus had  proposed  to  subdue  before  beginning  the  great 
war,  still  held  out,  he  could  no  longer  delay  his  landing, 
unless  he  was  willing  to  let  the  Romans  recover  all  the 
advantages  which  they  had  surrendered  two  years  before  by 
withdrawing  their  garrisons  from  Greece.  He  collected  the 
vessels  and  troops  which  were  at  hand — he  had  but  40 
decked  vessels  and  10,000  infantry,  along  with  500  horse 
and  6  elephants — and  started  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
for  Greece,  where  he  landed  in  the  autumn  of 

192. 

562  at  Pteleum  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  im 
mediately  occupied  the  adjoining   Demetrias.     About  the 
same  time  a  Roman  army  of  nearly  25,000  men  under  the 
praetor  Marcus  Baebius  landed  at  Apol Ionia.    The  war  waa 
thus  begun  on  both  sides. 

Everything  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  that  com* 
Attitadeof  prehensively  planned  coalition  against  Rome, 
powSS^^  of  which  Antiochus  came  forward  as  the  head, 
2S^?-  might  be  realized.  As  to  the  plan,  first  of  all, 
nibai.  Qf  stirring  up  enemies  to  the  Romans  in  Car- 

thage and  Italy,  it  was  the  fate  of  Hannibal  at  the  court  of 
Ephesus,  as  through  his  whole  career,  to  have  projected  his 
noble  and  lofty  schemes  for  the  behoof  of  people  narrow- 
minded  and  mean.  Nothing  was  done  towards  their  execu- 
tion, except  that  some  Carthaginian  patriots  were  compro- 
mised ;  no  choice  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  but  to  show 
unconditional  submission  to  Rome.  The  camarilla  would 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  Hannibal — he  was  too  inconven- 
iently great  for  court  cabals ;  and,  after  having  tried  all 
sorts  of  absurd  expedients — such  as  accusing  the  general, 
with  whose  name  the  Romans  frightened  their  children,  of 
concert  with  the  Roman  envoys — they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Antiochus  the  Great,  who  like  all  insignificant  mon< 
archs  plumed  himself  greatly  on  his  independence  and  waa 
Influenced  by  nothing  so  easily  as  by  the  fear  of  being 
ruled,  into  the  wise  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  him 
Belf  to  be  thrown  mtc  the  shade  bv  so  illustrious  a  man 
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AccordiDgly  it  was  in  solemn  council  resolved  that  the 
Phoenician  should  be  employed  in  future  only  for  subcrdi* 
nate  enterprises  and  for  giving  advice — ^with  the  reservation^ 
of  course,  that  that  advice  should  never  be  followed.  Han 
aibol  revenged  himself  on  the  mob  of  courtiers  by  accepting 
every  commission  and  brilliantly  executing  all. 

In  Asia  Gippadocia  adhered  to  the  great  king ;  Prusiaa 
Mftietof  of  Bithynia  on  the  other  hand  took,  as  usual,  tbe 
^  ^'  side  of  the  stronger.  King  Eumenes  remained 
faithful  to  the  old  policy  of  his  house,  which  was  now  at 
length  to  yield  to  him  its  true  fruit.  He  had  not  only  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  offers  of  Antiochus,but  had  constantly 
urged  the  Romans  to  a  war,  from  which  he  anticipated  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  The  Rhodians  and  By^*^ 
zantines  likewise  joined  their  old  allies.  Egypt  too  took 
the  side  of  Rome  and  offered  support  in  supplies  and  men  ; 
which,  however,  the  Romans  did  not  accept. 

In  Europe  the  result  mainly  depended  on  the  position 
M.Md  \^  ^'hich  Philip  of  Macedonia  would  lake  up.  True 
policy  ought  perhaps  to  have  induced  him,  not- 
withstanding all  the  injuries  or  short-comings  of  the  past,  to 
unite  with  Antioehus.  But  Philip  was  ordinarily  influenced 
not  by  such  considerations,  but  by  his  likings  and  dislik 
ings ;  and  his  hatred  was  naturally  directed  much  more 
against  the  faithless  ally,  who  had  left  him  to  contend  alone 
with  the  common  enemy,  had  sought  merely  to  seize  his 
own  share  in  the  spoil,  and  had  become  a  burdensome 
neighbour  to  him  in  Thrace,  than  against  the  conqueror, 
who  had  treated  him  respectfully  and  honourably.  Antio- 
ehus had,  moreover,  given  deep  offence  to  the  hot  temper  of 
Philip  by  the  setting  up  of  absurd  pretenders  to  the  Mace> 
donian  crown,  and  by  the  ostentatious  burial  of  the  Maoe« 
donian  bones  bleaching  at  Cynoscephalae.  Philip  therefore 
placed  his  whole  force  with  cordial  zeal  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Romans. 

The  second  power  of  Greece,  the  Achaean  league,  ad« 
The  ifleser  hered  no  less  decidedly  than  the  first  to  the  alli« 
Greek  statM.     ^^^  ^jj.jj  R^me.     Of  the  smaLftT  powers,  the 
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Thessalians  and  the  Athenians  held  by  Rome ;  among  the 
latter  an  Achaean  garrison  introduced  by  Flamininus  into 
the  citadel  brought  the  patriotic  party,  which  was  somewhat 
numerous,  to  reason.  The  Epirots  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  both  parties.  Th;i8| 
in  addition  to  the  Aetolians  and  the  Magnete-s  who  were 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Perrhaebiansi 
Antioehus  was  supported  only  by  Amynauder,  the  weak 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  foolish  designs  on  the  Macedonian  crown  ;  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, among  whom  the  party  opposed  to  Rome  was  still  at 
the  helm ;  and  by  the  Eleans  and  Messenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  with  the 
Aetolians  against  the  Achaean s.  This  was  indeed  a  hopeful 
beginning ;  and  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  with  abso- 
lute power,  which  the  Aetolians  deci'ced  to  the  great  king, 
seemed  insult  added  to  injury.  There  had  been,  as  usua), 
deception  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  the  countless  hordes  of 
Asia,  the  king  brought  up  a  force  scarcely  half  as  strong  as 
an  ordinary  consnhir  army  ;  and  instead  of  the  open  arms 
with  which  all  the  Hellenes  were  to  welcome  their  deliverer 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  one  or  two  bands  of  klephts  and 
some  dissolute  bodies  of  citizens  fraternized  with  the  king. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  Antioehus  anticipated  the 
Antiochiui  Romans  in  Greece  proper.  Chalcis  was  gar- 
in  Greece.  risoned  by  the  Greek  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
refused  the  first  summons ;  but  the  fortress  surrendered 
when  Antioehus  advanced  with  all  his  force  ;  and  a  Roman 
division,  which  arrived  too  late  to  occupy  it,  was  annihi* 
lated  by  Antioehus  at  Delium.  Euboea  was  thus  lost  to 
the  Romans.  Antioehus  also  nade  an  attempt  in  wint(^r,  i.'i 
concert  with  the  Aetolians  and  Acarnanians,  to  gain  Thee- 
•aly ;  Thermopylae  was  occupied,  Pherae  and  other  towra 
were  taken,  but  Appius  Claudius  came  up  with  2,000  men 
from  Apollonia,  relieved  Larisa,  and  took  up  his  position 
there.  Antioehus,  tired  of  the  winter  campaign,  preferred 
to  return  to  his  pleasant  quarters  at  Chalcis,  where  the  time 
was  spent  merrily,  and  the  king  even,  in  spite  of  his  fifl.y 
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years  and  his  warlike  Rchemes,  married  a  fair  Chalcidian, 
So  the  winter  of  562-3  passed,  without  Antio^ 
chus  doing   much   more  than   8<^iiding    letters 


hither    and   thither    through   Greece :    he  waged 
Roman  officer  remarked — by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  563  the  Roman  staff  arrired 
iw.  at    ApoUonia.      llie    commander-in-chief   waa 

UiABomaiu.  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  but  an  able  general  feared  both  by  his  soldiers  and 
by  the  enemy  ;  the  admiral  was  Gaius  Livius ;  and  among 
the  military  tribunes  were  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  con- 
queror of  Spain,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  after 
the  old  Roman  wont  did  not  disdain,  although  they  had 
been  consuls,  to  re-enter  the  army  as  simple  commanders 
of  legions.  They  brought  with  them  reinforcements  in 
ships  and  men,  including  Numidian  cavalry  and  Libyan  ele- 
phants sent  by  Massinissa,  and  the  permission  of  the  senate 
to  accept  auxiliary  troops  to  the  number  of  5,000  from  the 
extra-Italian  allies,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Roman 
forces  were  raised  to  about  40,000  men.  The  king,  who  In 
the  beginning  of  spring  had  gone  to  the  Aetolians  and  had 
thence  made  an  aimless  expedition  to  Acarnania,  on  learn 
mg  the  arrival  of  Glabrio,  returned  to  his  head-quarters  to 
begin  the  campaign  in  earnest.  But  through  his  own  incon- 
ceivable negligence  and  that  of  his  lieutenants  in  Asia  no 
reinforcements  reached  him,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  the 
weak  army — now  further  decimated  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion in  its  dissolute  winter-quarters — with  which  he  had 
landed  at  Pteleum  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Aetolians  too,  who  had  professed  to  send  such  enor- 
mous numbers  into  the  field,  now,  when  their  support  waa 
of  moment,  brought  to  their  cominnnder-in-chief  no  more 
than  4,000  men.  The  Roman  troops  had  already  began 
operations  m  Thessaly,  where  the  vanguard  in  concert  with 
the  Macedonian  army  arove  the  garrisons  of  Antiochus  out 
f.f  the  Tho^saiian  rr)wn«  ind  occuj)ied  the  territory  of  Uw 
Athamanos.  The  consul  witn  the  main  army  followed ;  th« 
whole  force  of  the  Romans  assembled  at  Larisa. 
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Instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  Asia  and  evacuat- 
Banie  at  ^^  ^^^  ^®^^  before  an  enemy  in  every  respect 
'^^nno-  superior,  Antiochus  resolved  to  entrench  him- 
self at  Thermopylae,  which  he  had  occupied, 
and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  great  army  from  Asia 
Tie  himself  took  up  a  position  in  the  principal  pass,  and 
commanded  the  Aetolians  to  occupy  the  mountain-path,  by 
which  Xerxes  had  formerly  succeeded  in  turning  the  Spai^ 
tans.  But  only  half  of  the  Aetolian  contingent  thought  fit 
to  comply  with  this  command  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
the  other  2,000  men  threw  themselves  into  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Hei^lea,  where  they  took  no  other  part  in  the 
battle  than  that  of  attempting  during  its  progress  to  sur- 
prise and  plunder  the  Roman  camp.  Even  the  Aetolians 
posted  on  the  heights  discharged  their  duty  of  watching 
with  remissness  and  reluctance;  their  post  on  the  Calii- 
dromus  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  Cato,  and  the 
Asiatic  phalanx,  which  the  consul  had  meanwhile  assailed  in 
front,  dispersed,  when  the  Romans  hastening  down  the 
mountain  fell  upon  its  flank.  As  Antiochus  had  made  no 
provision  for  any  case  and  had  not  thought  of  retreat,  the 
army  was  destroyed  partly  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly 
during  its  flight ;  with  difficulty  a  small  band  reached 
Demetrias,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  to  Chalcis  with 
500  men.  He  embarked  in  haste  for  Ephesus ;  Europe 
was  lost  to  him  all  but  his  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  even 
the  fortresses  could  be  no  longer  defended.  Chalcis  surren- 
fh«eeeoceo-  ^^^^ed  to  the  Romans,  and  Demetrias  to  Philip, 
pied  by  the  who  received  permission — as  a  compensation 
for  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  and 
then  abandoned  by  orders  of  the  consul — to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  communities  that  had  gone  over  to  Antio- 
chus in  Thessaly  proper,  and  even  of  the  territories  border- 
ing on  Aetolia,  the  districts  of  Dolopia  and  Aperantia.  All 
the  Greeks  that  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Antiochus 
hastened  to  make  their  peace ;  the  Epirots  humbly  besought 

pardon  for  their  ambiguous  coaduet,  the  Boeotians  surren^ 
Vol.  II.— 14 
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dered  at  discretion,  the  fileans  and  Messenians,  the  lattei 
after  a^me  struggle,  submitted  to  the  Aohaeans.  The  pre* 
diction  of  Hannibal  to  the  king  was  fulfilled,  that  no  depen^ 
denoe  at  all  could  be  placed  upon  the  Greeks,  \yho  would 
Ranfltanoe  Submit  to  any  conqueror.  Even  the  Aetoliana, 
afthe  A«io-  when  their  corps  shut  up  in  Heraclea  had  been 
compelled  after  obstinate  resistance  to  capitulate, 
attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  sorely  provoked 
Romans ;  but  the  stringent  demands  of  the  Roman  consul, 
and  a  consignment  of  money  seasonably  arriving  from 
Antaochus,  emboldened  them  once  more  to  break  off  the 
negotiations  and  to  sustain  for  two  whole  months  a  siege  in 
Naupactus.  The  town  was  already  reduced  to  extremitiee, 
and  its  capture  or  capitulation  could  not  have  been  long 
delayed,  when  Flamininus,  constantly  striving  to  save 
every  Hellenic  community  ftt>m  the  worst  consequences  of 
its  own  folly  and  from  the  severity  of  his  ruder  colleagues, 
interposed  and  arranged  in  the  first  instance  an  armistice  on 
tolerable  terms.  This  terminated,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
all  resistance  in  Greece. 

A  more  serious  war  was  impending  in  Asia — ^a  war 
Maritime  which  appeared  of  a  very  hazardous  character  on 
«^t  •o^  account  not  so  much  of  the  enemy  as  of  the 
fercroflsiiig  great  distance  and  the  insecurity  of  the  com- 
munications with  home,  while  yet,  owing  to  the 
short-sighted  obstinacy  of  Antiochus,  the  struggle  could  not 
well  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  in  his  own  country.  The  first  object  was  to  secure 
the  sea.  The  Roman  fleet,  which  during  the  campaign  in 
Greece  was  charged  with  the  task  of  interrupting  the  com* 
munication  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  whick 
had  been  successful  about  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Ther- 
mopylae  in  seizing  a  strong  Asiatic  transport  fleet  near 
Andros,  wa  thenceforth  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Romans  to  Asia  next  year  and  first 
of  all  in  driving  the  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
It  lay  in  tlie  harbour  of  Cyssus  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
tongue  of  land  that  projects    from  Ionia  towards  C<hioaj 
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thither  the  Roman  fleet  proceeded  in  search  of  it,  consiating 
of  75  Soman,  24  Pergamene,  and  6  Carthaginian,  decked 
Tessels  under  the  command  of  Gaiufi  Living.  The  Syrian 
admiral,  Polyxenidas,  a  I^hodian  emigrant,  had  only  70 
decked  vessels  to  oppose  to  it ;  but,  as  the  Roman  fleet  still 
expected  the  ships  of  Rhodes,  and  as  Polyxenidas  relied  on 
the  superior  seaworthiness  of  his  vessels,  those  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  particular,  he  immediately  accepted  battle.  At  the 
outset  the  Asiatics  succeeded  in  sinking  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels ;  but,  when  they  came  to  grapple,  Roman 
valour  prevailed,  and  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  swiAness 
of  their  rowing  and  sailing  that  the  enemy  lost  no  more 
than  23  ships.  During  the  pursuit  the  Roman  fleet  was 
joined  by  25  ships  from  Rhodes,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  in  those  waters  was  now  doubly  decisive.  The 
enemy's  fleet  thenceforth  kept  the  shelter  of  the  harbour  of 
Ephesus,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  a  second 
battle,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  allies  broke  up  for  the 
winter  ;  the  Roman  ships  of  war  proceeded  to  the  harbour 
of  Cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamus. 

Both  parties  were  busy  during  the  winter  in  preparing 
for  the  next  campaign.  The  Romans  sought  to  gaiu  over 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor ;  Smyrna,  which  had  perseveringly 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  get  possession  of  it, 
received  the  Romans  with  open  arms,  and  the  Roman  party 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Samoa,  Chios,  Erythrae,  Clazome* 
nae,  Phocaea,  Cyme,  and  other  places.  Antiochus  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing 
to  Asia,  and  with  that  view  he  made  zealous  naval  prepara- 
tions—employing Polyxenidas  to  flt  out  and  augment  thfl 
fleet  stationed  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal  to  equip  a  new 
fleet  in  Lycia,  Syiia,  and  Phoenicia;  while  he  further  col- 
lected in  Asia  Minor  a  powerful  land  army  from  all  re^ons 
of  his  extensive  empire.  Early  next  year  (564) 
the  Roman  fleet  resumed  its  operations.  Gaius 
Livius  left  the  Rhodian  fleet— which  had  appeared  in  good 
time  tnis  year,  numbering  86  sail — to  observe  that  of  the 
enemy  in  the  ofiing  of  Ephesus,  and  wont  with  the  greatei 
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portion  of  the  Roman  and  Pergamene  vessels  to  the  Hello 
spont  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  land  army  by  the  oapture  of  the 
fortresses  there.     Se»tus  was  already  occupied  and  Abydua 
reduced  to  extremities,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet  recalled  him.     The  Rhodian  admiral  Pausit*- 
tratus,  lulled  into  security  by  the   representations  of  hi& 
countryman  that  he  wished  to  desert  ^ora  Antiochus,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa ; 
be  himself  fell,  and  all  his  vessels  were  destroyed  except  five 
Rhodian  and  two  Coan  ships ;  Samos,  Phocaea,  and  Cyme  on 
hearing  the  news  went  over  to  Seleucus,  who  held  the  chief 
command  by  land  in  those  provinces  for  his  father.     But 
when  the  Roman  fleet  arrived  partly  from  Cane,  partly 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  was  afler  some  time  joined  by 
twenty  new  ships  of  the  Rhodians  at  Samos,  Polyxenidas 
was  once  more  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Ephesus.     As  he  declined  the  oflered  naval  battle,  and 
as,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  Roman  force,  an 
attack  by  land  was  out  of  the  question,  nothing  remained 
for  the  Roman  fleet  but  to  take  up  its  position  in  like 
manner  at  Samos.      A  division  meanwhile  proceeded   to 
Patara  on  the  Lycian  coast,  partly  to  relieve  the  Rhodians 
from   the   very   troublesome   attacks    that   were   directed 
against  them  from  that  quarter,  partly  and  chiefly  to  pi'e- 
vent  the  hostile  fleet,  which  Hannibal  was  expected  to  bring 
up,  from  entering  the  Aegean  Sea.     When  the  squadron 
sent  against  Patara  achieved  nothing,  the  new  admiral  Lucius 
Aemilius  Regillus,  who  had  arrived  with  20  war-vessels 
from  Rome  and  had  relieved  Gaius  Livius  at  Samos,  was  so 
indignant  that  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  whole  fleet ; 
his  officers  with  difl^iculty  succeeded,  while  they  were  on 
their  voyage,  in  making  him  understand  that  the  primary 
object  was  not  the  conquest  of  Patara  but  the  command  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  and  in  inducing  him  to  return  to  Samos. 
On  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucus  had  in  the  mean- 
while begun  the  siege  of  Pergaraus,  while  Antiochus  with 
his  chief  army  ravaged  the  Pergamene  territory  and  the  po» 
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sessions  of  the  Mytilenaeans  on  the  mainland ;  they  hoped 
to  crush  the  hated  Attalids,  before  Roman  aid  appeared, 
rhe  Roman  fleet  went  to  Elaea  and  the  port  of  Adrarayt* 
tium  to  help  their  ally  ;  but,  as  the  admiral  wanted  troops, 
he  accomplished  nothing.     Pergamus  seemed  lost ;  but  ths 
laxity  and  negligence  with  which  the  siege  was  conducted 
allowed  Eumenes  to  throw  into  the  city  Achaean  auxiliaries 
'inder  Diophanes,  whose  bold  and  successfii]  sallies  com- 
pelled the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  Antiochus  had  entrusted 
with  the  siege,  to  raise  it.     In  the  southern  waters  too  the 
projects  of  Antiochus  were  frustrated.     The  fleet  equipped 
and  led  by  Hannibal,  after  having  been  long  detained  by 
the  constant  westerly  winds,  attempted  at  length  to  readi 
the  Aegean  ;    but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  off 
Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,it  encountered  a  Rhodian  squadron 
under  Eudamus ;  and  in  the  battle,  which  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets,  the  excellence  of  the  Rhodian  ships  and  naval 
sflicers  carried  the  victory  over  Hannibal's  tactics  and  his 
numerical  superiority.     It  was  the  first  naval  battle,  and 
the  last  battle  against  Rome,  fought  by  the  great  Carthagin- 
ian.    The  victorious  Rhodian  fleet  then  took  its  station  at 
Patara,  and  there  prevented  the  intended  junction  of  the  two 
Asiatic  fleets.     In  the  Aegean  Sea  the  Romano-Rhodian 
fleet  at  Samos,  after  being  weakened  by  detaching  the  Per- 
gamene  ships  to  the  Hellespont  to  support  the  land  army 
which  had  arrived  there,  was  in  its  turn  attacked  by  that  of 
Polyxenidas,  who  now  numbered  nine  sail  more  than  his 
opponents.     On  December  23  of  the  uncorrected  calendar, 
according  to  the  corrected  calendar  about  the  end 
of  August,  in  564,  the  battle  took  place  at  the 
promontory  of  Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon ;  t\m 
Romans  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  totally 
surrounded  the  left  wing,  so  that  they  took  or  sank  42  ships. 
An  inscription  in  Satumian  verse  over  the  temple  of  the 
Lares  Permarini,  which  was  built  in  the  Campus  Mai  tins  is 
memory  of  this  victory,  for  many  centuries  thereafter  pro 
claimed  to  the  Romans  how  the  fleet  of  the  Asiatics  had 
been  defeated  before  the  eyes  of  king  Antiochus  and  of  all 
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his  Itnd  army,  aiid  how  the  Romans  thus  '^settled  Um 
mighty  strife  and  subdued  the  kings."  Thenceforth  the 
enemy's  ships  no  longer  ventured  to  show  themselves  am 
the  open  sea,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  obstruct  tlw 
STt^ssing  of  the  Roman  land  army. 

The  cor  queror  of  Zania  had  been  selected  at  Rome  to 
Bmdition  conduct  the  war  on  the  Asiatic  continent ;  he 
*•  ^^^  practically  exercised  the  supreme  command  for 

the  nominal  commander-in-chief^  his  brother  Lucius  Scipio^ 
whose  intellect  was  insignificant,  and  who  had  no  military 
pacity.  The  reserve  hitherto  stationed  in  Lower  Italy 
destined  for  Greece,  the  army  under  Glabrio  for  Asia* 
when  it  became  known  who  was  to  command  it,  5,000  vete- 
rans from  the  Hannibalic  war  voluntarily  enrolled,  to  fight 
once  more  under  their  beloved  leader.  In  the  Roman  July, 
but  according  to  the  true  time  in  March,  the  Scipios  arrived  at 
the  army  to  commence  the  Asiatic  campaign ;  but  they  were 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  themselves  involved,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  desperate  Aetoliaoa. 
The  senate,  finding  that  Flamininus  pushed  his  boundless 
consideration  for  the  Hellenes  too  far,  had  lefl  the  Aetolians 
to  choose  between  paying  an  utterly  exorbitant  war-contri- 
bution and  unconditional  surrender,  and  thus  had  driven  them 
anew  to  arms;  none  could  tell  when  this  warfare  among 
mountains  and  strongholds  would  come  to  an  end.  Scipio  got 
rid  of  the  inconvenient  obstacle  by  concerting  a  six^nontha* 
armistice,  and  then  entered  on  his  march  to  Asia.  As  the 
one  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  only  blockaded  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  the  other,  which  was  coming  up  from  the  south,  might 
daily  arrive  there  in  spite  of  the  squadron  charged  to  inter* 
eept  it,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  the  land  route  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  In  that 
direction  no  real  obstacles  were  to  be  anticipated ;  for 
Philip  of  Macedonia  might  be  entirely  depended  on,  Prusiaa 
king  ot  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
Roman  fleet  could  easily  establish  itself  in  the  straits.  The 
long  and  weary  march  along  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  was  accomplished  witliout    material  loss;   Philip 
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made  provision  on  the  one  hand  for  supplying  their  wants 
on  the  other  for  their  friendly  reception  by  the  Thradao 
barbarians.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  however,  partly 
with  the  Aetolians,  partly  on  the  march,  that  the  army  onl^ 
reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Myonnesu3.  But  the  marvellous  good  fortune  of  Scipio 
now  in  Asia,  as  formerly  in  Spain  and  Africa,  cleared  hif 
path  of  all  difficulties. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Myonnesus  Antiochus  so 
PMMeof  completely  lost  his  judgment^  that  in  Earope  he 
mtby'Se  causod  the  strongly-garrisoned  and  well-proTis* 
soniAiiA.  ioned  fortress  of  Lysimachia  to  be  evacui^ted  by 
the  garrison  and  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  &ithfully 
devoted  to  the  restorer  of  their  city,  but  forgot  even  to 
withdraw  in  like  manner  the  garrisons  or  to  destroy  the 
rich  magazines  at  Aenus  and  Maronea ;  and  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  he  opposed  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  landing 
of  the  Romans,  but  on  the  contrary,  while  it  was  taking 
place,  spent  his  time  at  Sardes  in  upbraiding  destiny.  It  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that,  had  he  but  provided  for  the  defence 
of  Lysimachia  down  to  the  no  longer  distant  dose  of  the 
summer,  and  moved  forw<ird  his  great  army  to  the  Helles* 
pont,  Scipio  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  *v.  the  JbAiropean  shore,  in  a  position  far  from 
being;  in  •  military  or  political  point  of  view,  secure. 

While  tibe  IComans,  afler  disembarking  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  pausfxl  for  some  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  to 
await  their  I'^ader  who  was  detained  behind  by  religious 
duties,  ambuBsadors  from  the  great  king  arrived  in  their 
camp  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Antiochus  offered  half  th 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  his  European  pos 
sessions  as  well  as  of  all  tiie  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  that 
had  gone  over  to  Rome ;  but  Scipio  demanded  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  all  Asia  Minor.  The 
former  terms,  he  declared,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
the  anny  still  been  before  Lysimachia,  or  even  on  tlie 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont ;  but  they  did  not  suflioc 
now,  when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  an!  knew  its  rider.     Thf 
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attempts  of  the  great  king  to  purchase  peace  from  hM 
antagonist  after  the  Oriental  manner  by  sums  of  money- 
he  offered  the  half  of  his  year's  revenues  ! — ^failed  as  they 
deserved ;  the  proud  burgess,  in  return  for  the  gratuitoof 
restoration  of  his  son  who  had  fallen  a  captive,  rewarded 
the  great  king  with  the  friendly  advice  to  make  peace  oo 
any  terms.  This  was  not  in  reality  necessary  :  had  the  king 
possessed  the  resolution  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  draw  the 
enemy  after  him  by  retreating  into  the  interior,  a  favoura- 
ble issue  was  still  by  no  means  impossible.  But  Antioohus^ 
irritated  by  the  probably  intentional  arrogance  of  hit 
antagonist,  and  too  indolent  for  any  persevering  and  con- 
sistent warfare,  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
expose  his  unwieldy,  heterogeneous,  and  undisciplined  mass 
iff  an  army  to  the  shock  of  the  Roman  legions. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sipylus  not  &r  from  Smyrna,  the 
Roman  troops  fell  in  with  the  enemy  late  in  the 


autumn  of  564.  The  force  of  Antiochus  num« 
bered  close  on  80,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  cavalry  ; 
the  Romans — who  had  along  with  them  about  5,000  Achae- 
ans,  Pergamenes,  and  Macedonian  volunteers — had  not 
nearly  half  that  number,  but  they  were  so  sure  of  victory 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  recovery  of  their  general  who 
had  remained  behind  sick  at  Elaea ;  Gnaeus  Domitius  took 
the  command  in  his  stead.  Antiochus,  in  order  to  be  able 
even  to  place  his  immense  mass  of  troops,  formed  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  were  placed  the  mass  of  the  light 
troops,  the  peltasts,  bowmen,  stingers,  the  mounted  archers 
of  the  Mysians,  Dahae,  and  Elymaeans,  the  Arabs  on  their 
dromedaries,  and  the  scythe-chariots.  In  the  second  diyislon 
the  heavy  cavalry  (the  Cataphractae,  a  sort  of  cuirassiers) 
were  stationed  on  the  flanks ;  next  to  these,  in  the  inter- 
mediate division,  the  Galhc  and  Cappadocian  infantry  ;  and 
fai  the  very  centre  the  phalanx  armed  afler  the  Macedonian 
fiishion,  16,000  strong,  the  flower  of  the  army,  which,  how 
ever,  had  not  room  in  the  narrow  space  and  had  to  b« 
drawn  up  in  double  files  32  deep.     In  the  space  between 
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the  two  divisions  were  placed  54  elephants,  distribated 
among  the  companies  of  the  phalanx  and  of  the  heav^ 
cavalry.  The  Romans  stationed  but  a  few  squadrons  oo 
the  lefl  wing,  where  the  river  gave  protection  ;  the  mass  of 
the  cavalry  and  all  the  light  armed  were  placed  on  the 
right,  which  was  led  by  Eumenes ;  the  l^ions  stood  in  the 
centre.  Eumenes  began  the  battle  by .  despatching  hie 
arohers  and  slingers  against  the  scythe-chariots  with  orders 
to  shoot  at  the  teams ;  in  a  short  time  not  only  were  these 
thrown  into  disorder,  but  the  camel-riders  stationed  next 
CO  them  were  also  carried  away,  and  even  in  the  second  line 
the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry  placed  behind  fell  into  con- 
fusion. Eumenes  now  threw  himself  with  all  the  Roman 
cavalry,  numbering  3,000  horse,  on  the  mercenary  infantry, 
which  was  placed  in  the  second  line  between  the  phalanx 
and  the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry,  and,  when  these  gave 
way,  the  cuirassiers  who  had  already  fallen  into  disorder 
also  fled.  The  phalanx,  which  had  just  allowed  the  light 
troops  to  pass  through  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
against  the  Roman  legions,  was  hampered  by  the  attack  of 
the  cavalry  in  flank,  and  compelled  to  stand  still  and  to 
form  front  on  both  sides — a  movement  which  the  depth  of 
its  disposition  favoured.  Had  the  heavy  Asiatic  cavalry 
been  at  hand,  the  battle  might  have  been  restored ;  but  the 
left  wing  was  shattered,  and  the  right,  led  by  Antiochus  in 
person,  had  driven  before  it  the  little  division  of  Roman 
cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  had  reached  the  Roman  camp, 
which  was  with  great  difiiculty  defended  from  its  attack.  In 
this  way  the  cavalry  were  at  the  decisive  moment  absent 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Romans  were  careful  not  to 
assail  the  phalanx  with  their  legions,  but  sent  against  it  the 
archers  and  slingers,  not  one  of  whose  missiles  failed  to 
take  effect  on  the  densely  crowded  mass.  The  phalanx 
nevertheless  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till  the  ele- 
phants stationed  in  the  interstices  became  frightened  and 
broke  the  ranks.  Then  the  whole  army  dispersed  in 
tumultuous  flight ;  an  attempt  to  hold  the  camp  failed,  and 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  dead  and  the  pnsonera 
Vor.  XL— 14* 
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pelled,  moreover,  to  oede  all  his  possessions  in  Eurcpe,  and 
all  the  territory  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Halyjs  throughout  its  course,  and  of  the  mountain-chain  of 
the  Taurus,  which  separa  yes  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  so  that  ha 
retained  nothing  in  the  Anatolian  peninsula  but  Qlicia* 
His  protectorate  over  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
Asia  Minor  of  course  ceased.  Even  beyond  the  I^maa 
frontier  Cappadocia  assumed  an  independent  attitude  tow- 
ards Asia  or  Syria,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was 
now  more  commonly  and  appropriately  called ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  satraps  of  the  two  Armenias,  Artaxiac 
and  Zariadris,  became  transformed,  under  the  influence  of 
Rome  if  not  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  treaty  of 
peace,  into  independent  kings  and  founders  of  new  dynasties. 
The  Syrian  king  forfeited  the  right  of  waging  aggressive 
war  against  the  states  of  the  West,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
defensive  war,  of  acquiring  territory  from  them  on  the  con« 
elusion  of  peace.  He  was  prohibited  from  navigating  the 
sea  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Qlicia 
with  ships  of  war,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  envoys, 
hostages,  or  tribute ;  from  keeping  more  than  ten  decked 
vessels,  except  in  the  event  of  a  defensive  war ;  from  tam- 
ing war-elephants ;  and  finally,  from  levying  mercenaries 
in  the  western  states,  or  receiving  political  refugees  and  de* 
serters  from  these  states  at  his  court.  He  gave  up  the  ves- 
sels of  war  which  he  possessed  beyond  the  prescribed  num- 
ber, the  elephants,  and  the  political  refugees  who  had  taken 
shelter  with  him.  The  great  king  received,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  title  of  a  friend  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  state  of  Syria  was  thus  by  land  and  sea  completely  and 
£)r  ever  dislodged  from  the  West ;  it  is  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  feeble  and  loose  organization  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  great  states  ooi^ 
quered  by  Rome,  never  afler  the  first  conquest  made  a 
second  appeal  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  land  lay  beyonu 
the  boundary  laid  down  by  the  Romans  for  their  protecto*^ 
rate,  escaped  w  th  a  money  fine  of  600  talents  (£146,000) ; 
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which  was  afterwards,  on  the  intercession  of  his  son-in-law 
Eumenes,  abated  to  half  that  sum. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  retained  his  territory  as  h 
itoody  and  so  did  the  Celts;  but  they  were  obliged  tc 
promise  that  they  would  no  longer  send  armed  bands  b^ 
yond  their  bounds — a  step  which  put  an  end  to  the  dis 
graceful  payments  of  tribute  which  many  of  the  towns  of 
Ajsia  Minor  made  to  them.  Rome  thus  conferred  on  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  a  real  bene6t,  which  they  did  not  full  to  re* 
pay  with  golden  chaplets  and  transcendental  panegyrics. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor  the  regulation  of 
The  free  ^^  territorial  arrangements  was  not  without 
Greek  cttiea.  difficulty,  especially  as  the  dynastic  policy  of 
Eumenes  there  came  into  collision  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Hansa.  At  last  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  to  the 
following  efiect.  All  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  free  and 
had  joined  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia, had  their  liberties  confirmed,  and  all  of  them,  except- 
ing those  previously  tributary  to  Eumenes,  were  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  different  dynasts  for  the 
future.  In  this  way  the  towns  of  Dardanus  and  Ilium, 
whose  ancient  affinity  with  the  Romans  was  traced  to  the 
times  of  Aeneas,  became  free,  along  with  Cyme,  Smyrna, 
Clazomenae,  Erythrae,  Chios,  Colophon,  Miletus,  and  other 
names  of  old  renown.  Phocaea  also,  which  in  spite  of  its 
capitulation  had  been  plundei*ed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet — although  it  did  not  fall  under  the  category  desig- 
nated in  the  treaty — received  back  by  way  of  compensation 
its  territory  and  its  freedom.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Graeco-Asiatic  Hansa  acquired  additions  of  territory  and 
other  advantages.  Rhodes  of  course  received  most  con- 
sideration ;  it  obtained  Lycia  exclusive  of  Telmissus,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Caria  south  of  the  Maeander ;  besides, 
Antiochus  guaranteed  the  property  and  the  claims  of  the 
Rhodians  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  exemption 
from  customs-dues  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

All  the  rest,  forming  by  &r  the  largest  share  of  the 
spoil,  fell  to  the  Attalids,  whose  ancient  fidelity 
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Somof^er^    ^  Rome,  as  well  as  the  hardships  endured  by 
f*Bii»-  Eumenes  in  the  war  and  his  personal  mer.tiB 

connection  with  the  issue  of  the  decisive  battle,  were  r» 
warded  by  Rome  as  no  king  ever  rewarded  his  ally.  En 
nenes  received,  in  Europe,  the  Chersonese  with  Lysi 
machia;  in  Asia — in  addition  to  Mysia  which  he  already 
possessed — the  provinces  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont 
Lydia  with  Ephesus  and  Sardes,  the  northern  district  ol 
Caria  to  the  Maeander  with  Tralles  and  Magnesia,  Great 
Phrygia  and  Lycaonia  along  with  a  portion  of  Cilicia,  the 
district  of  Milyas  between  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  and,  as  a 
port  on  the  southern  sea,  the  Lycian  town  Telmissus. 
There  was  a  dispute  afterwards  between  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  regarding  Pamphylia,  whether  it  lay  on  this  side 
of  or  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  whether  accordingly  it  be- 
longed to  the  former  or  to  the  latter.  He  further  acquired 
the  protectorate  over,  and  the  right  of  receiving  tribute 
from,  those  Greek  cities  which  did  not  receive  absolute 
freedom ;  but  it  was  stipulated  in  this  case  that  the  cities 
should  retain  their  charters,  and  that  the  tribute  should  not 
be  heightened.  Moreover,  Antiochus  had  to  bind  himself 
to  pay  to  Eumenes  the  350  talents  (£85,000)  which  he 
owed  to  his  father  Attalus,  and  likewise  to  pay  a  compensa- 
tion of  127  talents  (£31,000)  for  arrears  in  the  supplies  of 
corn.  Lastly,  Eumenes  obtained  the  royal  forests  and  the 
elephants  delivered  up  by  Antiochus,  but  not  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  burnt :  the  Romans  tolerated  no  naval 
power  by  the  side  of  their  own.  By  these  means  the  king- 
dom of  the  Attalids  became  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Asia 
what  Numidia  was  in  Africa,  a  powerful  state  with  an  abso- 
lute constitution  dependent  on  Rome,  destined  and  able  to 
keep  in  check  both  Macedonia  and  Syria  without  needing, 
except  in  extraordinary  ewes,  Roman  support.  With  this 
creation  dictated  by  policy  the  Romans  had  as  far  as  posei* 
ble  combined  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which 
was  dictated  by  republican  and  national  sympathy  and  by 
vanity.  About  the  affairs  of  the  mere  remote  East  beyond 
the  Taurus  and  Halys  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  gf'i 
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themselves  no  concern.     This  is  dearly  shown  by  the  termi 

of  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  still  more  decidedly  by 

the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  senate  to  guarantee  to  the 

town  of  Soli  in  Cilicia  the  freedom  which  the  Rhodiaiis  r& 

quested  for  it.     With  equal  fidelity  they  adaered  to  the 

fixed  principle  of  acquiring  no  direct  transmarine  posses* 

siona     After  the  Roman  fleet  had  made  an  expedition  to 

Crete  and  had  accomplished  the  release  of  the  Romans  sold 

thither  into  tlavery,  the  fleet  and  land  army  left  Asia  tow^ 

._  ards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  566 ;  on  which 

occasion  the  land  army,  which  again  marched 

through  Thrace,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 

general  suffered  greatly  on  the  route  from  the  attacks  of  the 

barbarians.     The  Romans  brought  nothing  home  from  the 

East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were  even  at  this  period 

usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape  assumed  by  the 

address  of  thanks— the  golden  chaplet. 

European  Greece  also  had  been  agitated  by  this  Asiatic 

flattieoMiit      ^^'*)  ^^^  needed  re-organization.     The  Aetolians, 
of  Ozeeoe.       ^[j^  jj^^  ^^^  y^^  learned  to  reconcile  themselves 

to  their  insignificance,  had,  after  the  armistice  concluded 
with  Scipio  in  the  spring  of  564,  rendered  inter- 
OoBflieu  course  between  Greece  and  Italy  difficult  and 
iiith^iS^  unsafe  by  means  of  their  Cephallenian  corsairs ; 
^*'*****™-  and  not  only  so,  but  even  perhaps  while  the 
armistice  yet  lasted,  they,  deceived  by  false  reports  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Asia,  had  the  folly  to  place  Amynan* 
der  once  more  on  his  Athamanian  throne,  and  to  carry  on 
a  desultory  warfiire  with  Philip  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
him  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Thessaly,  in  the  course 
of  which  Philip  suffered  several  discomfitures.  After  this, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Rome  replied  to  their  request  for 
peace  by  the  landing  of  the  consul  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilion 
He  arrived  among  the  legions  in  the  spring  of 
565,  and  after  fifteen  days'  siege  gained  posses* 
iiion  of  A  .ibracia  by  a  capitulation  honourable  for  thi 
garrison  ;  while  simultaneously  the  Macedonians,  lUyriantf 
Eptrota,  Acamani^ns,  and  Achaeans  fell  upon  the  Aetoliant 
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There  Has  no  such  thing  as  resistanoe  in  the  strict  senaei 
alter  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Aetolians  for  peace  the  Ro> 
maus  at  length  desisted  from  the  war,  and  granted  condi- 
tions which  must  be  reckoned  reasonable  when  viewed  ¥rith 
reference  to  such  pitiful  and  malicious  opponents.  His 
Aetolians  lost  all  cities  and  territories  which  were  ir  tha 
hands  of  their  adversaries,  more  especially  Ambracia  whicii 
afterwards  became  free  and  independent  in  consequence  of 
an  intrigue  concocted  in  Rome  agiunst  Marcus  Fulvius,  and 
Oen]a[dae]  which  was  given  to  the  Acaruanians ;  they  like- 
wise ceded  Cephallenia.  They  lost  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  and  were  in  that  respect  dependent  on  th€ 
foreign  relations  of  Rome.  Lastly,  they  paid  a  lai^  sum 
of  money.  Cephallenia  opposed  this  treaty  on  its  own 
account,  and  only  submitted  when  Marcus  Fulvius  landed 
on  the  island.  In  fiict,  the  inhabitants  of  Same,  who  feared 
that  they  would  be  dispossessed  from  their  well-situated 
town  by  a  Roman  colony,  revolted  after  their  first  sub- 
mission and  sustained  a  four  months'  siege ;  the  town,  how- 
ever, was  finally  taken  and  the  whole  inhabitants  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

In  this  case  also  Rome  adhered  to  the  principle  of  con- 
uiuw.i/m  fining  herself  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands. 
She  took  no  portion  of  the  spoil  for  herself,  ex- 
cept the  two  islands  of  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus,  which 
formed  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  possession  of  Corcyra 
and  other  naval  stations  in  the  Adriatic.  The  rest  of  the 
territorial  gain  went  to  the  allies  of  Rome.  But  the  two 
most  important  of  these,  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  were  by 
no  means  content  with  the  share  of  the  spoil  granted  to 
them.  Philip  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  not  without  rea- 
son. He  could  safely  affirm  that  the  chief  difiliculties  in  tha 
last  war^— difficulties  which  arose  not  from  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  but  from  the  distance  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
communications — had  boen  overcome  mainly  by  his  loyal 
aid.  The  senate  recognized  this  by  remitting  his  arrears 
of  tribute  and  sending  back  his  hostages ;  but  he  did  not 
receive  those  additions  to  his  territory  which  he  expected. 
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He  got  the  territory  of  the  Magnetes,  with  Dernetriaa 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Aetolians;  besides,  there 
practically  reniaincKl  in  his  hands  the  districts  of  Dolopia 
and  Athamania  and  a  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  also  the 
AetoJians  had  been  expelled  by  him.  In  Thrice  the  interior 
remained  under  Macedonian  protection,  but  nothing  waa 
fixed  as  to  the  co^t  towns  and  the  islands  of  Thasos  and 
Leranos  which  were  de  facto  iii  Philip's  hands,  while  the 
Chersonese  was  even  expressly  given  to  Eumenes ;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  £umenes  received  possessions 
In  Europe,  simply  that  he  might  in  case  of  need  keep  not 
only  Asia  but  Macedonia  in  check.  The  exasperation  of 
the  proud  and  in  many  respects  chivalrous  king  was  natural ; 
it  was  not  chicane,  however,  but  an  unavoidable  political 
necessity  that  induced  the  Romans  to  take  this  course* 
Macedonia  suffered  for  having  once  been  a  power  of  the 
first  rank,  and  for  having  waged  war  on  equal  terms  with 
Rome ;  there  was  much  better  reason  in  her  case  than  in 
that  of  Carthage  for  guarding  against  the  revival  of  her 
former  attitude  of  power. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Achaeans.    They  had,  in  the 
•me  course  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  gratified  their 

AnhMiiM  JQug  cherished  wish  to  include  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus within  their  confederacy ;  for  first  Sparta,  and 
then,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Asiatics  from  Greece,  Elis 
and  Messene  also  had  more  or  less  reluctantly  joined  it. 
The  Romans  had  allowed  this  to  take  place,  and  had  even 
tolerated  the  intentional  disregard  of  Rome  which  marked 
their  proceedings.  When  Messene  declared  that  she  wished 
to  submit  to  the  Romans  but  not  to  enter  the  confederacyi 
and  the  latter  thereupon  employed  force,  Flamininus  had 
not  failed  to  remind  the  Achaeans  that  such  separate 
arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  the  spoil  were 
in  themselves  unjust,  and  were,  in  the  relation  in  which  the 
Achaeans  stood  to  the  Romans,  more  than  unseemly  ;  and 
yet  in  his  very  impolitic  complaisance  towards  the  Hellenes 
he  had  substantially  allowed  the  Achaeans  their  will.  But 
the  matter  did  not  end  the-e.    The  Achaeans,  tormented 
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by  tliAir  dwai/ish  thirst  for  aggrandixementy  would  not 
lax  tlieir  hold  on  the  town  of  Plearon  in  Aetolia  whieii 
they  had  occupied  during  the  war,  but  compelled  it  to  boi 
come  a  member  of  their  league ;  they  bought  Zaoyntlmf 
from  Amynander  the  lieutenant  of  the  last  pooaeosory  and 
would  gladly  have  acquired  Aegina  also.  It  was  with 
reluctance  that  they  gave  up  the  former  island  to  Rome, 
and  they  heard  with  great  displeasure  the  good  advice  of 
Flamininus  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  their 
Peloponnesus. 

The  Achaeans  believed  it  their  duty  to  display  the  iod^ 
pendence  of  their  state  all  the  more,  the  1 


they  really  had ;  they  talked  of  the  rights  of 


'*'™***'  war,  and  of  the  faithful  aid  of  the  Achaeans  in 
the  wars  of  the  Romans ;  they  asked  the  Roman  envoys  at 
the  Achaean  diet  why  Rome  should  concern  herself  about 
Messene  when  Achaia  put  no  questions  as  to  Capua ;  and 
the  spirited  patriot,  who  had  thus  spoken,  was  applauded 
and  was  sure  of  votes  at  the  elections.  All  this  would 
have  been  very  right  and  very  dignified,  had  it  not  been 
much  more  ridiculous.  There  was  a  profound  justice  and  a 
still  more  profound  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  Rome, 
however  earnestly  she  endeavoured  to  establish  the  freedom 
and  to  earn  the  thanks  of  the  Hellenes,  yet  gave  them  noth- 
ing but  anarchy  and  reaped  nothing  but  ingratitude.  Un- 
doubtedly very  generous  sentiments  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellenic  antipathy  to  the  protecting  power,  and  the 
personal  bravery  of  some  of  the  men  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  movement  was  unquestionable;  but  this  Achaean 
patriotism  remained  not  the  less  a  folly  and  a  genuine  his- 
torical caricature.  With  all  that  ambition  and  all  that 
national  susceptibility  the  whole  nation  was,  from  the  high* 
est  to  the  lowest^  pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  sense  of 
impoten'*^.  Every  one  was  constantly  listening  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  Rome,  the  liberal  man  no  less  than  the 
servile ;  they  tnanked  heaven,  when  the  dreaded  decree  was 
not  issued  ;  they  were  sulky,  when  the  senate  gave  them  tc 
understand  that  they  would  do  well  to  yield  voluotarily  ia 
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order  that  they  might  not  need  to  be  compelled  ;  they  die 
what  they  were  obliged  to  do,  if  possible,  in  a  way  ofien* 
sive  to  the  Romans,  "  to  save  forms ; "  they  reported,  ex 
plained,  delayed,  equivocated,  and  when  all  this  would  no 
longer  avail  yielded  with  a  patriotic  sigh.  Their  proceed* 
Inga  might  have  claimed  indulgence  at  any  rate,  if  not  ap« 
proiral,  had  their  leaders  been  resolved  to  fight,  and  had 
they  preferred  the  destruction  of  the  nation  to  its  bondage  \ 
but  neither  Philopoemen  nor  Lycortas  thought  of  any  such 
political  suicide — they  wished,  if  possible,  to  be  free,  but 
they  wished  above  all  to  live.  Besides  all  this,  the  dreaded 
intervention  of  Rome  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  was 
not  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  Romans,  but  was  always  in- 
voked by  the  Greeks  themselves,  who,  like  boys,  brought 
down  on  their  own  heads  the  rod  whidi  they  feared.  The 
reproach  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  the  mass  of  the  learned 
in  Hellenic  and  post-Hellenic  times — that  the  Romans 
strove  to  stir  up  internal  discord  in  Greece— is  one  of  the 
most  foolish  absurdities  which  scholars  dealing  in  politics 
have  ever  invented,  it  was  not  the  Romans  that  carried 
strife  to  Greece— rwhich  in  truth  would  have  been  ''  carry- 
ing owls  to  Athens  " — ^but  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  dis* 
sensions  to  Rome. 

The  Achaeans  in  particular,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 

enlarge  their  territory,  totally  failed  to  see  how 

ftvvendie       much  it  would  have  been  for  their  own  good 

Spuw        that  Flamininus  had  not  incorporated  the  towns 


of  Aetolian  sympathies  with  their  league,  w^ 
quired  in  Lacedaemon  and  Messene  a  very  hydra  of  inte»- 
tioe  strife.  Members  of  these  communities  were  incessantly 
al  Rome,  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be  released  from  the 
odious  connection  ;  and  amongst  them,  characteristically 
enough,  were  even  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  Achaeans 
for  their  return  to  their  native  land.  The  Achaean  league 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  work  of  reformation  and 
restoration  at  Sparta  and  Messene;  the  wildest  refugees 
from  these  quarters  dictated  the  measures  of  the  diet 
Fou;  /ears  after  the  nominal  admission  of  Sparta  to  thf 
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confederacy  matters  came  to  an  open  war  and  to  an  in- 
sanely thorough  restoration,  in  which  all  the  slaves  on 
whom  Nabis  had  conferred  citizenship  were  once  more  sold 
into  slavery,  and  a  colonnade  was  built  from  the  proceeds 
in  the  Achaean  city  of  Megalopolis ;  the  old  state  of  prop 
erty  in  Sparta  was  re-established,  the  laws  of  Lycurgm 
were  superseded  by  Achaean  laws,  and  the  walls  wem 
pulled  down  (566).  At  last  the  Roman  senate 
was  summoned  by  all  parties  to  arbitrate  in 
reference  to  the  whole  matter — an  annoying  task,  whidi  was 
the  righteous  punishment  of  the  sentimental  policy  that  the 
senate  had  pursued.  Far  from  mixing  itself  up  too  much 
in  the^  affairs,  the  senate  not  only  bore  the  sarcasms  of 
Achaean  conceit  with  exemplary  composure,  but  even  mani- 
fested a  culpable  indifference  while  the  worst  outrages  were 
committed.  There  was  cordial  rejoicing  in  Achaia  when, 
afl«r  that  restoration,  the  news  arrived  from  Rome  that  the 
senate  had  found  fault  with  it,  but  had  not  annulled  it^ 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Rome,  except 
that  the  senate,  shocked  at  the  judicial  murder  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  Spartans  committed  by  the  Achaeans,  deprived 
the  diet  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Spartans — truly  a 
heinous  interference  with  the  internal  aifairs  of'  an  inde- 
pendent state  !  The  Roman  statesmen  gave  themselves  as 
little  concern  as  possible  about  this  tempest  in  a  nut^shell, 
as  is  best  shown  by  the  many  complaints  regarding  the 
superficial,  contradictory,  and  obscure  decisions  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  in  fact,  how  could  its  decisions  be  expected  to  be  clear, 
when  there  were  four  parties  from  Sparta  simultaneously 
speaking  against  each  other  at  its  bar  ?  Then  the  personal 
impression,  which  most  of  these  Peloponnesian  statesmen 
produced  in  Rome,  was  not  favourable ;  even  Flamininua 
shook  his  head,  when  one  of  them  showed  him  on  the  one 
day  how  to  perform  some  dance,  and  on  the  next  enteiv 
tained  him  with  affairs  of  state.  Matters  went  so  far,  that 
the  senate  at  last  lost  patience  and  informed  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  that  it  could  no  longer  listen  to  them,  and  that  they 
itt.  ra ight  do   what  they   chose  (572).     This  wai 
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Datural  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  not  right ;  situated 
as  the  Romans  were,  they  were  under  a  moral  and  political 
obligation  earnestly  and  consistently  to  rectify  this  nielao- 
choly  state  of  things.  Callicrates  the  Achaean,  who  went 
to  the  senate  in  575  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  de- 
mand a  consistent  and  sustained  intervention,  may  have 
had  somewhat  less  worth  as  a  man  than  his  countryman 
Philopoemen  who  was  the  main  founder  of  that  patriotic 
policy  ;  but  he  was  in  the  right. 

Thus  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  now 
Death  of  embraced  all  the  states  from  the  eastern  to  the 
Hwmibai.  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  no- 
where existed  a  state  that  the  Romans  would  have  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  fear.  But  there  still  lived  a  man  to  whom 
Rome  accorded  this  nire  honour — the  homeless  Cartha- 
ginian, who  had  raised  in  arms  against  Rome  first  all  the 
West  and  then  all  the  East,  and  whose  schemes  had  been 
frustrated  solely  perhaps  by  infamous  aristocratic  policy  in 
the  one  case,  and  by  stupid  court  policy  in  the  other.  An- 
tiochus  had  been  obliged  to  bind  himself  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  deliver  up  Hannibal ;  but  the  latter  had  escaped, 
first  to  Crete,  then  to  Bithynia,*  and  now  lived  at  the  court 
of  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  employed  in  aiding  the  latter 
in  his  wars  with  Eumenes,  and  victorious  as  ever  by  sea 
and  by  land,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  desirous  of  stirring 
up  Prusias  also  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  a  folly,  which,  as 
it  is  told,  sounds  very  &r  from  credible.  It  is  more  cei^ 
tain  that,  while  the  Roman  senate  deemed  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  have  the  old  man  hunted  out  in  his  last  asylum 
■—for  the  tradi^jon  which  inculpates  the  senate  appears  to 
deserve  no  credit — Flamininus,  whose  restless  vanity  sought 
after  new  opportunities  for  great  achievements,  undertook 

*  The  story  that  he  went  to  Armenia  and  at  the  request  of  king 
Artazias  built  the  town  of  Artaxata  on  the  Araxes  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  588 ; 
Flutaroh,  Luo.  81),  is  certainly  a  fiolion;  but  it  is  a  striking  oircum- 
•tance  that  Hannibal  should  have  become  mixed  up,  almost  like  Alex 
toder,  witl  Oriental  fables. 


[mo»£  in 

T*v^  larr  tt  aiu-r^r  ^inu  ztiai  Iiiani«i  a»  be  had 
ifcij-»«r-.i  3it  -Sr-^'^iu  inni  jeyr  :anH»  j^  ^  dok  to  viek 
— *  uua  VI*  ii:c  rlnuiOTTgTw     g  jkj  ;«»  lo  vbeC  aod  U 

Ut^  3it;«s  ^istia  uiiiOiC  "ais  :iEiffil  pciic*  if  Alia 
>'.2iciue«i  7  iTioi::  "ae  1=.*  ii.v<:or  ^a^cj^  ^^  Rome 
^"^  '  n  x:.  }i:rii'*ii»  'ssrrr.if  rvc^naoK  ;  ami.  vkea  Hanailai 
m-v  rs  1*  tuM  ;*,«wc  :_T  m— jKua^  ae  w«c4  {K-iwa^  He  kttd 
iwBir  7«^a  T.^cik^  -i:  in  «r^  ma  a  Ecosa,  fcr  ka  knew 
"ai:  Zm.inai^is^  i^i'i  tiK  ii.ia  :r  cunc^  TW  5«*r  <tf  his  death 
■  E:»>trsi^  .  7r  ca^ij  u  iai  a  ik*  ciCMr  half  of  the 
}-i±r  5*1.  *::  -a»s  «£«»  •:<  fLrnr-«iFT«:.  When  he 
vid>  um^  ILiin*'.  9'kS'  .TH^iSiiiifec  wi:h  doafacfiil 
«•*■«**  •  'jn  T •*««»-»; MI  c  >»:ilj :  We  had  lived  long 
tv^'tiiti  ^:  w^  rxif  "^'fss  wici'It  fcrowii.  x^  to  dght  his 
<«-:  '.«:<  :airr.»f  -m-.i  *it*r  F»  c.dc«  vaisffi  :he  Tcaneis  of  hit 
»&:  r-i  .*-r  m-Lrii  r^i  '^fcj  cee'c^  Ri:<E:ac :  and  he  vaa 
-■••r^-'^i.-:  i.:  Lto.:  :o  r:j  a^  a  =*«  sp^eccasor  vhil«  Rone 
o--Tir7-.  ^f^i  "ni*!  rja^  **  "*ae  >r  r^aK  •>rrtT»>wen  the  akip 
'»CiL:  rxf  ;<-   -r~  i:  :;*-:  'Sh'rz.  i::>i  :o  iieet  :aac  he  alone  waa 

:=•:  T  .■ :^Te  «-A:2^er*:«i  ;;»  «£orai.     Thex«  waa 

>  ■'*  :  -'rT  iv  c«:  :•:    >»  iisATC^.'tDCis^  when  he 

oiei  ;  r-  -  1  ~^'-;-  *— — --^  ^J  ^tesir*  of  stniggWii 

A:.:u:  :i£  &ir:.^  :.~r.  rr::^.'.v  :n  :h«  sune  Tear,  died 
!•.•»»  f  i!*  :;:•:  zmt.  --.-t:  :::■?  Koa: ins  were  wont  to 
*»?»■*•  :i'.;    :s   .:-x:':-Tr  r.   Pct'Lu*  Scipio.     On   him 

^rM-e  *ia:  i-w  s-.t-:  a^.  '-^  s.-ov^^^w*  »hi.4i  she  denied  to 
hi*  4L:ao.  -:?- — <-:•><#*.<  w;:  vi  iii  t^'.i.yi£  to  klm.  and  sik> 
cesses  which  :.:  :•  ".  He  r^i  a-iieo  :••  the  empire  SpaiBj 
Atrioa.  a:ii  As:a  ;  ir. ;  iiorie,  which  he  had  found  merelj 
the  tirs:  e^.mriiiir.irv  Y  hily.  ^^  a:  his  death  mistress  of 
ino  ?ivi;L2td  w^.rii.  He  h.ii.scii"  hi.i  so  man?  titles  of  vi^ 
lorv.  I  hat  s-me  of  irer*.  we-t  n;ai^  '.ver  to  his  brother  and 
his'cousin.*  Ar.i  vot  he  t.»  spent  his  last  veaiw  in  bitter 
cexraion,  and  died  vrhen  little  more  than  aHj  vears  of  agt 

*  AfricJATu.  Anagenoi,  HiipsUai. 
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in  voluntary  banishment,  leaving  orders  to  his  relatives  not 
to  bury  his  remains  in  the  city  for  which  he  had  lived  and 
in  which  his  ancestors  reposed.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
what  drove  him  from  the  city.  The  charges  of  oorrupti(»n 
and  embezzlement,  which  were  directed  against  him  and 
still  more  against  his  brother  Lucius,  were  beyond  doubt 
empty  calumnies,  which  do  not  satisfkctorily  account  for 
such  irritation  of  feeling ;  although  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  instead  of  simply  vindicating  himself  by 
means  of  his  account-books,  he  tore  them  in  pieces  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people  and  of  his  accusers,  and  summoned  the 
Romans  to  accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  The 
people  left  the  accusers  on  the  spot,  and  followed  Scipio  to 
the  Capitol ;  but  this  was  the  last  glorious  day  of  that 
illustrious  man.  His  proud  spirit,  his  belief  that  he  was 
different  from,  and  better  than,  other  men,  his  very  decided 
&mily-policy,  which  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Lucius 
especially  brought  forward  a  clumsy  man  of  straw  as  a 
hero,  gave  offence  to  many,  and  not  without  reason.  While 
genuine  pride  protects  the  heart,  arrogance  lays  it  open  to 
every  blow  and  every  sarcasm,  and  corrodes  even  an  origi* 
nally  noble-minded  spirit.  It  is  throughout,  moreover,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  natures  ns  that  of 
Scipio— strange  mixtures  of  genuine  gold  and  glittering 
tinsel — that  they  need  the  good  fortune  and  the  brllianoe 
of  youth  in  order  to  exercise  their  charm^  and,  when  tidf 
oharm  begins  to  fade,  it  is  the  charmer  himself  that  is  niotl 
puufolly  conscious  cf  the  change. 


CHAPTER  X 

THB   THIRD   MAOBDONIAV   WAE. 

Pbiup  or  Maosdovia  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Ireai 

ment  which  he  met  with  from  the  Romans  after 

Phmp'wtth  ^^  peace  with  Antiochus ;  and  the  subsequent 
^'"^  course  of  events  was  not  fitted  to  appease  hii 

wrath.  His  neighbours  in  Greece  and  Thrace,  mostly  com- 
munities that  had  once  trembled  at  the  Macedonian  name 
not  less  than  now  they  trembled  at  the  Roman,  made  it 
their  business,  as  was  natural,  to  retaliate  on  the  fallen  great 
power  for  all  the  injuries  which  since  the  times  of  Philip 
the  Second  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Macedonia. 
The  empty  arrogance  and  venal  anti-Macedonian  patriotism 
of  the  Hellenes  of  this  period  found  vent  at  the  diets  of  the 
different  confederacies  and  in  ceaseless  complaints  addressed 
to  the  Jioman  senate.  Philip  had  been  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  retain  what  he  had  taken  from  the  Aetolians  ;  but 
in  Thessaly  the  confederacy  of  the  Magnetes  alone  had 
formally  joined  the  Aetolians,  while  thasc  towns  which 
Philip  had  wrested  from  the  Aetolians  in  two  of  the  other 
Thessalian  confederacies — ^the  Thessalian  in  its  narrower 
dense,  and  the  Perrhaebian — were  demanded  back  by  the 
latter  on  the  ground  that  Philip  had  only  liberated  these 
towns,  not  conquered  them.  The  Athamanes  conceived  that 
Ihey  might  request  their  freedom  ;  and  Eumenes  demanded 
the  maritime  cities  which  Antiochus  had  possessed  in  Thraoe 
pro|)er,  especially  Aenus  and  Maronea,  although  in  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  the  Thracian  Chersorese  alone  had 
been  expressly  promised  to  him.  All  these  complaints  and 
numerous  minor  ones  from  all  the  neighbours  of  Philip  as 
to  his  supporting  king  Prusias  against  Eumenes,  as  to  com- 
petiti  m  in  trade,  as  to  the  violation  of  contracts  and  the 
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seizing  of  cattle,  were  poured  forth  at  Rome.  The  king  of 
Macedonia  had  to  submit  to  be  accused  by  the  sovereign 
rabble  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  accept  justice  or 
injustice  as  the  senate  chose ;  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
judgment  constantly  going  against  him  ;  he  had  to  submit 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  Thracian  coast  and  from 
the  Thessalian  and  Perrhaebian  towns,  and  courteously  to 
receive  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  came  to  see  whether 
everything  required  had  been  properly  done.  The  Romans 
were  not  so  indignant  against  Philip  as  they  had  been 
against  Carthage ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  many  respects  even 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  ruler ;  there  was 
not  in  his  case  so  reckless  a  violation  of  forms  as  in  that  of 
Libya ;  but  the  situation  of  Macedonia  was  at  bottom  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  Carthage.  Philip,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  man  to  submit  to  this  infliction  with 
Phoenician  patience.  Passionate  as  he  was,  he  had  after  his 
defeat  been  more  indignant  with  his  faithless  ally  than  with 
his  honourable  antagonist ;  and,  long  accustomed  to  pursue 
a  policy  not  Macedonian  but  personal,  he  had  regarded  the 
war  with  Antiochus  simply  as  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
instantaneously  revenging  himself  on  the  ally  who  had  dis- 
gracefully deserted  and  betrayed  him.  This  object  he  had 
attained ;  but  the  Romans,  who  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
Macedonian  was  influenced  not  by  friendship  for  Rome,  but 
by  enmity  to  Antiochus,  and  who  were  by  no  means  in  the 
habit  of  regulating  their  policy  by  such  feelings  of  liking 
and  disliking,  had  carefully  abstained  from  bestowing  any 
material  advantages  on  Philip,  and  had  preferred  to  confer 
their  favours  on  the  Attalids.  From  their  first  elevation 
the  Attalids  had  been  at  vehement  feud  with  Macedonia, 
•nd  were  politically  and  personally  the  objects  of  Philip's 
bitterest  hatred ;  of  all  the  Eastern  powers  they  had  cod« 
tributed  most  to  maim  Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  to  extend 
the  protectorate  of  Rome  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  last  war, 
when  Philip  had  voluntarily  and  loyally  embraced  the  side 
of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  part  with  Rome 
for  the  sake  of  their  very  existence.  The  Romans  had 
Vol.  n— 16 
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made  use  of  these  Attalids  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing 
in  all  essential  points  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus — the 
destruction  of  which  had  been  the  most  important  achieT^* 
mont  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  ailer  Alexander — and  of 
placing  alongside  of  Macedonia  a  state,  which  was  its  equal 
ill  point  of  power  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  client  of 
Rome.  In  the  special  circumstances  a  wise  sovereign,  d^ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  would  perhaps  have 
resolved  not  to  resume  the  unequal  struggle  with  Rome; 
but  Philip,  in  whose  character  the  sense  of  honour  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  noble,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  the 
most  potent  of  all  ignoble,  motives,  was  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  timidity  or  of  resignation,  and  nourished  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart  a  determination  once  more  to  try  the  hazard  of 
the  game.  When  he  received  the  report  of  fresh  invectives, 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  launched  against  Macedonia  at  the 
Thessalian  diets,  he  replied  with  the  line  of  Theocritus,  that 
his  last  sun  had  not  yet  set.* 

Philip  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  the  concealment 
of  his  deirsigns  a  calmness,  earnestness,  and  per- 
rears  of  severance  which,  had  he  shown  them  in  better 

times,  would  perhaps  have  given  a  different  turn 
to  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  particular  the  submissive- 
iiess  towards  Rome,  by  which  he  purchased  the  time  indis- 
pensable for  his  objects,  formed  a  severe  trial  for  the  fierce 
and  haughty  man ;  nevertheless  he  courageously  endured  it, 
although  his  subjects  and  the  innocent  occasions  of  the  quar- 
rel, such  as  the  unfortunate  Maronea,  paid  severely  foj'  the 
suppression  of  his  resentment.  It  seamed  as  if  war  could 
not  but  break  out  as  early  as  571  ;  but  by  Phi- 
lip's instructions,  his  younger  son,  Demetrius, 
rfiected  a  reconciliation  between  his  father  and  Rome,  where 
be  had  lived  sonie  years  as  a  hostage  and  was  a  great  favour- 
ite. The  senate,  and  particularly  Flamininus  who  managed 
Greek  affairs,  sought  to  form  a  lioman  party  in  Macedonia 
that  would   be  able  to  paralyze  the  exertions   of  Phili|i^ 
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which  of  coui-se  were  not  unknow  n  to  the  Romans ;  and  had 
seleoted  as  its  head,  and  perhaps  as  the  future  king  of  Mace- 
donia, the  younger  prince  who  was  passionately  attached  to 
Rome.  With  this  view  they  gave  it  cleaily  to  be  under- 
stock that  the  senate  forgave  the  father  for  the  sake  of  the 
son  ;  the  natural  effect  of  which  was,  that  dissensions  ar(«e 
ill  the  royal  household  itself,  and  that  the  king's  elder  son, 
Perseus,  who,  although  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  dis- 
paragement, was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  succession, 
sought  to  ruin  his  brother  as  his  future  rival.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Demetrius  was  a  party  to  the  Roman  intrigues; 
it  was  only  when  he  was  falsely  suspected  that  he  was  forced 
to  become  guilty,  and  even  then  he  intended,  apparently, 
nothing  more  than  flight  to  Rome.  But  Perseus  took  care 
that  his  father  should  be  duly  informed  of  this  design ;  an 
intercepted  letter  from  Flamininus  to  Demetrius  did  the 
rest,  and  induced  the  father  to  give  orders  that  his  son 
should  be  put  to  death.  Philip  learned,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  intrigues  which  Perseus  had  concocted ;  and  death 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  meditating  the  punishment  of  the 
fratricide  and  his  exclusion  from  the  throne.  He 
died  in  575  at  Demetrias,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
He  left  behind  him  a  shattered  kingdom  and  a  distracted 
household,  and  with  a  broken  heart  confessed  to  himself 
that  all  his  toils  and  all  his  crimes  had  been  in  vahi. 

His  son  Perseus  then  entered  on  the  government,  with- 
KingPer-  ^^^  encountering  opposition  either  in  Macedonia 
'"^  or  in  the  Roman  senate.     He  was  a  man  of 

stately  aspect,  expert  in  all  gymnastic  exercises,  reai'ed  id 
the  camp  and  accustomed  to  command,  imperious  like  his 
father  and  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  means.  Wine 
and  women,  which  too  often  led  Philip  to  forget  the  duties 
of  government,  had  no  charm  for  Perseus ;  he  was  as  steady 
and  persevering  as  his  father  had  been  thoughtless  and  im* 
Dulsive.  Philip,  a  king  while  still  a  boy,  and  attended  by 
■uceess  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  hud  been 
spoiled  and  ruined  by  destiny  ;  Perseus  ascended  the  throne 
in  his  thirty -fii'st  year,  and,  as  he  had  while  yet  a  boy  born« 
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a  part  in  the  unhappy  war  with  Rome  and  had  grown  up 
under  the  pressure  of  humiliation  and  under  the  idea  that  s 
revival  of  the  state  was  at  hand,  so  he  inherited  along  with 
the  kingdom  the  troubles,  resentments,  and  hopes  of  hia 
lather.  In  fact  he  entered  with  the  utmost  determination 
on  the  continuance  of  his  father's  work,  and  prepared  more 
fealously  than  ever  for  war  against  Rome ;  he  was  stimiK 
lated,  moreover,  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  by  no  meana 
indebted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Romans  for  his  wearing  the 
diadem  of  Macedonia.  The  proud  Macedonian  nation  look* 
ed  with  pride  upon  the  prince  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  marching  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
youth  ;  his  countrymen,  and  many  Hellenes  of  every  varie- 
ty of  lineage,  conceived  that  in  him  they  had  fcund  the 
proper  general  for  the  impending  war  of  liberation.  But 
he  was  not  what  he  seemed.  He  wanted  Philip's  genius 
and  Philip's  elasticity, — those  truly  royal  qualities,  which 
success  obscured  and  tarnished,  but  which  under  the  purify- 
ing power  of  adversity  recovered  their  lustre.  Philip  was 
self-indulgent,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  course  ;  but 
when  there  was  occasion,  he  found  within  himself  the  vigour 
necessary  for  speedy  and  earnest  action.  Perseus  devised 
comprehensive  and  subtle  plans,  and  prosecuted  them  with 
unwearied  perseverance ;  but,  when  the  moment  arrived 
for  action  and  his  plans  and  preparations  confronted  him  in 
stem  reality,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  work.  As  is 
the  wont  of  narrow  minds,  the  means  became  to  him  the 
end  ;  he  heaped  up  treasures  on  treasures  for  war  with  the 
Romans,  and,  when  the  Romans  were  in  the  land,  he  was 
unuble  to  part  with  his  golden  pieces.  It  is  a  significant  iu" 
dieation  of  character  that  afler  defeat  the  father  fii-st  has- 
tened to  destroy  the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  com- 
promise him,  whereas  the  son  took  his  treasure-chests  and 
embarked.  In  ordinary  times  he  miglit  have  made  au 
average  king,  as  good  as  or  better  than  many  others ;  but 
he  was  not  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  which 
was  from  the  first  a  hopeless  one  unless  some  extraordinary 
man  should  become  the  soul  of  the  movement 
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The  power  of  Macedonia  was  far  from  inconsiderable 
ReaonroMof  '^^  devotion  of  the  land  to  the  hoiise  of  the 
Macedonu.  Antigonids  was  unimpaired ;  in  this  one  respect 
the  national  feeling  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of 
political  parties.  A  monarchical  constitution  has  the  gre^t 
advantage,  that  every  change  of  sovereign  supersedes  old 
resentments  and  quarrels  and  introduces  a  new  era  of  differ* 
ent  men  and  fresh  hopes.  The  king  had  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  this,  and  had  begun  his  reign  with  a  general 
Amnesty,  with  the  recall  of  fugitive  bankrupts,  and  with  the 
remission  of  arrears  of  taxes.  The  hateful  severity  of  the 
&ther  thus  not  only  yielded  benefit,  but  conciliated  affection, 
to  the  son.  Twenty-six  years  of  peace  had  partly  of  them* 
selves  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  Macedonian  population, 
partly  given  opportunity  to  the  government  to  take  serious 
steps  towards  rectifying  this  which  was  really  the  weak 
point  of  the  land.  Philip  urged  the  Macedonians  to  marry 
and  raise  up  children  ;  he  occupied  the  coast  towns,  whose 
inhabitants  he  carried  into  the  interior,  with  Thracian  oolo- 
nists  of  reliable  valour  and  fidelity.  He  formed  a  barrier 
on  the  north  to  check  once  for  all  the  desolating  incursions 
of  the  Dardani,  by  converting  the  space  intervening  between 
the  Macedonian  frontier  and  the  barbarian  territory  into  a 
desert,  and  by  founding  new  towns  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. In  short  he  took  step  by  step  the  same  course  in 
Macedonia,  as  Augustus  afterwards  took  when  he  laid  afresh 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  army  was 
numerous— 30,000  men  without  reckoning  contingents  and 
hired  troops — and  the  younger  men  were  well  exercised  in 
the  constant  border  warfare  with  the  Thracian  barbarians 
It  is  strange  that  Philip  did  not  try,  like  Hannibal,  to 
organize  his  army  afler  the  Roman  fashion ;  but  we  can 
understand  it  when  we  recollect  the  value  which  the  Mace< 
donians  set  upon  their  phalanx,  often  conquered,  but  still 
believed  to  be  invincible.  Through  the  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue which  Philip  had  created  in  mines,  customs,  and  tenths, 
and  through  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, he  had  succeeded  in  replenishing  his  treasury  grana 
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ries,  and  arsenals.  When  the  war  began,  tnere  was  in  the 
Macedonian  treasury  money  enough  to  pay  the  existing 
army  and  10,000  hired  troops  for  ten  years,  and  there  wefrc 
in  the  public  magazines  stores  of  grain  lor  as  long  a  period 
(18,000,000  medimni  or  27,000,000  bushels),  and  arms  for 
an  army  of  three  times  the  strength  of  the  existing  one.  Id 
&ct,  Macedonia  had  become  a  very  difierent  state  from  ivhat 
it  was  when  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war 
with  Rome*  The  power  of  the  kingdom  was  in  all  respects 
at  least  doubled  :  with  a  power  in  every  point  of  view  fiir 
inferior  Hannibal  had  been  able  to  shake  Rome  to  its  foun 
dations. 

its  external  relations  were  not  in  so  &vourable  a  post* 
Attempted  ^^^'^^  '^^^  nature  of  the  case  required  that 
Jl^J;^^  Macedonia  should  now  take  up  the  plans  of 
**^"*'  Hannibal  and  Antiochus,  and  should  try  to  place 

herself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  all  oppressed  states 
against  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  certainly  threads  of 
intrigue  ramified  in  all  directions  from  the  court  of  Pydna. 
But  their  success  was  slight  It  was  indeed  asserted  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  Italians  was  wavering ;  but  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  fail  to  see  that  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  the  Samnite  wars  was  not  at  all  probable.  The  noo- 
turnal  conferences  likewise  between  Macedonian  deputies 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  which  Massinissa  denounced  at 
Rome,  could  occasion  no  alarm  to  serious  and  sagacious 
men,  even  if  they  were  not,  as  is  very  possible,  an  utter 
fiction.  The  Macedonian  court  sought  to  attach  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Bithynia  to  its  interests  by  intermarriages ; 
but  nothing  further  came  of  it,  except  that  the  immortal 
simplicity  of  the  diplomacy  which  seeks  to  gain  political 
ends  by  matrimonial  means  once  more  exposed  itself  to 
derision.  Eumenes,  whom  it  would  have  been  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  gain,  the  agents  of  Perseus  would  have  gladly 
put  out  of  the  way  :  he  was  to  have  been  murdered  a* 
Delphi  on  his  way  homeward  from  Rome,  where  he  liad 
been  active  against  Macedonia;  but  the  dastardly  projed 
miscarried. 
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Of  greater  moment  were  the  efforts  made  to  stir  up  the 
northern  barbarians  and  the  Hellenes  to  rebel 
lion  against  Rome.  Philip  had  conceived  the 
project  of  crushing  the  old  enemies  of  Macedonia,  the  Dar 
jani  in  what  is  now  Servia,  by  means  of  another  still  more 
barbarous  horde  of  Germanic  descent  brought  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Bastamae,  and  of  then  marching 
in  person  with  these  and  with  the  whole  avalanche  of  peo- 
ples thus  set  in  motion  by  the  land  route  to  Italy  and  in- 
vading Lombardy,  the  Alpine  passes  leading  to  which  he 
had  already  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre — a  grand  project, 
worthy  of  Hannibal,  and  doubtless  immediately  suggested 
by  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  this  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Aquileia  (p.  233),  which  was  formed  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  (573),  and  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  system  followed  elsewhere 
by  the  Romans  in  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  Italy. 
The  plan,  however,  was  thwarted  by  the  desperate  resist- 
ance of  the  Dardani  and  of  the  adjoining  tribes  concerned  ; 
the  Bastarnae  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  whole  horde 
were  drowned  in  returning  home  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
ice  on  the  Danube.  The  kini?  then  sought  at 
least  to  extend  his  clientship  among  the  chieflains 
of  the  Ulyrian  land,  the  modern  Dalmatia  and  northern 
Albania.  One  of  these  who  faithfully  adhered  to  Rome, 
Arthetaurus,  perished,  not  without  the  cognizance  of  Per- 
seus,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  whole,  Genthius  the  son  and  heir  of  Pleuratus,  was,  like 
his  father,  nominally  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  the  am 
bassadors  of  Issa,  a  Greek  town  on  one  of  the  Dalmatian 
islands,  informed  the  senate,  that  Perseus  had  a  secret  uop 
derstanding  with  the  young,  weak,  and  drunken  prince,  and 
that  the  envoys  of  Genthius  served  as  spies  for  Perseus  in 
Rome. 

In  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Macedonia  towards  the 

-  .  lower  Danube  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thra- 

cian  chieftains,  the  brave  and  sagacious  Ootyi^ 
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prince  of  the  Odrysians  and  ruler  of  all  eastern  Thrace 
from  the  Macedonian  frontier  on  the  Hebrus  (Maritza) 
down  to  the  fringe  of  coast  covered  with  Greek  towns,  wai 
in  the  closest  alliance  with  Perseus.  Of  the  other  minor 
chiefs  who  in  that  quarter  took  part  with  Rome,  one,  Abni- 
polis  prince  of  the  Sagaei,  was,  in  consequence  of  a  preds- 
tory  expedition  directed  against  Amphipolis  on  the  Strj 
mon,  defeated  by  Perseus  and  driven  out  of  the  country 
From  these  regions  Philip  had  drawn  numerous  ooloniats, 
and  mercenaries  were  to  be  had  there  at  any  time  and  in 
any  number. 

Among  the  unhappy  nation  of  the  Hellenes  Philip  and 
Greek  na-  Perseus  had,  long  before  declaring  war  against 
tionai party.  Rome,  Carried  on  a  double  system  of  proselyt- 
izing, attempting  to  gain  over  to  the  side  of  Macedonia  on 
the  one  hand  the  national,  and  on  the  other — if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  expression — the  communistic  party.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  whole  national  party  among  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  Greeks  was  now  favourable  at 
heart  to  Macedonia ;  not  on  account  of  isolated  unrighteous 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  deliverers,  but  because  tht 
restoration  of  Hellenic  nationality  by  a  foreign  power  in- 
volved  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  now,  when  it  was  in 
truth  too  late,  every  one  perceived  that  the  most  detestable 
form  of  Macedonian  rule  was  less  fraught  with  evil  fui 
Greece  than  a  free  constitution  originating  in  the  noblest 
intentions  of  honourable  foreigners.  That  the  most  able 
and  upright  men  throughout  Greece  should  be  opposed  to 
Rome  was  to  be  expected  ;  the  venal  aristocracy  alone  waa 
favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  here  and  there  an  isolated 
man  of  worth,  who,  unlike  the  great  majority,  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  future  of  the 
nation.  This  was  most  painfully  experienced  by  Eumenefa 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  main  supporter  of  that  extra 
neous  liberty  among  the  Greeks.  In  vain  he  treated  the 
cities  subject  to  him  with  every  sort  of  consideration ,  ic 
vain  he  sued  for  the  favour  of  the  communities  and  diets  by 
foir-sounding    words    and   still   better-sounding   gold  ]    he 
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learned  with  pain  that  his  presents  were  declined,  and  tha* 
all  the  statues  that  had  formerly  been  erected  to  him  were 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  honorary  tablets  were  melted 
down,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet,  «imulta> 

neously   throughout  the    Peloponnesus    (584). 

The  name  of  Perseus,  again,  was  on  every  one^a 
lips;  even  the  states  that  formerly  were  most  decidedl} 
anti-Macedonian,  such  as  the  Achaeans,  deliberated  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  directed  against  Macedonia ;  Byzan- 
Uum,  although  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
sought  and  obtained  protection  and  a  garrison  against  the 
Thracians  not  from  Eumenes,  but  from  Perseus,  and  in  like 
manner  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  joined  the  Mace* 
donian :  the  powerful  and  prudent  Rhodians  escorted  the 
Syrian  bride  of  king  Perseus  from  Antioch  with  their  whole 
magnificent  war-fleet — for  the  Syrian  war-vessels  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Aegean — and  returned  home  highly 
honoured  and  furnished  with  rich  presents,  more  especially 
with  wood  for  ship-building;  commissioners  from  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  consequently  subjects  of  Eumenes,  held 
secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  deputies  in  Samo* 
thrace.  That  sending  of  the  Rhodian  war-fleet  had  at  least 
the  aspect  of  a  demonstration ;  and  such,  certainly,  was  the 
object  of  king  Perseus,  when  he  exhibited  himself  and  all 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  under  pretext  of 
performing  a  religious  ceremony  at  Delphi.  That  the  king 
should  appeal  to  the  support  of  this  national  partisanship  in 
the  impending  war  was  natural  and  reasonable.  But  it  was 
wrong  in  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  fearful  economjie 
disorganization  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  w 
Macedonia  all  those  who  desired  a  revolution  in  matters  of 
property  and  of  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  the  commonwealths 
as  well  as  individuals  in  European  Greece — excepting  the 
Veloponnesus,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  in 
this  respect — were  involved  in  debt.  Instances  occurred  of 
one  dty  attacking  and  pillaging  another  merely  to  get 
money — the  Athenians,  for  example^  thus  attacked  Oropua 
Vol.  n.— 15* 
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id  among  the  Aetolians,  Perrhaebians,  and  Thessalian* 
formal  battles  took  phxe  between  those  that  had  property 
and  those  that  had  none.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
worst  outrages  were  perpetrated  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
among  the  Aetolians,  for  instance,  a  general  amnesty  was 
proclaimed  and  a  new  public  peace  was  made  up  solely  foi 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  putting  to  death  a  number 
of  emigrants.  The  Romans  attempted  to  mediate ;  but  their 
envoys  returned  without  suooessy  and  announced  tkat  both 
parties  were  equally  bad  and  that  their  animosities  were 
not  to  be  restrained.  In  thb  case  there  was,  in  fact^  no 
other  remedy  than  that  of  the  officer  and  the  executioner ; 
sentimental  Hellenism  b^an  to  be  as  repulsive  as  from  the 
first  it  had  been  ridiculous.  Yet  king  Perseus  sought  to 
gain  the  support  of  this  party,  if  it  deserve  to  be  called 
such — of  people  who  had  nothing,  and  least  of  all  an  hon- 
ourable name,  to  lose — and  not  only  issued  edicts  in  &vour 
of  Macedonian  bankrupts,  but  also  caused  placards  to  be  put 
up  at  Larisa,  Delphi,  and  Delos,  which  summoned  all 
Greeks  that  were  exiled  on  account  of  political  or  other 
offences  or  on  account  of  their  debts  to  come  to  Macedonia 
and  to  expect  full  restitution  of  their  former  honours  and 
estates.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they  came ;  the  social 
revolution  smouldering  throughout  northern  Greece  now 
broke  out  into  open  flame,  and  the  national-social  party 
there  sent  to  Perseus  for  help.  If  Hellenic  nationality  was 
to  be  saved  only  by  such  means,  the  question  might  well  be 
asked,  with  all  respect  for  Sophocles  and  Phidias,  whether 
the  object  was  worth  the  cost. 

The  senate  saw  that  it  had  delayed  too  long  already,  and 

Buptura         ^^^^  *^  ^*^  X\v[\^  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceed* 

vitb  Per-        ings.     The  expulsion  of  the  Thracian  chieftain 

Abrupolis  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 

and  the  alliances  of  Macedonia  with  the  Byzantines,  Aeto- 

lians,  and  part  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  were  equally  viola- 

tions  of  the  peace  of  557,  and  sufl^ced  for  the 

oflicial  war*manifesto :    tne  real  ground  of  wai 

was  that  Macedonia  was  seeking  to  convert  her  formal  »jv 
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ereigiity  into  a  real  one,  and  to  supplant  Rome  in  the  pro' 
tcctorate  of  the  Hellenes.     As  early  as  581  th*- 

ITI 

Roman  envoys  at  the  Achaean  diet  stated  pretty 
plainly,  that  an  alliance  with  Perseus  was  equivalent  to 

casting  off  the  alliance  of  Rome.     In  582  king 

Eumenes  came  in  person  to  Rome  with  a  long 
list  of  grievances  and  laid  open  to  the  senate  the  whole 
situation  of  affairs  ;  upon  which  the  senate  unexpectedly  in 
A  secret  sitting  resolved  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war, 
and  furnished  the  ports  of  Epirus  with  garrisons.  For  the 
sake  of  form  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Macedonia,  but  its 
message  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Perseus,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  recede,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  conclude 
with  Rome  a  new  alliance  on  really  equal  terms,  but  that 

he  looked  upon  the  treaty  of  557  as  cancelled  ; 

and  he  bade  the  envoys  leave  the  kingdom 
within  three  days.  Thus  war  was  practically  declared.  This 

was  in  the   autumn  of  582.     Perseus,  had  he 

172. 

wished,  might  have  occupied  all  Greece  and 
brought  the  Macedonian  party  everywhere  to  the  helm,  and 
he  might  perhaps  have  crushed  the  Roman  division  of  5,000 
men  stationed  under  Gnaeus  Sicinius  at  Apollonia  and  op- 
posed the  landing  of  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  who  al- 
i*eady  began  to  tremble  at  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  the  consular  Quintus  Marcius 
Philippus,  with  whom  he  stood  in  relations  of  hospitality, 
as  to  the  frivolousness  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  in  this  way  to  postpone 
the  attack  and  once  more  to  make  an  effort  for  peace  with 
Rome :  to  which  the  senate,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  replied  by  the  dismissal  of  all  Macedonians  from  Italy 
and  the  embarkation  of  the  legions.  Senators  of  the  older 
■diool  no  doubt  censured  the  "  new  wisdom  *'  of  their  ool 
league,  and  his  un-Roman  artifice ;  but  the  object  was 
gained  and  the  whiter  passed  away  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  Perseus.  The  Roman  diplomatists  made  ali 
the  more  zealous  use  of  the  interval  to  deprive  Perseus  of 
any  support  in  Greece.     They  were  sure  of  the  Achaeans 
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Even  the  patriotic  party  ainoDg  them — ^who  had  neithei 
agreed  with  those  social  movementa,  Dor  had  manifested 
aught  more  than  a  longing  after  a  prudent  neutrality — had 
no  idea  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Perseus , 
and,  besides,  the  opposition  party  there  had  now  been 
brought  by  Roman  intluence  into  power,  and  attached  itsdf 
absolutely  to  Rome.  The  Aetolian  league  had  doubtless 
asked  aid  from  Perseus  in  its  internal  troubles ;  but  the 
new  strategus,  Lyciscus,  chosen  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  was  more  of  a  Roman  partisan  than 
the  Romans  themselves.  Among  the  Thessalians  also  the 
Roman  party  retained  the  ascendancy.  Even  the  Boeotiaiu^ 
old  partisans  as  they  were  of  Maoedonia,  and  sunk  in  the 
utmost  financial  disorder,  had  not  in  their  collective  capacity 
declared  openly  for  Perseus ;  nevertheless  at  least  two  of 
their  cities,  Haliartus  and  Coronea,  had  of  their  own  accord 
entered  into  engagements  with  him.  When  on  the  complaint 
of  the  Roman  envoy  the  government  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy communicated  to  him  the  position  of  things,  he 
declared  that  it  would  best  appear  which  cities  adhered  to 
Rome,  and  which  did  not,  if  they  would  severally  pronounce 
their  decision  in  his  presence ;  and  thereupon  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  fell  at  once  to  pieces.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
great  structure  of  Epamiuondas  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans ;  it  actually  collapsed  before  they  touched  it,  and 
thus  indeed  became  the  prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
other  still  more  firmly  consolidated  leagues  of  Greek  cities.* 
With  the  forces  of  the  Boeotian  towns  friendly  to  Rome  the 
Roman  envoy  Publius  Leiitulus  laid  siege  to  Haliartus,  even 
before  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  in  the  Aegean. 

Chalcis  was  occupied  with  Achaean,  and  the  province  of 
Pwpara-  Orestis  with  Epirot,  forces  :  the  fortresses  of  the 
aojxB  for         Dassaretae  and  111  \-rians  on  the  west  frontier  of 

war.  TI4-        1      • 

Macedonia   were   «  ccupied    by    the   troops  of 
Gnaeus  Siciiiius  j    and  as  soon  as  the  navigation  was  re. 

*  The  legal  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  confederacj,  however,  took 
pUoe  not  at  this  time,  but  only  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (Paussa 
f  il  14,  4  ;  xvi.  tt). 
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Buined,  Larisa  received  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  Peif>cuk 
during  all  this  remained  inactive  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  land  beyond  his  own  territory,  when  in  the 
sprirg,  or  according  to  the  official  calendar  in  J..ne,  of 
583,  the  Roman  legions  landed  on  the  west 
coast.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Perseus  would 
have  found  allies  of  any  mark,  even  had  he  shown  as  much 
energy  as  he  displayed  remissness ;  but,  as  circumstances 
stood,  he  remained  of  course  completely  isolated,  and  those 
prolonged  attempts  at  proselytism  led,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  no  result.  Carthage,  Genthius  of  lilyria,  Rhodes  and  the 
free  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  Byzantium  hitherto  so 
very  friendly  with  Perseus,  offered  to  the  Romans  vessels 
of  war ;  which  they,  however,  declined.  Eumenes  put  his 
land  army  and  his  ships  on  a  war  footing.  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia  sent  hostages,  unsolicited,  to  Rome.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Perseus,  Prusias  11.  king  of  Bilhynia, 
remained  neutral.  No  one  stirred  in  all  Greece.  Antio* 
chus  iV.  king  of  Syria,  designated  in  court  style  '^  the  God, 
the  brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  the  "  Great,"  bestirred  himself,  but  only  to  wrest 
the  Syrian  coast  during  this  war  from  the  impotent  Egypt. 
But,  though  Perseus  stood  almost  alone,  he  was  no  con- 
Beginning  temptible  antagonist.  His  army  numbered 
of  the  war.  43^000  men  ;  of  these  21,000  were  phalangites, 
and  4,000  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cavalry  ;  the  rest  were 
chiefly  mercenaries.  The  whole  force  of  the  Romans  in 
Greece  amounted  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  Italian 
troops,  besides  more  than  10,000  men  belonging  to  Numid- 
ian,  Ligurian,  Greek,  Cretan,  and  especially  Pergamcne  con* 
tingents.  To  these  was  added  the  fleet,  which  n numbered 
jnly  40  decked  vessels,  as  there  was  no  fleet  of  the  enemy 
to  oppose  it — Perseus,  who  had  been  prohibited  from  build 
ing  ships  of  war  by  the  treaty  with  Rome,  was  just  erecting 
docks  at  Thessalonica — but  it  had  on  board  10,000  troops 
as  it  was  destined  chiefly  to  co-operate  in  sieges.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Gains  Lucretius,  the  land  army  by  thf 
lonsul  Publius  Licinius  C  *assus. 
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The  consul  leil  a  strong  division  in  Illyria  to  hftrasr 
rh  Bomaxtf  Macedonia  from  the  west,  while  with  the  mair 
*jjj^  force  he  started,  as  usual,'  from  Apollonia  foi 

Thessaly.  Perseus  did  not  think  of  distuibing 
their  arduous  march,  but  contented  himself  with  advancing 
into  Perrhaebia  and  occupying  the  nearest  fortresses.  He 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Ossa,  and  not  far  from  Larisa  the 
conflict  took  place  between  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  on 
both  sides.  The  liomans  were  decidedly  beaten.  Cotya 
with  the  Thracian  horse  had  defeated  and  broken  the  Italian, 
and  Perseus  with  his  Macedonian  horse  the  Greek,  cavalry  ; 
the  Romans  had  2,000  foot  and  200  horsemen  killed,  and 
600  horsemen  made  prisoners,  and  might  deem  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  cross  the  Peneius  without  hin- 
drance. Perseus  employed  the  victory  to  ask  peace  on  the 
same  terms  which  Philip  had  obtained  :  he  was  ready  even 
to  pay  the  same  sum.  The  Romans  refused  his  request : 
they  never  concluded  peace  aflcr  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case 
the  conclusion  of  peace  would  certainly  have  been  followed 
by  the  loss  of  Greece. 

The  wretehod  Roman  commander,  however,  knew  not 
Their  lax  ^^^^  ^^  where  to  attack  ;  the  army  marched  to 
•ndunsuo-  and  fro  ill  Thcssaly,  without  accomplishing  any- 
agementuf  thing  of  importance.  Perseus  might  have  as- 
sumed the  offensive;  he  saw  that  the  Romans 
were  badly  led  and  dilatory ;  the  news  had  passed  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece,  that  the  Greek  army  had  been  brilliant- 
ly victorious  in  the  first  engagement ;  a  second  victory  might 
lead  to  a  general  rising  of  the  patriot  party,  and,  by  com- 
mencing a  guerilla  warfare,  might  produce  incalculable 
results.  But  Perseus,  while  a  good  soldier,  was  not  a  gene- 
ral like  his  father ;  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  defensive 
war,  and,  when  things  took  a  different  turn,  he  felt  himself  as 
it  were  paralyzed.  He  made  an  unimportant  success,  which 
the  Romans  obtained  in  a  second  cavalry  combat  neai 
Phalanna,  a  pretext  for  reverting,  as  is  the  habit  of  narrow 
and  obstinate  minds,  to  his  first  plan  and  evacuating  The» 
saly.     This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  renouncing  all  idcA 
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of  a  Hellenio  insurrection  :  what  might  have  been  attaineo 
by  a  different  course  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing what  had  occurred,  the  Epirots  changed  sides, 
Thenceforth  nothing  serious  was  accomplished  on  eithei 
side.  Perseus  subdued  king  Genthius,  chastised  the  Dar- 
dani,  and,  by  means  of  Cotys,  expelled  from  Thrace  the 
Thracians  friendly  to  Rome  and  the  Pergamene  troops.  On 
the  other  hand  the  western  Roman  army  took  some  Illyriac 
towns,  and  the  consul  busied  himself  in  clearing  Thessaly 
of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  and  making  sure  of  Uie  tur- 
bulent Aetolians  and  Acamanians  by  occupying  Ambracia, 
But  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Romans  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  two  unhappy  Boeotian  towns  which  took  part 
with  Perseus;  Haliartus  was  captured  by  the  Roman 
admiral  Gaius  Lucretius,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery  ;  Goronea  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
consul  Grassus  in  spite  of  its  capitulation.  Never  had  a 
Roman  army  exhibited  such  wretched  discipline  as  the  force 
under  these  commanders.  They  had  so  disorganized  the 
army  that,  even  in  the  next  campaign  of  584, 
the  new  consul  Aulus  Hostilius  could  not  think 
of  undertaking  anything  serious,  especially  as  the  new 
admiral  Lucius  Hortensius  showed  himself  to  be  as  incapa- 
ble and  unprincipled  as  his  predecessor.  The  Heet  visited 
the  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast  without  result.  The  west- 
ern army  under  Appius  Glaudius,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Lychnidus  in  the  territory  of  the  Dassaretae,  sustained  one 
defeat  after  another :  afler  an  expedition  to  Macedonia  had 
been  utterly  unsuccessful,  the  king  in  turn  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  assumed  the  aggressive  with  the  troops 
which  were  no  longer  needed  on  the  south  frontier  in  conse> 
quence  of  the  deep  snow  blocking  up  all  the  passes,  took 
from  Appius  numerous  places  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners, 
and  entered  into  connections  with  king  Genthius ;  he  was 
able  in  &ct  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Aetolia,  while  Appius 
allowed  himself  to  be  once  more  defeated  in  Epirus  by  the 
garrison  of  a  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  besieged.  The 
Roman  main  army  made  two  attempts  to  penetrate  intc 
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Macedonia :  first,  over  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  then 
through  the  Thessalian  passes ;  but  they  were  nogligentiy 
planned,  and  both  were  repulsed  by  Perseus. 

The  consul  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  reoi^anizap 

Abiuea  is  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  army — a  work  which  was  above  ail 
thjumj  things  Leedful,  but  which  required  a  sterner 
man  and  an  officer  of  greater  mark.  Diadiarges 
and  furloughs  might  be  bought,  and  therefore  the  divisions 
were  never  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  were  put 
into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered  on  a 
great,  the  conmion  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale. 
Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  sua 
picions :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treachery  of  the  Aeto 
lian  cavalry,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its 
officers  were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Rome ;  and  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus  were  forced  by  fiilse  suspicions  into 
actual  revolt.  The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  im* 
posed  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they 
appealed  to  the  Roman  senate,  their  citizens  were  executed 
or  sold  into  slavery  :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera, 
and  similar  outrages  were  committed  at  Chalcis,  The  sen- 
ate interfered  in  earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberat;()n  of  the 
unfortunate  Coroneans  and  Abderites,  and  fo/bade  the 
Roman  magistrates  to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies 
without  leave  of  the  senate.  Gaius  Lucretius  ^as  unani- 
mously condemned  by  the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could 
not  alter  the  fact,  that  the  military  result  of  th<(se  first  two 
campaigns  had  been  null,  while  the  political  result  had  been 
a  foul  stain  on  the  Romans,  whose  extraordinary  successei 
in  the  east  were  based  in  no  small  degree  on  their  reputa* 
tion  for  moral  purity  and  soundness  as  compared  with  th€ 
scandals  of  Flellenic  administration.  Had  Philip  com- 
manded instead  of  Pei-seus,  the  war  would  probably  havo 
begun  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  and  the 
defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes  ;  but  Rome  was  forlonai€ 
3nough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in  her  blunders  by  hei 
Antagonists.    Perseus  was  content  with  entrenching  himsel/ 
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in  Macodonia— which  towards  the  south  and  west  's  a  '^rue 
mountain-fortress — ^as  in  a  beleaguered  town. 

The  third  oomrnander-in-chief  also,  whom  Rome  sent  tc 
^^^  Macedonia  in  585,  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus, 

1^**^  ^^'    already  mentioned  as  having  honourable  relationi 
^nia  of  hospitality  with  the  king,  was  not  at  all  equal 

pan  z'  to  his  far  from  easy  task«     He  was  ambitious  and 

enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.  His  hazardous 
scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus  west- 
ward of  Tempe,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  face  the  gar- 
rison of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  forct. 
through  impracticable  deiiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justi* 
fied  by  the  fact  of  its  success.  Not  only  might  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case 
retreat  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  after  the  passage, 
when  he  stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and 
the  strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempe  and 
Lapathus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
sea-shore  and  without  supplies  and  the  possibility  of  forag- 
ing for  them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when^ 
in  his  first  consulate,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  similarly 
surrounded  in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore 
his  name.  But  as  an  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  inca- 
pacity of  Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  com 
prebend  the  idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Romans 
otherwise  than  by  the  blockading  of  the  passes,  he  strangely 
gave  himself  over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  on 
the  Macedonian  side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and 
ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk. 
But  even  this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did 
not  rescue  the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced 
indeed  without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged  after  four 
days'  march  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and^  when 
the  king  came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to 
resume  the  position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impreg* 
nable  Tempe  surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed 
over  ita  rich  stores  to  the  enemy.    The  communication  witb 
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tho  south  was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army  ; 
Dut  Pot-seus  had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  formct 
weil-chosen  position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius, 
and  there  checked  the  fiirther  advance  of  the  Romans.  So 
•Hie  anniM  ^^®  Roman  army  remained,  during  the  rest  of 
^  ih«  the  summer  and  the  winter,  hemmed  in  in  the 

Slpios. 

&rthest  corner  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  the 
crossing  of  the  passes  was  c<3rtainly  a  success  and  the  first 
substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability  of 
the  Roman,  but  to  tho  blundering  of  the  Macedonian,  gen- 
eral. The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  The  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Cyclades,  pro- 
tected the  corn- vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could  do  nothing 
with  his  rexluoed  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Acliaia  was  prevented  from  coining  to  him  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribe<l  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison 
the  Roman  envoys ;  wiiereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it 
{superfluous  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since 
Genthius  was  now  forsooth  compelled,  independently  of  it, 
to  substitute  an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  to  Rome  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  hod  hitherto  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the 
side  of  the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years. 
In  fact  had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he 
might  easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  Romans.  A  Celtio  host  under  Clondicus — 10,000  horse* 
men  and  as  many  infantry— offered  to  take  service  with 
him  in  Macedonia  itself;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
pay.  hi  Hellas  ^oo  there  was  such  a  ferment  that  a  guerilla 
warfare  might  easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexter* 
ity  and  a  full  exchequer  ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to 
give  and  the  Greeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the  land 
remained  quiet. 
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At  length  tho  Romans  resolved  to  s'^nd  the  right  man  tc 
.   „  Greece.     This  was  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  son 

of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  Can- 
nae ;  a  man  of  the  old  nobility  but  of  humble  means,  and 
therefore  not  so  successful  in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle^ 
field|  where  he  had  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in 
Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria.     The  people  elected  him 

for  the  second  time  consul  in  the  year  586  on 

account  of  his  merits — a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.  He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man  :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous ;  an  incorruptible 
magistrate—"  one  of  the  few  Romans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,**  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him 
—and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commandoin- 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Greece 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 

As  soon  as  the  new  general  arrived  in  the  camp  at 
p«neiuifl  Heracleum,  he  gave  orders  for  the  i  Unguarded 
£pJ5'***'     pass  at  Pythium  to  be  surprised  by   Publius 

Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the  outposts 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  Elpius ;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and  was 

obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.  There,  on  the 
FniBA.  Roman  4th  of  September,  586,  or  on  the  22nd 

of  June  of  the  Julian  calendar — an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  a  scientific  Roman  officer  announced  be- 
forehand to  the  army  that  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen,  affords  in  this  case  the  means  of  determining  the  date 
—the  outposts  accidentally  fell  into  conflict  as  they  were 
watering  their  horses  afler  midday  ;  and  both  sides  deter. 
mined  at  once  to  give  the  battle,  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  postpone  till  the  following  day.  Passing  through 
the  ranks  in  person,  without  helmet  or  shield,  the  grey 
headed  Roman  general  arranged  his  men.  Scarce  were  they 
in  position,  when  the  formidable  phalanx  assailed  them  ;  th€ 
general  himself,  who  had  witnessed  many  a  hard  fight,  aftei 
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wards  acknowledged  that  he  had  trembled.  The  Roman 
vanguard  dispersed ;  a  Paelignian  cohort  was  overthrown 
and  almost  annihilated ;  the  legions  themselves  hurriedly 
retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  close  upon  the  Roman 
camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed.  The  uneven 
ground  and  the  hurried  pursuit  had  disordered  the  ranks  of 
the  phalanx  ;  the  Romans  in  single  cohorts  entered  at  every 
gap,  and  attacked  it  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear ;  the  Maoe 
donian  cavalry  which  alone  could  have  rendered  aid  looked 
calmly  on,  and  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king  among  the 
foremost ;  and  thus  the  fate  of  Macedonia  was  decided  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  3,000  select  phalangites  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  to  a  man ;  as  if  the  phalanx, 
which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydiia,  had  itself  wish- 
ed to  perish  there.  The  ovei*throw  was  fearful ;  20,000 
Macedonians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were  prison- 
ers. The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifleenth  day  after 
Paullus  had  assumed  the  command ;  all  Macedonia  submit^ 
ted  in  two  days.  The  king  fled  with  his  gold — he  still  had 
more  than  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000)  in  his  chest^-to  Samo- 
thrace,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  But  he 
himself  put  to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who 
was  to  be  called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Eumenes  ;  and  then  his  pages  and  remain- 
ing comrades  also  deserted  him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped 
that  the  right  of  asylum  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  clinging  to  a  straw.  An  attempt  to 
take  flight  to  Cotys  failed.  So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but 
the  letter  was  not  received,  because  he  had  designated  Lim- 
p  self  in  it  as  king.     He  recognized  his  fate,  and 

uken  sirrendered  to  the  Romans  at  discretion  with 

his  children  and  his  treasures,  pusillanimous  and 
weeping  so  as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  With  a 
grave  satisfaction,  and  with  thoughts  turning  rather  on  the 
mutability  of  fortune  than  on  his  own  preeent  success,  the 
consul  received  the  most  illustrious  captive  whom  Roman 
general  had  ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few 
years  Ailer,  as  a  state  prisoner,  at  Alba   on   the   Fncin< 
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Ittke ;  *  his  son  in  afler  years  earned  a  living  in  the  sum«. 
Italian  country  town  as  a  clerk. 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
had  subdued  and  Hellenized  the  £asty  144  years  aflcr  his 
death. 

That  the  tragedy,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  it<9 
Dof  tand  accompaniment  of  farce,  at  the  same  time  the 
«Ri>taav  of  war  against  "  king  "  Genthius  of  lllyria  was  also 
begun  and  ended  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Anicius 
within  thirty  days.  The  piratical  fleet  was  taken,  the  capi 
tal  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two  kings,  the  heir  of 
Aiezander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleuratus,  entered 
Rome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 

The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unsea- 
HaoedonU  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  had  brought 
broken  up.  qj^  Rome,  should  not  recur.  Macedonia  was 
abolished.  In  the  conference  at  Amphipolis  on  the  Stry* 
mon  the  Roman  commission  ordained  that  the  compact, 
thoroughly  monarchical,  and  united  state  should  be  broken 
up  into  four  republican  federative  leagues  moulded  on  the 
system  of  the  Greek  confederacies,  viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  that  of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  that  of  Pel  la  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly, 
and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  interior.  Intermarriages  be- 
tween persons  belonging  to  different  confederacies  were  to 
be  invalid,  and  no  one  might  be  a  freeholder  in  more  than 
one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  under  the  king,  as 
well  as  their  grown-up  sons,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  proceed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  death ;  the  Romans  still 
dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of  the  ancient 
loyalty.  The  law  of  the  land  and  the  former  constitution 
otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of  course 
nominated  by  election  in  each  community,  aud  the  power  in 
the  communities  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class.     The  royal  domains  and 

*  The  story,  that  the  Romans,  in  order  at  once  to  keep  the  promiM 
which  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  vengeance  on  hinDf  put  hiir 
to  death  by  depriving  him  of  aleep,  is  certainly  a  fable. 
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royalties  were  not  granted  to  the  oonfederacieSy  and  them 
were  specially  prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  a  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth ;  but 
in  596  they  were  again  permitted  to  work  lu 
least  the  silver-mines.*  The  importation  of  salt,  and  the 
«xportatioD  of  timber  for  ship-building,  were  prohibited. 
The  land-tax  hitherto  paid  to  the  kiDg  ceased,  and  the  con 
foxieracies  and  communities  were  left  to  tax  themselves; 
but  these  had  to  pay  to  Rome  half  of  the  former  land-tax, 
according  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amounting  in  all  to 
100  talents  annually  (£24,000).t  The  whole  land  was  for 
ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetrias  was  raxed ;  on 
the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  was  to  be  re- 
tained to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
Of  the  arms  given  up,  the  copper  shields  were  sent  to 
Rome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Romans  gained  their  object.  The  Macedonian 
land  still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of 
princes  of  the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  fr(»m  that 
time  to  the  present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

Illyna  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.     The  kingdom  of 

*  The  statement  of  CassiodoniB,  that  the  Macedonian  roines  were 

reopened  in  596,  receives  its  more  exact  interpretation  by 

means  of  the  coins.     No  gold  coins  of  the  foar  Macedoniaa 

are  extant ;  either  therefore  the  gold-mines  remained  closed,  or  the  gold 

extracted  was  converted  into  bars.    On  the  oiher  hand  there  certainlj 

exist  silver  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  (Amphipolis)  in  which  district 

the  silver-mines  were  situated.     For  the  brief  period,  during  which  they 

must  have  been  struck  (696-608),  the  number  of  them  is  rs- 

roarkably  grent,  and  proves  either  that  the  mines  were  very 

energetically  wrought,  or  that  the  old  royal  monf»y  was  recoined  in  largt 

quantity. 

f  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  *'reliefte4 
of  seignorial  imposts  und  taxes  "  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xzxviL  4)  doef 
not  neoessArily  require  us  to  assume  a  sub.<eqnent  remission  of  thesf 
taxes :  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius*  word^,  to  assume 
that  the  hitherto  seignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  con* 
dnaancc  of  the  constitution  granted  to  the  province  of  Maoodonta  bj 
Paullus  down  to  at  least  the  Augustan  age  (I<iv.  xlv.  32 ;  Justin,  xxziil 
^\  would,  it  is  true,  be  compfttiUe  also  with  the  ranussioo  of  tbA  U 
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nijrU  Genthius   was   split   up   into   three  small  free 

^'^'^^^  states.  There  too  the  freeholders  paid  the  half 
of  the  former  land-tax  to  their  new  masters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns,  which  had  adhered  to  Rome  and  in  re* 
turn  obtained  exemption  from  the  tax — an  exception  whidl 
there  wan  no  opportunity  to  make  in  the  case  of  Macedonia, 
ilie  Illyrian  piratic  fleet  was  confiscated,  and  preseDt«^d  to 
the  more  reputable  Greek  communities  along  that  coast 
The  constant  annoyances,  which  the  Illyrians  inflicted  on 
their  neighbours  by  means  of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this 
way  put  an  end  to,  at  least  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached  and 
^^  might  conveniently  be  used  against  Eumcnes, 

obtained  pardon  and  received  back  his  captive 
3on. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  north  were  settled,  and  Mace- 
donia also  was  at  last  released  from  the  yoke  of  monarchy, 
in  fact  Greece  was  more  fi*ee  than  ever ;  a  king  no  longer 
existed  anywhere. 

But  the  Romans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  cutting 
Humiliation  ^^^  nerves  and  sinews  of  Macedonia.  The  sen- 
Or«eLin  *^  resolved  at  once  to  render  all  the  Hellenic 
generaL  states,  friend  and  foe,  for  ever  incapable  of  harm, 

and  to  reduce  all  of  them  alike  to  the  same  humble  state  of 
dependence.  The  course  pursued  may  itself  admit  of  justi- 
fication ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Greek  dependent  states 
was  unworthy  of  a  great  power,  and  showed  that  the  epoch 
of  the  Fabii  and  the  Scipios  was  at  an  end. 

The  state  most  affected  by  this  change  in  the  position  of 
parties  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  which 
•Md  wi&i  had  been  created  and  fostered  by  Rome  to  keep 
rertanms.  Macedonia  in  check,  and  which  now,  afler  the 
destruction  of  Macedonia,  was  forsooth  no  longer  needed. 
It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  tolerable  pretext  for  depriving  the 
prudent  and  considerate  Eumencs  of  his  privileged  position, 
and  allowing  him  to  fall  into  disgrace.  AH  at  once,  about 
the  time  when  the  Homanb  were  encamped  at  Heracleum, 
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strange  reports  were  circulated  regarding  him — that  he  wai 
in  secret  intercourse  with  Perseus ;  that  his  fleet  had  been 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  wafled  away ;  that  500  talents  had 
been  offered  for  his  non-participation  in  the  campaign  and 
1500  for  his  mediation  to  procure  peace,  and  that  the  agre» 
mi^nt  had  only  broken  down  through  the  avarice  of  Perseus. 
Afi  to  the  Pergamene  fleet,  the  king,  afler  having  paid  his 
ifispecta  to  the  consul,  went  home  with  it  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Roman  fleet  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  storjr 
about  corruption  was  as  certainly  a  fable  as  any  newspaper 
canard  of  the  present  day  ;  for  that  the  rich,  cunning,  and 
consistent  Attalid,  who  had  primarily  occasioned  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  by  his  journey  in 
582  and  had  been  on  that  account  well  nigh  as- 
sassinated by  the  banditti  of  Perseus,  should — at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  real  diflliculties  of  the  war  were  overcome 
and  its  flnal  issue,  if  ever  seriously  doubted  at  all,  was 
doubtful  no  longer — have  sold  to  the  instigator  of  his  mur 
der  his  share  in  the  spoil  for  a  few  talents,  and  should  have 
perilled  the  work  of  long  years  for  so  pitiful  a  considera- 
tion, may  be  set  down  not  merely  as  a  fabrication,  but  as  a 
very  silly  one.  That  no  proof  was  found  either  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Perseus  or  elsewhere,  is  suflicientiy  certain  ;  for 
even  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  express  those  suspi- 
cions aloud.  But  they  gained  their  object.  Their  inten- 
tions were  shown  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  grandees 
towards  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Pergamene  auxiliary  troops  in  Greece.  Their 
brave  and  faithful  comrade  was  received  in  Rome  with  open 
arms  and  invited  to  ask  not  for  his  brother,  but  for  himself 
— the  senate  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  kingdom  of  his 
r,wtu  Attains  asked  nothing  but  Aenus  and  Maronea.  The 
senate  thought  that  this  was  only  a  preliminary  request, 
and  granted  it  with  great  politeness.  But  when  he  took  hit 
departure  without  having  made  any  further  demands,  and 
ihe  sjnate  came  to  perceive  that  the  reigning  family  in  Per 
gam  us  did  not  live  on  such  terms  with  each  other  as  were 
usual  in  princely  houses  Aenus  and  Maronea  were  declared 
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fi  ee  cities.  The  Pergamenes  obtained  not  a  single  foot  ol 
territory  out  of  the  spoil  of  Macedonia ;  if  after  the  victory 
over  Antiochus  the  Romans  had  still  saved  forms  as  r& 
spected  Philip,  they  were  now  disposed  to  hurt  and  to 
humiliate.  About  this  time  the  senate  appears  to  have  de- 
clared Pamphylia,  for  the  possession  of  which  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  had  hitherto  contended,  independent.  What  was 
of  more  importance,  the  Galatians — who  had  been  substan 
tially  in  the  power  of  Eumenes,  ever  since  he  had  expelled 
the  king  of  Pontus  by  force  of  arms  from  Galatia  and  had 
on  making  peace  extorted  from  him  the  promise  that  he 
would  maintain  no  further  communication  with  the  Galatian 
princes — now.  reckoning  beyond  doubt  on  the  variance  that 
had  taken  plac«  between  Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  if  not 
directly  instigated  by  the  latter,  rose  against  Eumenes, 
overran  his  kingdom,  and  brought  him  into  great  danger. 
Eumenes  besought  the  mediation  of  the  Romans ;  the  Ro- 
man envoy  declared  his  readiness  to  mediate,  but  thought  it 
better  that  Attains,  who  commanded  the  Pergamene  army, 
should  not  accompany  him  lest  the  barbarians  might  be  put 
in  ill  humour.  Singularly  enough,  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing ;  in  fact,  he  told  on  his  return  that  his  mediation  had 
only  exasperated  the  barbarians.  No  long  time  elapsed 
before  the  independence  of  the  Galatians  was  expressly 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  senate.  Eumenes  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  to  plead  his  cause 
in  the  senate.  But  the  latter,  as  if  troubled  by  an  evil  con- 
science, suddenly  decreed  that  in  future  no  kings  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  despatched  a  quaestor  to 
meet  him  at  Brundisium,  to  lay  before  him  this  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  and  to  hint  to  him 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  speedy  departure. 
The  king  was  long  silent ;  at  length  he  said  that  he  desired 
nothing  farther,  and  re-embarked.  He  saw  how  matters 
stood  .  the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-free  alliance  was 
at  an  end ;  that  of  impotent  subjection  began. 

Similar  treatment  befel  the  Rhodians.     They  had  been 
Humiliation    singularly  favoured  :  their  relation  to  Rom€  a» 

Vol.  11—16 
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<tf  BhoJaft       sumed  the  form  not  of  symmachy  properly  so 
called,  but  of  friendship  and  equality ;  they  were  not  pr» 
vented  from  entering  into  alliances  of  any  kind,  and  they 
were  not  compelled  to  supply  the  Romans  with  a  contin- 
gent on  demand.    This  very  circumstance  was  probably  the 
real  reason  why  their  good  understanding  with  Rome  had 
already  for  some  time  been  impaired.     The  first  dissensioiif 
with  Rome  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
Lydans,  who  were  handed  over  to  Rhodes  afler  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  against  their  oppressors  who  had 
(576)  cruelly  reduced  them  to  slavery  as  revolt- 
ed  subjects  ;  the  Lycians,  however,  asserted  that  they  were 
not  subjects  but  allies  of  the  Rhodians,  and  prevailed  with 
this  pica  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  was  invited  to  settle 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  instrument  of  peace.     But  in 
this  result  a  justifiable  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  griev- 
ous oppression  had  perhaps  the  chief  share ;  at  least  noth 
ing  further  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  left 
this  as  well  as  other  Hellenic  quarrels  to  take  their  course. 
When  the  war  with  Perseus  broke  out,  the  Rhodians,  like 
all  other  sensible  Greeks,  viewed  it  with  regret,  and  blamed 
Eumenes  in  particular  as  the  instigator  of  it,  so  that  his 
festal  embassy  was  not  even  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
festival  of  Helios  in  Rhodes.     But  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  adhering  to  Rome  and  keeping  the  Macedonian 
party,  which  existed  in  Rhodes  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
aloof  from  the  helm  of  afiairs.     The  permission  given   to 
them  in  585  to  export  grain  from  Sicily  shows 
the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding  with 
Rome      iill  of  a  sudden,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
Uhodiaj  env<\vs  appeared  at  the  Roman  head-quarters  and 
in  the  Roman  senate,  announcing  that  the  Rhodians  would 
no  longer  tolerate  this  war  which   was  injurious  to  their 
Maceilonian  trafllic  and  the  revenues  of  their  ports,  that  they 
wore  disposed  themselves  to  declare  war  against  the  party 
which  should  refuse  to  make  peace,  and  that  wiih  this  view 
thev  had  alreadv  «x>ncluded  an  alliance  with  Crete  and  with 
th«  Asiatic  cit»e^.     Many  caprices  are  pof«ib]e  ir  a  r^^puUk 
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governed  by  popular  assemblies ;  but  this  insane  inter ven* 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  oommercial  city — which  can  only  have 
been  resolved  on  after  the  fall  of  the  pass  of  Tempo  was  , 
known  at  Rhodes — ^requires  special  explanation.  The  key 
to  it  is  furnished  by  the  well-attested  account  that  the  con- 
sul Quintus  Marcius,  that  master  of  the  ''  new-fashioned 
diplomacy,"  had  in  the  camp  at  Heradeum  (and  therefore 
aller  the  occupation  of  the  pass  of  Tempe)  loaded  the  Rho- 
dian  envoy  Agepolis  with  civilities  and  made  an  underhand 
request  to  him  to  mediate  a  peace.  Republican  vanity  and 
folly  did  the  rest ;  the  Rhodians  fancied  that  the  Romans 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  success  ;  they  were  eager  to  play 
the  part  of  mediator  among  four  great  powers  at  once; 
communications  were  entered  into  with  Perseus ;  Rhodian 
envoys  with  Macedonian  sympathies  said  more  than  they 
should  have  said  ;  and  they  were  caught.  The  senate,  whidi 
doubtless  was  itself  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  such  in- 
trigues, heard  the  strange  announcement  with  natural  indigo 
nation,  and  was  glad  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to 
humble  the  haughty  merchant  city.  A  warlike  praetor 
went  even  so  far  as  to  propose  to  the  people  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Rhodes.  In  vain  the  Rhodian  ambassadors 
repeatedly  on  their  knees  adjured  the  senate  to  think  of  the 
friendship  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  rather  than  of  the 
one  offence ;  in  vain  they  sent  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  the  scaffold  or  to  Rome ;  in  vain  they  sent  a  mas- 
sive wreath  of  gold  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  non- 
declaration  of  war.  The  honourable  Cato  indeed  showed 
that  strictly  the  Rhodians  had  committed  no  offence,  and 
asked  whether  the  Romans  were  desirous  to  undertake  the 
punishment  of  wishes  and  thoughts,  and  whether  they  could 
blame  the  nations  for  being  apprehensive  that  Rome  might 
allow  herself  all  licence  if  she  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
fear?  His  words  and  warnings  were  in  vain.  The  senate 
deprived  the  Rhodians  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
which  yielded  a  yearly  produce  of  120  talents  (£29,000). 
Btill  heavier  were  the  blows  aimed  at  the  Rhodian  conv 
meroe.     The  prohibition  of  the  import  of  salt  to,  and  of 
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thd  export  of  sbip-building  timber  from,  Macedouit  appenn 

to  have  been  directed  against  Rhodes.     Rhodian  commeroe 

was  still  more  directly  affected  by  the  erection  of  the  free 

port  at  Delos;  the  Rhodian  customs-dues,  which  hitherto 

had  produced  1,000,000  drachmae  (£41,000)  annually,  sank 

in  a  very   brief  period   to   150,000   drachmae   (£6,180). 

Generally,  the  Rhodians  were  paralyzed  in  their  freedom 

of  action  and  in  their  liberal  and  bold  ccmmercial  policy, 

aod  the  state  began  to  languish.     Even  the  alliance  asked 

for  was  at  first  refused,  and  was  only  renewed 

in   590  afler   urgent  entreaties.     The  equally 

guilty  but  powerless  Cretans  escaped  with  a  sharp  rebuke. 

With  Syria  and  Egypt  the  Romans  could  go  to  work 

more  summarily.      War  had   broken   out  be- 

tionintho       tween   them;    and   Coelesyria   and   Palaestina 

^^fcian        formed  once  more  the  subject  of  dispute.     Ao- 

^'*''  cording  to  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  those 

provinces  had  been  ceded  to  Egypt  on  the  marriage  of  the 

Syrian   Cleopatra :    this   however  the  court  of  Babylon, 

which  was  in  actual  possession,  disputed.     Apparently  the 

charging  of  her  dowry   on  the  taxes  of  the  Coelesyrian 

cities  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel,  and  the  Syrian  side  was 

in  the  right ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  occasioned 

by  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  581,  with  which  at 

latest  the  payments  of  revenue  terminated.     The 

war  appears   to  have   been   begun   by   Egypt ;    but  king 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 

once  more^and  for  the  last  time — endeavouring  to  achieve 

the  traditional  aim  of  the  policy  of  the  Seleucidae,  the 

acquisition  of  Egypt,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  iu 

Macedonia.     Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  him.     The  king 

of  Egypt  at  that  time,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the  son  «)f 

Cleopatra,  had  hardly  passed  the  age  of  boyhood  and  hjid 

bad  advisers ;  afler  a  great  victory  on  the  Syro-Egyptian 

froT?:ier  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  into  the  territories 

of  his  nephew  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  legions  landed 

in  Greece  (583),  and  soon  had  the  person  of  the 

king  in  his  power.     Matters  began  to  look  as  if 
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Antiochus  wished  to  possess  himself  of  all  Egyp.»  in  Philo* 
metor's  name;  Alexandria  accordingly  closed  its  gatei 
against  him^  deposed  Philometor,  and  nominated  as  king  in 
his  stead  his  younger  brother,  Euergetes  IL,  named  the  Fat 
Didturbances  in  his  own  kingdom  recalled  the  Syrian  king 
from  Egypt;  when  he  returned,  he  found  that  the  brbtlieii 
had  come  to  an  understanding  during  his  absence ;  and  he 
then  continued  the  war  against  both.    Just  as  he  lay  before 

Alexandria,  not  long  afler  the  battle  of  Pydna 

(586),  the  Roman  envoy  Gains  Popillius,  a  harsh 
rude  man,  arrived,  and  intimated  to  him  the  command  of 
the  senate  that  he  should  restore  all  that  he  had  conquered 
and  should  evacuate  Egypt  within  a  set  term.  Antiochus 
asked  time  for  consideration ;  but  the  consular  drew  with 
his  staff  a  circle  round  the  king,  and  bade  him  declare  his 
intentions  before  he  stepped  beyond  the  circle.  Antiochus 
replied  that  he  would  comply  ;  and  marched  off  to  his  capital 
that  he-  might  there,  in  his  character  of  ^^the  god,  the 
brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  celebrate  in  Roman  &shion  his 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  parody  the  triumph  of  Paullus. 

Egypt  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Roman  protectorate; 
and  thereupon  the  kings  of  Babylon  also  desisted  from  the 
last  effort  to  maintain  their  independence  against  Rome. 
Like  Macedonia  in  the  war  waged  by  Perseus,  the  Seleu* 
eidae  in  the  war  regarding  Coelesyria  had  made  a  final 
effort  to  recover  their  earlier  power ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  legions,  in  the  latter  the  abrupt  lan« 
guage  of  a  diplomatist,  decided  the  controversy. 

In  Greece  itself,  as  the  two  Boeotian  cities  had  already 

paid  more  than  a  sufficient  penalty,  the  Molot* 
neurityin      tians  alone  remained  to  be  punished  as  allies  of 

Perseus.  Acting  on  secret  orders  from  the  scn« 
ate,  Paullus  in  one  day  gave  up  seventy  townships  in 
Epirus  to  plunder,  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  150,000  in 
number,  into  slavery.  The  Aetolians  lost  Amphipolis,  and 
the  Acamanians  Leucas,  on  account  of  their  equivocal  be^ 
haviour ;  whereas  the  Athenians,  who  continued  to  play  the 


■^^ 
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part  of  the  b^ging  poet  in  their  own  Aristophanes,  not 
only  obtained  a  gift  of  Delos  and  Lemnos,  but  were  not 
ashamed  even  to  petition  for  the  deserted  site  of  Haliartus, 
which  was  assigned  to  them  accordingly.  Thus  something 
was  done  for  the  Muses;  but  more  had  to  be  done  for 
justice.  There  was  a  Macedonian  party  in  every  city,  Mid 
therefore  trials  for  high  treason  began  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 
Whoever  had  served  in  the  army  of  Perseus  was  immodh 
ately  executed ;  whoever  was  compromised  by  the  papers 
of  the  king  or  the  statements  of  political  opponents  who 
flocked  to  lodge  informations,  was  despatched  to  Rome; 
the  Achaean  Callicrates  and  the  Aetolian  Lyciscos  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  trade  of  informers.  In  this  way 
the  more  conspicuous  patriots  among  the  Thessalians,  Aeto 
lians,  Acarnanians,  Lesbians  and  so  forth,  were  removed 
from  their  native  land ;  and,  in  particular,  more  than  a 
thousand  Achaeans  were  thus  disposed  of — a  step  taken 
with  the  view  not  so  much  of  prosecuting  those  who  were 
carried  off,  as  of  silencing  the  childish  opposition  of  the 
Hellenes.  To  the  Achaeans,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  oon> 
tent  till  they  got  the  answer  which  they  anticipated,  the 
senate,  wearied  by  constant  requests  for  the  commencement 
of  the  investigation,  at  length  roundly  declared  that  till 
further  orders  the  persons  concerned  were  to  remain  in 
Italy.  There  they  were  placed  in  country  towns  in  the 
interior,  and  tolerably  well  treated  ;  but  attempts  to  escape 
were  punished  with  death.  The  position  of  the  former 
officials  removed  from  Macedonia  was,  in  all  probability, 
similar.  This  expedient,  violent  as  it  was,  was  still,  as 
things  stood,  the  most  lenient,  and  the  enraged  Greeks  of 
the  Roman  party  were  far  from  content  with  the  paucity  of 
the  executions.  Lyciscus  had  accordingly  deemed  it  proper 
to  have  seme  500  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Aetolian  patri- 
otic party  slain  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet;  the  Roman 
commission,  which  had  occasion  for  the  man,  suffered  the 
deed  to  pas«  unpunished,  and  merely  censured  the  employ* 
ment  of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  such  Hellenic 
justice.     We   may  presume,   however,  that   the   Romans 
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instituted  the  system  of  deportation  to  Italy  partly  iu  ordei 
to  prevent  such  horrors.  As  in  Greece  proper  no  powei 
existed  even  of  such  importance  as  Rhodes  or  Pergamus 
there  was  no  need  in  its  case  for  any  further  humiliation  j 
the  steps  taken  were  taken  only  in  the  exercise  of  justice-  ^ 
iu  the  Roman  sense,  no  doubt,  of  that  term — and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  most  scandalous  and  palpable  outbreaki* 
of  party  discord. 

All  ib«  Hellenistic  states  hi^  thus  been  completely  sub- 
jected to  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  and  the 

R/sm^  and  •  *  * 

her  depea-       whole  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  fallen 
*""***  to  the  Roman  commonwealth  just  as  if  the  city 

had  inherited  it  from  his  heirs.  From  all  sides  kings  and 
ambassadors  flocked  to  Rome  to  congratulate  her;  and 
they  showed  that  fawning  is  never  more  abject  than  when 
kiugs  are  in  the  antechamber.  King  Massinissa,  who  only 
desisted  from  presenting  himself  in  person  on  being  ex 
pressly  prohibited  from  doing  so,  ordered  his  son  to  declare 
that  he  r^arded  himself  as  merely  the  usufructuary,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  true  proprietors,  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  he  would  always  be  content  with. what  they  were  will- 
ing to  leave  to  him.  There  w^as  at  least  truth  in  this. 
But  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  to  atone  for  his 
neutrality,  bore  off  the  palm  in  this  contest  of  flattery ; 
he  fell  on  his  face  when  he  was  conducted  into  the  senate, 
and  did  homage  to  '*  the  delivering  gods."  As  he  was  so 
thoroughly  contemptible,  Polybius  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
a  courteous  reply,  and  presented  him  with  the  fleet  of 
Perseus. 

The  moment  was  at  least  well  chosen  for  such  homage 
Polybius  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  full  establish* 
ment  of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome.  It  was  in  &ct  the 
last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Rome  In  the 
field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ; 
all  subsequent  struggles  were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peo* 
pies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romano-Greek  civilization — ^the 
barbarians,  as  they  were  called.  The  whole  civilized  world 
thencefor*:h  recognized  in  the  Roman  senate  the  supreme 
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tribunal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the  last  resort 
between  kings  and  nations  ;  and  to  acquire  its  language  and 
manners  foreign  princes  and  youths  of  quality  resided  iL 
Home.  A  clear  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  do* 
minion  was  in  reality  made  only  once — by  the  great  Mith 
radates  of  Pontus.  The  battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  marks 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  senate  still  adhered  to  the 
ttate-maxim  that  they  should,  if  possible,  hold  no  posses- 
lions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the  Italian  seas, 
but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on  them  in 
order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in 
Greece,  nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  com- 
plete independence,  as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do 
not  without  success.  No  state  was  to  be  allowed  utterly  to 
perish,  but  no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  stand  on  its  own 
resources.  Accordingly  the  vanquished  foe  held  at  least  an 
equal,  often  a  better,  position  with  the  Roman  diplomatists 
than  the  faithful  ally  ;  and,  while  a  defeated  opponent  was 
reinstated,  those  who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves 
were  abased — as  the  Aetolians,  Macedonia  afler  the  Asiatic 
war,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus  learned  by  experience.  But 
not  only  did  this  part  of  protector  soon  prove  as  irksome 
to  the  masters  as  to  the  servants  ;  the  Roman  protectorate, 
with  its  ungrateful  Sisyphian  toil  that  continually  needed  to 
be  begun  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrinsically  untenable. 
Indications  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an  increasing  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its  side  in- 
termediate states  even  in  such  independence  as  was  possible 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  cf  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more 
and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  unavoidable  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  petty  Greek  states 
through  their  misgovern  men  t  and  their  political  and  social 
anarchy  ;  the  disarming  of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern 
fix>ntier  at  aijy  rate  urgently  required  a  defence  diiferenl 
from  that  of  mere  posts ;  and,  lastly,  the  introduction  o« 
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the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  from  Macedoc  a  and 
Illyria,  were  so  many  symptoms  A  the  approaching  con 
version  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Rome. 

I^  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back  at  the  career  of  Rome 
The  Italian  from  the  union  of  Italy  to  the  dismemberment 
iSuiSTpoi-  ^^  Macedonia,  the  universal  empire  of  Rome, 
k^ofBoma.  far  from  appearing  as  a  gigantic  plan  contrived 
and  carried  out  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, appears  to  have  been  a  result  which  forced  itself 
on  the  Roman  government  without,  and  even  in  opposition 
to,  its  wish.  It  is  true  that  the  former  view  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  Sallust  is  right  when  he  makes  Mithradatea 
say  that  the  wars  of  Rome  with  tribes,  cities,  and  kings 
originated  in  one  and  the  same  prime  cause,  the  insatiable 
longing  after  dominion  and  riches ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
give  forth  this  judgment — shaped  thus  by  passion  and  the 
issue — as  an  historical  fact.  It  is  evident  to  every  one 
whoae  observation  is  not  superficial,  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment during  this  whole  period  wished  and  desired  noth- 
ing but  the  sovereignty  of  Italy ;  that  they  were  simply 
desirous  not  to  have  too  powerful  neighbours  alongside  of 
them ;  and  that — not  out  of  humanity  towards  the  van- 
quished, but  from  the  very  sound  view  that  they  ought  not 
to  suflfer  the  kernel  of  their  empire  to  be  crushed  by  the 
shell — they  earnestly  opposed  the  introduction  first  of 
Africa,  then  of  Greece,  and  lastly  of  Asia  into  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  protectorate,  till  circumstances  in  each  case 
oompelled,  or  at  least  suggested  with  irresistible  force,  the 
extension  of  that  pale.  The  Romans  always  asserted  that 
they  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  that  they 
were  always  the  assailed  rather  than  the  assailants ;  and 
this  was  somethiiig  more,  at  any  rate,  than  a  mere  phrase. 
They  were  in  fact  driven  to  all  their  great  wars  with  the 
exception  of  that  concerning  Sicily — to  those  with  Hanni- 
bal and  Antiochus,  no  less  than  to  those  with  Philip  and 
Perseu»— either  by  a  direct  aggression  or  by  an  unparal- 
leled disturbance  of  the  existing  political  relations ;  and 
hence  they  were  ordinarily  taken  by  surprise  on  their  out> 
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break.  That  they  did  not  after  victory  exhibit  the  modenu 
tion  which  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  interest  mort 
especially  of  Italy  itself;  that  the  retention  of  Spain,  for 
instance,  the  undertaking  of  the  guardianship  of  Africa,  aod 
above  all  the  half-fanciflil  scheme  of  conferring  liberty 
everywhere  on  the  Greeks,  were  in  the  light  of  Italian 
policy  grave  errors,  is  sufficiently  clear.  But  the  causes  of 
these  errors  were,  on  the  one  hand  a  blind  dread  of  Oai^ 
thage,  on  the  other  a  still  blinder  enthusiasm  for  Hellenistio 
liberty  ;  so  little  did  the  Romans  exhibit  during  this  period 
the  lust  of  conquest,  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  a 
very  judicious  dread  of  its  effects.  The  policy  of  Rome 
throughout  was  not  projected  by  a  single  mighty  intellect 
and  bequeathed  by  tradition  from  generation  to  generation ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  a  very  able  but  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  deliberative  assembly,  which  had  far  too  little 
power  of  grand  combination,  and  far  too  much  of  an  in« 
stinctive  desire  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  common- 
wealth, to  devise  projects  in  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Napoleon.  The  universal  empire  of  Rome  had  its  ultimate 
ground  in  the  political  development  of  antiquity  in  general. 
The  ancient  world  knew  notliing  of  a  balance  of  power 
among  nations ;  and  therefore  every  nation  which  had 
attained  internal  unity  strove  either  directly  to  subdue  its 
neighbours,  as  did  the  Hellenic  states,  or  at  any  rate  to 
render  them  innocuous,  as  Rome  did, — an  effort,  it  is  true, 
which  also  issued  at  last  in  subjugation.  Egypt  was  per* 
haps  the  only  great  power  in  antiquity  which  seriously  pur- 
sued the  system  of  equilibrium  :  on  the  opposite  system 
Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  came  into  col- 
lision. And,  however  melancholy  may  seem  the  fact  thai 
all  the  other  richly  endowed  and  highly  developed  nationi 
of  antiquity  had  to  perish  in  order  to  enrich  a  single  peo- 
ple, as  if  the  ultimate  objex^t  of  their  existence  had  simply 
been  to  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy  and  to  the 
decay  involved  in  that  greatness ;  yet  historical  justice  must 
acknowledge  that  this  result  was  not  produced  by  the  mill 
tary  sup'Criority  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx,  but  was  the 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  international  relations  of  anti 
quity  generally — so  that  the  issue  was  not  decided  by  pro 
Yoking  chance,  but  was  the  fulfilment  of  ai;  unchani^eable 
ani  therefore  endurable,  destiny* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THS  OOyXBKMSNT  AND  THE  OOVXBHKD. 

Thx  fall  of  the  patriciate  by  no  means  divested  the  'EU> 
man  commonwealth  of  its  aristocratic  character, 
of  new  par*      We  have  already   (i.  394)  indicated   that  the 
***  plebeian  party  carried  within  it  that  character 

from  the  first  as  well  as,  and  in  some  sense  still  more 
decidedly  than,  the  patriciate ;  for,  while  in  the  old  body 
of  burgesses  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  prevailed,  the 
new  constitution  set  out  with  a  distinction  between  the 
senatorial  houses  who  were  privileged  in  point  of  burgess 
rights  and  of  burgess  usufructs,  and  the  mass  of  the  other 
citizens.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
patriciate  and  the  formal  establishment  of  civic  equality, 
a  new  aristocracy  and  a  corresponding  opposition  were 
formed ;  and  we  have  already  shown  how  the  former  en- 

!  grafted  itself  as  it  were  on  the  fallen  patriciate,  and  how, 
accordingly,  the  first  movements  of  the  new  party  of  pi  og- 
ress wore  mixed  up  with  the  last  movements  of  the  old 
plebeian  opposition  (i.  395).  The  formation  of  these  new 
parties  began  in  the  fifth  century,  but  they  assumed  their 
definite  shape  only  in  the  century  which  followed.  The 
development  of  this  change  is,  as  it  were,  drowned  amidst 
the  noise  of  the  great  wars  and  victories,  and  the  process 
of  formation  is  in  this  case  more  concealed  from  our  view 
than  in  any  other  in  Roman  history.     Like  a  crust  of  ice 


gathering  imperceptibly  over  the  surface  of  a  stream  and 
imperceptibly  confining  it  more  and  more,  this  new  Roman 
aristocracy  silently  arose ;  and  not  less  imperceptibly,  like 
the  concealed  current  slowly  swelling  beneath,  there  arose 
in  opposition  to  it  the  ne>y_  party  of  progress.     It  is  very 
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difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  general  historical  view  the  several, 
individually  insignificant,  traces  of  these  two  antagonistic 
movements  which  do  not  for  the  present  culminate  in  any 
distinct  practical  catastrophe.  But  the  freedom  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  commonwealth  was  undermined^  and  the 
foundation  for  future  revolutions  was  laid,  during  this 
epoch ;  and  the  delineation  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Rome  in  general  would  remain  imperfect,  if 
we  should  &il  to  give  some  idea  of  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  that  encrusting  ice>  and  of  the  fearful  moaning 
and  cracking  that  foretold  the  mighty  breaking  up  which 
was  at  hand. 

The  Roman  nobility  attached  itself,  in  form,  to  earlier 
o«nntof  institutions  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  patri- 
ta^the^lil*^  ciate.  Persons  who  once  had  filled  the  highest 
*™^*®"  ordinary  magistracies  of  the  state  not  only,  as 

a  matter  of  course,  practically  enjoyed  all  along  a  higher 
honour,  but  also  had  at  an  early  period  certain  honorary 
privileges  associated  with  their  position.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  was  doubtless  the  permission  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  such  magistrates  to  place  the  wax  images  of  these 
illustrious  ancestors  after  their  death  in  the  family  hall, 
along  the  wall  where  the  pedigree  was  painted,  and  to  have 
these  images  carried,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  members 
of  the  family,  in  the  funeral  procession  (i.  375).  To  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  distinction,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  honouring  of  images  was  regarded  in  the  Italo-Hel- 
lenic  view  as  unre£ublican,  and  on  that  account  the  Roman 
state-police  did  not  at  all  tolerate  the  exhibition  of  effigies 
of  the  living,  and  strictly  superintended  that  of  effigies  of 
the  dead.  With  this  privilege  were  associated  various  ex* 
ternal  insi^ia,*  reserved  by  law  or  custom  for  such  magis 

*  AU  these  indgnia  probably  belonged  at  first  only  to  the  nobility/ 
proper,  t.  e.^  to  the  agnate  descendanta  of  ciinile  magistrates ;  althongb. 
after  the  manner  of  sach  decorations,  all  of  tbem  in  course  of  tim« 
Here  extended  to  a  wider  drde.  This  can  be  distinctly  proted  in  tlM 
eaae  of  the  gold  finger-riDg,  which  in  the  fifth  century  was  worn  aoJy 
by  the  nobility  (Plin.  B.  N,  xxxiil.  1,18),  in  the  sixth  by  eveiy  senator 
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trates  and  their  descendants ;  the  stripe  of  purple  on  tht 
tunic  and  the  golden  fingei^ring  of  the  men,  the  silver- 
mounted  trappings  of  the  youths,  the  purple  border  on  tlie 
to^a  and  the  golden  amulet-case  of  the  boys — trifling 
matters,  but  still  important  in  a  community  where  civio 
equality  in  external  appearance  was  so  strictly  adhered  to 
(i.  398),  and  wbere,  even  during  the  second  Punic  war,  a 
burgess  was  arrested  and  kept  for  years  in  prison  because 
he  had  appeared  in  public,  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by 
law,  with  a  garland  of  roses  upon  his  head.* 

These  distinctions  probably  already  existed  in  the  main 

in  the  time  of  the  patrician  government,  and,  so 

plebeian         long  as  families  of  higher  and  lower  rank  were 

"**    ^'         distinguished   within  the  patriciate,  served 


I  external  insignia  for  the  former.  But  they  only  acquired 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  the  diange  of  consti- 
m.  tution  in  387,  by  which  the  plebeian  fiuniliet 

and  senator's  son  (Liv.  xxvi.  86),  in  the  serenth  by  every  one  of  eques- 
trian rank,  under  the  empire  by  every  one  who  was  of  fVee  birth.  So 
also  with  the  silver  trappings,  which  still,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
formed  a  badge  of  the  nobility  alone  (Liv.  xxvi.  86) ;  and  with  the  pur- 
ple border  of  the  toga^  which  at  first  was  granted  only  to  the  sons  of 
conile  magistrates,  then  to  the  sons  of  equites,  afterwards  to  those  of 
all  free-born  persons,  lastly — ^yet  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war— even  to  the  sons  of  freedmcn  (Macrob.  8ai.  i.  6).  The  pur- 
ple stripe  {davw)  on  the  tunic  can  only  be  shown  to  have  been  a  badge 
of  the  senators  (i.  86)  and  equites,  the  former  wearing  it  broad,  the 
latter  narrow :  in  like  manner  the  golden  amuleU^ase  {bulla)  is  only 
mentioned  as  a  badge  of  the  children  of  senators  in  the  time  of  th« 
second  Punic  war  (Macrob.  I.  c. ;  Liv.  xxvi.  86),  in  that  of  Cicero  as  the 
badge  of  the  children  of  the  equestrian  order  (Cic.  Verr.  L  68,  162), 
whorcas  children  of  inferior  rank  wore  the  leathern  amulet  {lorum). 
But  these  seem  to  be  merely  accidental  gaps  in  tradition,  and  the  dawm 
and  bulla  also  appear  at  first  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  nobility  strictly 
iO*oalIed  alone. 

*  Plin.  ff,  N.  xxi.  8,  6.  The  right  to  appear  crowned  in  public  was 
acquired  by  distincdon  in  war  (Polyb.  vi.  89,  9 ;  Liv.  x.  47) ;  conse- 
quently, the  wearing  a  crown  without  warrant  was  an  offence  similar  to 
the  assumption,  in  the  present  day,  of  the  badge  of  a  mUitiaxo]!^r  of 
merit  without  due  title. 
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that  had  attained  to  the  consulate  were  placed  upon  t 
footing  of  equal_]^riviiege  with  the  patrician  families,  all  of 
whom  were  now  probably  entitled  to  carry  images  o^  theii 
ancestors.  Moreover,  it  was  now  settled  that  the  offices  of  ^ 
state  to  which  these  hereditary  privileges  were  attached 
should  include  neither  the  lower  nor  the  extraordinary 
magistracies  nor  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  but  merely  the 
qansulship,  the  praetorahip  which  stood  on  the  same  level 
with  it  (i.  384),  and  the  curule  aedileship^  which  bore  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  and  oonsequentl} 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state.*  Al- 
though this  plebeian  nobility,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  could  only  be  formed  after  the  curule  offices  were 
opened  to  plebeians,  yet  it  exhibited  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
at  the  very  first,  a  certain  compactness  of  orgyiization — 
doubtless  because  the  geroQ^  of  such  a  nobility  had  Iol. 
existed  in  the  old  senatorial  plebeian  families.  The  result\/ 
of  the  Lioinian  laws  in  reality  therefore  amounted  nearly 
to  what  we  would  now  call  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  pee: 
Now  that  the  plebeian  families  ennobled  by  their  curule 
ancestors  were  united  into  one  body  with  the  patrician 
families  and  acquired  a  distinctive  position  and  distinguished 
power  in  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  had  again  arrived 
at  the  point  whence  they  had  started ;  there  was  once  more 
not  merely  a  governing  aristocracy  and  a  hereditary  nobil* 
ity — ^both  of  which  in  fact  had  never  disappeared — but 
there  was  a  governing  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  feud 
between  the  pentes  in  possession  of  the  government  and  the 
qommons  rising  in  revolt  against  the  gentes  could  not  but 

*  Thus  there  remaiued  excluded  the  military  tribunate  with  consulai 
powers  (i  878),  the  proconsulship,  the  quaestorship,  the  tribunate  of  tbf 
people,  and  several  others.  As  to  the  j^fifiojsiyp,  it  does  not  appear 
notwithstanding  the  curule  phair  of  the  censors  (Liv.  xL  45 ;  oomp 
xxvii.  8),  to  have  been  reckoned  a  curule  office ;  for  the  later  period, 
however,  when  only  a  man  of  consular  standing  could  be  made  censor, 
the  question  has  no  practical  importance.  The  plebeian  aedileship  oer 
tainly  was  not  reckoned  originally  one  of  the  curule  magistracies  (Liv 
xxiil  28) ;  it  may,  however,  have  been  subsequently  included  amongH 
them. 


( 
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I  begin  afregh.  And  manen  very  soon  reached  that  stage. 
The  nobility  was  not  content  with  its  honorary  privii^et 
which  were  matters  of  comparative  indifference,  but  strove 
<ifter  exclusive  and  sole  political  power,  and  sought  to  con- 
vert the  most  important  institutions  of  the  state — ^the  senate 
and  the  ^qi^e^triayi  order — from   organs  of  the  commpn- 

I  wealth  into  organs  of  the  plebeio-patrician  arfs^piyryy. 

The  dependence  de  jure  of  the  Roman  senate  of  the 
TU  nobflitj  republic,  more  especially  of  the  larger  patricio* 
iSoohS^  plebeian  senate,  on  the  magistracy  had  rapidly 
•*"*•**  become  lax,  and  had  in  fact  been  converted  into 

independence.  The  subordination  of  the  public  magistracies 
to  the  state-council,  introduced  by  the  revolu* 
tion  of  244  (i*  342) ;  the  transference  of  the 
right  of  summooing  men  to  the  senate  from  the  consul  to 
the  censor  (i.  3T7) ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  those  who  had  been  curule  magistrates 
to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  senate  (i.  407),  had  converted  the 

/j senate  from  a  cguncil  summoned  by  the  magistrates  and  in 
many  respects  dependent  on  them  into  a  governing  corpoi^ 
tion  virtually  independent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  filling  up 
its  own  ranks ;  for  the  two  modes  by  which  its  members 
obtained  admission — election  to  a  curule  office  and  sum- 
moning by  the  censor — were  both  virtually  in  the  power 
of^t^ie  governing  board  itself.  The  burgesses,  no  doubt,  at 
this  epoch  were  still  too  independent  to  allow  the  entire 
exclusion  of  non-nobles  from  the  senate,  and  the  nobility 
were  perhaps  still  too  prudent  even  to  wish  for  this ;  but, 
owing  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  gradations  in  the  senate 
itself — in  which  those  who  had  been  curule  maf^istrates  were 
•harply  distinguished,  according  to  their  respective  classea 
of  consii lares f  praetarii,  and  aedilicii^  from  the  senators  who 
had  not  entered  the  senate  through  a  curule  office  and  were 
therefore  excluded  from  debate — the  non-nbblcs,  although 
they  probably  sat  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  senate, 
were  reduced  to  an  insignificant  and  comparatively  unioflu" 
entjal  position  in  it,  and  the  senate  became  substantially  a 
nimnstay^of  the  nobility. 


•/ 
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The  institution  of  the  eguites  was  developed  into  a 
The  nobility  s^^^^^i  ]^  importmit  but  yet  far  from  uninv 
Sth'**^*^"  portant,  organ  of  the  nobility.  As  the  neM 
trijmocn-  hereditai'j  nobility  had  not  the  power  to  usurp 
sole  possession  of  the  comitia,  it  necessarily  boi 
came  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  it  should  obtain  at 
least  a  distinctive  position  in  the  representation  of  the  com 
munity.  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  there  was  no  method 
of  managing  this ;  but  the  equestrian  c^yituries  under  the 
Servian  organization  seemed  as  it  were  created  for  the  ver/ 
purpose.  The  1,800  horses  which  the  community  furnished  ^ 

*  The  current  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  six  centuriea  of 
the  pobUity  alone  amounted  to  1,200,  and  the  whole  equestrian  force 
accordingly  to  8,600  horse,  is  not  tenable.  The  method  of  determining 
the  number  of  the  equites  bj  the  number  of  duplications  specified  by 
the  annalists  is  mistaken :  in  fact,  each  of  these  statements  has  origi- 
nated and  is  to  be  ezplaiued  by  itself.  But  there  is  no  evidence  either 
for  the  first  number,  which  is  only  found  in  the  passHg^  of  Cicero,  Dt 
Rep.  ii.  20,  acknowledged  as  erroneous  even  by  the  champions  of  this 
view,  or  for  the  second,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  ancient  authors. 
In  favour,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  the  t^s|, 
we  have,  first  of  all,  the  number  as  indicated  not  by  authoritiee,  but  by 
the  JDStitutions  themselves ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  century  numbered 
100  men,  and  there  were  originally  three  (i.  107),  then  six  (i.  124),  and 
lastly  after  the  Servian  reform  eighteen  (i.  186),  equestrian  centuries. 
The  deviations  of  the  authorities  from  this  view  are  only  apparent.  The 
one  self-consistent  tradition,  which  Becker  has  developed  (ii.  1,  248), 
reckons  not  the  eighteen  patricio-plebeian,  but  the  six  patrician,  centu* 
lies  at  1,800  men ;  and  this  has  been  manifestly  followed  by  Livy,  i.  86 
(according  to  tiie  reading  which  alone  has  manuscript  authority,  and 
whidi  ought  not  to  be  corrected  from  Uvy's  particular  estimates),  and 
by  Cicero  L  e.  (according  to  the  only  reading  grammatically  admissible, 
MDOCO. ;  see  Becker,  Ii.  1,  244).  But  Cicero  at  the  same  time  indicates 
▼ery  plainly,  that  in  that  statement  he  intended  to  describe  the  then 
existing  amount  of  the  Roman  equites  in  general.  The  number  of  the 
whdie  body  has  therefore  been  tranf<ferred  to  the  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  it  by  a  prolepsis,  such  as  b  common  in  the  case  of  annalists  not 
too  much  given  to  reflection :  Just  in  the  same  way  800  equites  instead 
of  100  are  assigned  to  the  parentoommunity,  including,  by  anticina' 
^on,  the  contingents  of  the  Tities  and  the  Luoeres  (Becker,  ii.  1,  288). 
LasUy,  the  proposition  of  Cato  (p.  66,  Jordan),  to  XJJSS  ^®  number  o\ 
IIm  horses  of  the  equites  to  2,200,  is  as  distinct  a  confirmation  of  thf 
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were  oonstitutionally  disposed  of  likewise  bj  the  censors 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  these  to  make  the  selection  or 

▼lew  proposed  above,  as  it  is  a  distinct  reftitstioD  of  the  cppoalli 
?'eir. 

With  this  view  what  is  known  of  the  equestrian  order  under  th« 
empire  rery  well  accords.  It  was  divided  into  turmae^  that  is,  divisiojii 
of  80  or  33  men  (Marquardt,  iii.  2,  268).  The  slight  traces  of  a  diTlsioii 
of  the  cavalry  not  merely  by  turmae^  but  at  the  same  time  also  by  &|bei 
(Becker,  iL  1,  261,  note  638 ;  and  Zonaras,  z.  86,  p.  421,  Bonn:  Xkof^x^ 
T^c  q>vliiq  =  tevir  eq.  B.),  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up;  the  rela- 
tion too  of  the  turma  to  the  centuries  is  not  quite  clear,  bat  dhnnot 
well  be  conceived  otherwise  than  that  three  turmae  w^t  to  the  century. 
This  would  accordingly  give  64  turmae^  which  number,  as  all  the  Ro- 
man equites  were  certainly  divided  into  turmae^  is  doubtless  rather  too 
small  than  too  large.  Moreover  it  is  self-evident  that  we  have  here  to 
do  merely  with  the  normal  number;  by  the  addition  of  supernumeraries 
the  number  of  the  equites  subsequently  far  exceeded  that  nonnal  one. 
The  whole  number  of  the  turmae  is  not  given  by  tradition ;  for,  while 
inscriptions  exhibit  only  the  earlier  numbers  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth, 
the  prominence  of  these  is  to  be  explained  simply  from  the  special  repute 
in  which  the  first  turmae  were  hold— a  circumstance  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  fact  that  in  inscriptions  we  meet  only  with  the 
irU>unu8  a  pcp%do  and  laiiclaviut^  and  the  iudex  quadringenarim^  never 
with  the  tribunw  rufului  and  angustidavius^  or  the  iudex  ducenariwi. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  an  aggregate  number  of  six 
turmae^  and  the  fact  that  it  is  nevertheless  the  usual  hypothesis  (Beck- 
er, ii.  1,  261, 288)  is  solely  due  to  au  jnletence — not  at  all  warranted-^ 
from  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the  turmae^  the  ieviri  equkum  Romano' 
r%mi^  to  the  number  of  turmae  led  by  them.  The  Roman  burgess-cav- 
alry certainly  had  for  a  time  six  centuries  under  as  many  centurions  or 
triJbuni  eelerum  (p.  107,  124);  but,  even  if  wo  should  assume  that  this 
number  was  retained  after  the  increase  of  the  centuries  from  six  to 
eighteen,  the  »eviri  eq,  Rom.  could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  these  tribuni  eelerum^  since  on  the  monuments  throughout 
they  appear  in  relation  not  to  the  cavalry  in  general,  but  to  the  iudi- 
fidual  turmae^  as  aeviri  eq,  Rom,  turmae  primae^  and  so  forth,  in  Greek 
7l3o:fO»  (Zonaras,  x.  86,  p.  421  Bonn),  and  are  therefore  to  be  explained 
not  from  the  arrangement  of  the  centuries,  but  from  that  of  the  turmasm 
In  the  latter  accordingly  we  find  what  we  are  in  search  of:  the  six 
ooromanders  assigned  by  the  military  arrangement  to  each  turma  (Polyb 
vi  25.  1),  the  deeurumee  and  optionee  of  Gate  {Fr,  p.  89  Jordan),  must 
just  have  been  these  fevtrt,  and  there  must  consequently  have  been  aix 
times  as  many  uviri  as  the  cavalry  numbered  squadrons.    There  b  nc 
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purely  military  grounds  and  at  their  musters  to  insist  that 
all  horsemen  incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  at  all 
unserviceable,  should  surrender  their  public  horse ;  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  institution  implied  that  the  cavalry 
horsos  should  be  given  especially  to  men  of  means,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  easy  to  hinder  the  censors  from  looking  to 
superior  birth  more  than  to  capacity,  and  from  allowing 
men  of  standing  who  were  once  admitted,  senators  particu- 
larly, to  retain  their  horse  beyond  the  proper  time.  Ac- 
cordingly it  became  practically  the  rule  for  the  senators  to 
vote  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,,  and  the  other  < 
places  in  these  were  assigned  chiefly  to  the  younger  men  of  M 
the  nobility.  The  military  system,  of  course,  suffered  from 
this  not  so  much  through  the  unfitness  for  eflTective  service 
of  no  small  part  of  the  legionary  cavalry,  as  through  the 
destruction  of  military  equality  to  which  the  change  gave 
rise ;  the  young  men  of  rank  more  and  more  withdrew  from 
serving  in  the  infantry,  and  the  legionary  cavalry  became  a 
close  aristocratic  corpg.  This  enables  us  in  some  degree  to 
understand  why  the  equites  during  the  Sicilian  war  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  of  the  consul  Grains  Aurelius  Cotta 
that  they  should  work  at  the  trenches  with  the  legionaries 

evidence,  although  it  is  now  usually  assumed,  that  there  was  only  one 
aevir  in  each  turma :  this  hypothesis  would  in  fact  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  tunnal  arrangement  The  objection  stated  by  Henzen  (Aniiali 
dell'  Instituto,  1802,  p.  142),  that  M.  Aurelius  gare  the  Seriral  games 
as  tevir  **  cum  coUegit,^  by  no  means  excludes  the  large  number  of  smrt 
which  we  have  assumed,  for  the  colleagues  meotioned  might  in  fact 
very  well  be  merely  those  of  the  same  turma.  It  may  be  oven  reckoned 
probable  that  the  uviri  of  the  first  turma  enjoyed  a  special  distinction, 
and  the  principea  iuverUutis  were  simply  nothing  else  than  the  imperial 
princes  acting  as  Beviri  of  the  first  turma  ;  the  Seviral  games,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  devolved  exclusively  on  this  turma.  It  is  possible  toe 
that  in  later  times  the  first  iurmae  alone  were  formally  organised  and 
provided  with  Mvirt,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  equUsa  equo  pubiiec 
this  subdivision  was  discontinued. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  contingents  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italiao 
inbjects,  the  eguiiea  equo  puNieo  or  equitea  legumarii  alone  composed 
the  ordinary  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army ;  where  equUea  equo  private 
30cur,  the  expreeaioo  denotes  bands  of  volunteers  or  of  persons  disrated 
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(502),  and  why  Cato,  when  commander  of  the  army  ii 
Spain,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
dressing a  severe  reprimand  to  his  cavalry.  But 
this  conversion  of  the  burgess-cavalry  into  a  mounted  guard 
of  nobles  redounded  not  more  decidedly  to  the  injury  of  tlie 
commonwealth  than  to  the  .gd^antage  of  ^e  nobility,  which 
acquired  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries  a  suffrage  not 
merely  distinct  but  giving  the  key-qote  to  the  rest 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  formal  separation  of  the 
BeMntton  places  assigned  to  the  senatorial  order  from 
te  ^e^^  those  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  multitude  as 
•*^  spectators  at  the  national  festivals.     It  was  the 

great  Scipio,  who  effected  this  change  in  his  second  consul- 
ship in  560.  The  national  festival  was  as  much 
an  assembly  of  the  people  as  were  the  centuries 
convoked  for  voting ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
had  no  decrees  to  issue  made  the  official  announcement  of  a 
distinction  between  the  ruling  order  and  the  body  of  subjects 
—which  the  separation  implied — all  the  more  significant. 
The  innovation  accordingly  met  with  much  censure  even 
from  the  ruling  class,  because  it  was  simply  invidious  and 
of  no  benefit,  and  because  it  gave  a  very  obvious  contradio- 
tion  to  the  efforts  of  the  wiser  portion  of  the  aristocracy  to 
conceal  their  exclusive  government  under  the  forms  of  civil 
equality. 

These  circumstances  explain,  why  the  censorship  became 
The  censor-     the  pivot  of  the  later  republican  constitution; 
of  &e^^      why  all  ofiice,  originally  unimportant  and  on  a 
*^*  level  with  the  quaesiorship,  came  to  be  invested 

with  external  insignia  which  did  not  at  all  naturally  belong 
to  it  and  with  an  altogether  unique  aristocratico-republican 
glory,  and  was  viewed  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  a 
woll-conducted  public  career;  and  why  the  government 
looked  upon  every  attempt  of  the  opposition  to  introduce 
their  men  into  this  office,  or  even  to  hold  the  censor  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  his  administration  during  or  after  hi* 
term  of  office,  as  an  attack  on  their  palladium,  and  pre- 
sented a  united  front  of  resistance  to  every  such  attempt 
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It  is  sufficient  in  this  respect  to  mention  the  storm  whicb 
the  candidature  of  Cato  for  the  censorship  provoked,  and 
the  measures,  so  extraordinarily  reckless  and  in  violation 
of  all  form,  by  which  the  senate  prevented  the  judicial  proe* 
ccution  of  the  two  unpopular  censors  of  the  year  550, 
But  with  that  enhancement  of  the  glory  of  the 
censorship  the  government  combined  a  character^ 
istic  distrust  of  this,  their  most  important  and  for  that  very 
reason  most  dangerous,  instrument.  It  was  thoroughly 
necessary  to  leave  to  the  censors  absoluteoontrol  over  the 
personal  composition  of  the  senate  and  the  equites ;  for  the 
right  of  exclusion  could  not  well  be  separated  from  the 
right  of  summoning,  and  it  was  desirable  to  retain  such  a 
right  of  exclusion  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  senate  the  able  men  of  the  opposition — a  course 
which  the  smooth-going  government  of  that  age  prudently 
avoided — as  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  around  the  aris- 
tocracy that  moral  halo,  without  which  it  must  have  speed* 
:ly  become  a  prey  to  the  opposition.  The  right  of  rejection 
was  retained ;  but  what  they  chiefly  needed  was  the  glitter 
of  the  naked  blade — the  edge  of  it,  which  they  feared,  they 
took  care  to  blunt.  Besides  the  check  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  office — under  which  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  the  aristocratic  corporations  were  liable  to  revision  not 
as  formerly  at  any  time,  but  only  at  intervals  of  five  years 
— and  besides  the  limitations  resulting  from  the  right  of 
veto  vested  in  the  colleague  and  the  right  of  ^ncelling 
vested  in  the  successor,  there  was  added  a  farther  check 
which  operated  very  powerfully  ;  a  usage  equivalent  to  law 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  censor,  on  erasing  from  the  list  any 
senator  or  knight,  to  specify  in  writing  the  grounds  for  hi$ 
decision,  and  thus  ordinarily  to  adopt  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  judicial  proc^ure. 

In  this  political  position — mainly  based  on  the  senatf, 
ftemodeHing  the  equites,  and  the  censorship — the  nobility 
•ut^t^on^ao-  ^^t  only  usurped  in  substance  the  government, 
£evii?w^of  ^"*'  ®^^^  remodeljed  the  constijjujafln  according 
fchonobii'*y.     to  their  own  views.    It  was  part  of  their  policy 
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with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  importanoe  of  the  public  magi» 
tracies,  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  keep  it  far  below  what  was  required  by  the  extensioa 
ibadaaiiate  ^  ^  territory  and  the  increase  of  business.  The 
Bvmber  td       most  urgent  exigencies  were  barely  met  by  the 

division  of  the  judicial  functions  hitherto  dis- 
charged by  a  single  praetor  between  two  judges^-one  of 
whom  tried  the  lawsuits  between  Roman  burgesses,  and  the 

other  those  that  arose  between  non-burgesses  or 

between  burgess  and  non-burgess — in  51 1,  and 
by  the  nomination  of  four  auxiiiaxy^  consuls  for  the  four  traoe- 
a7.  marine  provinces  of  Sicily  (527),  Sardinia  includ- 

«7.  ing  Corsica  (527),  and  Hither  and  Further  Spain 

i»y.  (557).    The  far  toosummary  mode  of  instituting 

processes  in  Rome,  as  well  as  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
official  stiiflT,  are  probably  traceable  in  great  measure  to  the 
practically  inadei^ate  numbers  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
Among  the  innovations  originated  by  the  government— 

which  were  none  the  less  innovations,  that  in 
offloen  in        general  thoy  changed  not  the  letter,  but  merely 

the  practice  of  the  existing  constitution — the 
most  prominent  were  the  nieiisures  by  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  as  well  as  of  civil  magistrates  was  made  to 
depend  not,  as  the  letter  of  the  constitution  allowed  and  its 
spirit  required,  simply  on  merit  and  ability,  but  on  birih 
and  seniority.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  staff-officers 
this  was  done  not  in  form,  but  in  substance.  It  had  already, 
during  the  previous  period,  been  in  great  part  transferred 
from  the  general  to  the  burgesses  (i.  398) ;  during  this 
period  the  whole  stiifT-officers  of  the  regular  yearly  levy— 
the  twenty-four  injlitary  .  trjb\iii_es  of  the  four  ordinary 
legions — came  to  be  nominated  in  iha  cSiipiitia  tributa.  Thus 
M  line  of  demarcation  more  and  more  insurmountable  was 
drawn  between  the  subalterns,  who  gained  their  promotion 
from  the  general  by  punctual  and  brave  service,  and  the 
staff,  which  obtained  its  privile.ged  position  by  canvassing 
the  burgesses  (i.  501).  With  a  view  to  check  simply  the 
worst  abuser  in  this  respect  and  to  prevent  young  meo 
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quite  untried  from  holding  these  important  posts,  it  became 
necessary  to  require,  as  a  prelirainarj  to  the  bestoM'nl  of 
8tafr>appointments,  evidence  of  a  certain  number  of  jgears 
of  service.  Nevertheless,  when  once  the  military  tribuoftte. 
tlie  true  pillar  of  the  Roman  military  system,  was  pre- 
scribed as  the  first  stepping-stone  in  the  political  career  of 
the  young  aristocrats,  the  obligation  of  service  inevitably 
came  to  be  frequently  eluded,  and  the  election  of  officers 
became  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  democratic  canvassing  and 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  It  was  a  bitter  commentary 
on  the  new  institution,  that  in  serious  wars  (as  in  583)  it 
was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  democratic 
mode  of  electing  officers,  and  to  recommit  t<]^ 
the  general  the  appointment  of  his  staff. 

In  the  case  of  civil  ofRcers,  the  first  and  chief  object  was 
KestrictioiM     ^^  limit  re^clection  to  the  supreme  magistracies, 
on  the  eieo.      This  was  certainly  necessary,  if  the  presidency 
stiia  and         of  annual  kings  was  not  to  be  an  empty  name  ; 
and  even  in  the  preceding  period  re-election  to 
the  consulship  was  not  permitted  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  while  in  the  case  of  the  censorship  it  was  altogether 
forbidden  (i.  403).   No  farther  law  was  passed  in  the  period 
before  us  ;  but  an  increased  stringency  in  its  application  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  law  as  to  the  ten  years' 
interval  was  suspended  in  537  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  Italy,  there  was  no  far^ 
ther  dispensation  from  it  afterwards,  and  indeed  towards  the 
close  of  this   period  re-election   seldom  occurred  at  all. 
Moreover,  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  (574) 
a  decree  of  the  people  was  issued,  binding  the 
candidates  for  public  magistrncies  to  apply  for  them  in  a 
fixed  order  of  sugc^sion,  and  to  observe  certain  ijntervala 
between  the  offices    and  certain  limits  of  age.      Custom, 
indeed,  had  long  prescribed  both  of  these ;    but  it  was  a 
sensibly  felt  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  election,  when  the 
customary  qualification  was  raised  into  a  l<>galj;^uircrnent, 
iod  the  liberty  of  disregarding  such  requirements  In  extra- 
ordinarv  (uf  s  was  withdrawn  from  the  t  lectors.   1 1  general. 
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admission  to  the  senate  was  thrown  open  to  personK  beloog« 

ing  to  the  ruling  families  without  distinction  as  to  ability 

while  not  only  were  the  poorer  and  humbler  ranks  of  the 

^.population  utterly  precluded  from  access  to  the  offices  of 

I  government^  but  all  Roman  burgesses  not  belonging  to  the 

hereditary  aristocracy  were  practically  excluded  not  indeed 

exactly  from  the  senate,  but  from  the  two  highest  zr.agi» 

tracies,  the  consulship  and  the  censorship.     After  the  oaee 

I  of  Manius  Curius  (i.  395),  no  instance  can  be  pointed  ont 

of  a  consul  who  did  not  belong  to  the  social  aristocracy,  and 

probably  no  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  at  all.     But  the 

I  number  of  the  gentes  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 

||  lists  of  consuls  and  censors  in  the  half-century  from  the 

beginning  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  to  the  close  of  that 

with  Perseus  is  extremely  limited ;  and  by  far  the  most  of 

these,  such    as  the   Flaminii,  Terentii,  Porcii,  Acilii,  and 

Laelii,  may  be  referred  to  elections  by  the  opposition,  or 

are  traceable  to  special  aristocratic  connections.     The  dec- 

tion  of  Gaius  Laelius  in  564,  for  instance,  was 

100. 

evidently  due  to  the  Sc|pios.  The  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  classes  from  the  government  was,  no  doubt, 
require!^  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  Now 
that  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  ^rely  Italian  state  and  had 
adopted  Hellenic  culture,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take 
a  small  farmer  from  the  plough  and  to  set  him  at  the  head 
of  the  community.  But  it  was  neither  jQecessary  nor  bene 
ficial  that  the  elections  should  almost  without  exception  be 
confined  to  the  narrow  ciixjle  of  the  purule  houses,  and  that 
a  "  new  man  "  should  only  be  able  to  make  his  way  into 
that  circle  by  a  sort  of  usurpation.*     No  doubt  a  certain 

*  The  stability  of  the  Roman  ariptocracj  may  bo  clearly  traced, 
noro  especially  in  the  case  of  the  pntrician  genien^  by  menus  of  tbe  oon* 
iiilar  and  acdilician  Fasti.  As  is  well  known,  the  consulate  whs  held 
by  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian  in  each  year  from  888  to  581  (with 
tlie  exception  of  the  years  899,  400,  401,  408,  405,  409,  411,  in  which 
both  consuls  were  patricians).  Moreover,  the  colleges  of  curule  aediles 
were  composed  exclusiTcly  of  patricians  in  the  odd  years  of  tho  Varro- 
dan  reckoning,  at  least  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  oei  tary,  sad 
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hereditary  character  was  inherent  not  mereSy  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  senate,  in  so  far  as  it  rested  from  the  first  on  a 
representation  of  the  clans  (i.  113),  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
aristocracy  generaHy,  in  so  far  as  stateamanly  wiadom  and 
statesmanly  experience  are  bequeathed  from  the  able  father 
to  the  able  son,  and  the  iuspiring  spirit  of  an  i^lustriona 
incest ry  fans  every  noble  spark  within  the  human  breast 
into  a  speedier  and  more  brilliant  fkme.  In  this  sense  the 
BoDian  aristocracy  had  been  at  all  times  hereditary ;  in  fact, 
it  had  displayed  its  hereditary  character  with  great  naivety 
ir.  the  old  custom  of  the  senator  taking  his  sons  with  him 
to  the  senate,  and  of  the  public  magistrate  decorating  his 

tb«j  are  known  for  dxWen  jeuv,  til,  M\,  ME,  M7,  GIS,  GOl,  SSS, 
BEG,  EST,  Sei,  ESB,  G67,  GTG,  SSE,  SBB,  BSl,  E9S.  These  patriiuAn  oiw 
•uli  lud  aedilei  in^  u  n^woti  their  jmnlat,  diitribnted  m  folloos : — 


Thus  th«  flft«eD  or  iiiteen  hoiues  of  the  high  notalitj,  Ihtt  were  po«- 
srAil  In  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  Liuinian  laws,  maintained  their 
gronnd  without  material  change  in  (heir  rcUtivv  numbers — ■hioh  no 
doubt  were  psrttj  kept  up  b;  adoption — for  the  next  two  centurle«,  or, 
in  fact,  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  To  (he  circle  of  the  plebeian 
nobility  new  gtnta  donbllei*  were  from  time  to  time  added ;  but  in  the 
plebeian  Fasti  ako  Ihe  old  honsM,  such  a*  the  Udnii,  FuItU,  AtiU, 
Domltii,  MaroU,  Junii,  predotnin^  varj  deddedljr  throofboat  Ibrae 
ceDturies. 

Vol.  n.— IJ 
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sons,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  with  the  insignia  of  Hm 
highest  official  honour — the  purple  border  of  the  consular, 
and  the  golden  amulet-caRe  of  the  tnumphator.  But,  while 
in  the  earlier  period  the  hereditary  character  of  the  outward 
dignity  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  inher- 
itance of  intrinsic _worth,  and  the  senatorial  aristocracy  hAil 
guided  the  state  not  primarily  by  virtue  of  hereditary  right, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  highest  of  all  rights  of  representation 
— the  right  of  the  superior,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere 
ordinary,  man — it  sank  in  this  epoch  (and  with  specially 
great  rapidity  afler  the  end  of  the  Hannibalic  war)  firom  its 
original  high  position,  as  the  aggregate  of  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  most  experienced  in  counsel  and  action, 

)  into  an  order  of  lords  filling  up  its  ranks  by  hereditary 

/  succession,  and  exercising  collegiate  misrule. 

Indeed,  matters  had  already  at  this  period  reached  such 
UBnrpotion  *  height,  that  out  of  the  evil  of  oligarchy  there 
of^gorwerby  emerged  the  stjU  worse  evil  of  usurpation  of 
•*°"i*«"'  power  by  particular  families.  We  have  already 
spoken  (p.  335)  of  the  offensive  family-policy  of  the  con- 
queror of  Zama,  and  of  his  unhappily  successful  efforts  to 
cover  with  his  own  laurels  the  incapacity  and  pitifulness  of 
his  brother ;  and  the  nepotisin  of  the  Flaminini  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  shameless  and  offensive  than  that  of  the 
Scipios.  Absolute  freedom  of  election  in  feet  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  such  coteries  far  more  than  of  the  electors. 
The  election  of  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus  to  the  consulship 
at  twenty-three  had  doubtless  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state ;  but  now,  when  Scipio  obtained  the  aedileship  at 
twenty-three  and  the  consulate  at  thirty,  and  Flamininua, 
while  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  rose  from  the  quaestor- 
ship  to  the  consulship,  such  proceedings  involved  scrioiii 
danger  to  the  republic.  Things  had  already  reached  such  a 
pass,  that  the  only  effective  barrier  against  family  rule  and 
its  consequences  had  to  be  sought  in  a  government  strictly 
oligarchical ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  even  the  party 
otherwise  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  agreed  to  the  restriction 

(I  imposed  on  absolute  freedom  of  election. 
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The  government  bore  the  stamp  of  this  gradual  change 

in  the  spirit  of  the  governing  class.  It  is  true 
of  the  no-  that  the  administration  of  external  affairs  was 
^^'  ■  still  pervaded  at  this  epoch  by  the  consistency 
and  energy  which  had  established  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man community  over  Italy.  During  the  severe  disciplinary 
period  of  the  Sicilian  war  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  gradu- 
ally raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position ;  and  if  it 
unconstitutionally  usurped  for  the  senate  powers  which  by 
right  fell  to  be  shared  between  the  magistruteg  and  the 
comitia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step  by  its  certainly  far  from 
brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady,  pilotage  of  the  vessel  of  the 
state  during  the  Hannibalio  storm  and  the  complications 
thence  arising,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  the  Roman  \ 
senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many  respects  alone  deserved, ' 

to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo-Hellenio ! 
iidmiiiifltra-     states.     But  admitting  the  noble  attitude  of  the  i 
^^  ruling  Roman  senate  in  opposition  to  the  g^te^* 

nal  foe — ^an  attitude  crowned  with  the  noblest  results — we  J 
may  not  overlook  the  &ct,  that  in  the  less^conspicuous,  but 
far  more  important  and  &r  mpre^dijiciijt,  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  both  the  treatment  of  the ! 
exifltjn^  arrangements  and  the  new  institutions  betray  an 
almost  opposite  spyjty  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  indicate 
that  the  opposite  tendency  has  already  jicguired  the  pre- 
dominance in  this  field. 

In  relation,  first  of  all,  to  the  individual  burgess  the 

government  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been* 
tbe  Adminii-    The  term  '^  magistrate  "  meant  a  man  who  was 

more  than  other  men ;  and,  if  he  was  the  ser- 
vant of  the  community,  he  was  for  that  very  reason  the 
master  of  every  burgess.  But  the  tightness  of  the  rein 
was  now  visibly  relaxed.  Where  coteries  and  canvassing 
flourish  as  they  did  in  the  Rome  of  that  age,  men  are  chary 
of  forfeiting  the  good  services  of  their  fellows  or  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  by  stern  words  and  straightforward  action. 
If  now  and  then  magistrates  appeared  who  displayed  tbe 
gravity  and  the  Btcroness  of  the  olden  time,  they  were  ordi' 
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narily,  like  Cotta  (502)  and  Cato,  new  men  who 

had  not  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  ruling 
class.  It  was  eren  deemed  something  angular^  when  Paul* 
kw,  who  had  been  named  commander-in-«hief  against  Pei* 
leus,  instead  of  tendering  his  thanks  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  burgesses  declared  to  them  that  he  presumed  they  had 
chosen  him  as  general  because  they  accounted  him  the  m(yt 
jypable  of  command,  and  requested  them  accordingly  not 
to  help  him  to  command,  but  to  be  silent  and  obey. 

The  supremacy  and  hegemony  of  Rome  in  the  territo 
AitomUi-  r^^  ^^  ^h®  Mediterranean  rested  not  least  on 
p^e^u^  the  strictness  of  her  military  discipline  and  ad- 
jDctiot.  ministration  of  justice.     Undoubtedly  she  was 

still,  on  the  whole,  at  that  time  infinitely  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  Hellenic,  Phoenician,  and  Oriental  states, 
which  were  without  exception  thoroughly  disorganized  ; 
nevertheless  grave  abuses  were  already  occurring  in  Rome. 
We  have  previously  (p.  350  ei  seg.)  pointed  out  how  the 
wretched  character  of  the  commanders-in-chief— and  that 
not  merely  in  the  case  of  demagogues  chosen  perhaps  by 
the  opposition,  like  Gaius  Flaminius  and  Gaius  Varro,  but 
of  men  who  were  good,  aristocrats — had  ali-eady  in  the 
third  Macedonian  war  imperilled  the  interests  of  the  state. 
And  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  occasionally  adminis- 
tered is  shown  by  the  scene  in  the  camp  of  the  consul 

Lucius  Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Placentia  (562). 

To  compensate  a  favourite  youth  for  the  gladia- 
torial games  of  the  capital,  which  through  his  attendance 
on  the  consul  he  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  that 
great  lord  had  ordered  a  Boian  of  rank  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Roman  camp  to  be  summoned,  and  had  killed 
him  at  a  banquet  with  his  own  hand.  Still  worse  than  the 
occurrence  itself,  to  which  many  parallels  might  be  ad 
duced,  was  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator  was  f^  brought  to 
trial ;  and  not  only  so,  but  when  the  censor  Cato  on  account 
of  it  erased  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  senate,  his  fellow* 
senators  invited  the  expelled  to  pesume  his  senatorial  stall 
in  the  theatre,     lie  was,  no  doubt,  a  brother  of  the  liberator 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  coterio-leadert 
m  the  senate. 

The  financial  system  of  the  Roman  community  also 
ABtothe  retrograded  rather  than  advanced  during  thii 
m«?S  th«  epoch.  The  amount  of  their  revenues,  indeed, 
flvaooes.  ^^g  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  indireot  tazei 
— there  were  no  direct  taxes  in  Rome— inereased  in  oona^ 
qnence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  territory,  whidi 
rendered  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  institute  new  customs 
offices  along  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian  coasts  at  Puteoli, 
Castra  (Squillace),  and  elsewhere,  in  555  and 
179.  575.    The  same  reason  led  to  the  new  salt'tarjff 

^^  of  550  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  at  which  salt 

was  to  be  sold  in  the  different  districts  of  Italy,  as  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  furnish  salt  at  one  and  the  same  price 
to  the  Roman  burgesses  now  scattered  throughout  the  land ; 
but,  as  the  Roman  government  probably  supplied  the  bui"- 
gesses  with  salt  at  cost  price,  if  not  below  it,  this  financial 
measure  yielded  no  gain  to  thejtate.  Still  more  consider- 
able was  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  domains.  The 
land-tax  indeed,  which  of  right  was  payable  to  the  treasury 
^m  the  Italian  domain-lands  granted  for  occupation,  was 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  neither  demanded  nor  paid. 
On  the  other  hand  the  scriptura  was  retained  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  domains  recently  acquired  in  the  second  Punio 
war,  particularly  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Capua  and  that  of  Leontini  (p.  178,  226),  instead  of  being 
given  up  to  occupation,  were  parcelled  out  and  let  to  petty 
temporary  lessees,  and  the  attempts  at  occupation  made  in 
these  cases  were  opposed  with  more  than  usual  energy  by 
the  government ;  by  which  means  the  state  acquired  a  con- 
siderable and  secure  source  of  income.  The  mines  of  the 
state  also,  particularly  the  important  Spanish  mines,  wers 
turned  to  profit  on  lease.  LasUy,  the  revenue  was  aug* 
mented  by  the  tribute  of  the  transmarine  subjects.  From 
extraor^ifiary  sources  very  considerable  sums  accrued  dur« 
ing  this  epoch  to  the  state  treasury,  particularly  the  product 
of  the  spoil  in  the  war  with  Antiocfaus,  800  millions  of 
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sesterces  (£2,000,000),  and  that  of  the  war  ^cith  Perseii^ 
210  millions  of  sesterces  (£2,100,000)— the  latter,  the 
largest  sum  in  cash  which  ever  came  at  one  time  into  Um 
Roman  treasury. 

But  this  increase  of  revenue  was  for  the  most  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  prov* 
inces,  Sicily  perhaps  excepted,  probably  o^t  nearly  as  much 
as  tney  yielded;  the  expenditure  on  highwajs  and^other 
structures  rose  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  territory ; 
the  repayment  also  of  the  advMioes  {tributa)  received  from 
the  freeholder  burgesses  during  times  of  severe  war  formed 
a  burden  for  many  a  year  on  the  Roman  treasury.  To 
these  fell  to  be  added  very  considerable  losses  occasioned 
to  the  revenue  by  the  mismanagement,  negligence,  or  con» 
pivance  of  the  supreme  magistrates.  Of  the  conduct  of 
the  officials  in  the  provinces,  of  their  luxurious  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  purse,  of  their  ernbesE^^iQ^nt  more 
especially  of  the  spoil,  of  the  incipient  system  of  bribery 
and  extortion,  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  How  the 
state  fared  generally  as  regarded  the  farming  of  its  revenues 
and  the  contracts  for  supplies  and  buildings,  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  senate  resolved  in 

m587  to  desist  from  the  working  of  the  Maoedo 
nian  mines  that  had  fallen  to  Rome,  because  the 
lessees  of  the  minerals  would  either  plunder  the  subieola  or 
cheat  the  exchequer — ^truly  a  naive  confession  of  impotence, 
in  which  the  controlling  board  pronounced  its  own  censure. 
Not  only  was  the  land-tax  of  the  occupied  domain-land 
allowed  tacitly  to  fall  into  abeyance,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  but  private  buildings  in  the  capital  and  elsoi- 
where  were  suffered  to  encroach  on  the  public  property,  and 
the  water  from  the  public  aqueducts  was  diverted  to  private 
purposes  :  great  dissatisfaction  was  created  on  one  occasion 
when  the  censor  took  serious  steps  against  such  trespassers, 
and  compelled  them  either  to  dc^st  from  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  public  property,  or  to  ^ay  the  legal  rate  for  the 
ground  and  water.  The  conscience  of  the  Romans,  otheiv 
wise  in  economic  matters  so  scrupulous,  show^.  so  far  at 
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the  state  was  concerned,  a  remarkable  laxity.  "  He  who/f 
Bteals  from  a  burgess/*  said  Cato, ''  ends  his  days  in  chains  ' 
and  fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  community  ends 
them  in  gold  and  purple."  If,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  |;uiUiiLP^^P^^^7  ^^  ^®  Roman  community  was  fearless- 
ly and  with  impunity  plundered  by  officials  and  speculatprs^ 
Polybius  still  lays  stress  on  the  rarity  of  pmbezzlement  in 
Rome,  while  Greece  could  hardly  produce  a  single  official 
who  had  not  touched  the  public  money,  and  on  the  honesty 
with  which  a  Roman  commissioner  or  magistrate  would 
upon  his  simple  word  of  honour  administer  enormous 
sums,  while  in  the  case  of  the  paltriest  sum  in  Greece  ten 
letters  were  sealed  and  twenty  witnesses  were  required  and 
yet  everybody  cl^eftted,  this  merely  implies  that  social  and 
economic  demoralization  had  advanced  much  further  in 
Greece  than  in  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  that  direct  and 
palpable  peculation  was  not  as  yet  so  flourishing  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  general  financial  result  is  most 
clearly  exhibited  to  us  by  the  state  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  by  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  We  find  in 
times  of  peace  a  fifth,  in  times  of  war  a  tenth,  of  the  reve- 
nues expended  on  public  buildings ;  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  large  outlay. 
With  these  sums,  as  well  as  with  fines  which  were  not  di- 
rectly payable  into  the  treasury,  much  was  doubtless  done 
for  the  repair  of  the  highways  in  and  near  the  capital,  for 
the  formation  of  the  chief  Italian  roads,*  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  buHdings.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  building  operations  in  the  capital,  known  to  belong 
to  this  period,  was  the  great  repair  and  extension  of  the 
network  of  sewers  throughout  the  city,  contracted  for  prob- 
abiy  in  570,  for  which  24,000,000  sestercet 
(£240,000)  were  set  apart  at  once,  and  to  which 

*  The  ezpenflds  of  these  were,  however,  thrown  mainly  in  all  proba- 
bility on  the  adjoining  inhabitants.  The  old  sysiem  of  making  requisi- 
tions of  task-work  was  not  abolished :  it  must  not  un frequently  have 
happened  that  the  slaves  of  the  landliolders  were  called  away  to  be  en^ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  roads.     (Cato,  de  R,  R.  2.) 
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it  may  be  presumed  that  the  portions  of  the  cloacae  stiD 
extanty  at  least  in  the  main,  belong.  To  all  appearance 
however,  even  apart  frcm  the  severe  pressure  of  war,  this 
period  was  inferior  to  the  last  section  of  the  preceding 
S7S*i47  epoch  in  resp9ct  of  public  buildings;  between 

482  and  607  no  new  aqueduct  was  constructbd 
At  Home.     The  treasure  of  the  state,  no  doubt,  increased ; 
the  last  reserve  in  545,  when  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  laying  hands  on  it, 
amounted  only  to  4,000  pounds  of  gold  (£164,000;   p. 
207),  whereas  a  short  time  afler  the  close  of  this  period 
{p>^'^)  close  on  £860,000  in  precious  metals  were 
stored  in  the  treasury.     But,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  enormous  extraordinary  revenues  which  in  the 
generation  afler  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  war  came  into 
the  Roman  treasury,  the  latter  sum  surprises  us  rather  by 
Its  sniallness  than  by  its  magnitude.     So  far  as  with  the 
extremely  meagre  statements  before  us  it  may  be  allowable 
to  speak  of  results,  the  finances  of  the  Roman  state  exhibit 
doubtless  an  excess^of  income  over  expenditure,  but  are  far 
from  presenting  a  brilliant  sum  total. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  was  most 
iteiiftn  distinctly  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  Uftl« 

■ubjed*.  \^   Q^^   extra-Italian   subjects   of  the   Roman 

/community.  Formerly  there  existed  in  Italy  jour  distinct 
classes;  the  ordinary,  and  the  Latin,  allied  comn^uniti^s, 
the  Roman  burgesses  sine  suffragig^  and  the  burgesses  with 
y,,^y^"  the   full   franchise.      The   thijd   of   these   four 

^^"'Kww*        classes  disappeared  during   the  course  of  this 
period,  for  the  communities  of  passive  burgesses  either— at 
was  the  case  with  Capua  especially — lost  their  Roman  citi 
zenship  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  or  one  after 
another  actjuired  the  full  frandiise  ;  so  that  at  the  close  of 
this  period  there  were  ny  passive  burgesses  of  Rome,  ex 
oept  isolated  individuals  who  were  for  special  reasons  ex 
eluded  from  the  right  of  voting. 

On  the  other  hand  there  emerged  a  new  cl^  in  a  posi* 
Dcditkii.         tion  of  peculiar  inferiority,  who  were  deprived 
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of  muTiicipal  freedom  and  of  the  right  to  carry  arms  and 
to  some  extent  treated  almost  like  public  slaves  {peregrim 
dediticii) ;  to  which,  in  particular,  the  members  of  th« 
former  Campanij^n,  southern  Picentine,  and  Bruttian  com* 
munities,  that  had  been  in  alliance  with  Hannibal  (p.  226), 
belonged.  To  these  were  added  the  Celtic  trib^  tolerated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  whose  position  in  relation  to 
the  Italian  confederacy  is  indeed  only  known  imperfectly, 
but  is  sufficiently  characterized  as  inferior  by  U^  clause  em* 
bodied  in  their  treaties  of  alliance  with  Rome,  that  no 
member  of  these  communities  should  ever  b»  allowed  to 
acquire  Roman  citizenship  (p.  231). 

The  position  of  the  non^Latin  allies  had,  as  we  hav6\^ 
mentioned  be^re  (p.  227),  undergone  a  change  ( 
greatly  to  their  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
^e  Hannibalic  war.  Only  a  few  communities  in  this  cate- 
gory, such  as  Neapolis,  Nola,  and  Heraclea^  had  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  war  remained  steadfastly  on  the 
Roman  side,  and  therefore  retained  their  former  righte  as 
allies  unaltered ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  obliged  in 
consequence  of  having  chanired  sidy  to  acquiesce  in  a^ 
vi_8ion  of  the  existing  treaties  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
reduced  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  is  att^ted  by  the 
emigration  that  set  in  from  these  towards  the  Latin  com- 
munities :  when  in  577  the  Samnites  and  Pae- 
Hgnians  applied  to  the  senate  for  a  reduction 
of  their  contingents,  their  request  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  of  late  years  4,000  Samnite  and  Paelignian  families 
had  migrated  to  the  Latin  colony  of  Fregellae. 

That  the  latins — ^which  term  now  denoted  the  few 
towns  in  old  Latium  that  were  not  included  in 
the  Roman  Jburgjs^unjpn,  such  as  Hbur  aud 
Praeneste,  the  aljiod  cities  placed  in  law  on  the  same  footing 
with  them,  such  as  several  of  the  Hemican  towns,  and  the 
Latin  colonies  dispersed  throughout  Italy— were  still  at  this 
time  in  a  better  ^position,  is  implied  in  their  very  name; 
but  they  too  suflTered,  in  proportion,  not  much  less  injuri 
ously.  The  burdens  impost  on  them  were  unjustly  i& 
Voi.  TL— 17* 
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pressed,  and  the  pressure  of  military  service  was  mere  and 
more  transferred  from  the  burgesses  to  the  Latin  and  othei 
Italian  jdlies.  For  instance,  in  536,  nearly  twjog 
as  many  of  the  allies  were  called  out  as  of  the 
burgesses  :  afler  the  end  of  the  Haimibalio  war  al][  thejbui^ 
grases  received  their  discharge,  but  not  all  the  Allies ;  the 
latter  were  chiefly  employed  for  garrison  dujy  and  for  the 
odious  service  in  Spidn.  In  the  triumphal  lar- 
gess of  577  the  allies  received  not  as  formerly 
an  equal  ihare  with  the  burgesses,  but  only  the  half,  so  that 
amidst  the  unrestrained  rejoicing  of  that  soldiers'  carnival 
the  divisions  thus  treated  as  inferior  followed  the  chariot  of 
victory  in  sullen  gilence:  in  the  assignations  of  Ipnd  in 
northern  Italy  the  burgesses  received  ^  iugera  of  arable 
land  each,  the  non-burgesses  thrge  iugera  each.  That  lib- 
erty of  migration  was  no  longer  granted  to  the  Latin  com- 
munities  founded  after  486,  has  been  already 
observed  (i.  538).  It  was  retained  in  law  hj 
the  older  Latin  cities ;  but  the  crowding  of  their  burgesses 
to  Rome,  and  the  complaints  of  their  magistrates  as  to  the 
increasing  depopulation  of  the  cities  and  the  impossibility 
under  such  circumstances  of  furnishing  the  due  contingent^ 
led  the  Roman  government  to  allow  those  Latins  only  to 
exercise  their  right  of  migration  when  the  emigrant  left 
behind  children  of  his  own  in  his  native  city  ;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  this  principle,  pj)lice-ejections  from  the  capital 
were  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  (567,  577)« 
The  measure  might  be  unavoidable,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  felt  as  a  material  r^triction  of  the  right  of 
free  mjgra^iion  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  allied  cities. 
Moreover,  the  towns  founded  by  Rome  in  the  interior  of 
Italy  began  towards  the  close  of  this  period  to  receive 
Instead  of  Latin  rights  the  full  franchise,  which  previously 
had  only  been  given  to  the  maritime  colonies ;  and  the  en* 
largennent  of  the  Latin  body  by  the  accession  of  new  com- 
munities, which  hitherto  had  progressed  with  such  regu- 
larity, thus  came  to  an  end.  Aguileia,  the  establishment 
isa.  of  which  began  in  571,  was  the  latest  of  th« 
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Italian  colonies  of  Rome  that  received  Latin  rights;  the 
full  franchise  was  given  to  the  colonies,  sent  forth  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  of  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Parma,  Mutina,  and 

Luna  (570-577).     The  reason  for  this  evidently 

lay  in  the  decline  of  the  JLatili  as  compared  with  1 
the  Roman  franchis_e.  The  colonjsta  conducted  to  the  new 
settlements  were  always,  and  now  more  than  ever,  chosen 
in  preponderating  number  from  the  Roman  bmgesses ;  and 
among  the  ver^  poorer  class  of  these  there  was  no  longer 
found  §nyj2iifi^  willing,  even  for  the  acquisition  of  consider- 
able material  advantages,  to  exchange  his  rights  as  a  bui> 
gess  for  those  of  a  J^atin. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses— comm uni ties  as 

well  as  individuals — admission  to  the  Roman 
frSSJffae  franchise  was  almost  compljetely_  foredosed. 
cuJtof *2l  '^^^  earlier  course  of  incorporating  the  subject 
j^tion.        communities  in  that  of  Rome  had  been  dropped 

about  400,  that  the  Roman  burgess-body  might 
not  be  too  much  decentralized  by  its  undue  extension  ;  and 
therefore  communities  of  half-burgesses  were  instituted 
(i.  539).  Now  the  centralization  of  the  community  was 
abandoned,  partly  through  the  admission  of  the  half-burgess 
communities  to  the  full  franchise,  partly  through  the  acces- 
sion of  numerous  more  remote  burgess-colonies  to  its 
ranks ;  but  the  older  system  of  incorporation  was  not  re- 
sumed. It  cannot  be  shown  that  afl;er  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Italy  even  a  sij^rje  Italian  coinmunity  exchanged 
its  position  as  an  ^Ly  for  the^Roman  franchise  ;  probablj^ 
none  after  that  date  in  reality  acquired  it.  But  even  the 
transition  of  individual  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise  was 
St  this  epoch  rendered  considerably  more  difficult,  especially 
by  the  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  migration  which  was  in 
law  associated  with  the  passive  franchise ;  and  it  was  eon- 
fined  almost  wholly  to  the  case  of  magistrates  of  the  Latin 
communities  (i.  538)  and  of  non-1t)urgesses  admitted,  by 
special  favour  towards  themselves  individually,  on  the 
founding  of  burgess-colonies.*^ 

*  Thus,  as  18  well  known,  Ennhu  of  Rndiae  received  borgew-rigbtr 
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Bljtvery,  or  merged  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  or  adniiU 
ted  to  an  alliance  which  secured  to  them  at  least  commuDtii* 
independence  and  freedom  from  taxation.     But  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
th9  kingdom  of  Hiero,  had  paid  tithe  and  tribute  to  their 
former  masters :  if  Rome  was  desirous  of  retaining  these 
possessions  at  all,  it  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  short-sights 
ed  the  most  judicious,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient^ 
oourse  to  manage  the  new  territories  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  heretofore  observed.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
simply  retained  the  Carthagino-Hieronic  provincial  oonstitu* 
tion^and  organized  in  accordance  with  it  those  provinces 
also,  such  as  Hither  Spain,  which  they  wrested  from  the 
barbarians.     It  was  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  they  inherited 
from  the  enemy.     Beyond  doubt  at  first  the  Roman  govern- 
ment intended,  in  imposing  taxes  on  their  subjects,  not 
strictly  to  enrich  themselves,  but  only  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administration  and  defence ;  but  thev  deviated  from  this 
course,  when  they  made  Macedonia  and  Illyria  tributary 
witiiout  unjler tailing  the  government  or  the  guardianship  of 
the  frontier  there.     The  fact,  however,  that  they  still  main- 
tained moderation  iu  the  imposition  of  burdens  was  of  little 
consequence   as   compared   with   the   conversion   of   their 
sovereignty  into  a  profitable  privilege  at  all ;  the  fall  was 
the  same,  whether  a  single  apple  was  taken  or  the  tree  was 
plundered. 

Punjshment  followed  in  the  steps  of  wrong.  The  new 
provincial  system  necessitated  the  appointuient 
of  governors,  whose  position  was  absolutely  in- 
compatible not  only  with  the  welfare  of  the 
grovinces,  but  with  the  Roman  constitution.  As  the  Ro 
man  community  in  the  provinces  took  the  place  of  the 
&)rmer  rulers  of  the  land,  so  the  governor  appeared  there  in 
«,he  position  of  a  kjng ;  the  Sicilian  praetor,  for  example, 
lesided  in  the  palace  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  It  is  true,  that 
the  governor  was  nevertheless  bound  by  law  to  administer 
his  office  with  republicAn  honesty  and  frugality.  Catij 
'vhen  governor  of  Sardinia,  appeared  in  the  towns  subject  tc 
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him  on  foot  and  attended  by  a  sirgle  servant  whc  i^ariied 
his  coat  and  sacrificial  ladle ;  and,  when  he  returned  from 
his  Spanish  governorship,  he  sold  his  war  hoi*se  beforehand, 
because  he  did  not  hold  himself  entitled  to  charge  the  state 
with  the  expenses  of  its  transport  There  is  no  questior  \ ) 
that  the  Roman  governors — although  certainly  but  few  of  (' 
Ihem  pushed  their  conscientiousness,  like  Cato,  to  the  verge 
of  being  niggardly  and  ridiculous — ^made  in  many  cases  a 
powerful  impregsipn  on  the  subjects,  more  especially  on  the 
frivolous  and  unstable  Greeks,  by  their  ancestral  piety,  by  / 
the  reverential  quietness  prevailing  at  their  assemblies,  by 
their  comparatively  upright  administration  of  office  and  of 
justice,  especially  by  their  proper  severity  towards  the 
worst  oppressors  of  the  provincials — the  Roman  revenue- 
farmera  and  bankers — and  in  general  by  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  their  deportment.  The  provincials  found  their 
government  comparatively  tolerable.  They  had  not  been 
pampered  by  their  former  Carthaginian  governors  and 
Syracusan  masters,  and  they  were  soon  to  find  occasion  for 
recalling  with  gratitude  the  present  rods  as  compared  with 
the  coming  scorpions  :  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  lat.er 
times,  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  appeared  as  the  golden 
era  of  jprovincial  rule.  But  it  was  not  practicable  for  any  I 
length  of  time  to  be  at^noe  republican  and  king.  Playing 
the  part  of  governors  demorS^ed  the  Roman  ruling  class 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Haughtiness  and  arrogance  towards 
the  provincials  were  so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  as 
scarcely  to  form  matter  of  reproach  against  the  individual 
magistrate.  But  already  it  was  a  rare  thing — and  the  rarer, 
because  Ihe  government  adhered  rigidly  to  the  old  principle 
of  not  paying  public  officials — ^that  a  governor  returned  with 
quite  dean  hands  from  his  province ;  it  was  already  re- 
marked upon  as  something  sin^lar  that  Paul! us,  the  con* 
queror  of  Pydna,  did  not  take  nione3\  The  bad  custom  of 
delivering  to  the  governor  **  honorary  winp"  and  other 
**  voluntary  "  gifts  seems  as  old  as  the  provincial  consji 
tion  itself,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  legacy  from  the 
Carthaginians ;  even  Cato^in  his  administration  of  Sardinia 
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in  556  had  to  content  himself  with  regulating 
and  moderating  such  dues.  The  right  of  the 
magistrates,  and  of  those  travelling  on  the  business  cf  the 
state  generally,  to  free  quarters  and  free  oopveyanoe  wa» 
already  employed  as  a  pretext  for  exactions,  llie  mora 
important  right  of  the  magistrate  to  make  requisitions  of 
grain  from  his  province— partly  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  his  retinue  (m  cellam)^  partly  for  the  prorisioiii* 
ing  of  the  army  in  case  of  war  or  on  other  spedal  occasions 
—at  a  fair  valuation  was  already  so  scandalously  abiised, 
that  on  the  complaint  of  the  Spaniards  the  sen^ 
ate  in  583  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  governors  the  right  of  fixing  thej)rice  of  the  supplies 
for  either  purpose  (p.  252).  Requisitions  had  begun  to  be 
made  on  the  subjects  even  ^r  the  popular  festivals  in 
Rome;  the  unmeasured  vexatious  demands  made  on  the 
Italian  as  well  as  extra-Italian  communities  by  the  aedile 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  for  the  festival  which  he 
had  to  provide,  induced  the  senate  officially  tt^ 
interfere  (572).  The  liberties  which  Roman 
magistrates  at  the  close  of  this  period  allowed  themselves 
to  take  not  only  with  the  unhappy  subjects,  but  even  with 
the  dependent  free-states  and  kingdoms,  are  illustrated  by 
the  raids  of  Gains  Volso  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  823),  and  espe- 
cially by  the  scandalous  proceedings  in  Qreeoe  during  the 
war  with  Perseus  (p.  351  et  seg,). 

The  government  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  such 
things,  for  it  provided  no  serious  check  on  Uie 
over  the  excesscs  of  this  capricious  nriilitary  administn^* 

tion.  Judicial  control,  it  is  true,  was  not  entire 
Ix  wanting.  Although,  according  to  the  universal  but  more 
than  questionable  rule  of  allowing  no  complaint  to  be 
brought  against  a  commander-in-chief  during  his  term  ot 
ofBce  (i.  3*29),  the  Roman  governor  could  ordinarily  be 
called  to  account  only  after  the  mischief  had  been  done,  yet 
he  was  amenable  both  to  a  crimui^l  and  to  a  civil  proseou 
tion.  In  order  to  the  institution  of  the  former,  some  Ro 
man  magistrate  who  possessed  criminal  jurisiiiction  hiol  U 
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undertake  the  case  and  bring  it  before  the  bar  of  the  peo^ 
pie ;  the  ciyil  action  was  rennitted  by  the  senator  who  ad- 
ministered the  corresponding  praetorship  to  a  jury  appoint*  I 
ed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  in  those 
times,  from  the  ranks  of  the  senate.  In  both  cases,  there* 
C)re,  the  control  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  rulinj^  class,  and, 
although  the  latter  was  still  sufficiently  upright  and  honour- 
able not  absolutely  to  set  aside  well-founded  complaints, 
and  the  senate  even  in  several  instances,  at  the  call  of  those 
aggrieved,  condescended  itself  to  order  the  institution  of  a 
civil  process,  yet  the  complaints  of  poor  men  and  foreigners 
against  powerful  members  of  the  ruling  aristocracy — sub- 
mitted to  judges  and  jurymen  far  remote  from  the  scene 
and,  if  not  involved  in  the  like  guilt,  at  least  belonging  to 
the  same  order  as  the  accused— could  from  the  first  only 
reckon  on  success  in  the  event  of  the  wrong  being  clear  and 
crying ;  and  to  complain  in  vain  was  almost  certain 
struction.  The  aggrieved  no  doubt  found  a  sort  of  support 
in  the  hereditary  relations  of  clientship,  which  the  subject 
cities  and  provinces  were  wont  to  enter  into  with  their  con* 
querors  and  other  Romans  who  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them,  llie  Spanish  governors  felt  that  no  one 
could  with  impunity  maltreat  the  clients  of  Cato ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  three  nation? 
conquered  by  Paullus — the  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  and  Mace- 
donians— would  not  forego  the  privilege  of  carrying  his  bier 
to  the  funeral  pile,  was  the  noblest  dirpe  in  honour  of  that 
noble  man.  But  not  only  did  this  special  protection  give 
the  Greeks  opportunity  to  display  in  Rome  all  their  talent 
for  abasing  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters,  and  to 
demoralize  even  those  masters  by  their  ready  servility-* the 
decrees  of  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Marcellus,  after  he 
had  destroyed  and  plundered  their  city  and  they  had  com- 
plained  of  his  conduct  to  the  senate  in  vain,  form  one  of 
the  most  sqii^alous  pages  in  the  far  from  honourable  annals 
of  Syracuse — ^but,  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  a  family 
policy,  ^his  patronage  on  the  part  of  great  houses  had  also 
its  poiitically  perilous  side.     In  this  way  the  result  wa? 
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that  the  Roman  magistrates  in  some  degree  feared  the  godii 
and  the  senate,  and  for  the  most  part  were  moderate  in 
their  plundering ;  but  stiU  they  plundered,  and  did  so  i^itk 
impunity  provided  they  ^l)seryed  such  moderation.  The 
mischievous  rule  became  established,  that  in  the  case  of 
miiipi'  exactions  and  moderate  violence  the  Roman  ma£p»> 
irate  acted  in  some  measure  within  his  sphere  and  was  in 
law  exempt  from  punishment,  so  that  those  who  were  ag* 
grieved  had  to  keep  silence ;  and  from  this  rule  succeeding 
ages  did  not  fail  to  draw  the  fatal  consequences. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  tribunals  had  been  as 
snperyiaion  Strict  as  they  were  lax,  the  liability  to  a  judicial 
oTCTthe"**  reckoning  could  only  check  the  worst  evils. 
Md^tbeS  ^^^  ^^"®  security  for  a  good  administration  lay 
goTernora.  in  a  Strict  and  uniform  supervision  by  the  su* 
preme  administrative  authority  :  and  this  the  senate  utterly 
failed  to  provide.     It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  laxity  and 
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helplessness  of  the  collegiate  government  became  earliest 
apparent.  By  right  the  governors  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  pyersipht  far^more  strict  and  more  special  than 
had  sufficed  for  the  Italian  municipal  administration ;  and 
now,  when  the  empire  embraced  great  transmarine  territo- 
ries, the  arrangements,  through  which  the  government  pr^ 
served  to  itself  the^sugervision  of  the  whole,  ought  to  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  expansion.  In  both  respects  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  The  governors  ruled  virtually  as 
sovereign  ;  and  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  serv- 
ing for  the  latter  purpose,  the  census  of  the  empire,  was 
extended  to  Sicily  alone,  not  to  any  of  the  provincessuhge- 
quentjy _  acquired.  Tms  emancipation  of  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative officials  from  the  central  authority  was  more 
than  hazardous.  The  Roman  governor,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  in  possession  of  considerable 
fijjancial  resources ;  subject  to  but  a  lax  jiidicial  control, 
and  practically  independent  of  the  supreme  administration ; 
and  impelled  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  separate  the  interests 
of  himself  and  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  from  those 
of  the  Roman  community  and  to  treat  them  as  conflicting 
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far  more  resembled  a  Persian  satrap  than  one  of  the  com* 
missioners  of  the  Roman  senate  at  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
wars.  The  man,  moreover,  who  had  just  conducted  a  legal 
ized  military  tyranny  abroad,  could  with  difficulty  find  his 
way  back  to  the  common  civic  level,  which  distinguished 
between  those  who  commanded  and  those  who  obeyed,  but 
not  between  masters  and  slaves.  Even  the  government  felt 
that  their  two  fundamental  principles — equality  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  subordination  of  the  power  of  the  magi» 
trates  to  the  senatorial  college — b^an  in  this  instance  to 
give  way  in  their  hands.  TKe  aversion  of  the  government 
to  the  acquisition  of  new"  provinces  and  to  the  whole  provin- 
cial system  ;  the  institution  of  the  provincial  quaestorshipSj 
which  were  intended  to  take  at  least  the  financial  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  governors ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
arrangement — in  itself  so  judicious — for  lengthening  the 
tenure  of  such  offices  (p.  252),  very  clearly  evince  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  Roman  statesmen 
as  to  the  Jfruits  of  the  seed  thus  sown.  But  diagnosis  is  not 
cure.  The  internal  government  of  the  nobility  continued  to 
follow  the  direction  once  given  to  it ;  and  the  decay  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  financial  system — the  precursor 
of  future  revolutions  and  usurpations — steadily  pursued  its 
course,  if  not  unnoticed,  yet  unchecked. 

If  the ^ew  nobility  was  less  strictly  defined  than  the  old 
Tiw  oppod-  aristocracy  of  the  clans,  and  if,  while  the  one  en- 
"**"•  croached  on  the  rest  of  the  burgesses  as  respected 

the  joint  enjoyment  of  political  rights  dejure,  the  other  only 
did  so  de  facto ^  the  second  form  of  inferiority  was  for  these 
very  reasons  worse^to  bear  and  worse  to_ throw  off  than  the 
first.  Attempts  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  to  throw 
it  off.  The  opposition  rested  on  the  support  of  the  public 
assembly,  as  the  nobility  did  on  the  senate :  in  order  to 
understand  the  opposition,  we  must  first  describe  the  spirit 
of  the  burgesses  during  this  period  and  their  position  in  the{ 
commonwealth. 

Whatever  could  be  demanded  of  an  assembly  of  bur 
9haract«rof    gesses    like    the    Roman,  which  was  not   the 
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I  tile  Roman      motive  power,  "but  the  firm  foundation,  of  th« 
body.  whole    machinery — a    sure   perception   of   th« 

common  good,  a    sagacious  deference  towards    the  r^ght 
leader,  a  steod&st  spirit  in  prosperous  and  evil  daji,  and, 
above  all,  the  capacity  of  sacrificing  the  individual  for  th^ 
general  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  present  for  iha 
advantage  of  the  future — all  these  qualities  the  Romaa 
community  exhibited  in  so  high  a  degree  that,  when  we 
look  to  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  all  censure  is  lost  in  reveranl 
admiration.      Even  now  good   sense  and  disg^Btjqn  still 
1  thoroughly  predominated.    The  whole  conduct  of  the  bui\ 
Igesses  with  reference  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
opposition  shows  very  clearly  that  the  same  mighty  pa- 
triotism before  which  even  the  genius  of  Hannibal  had  to 
quit  the  field  prevailed  also  in  the  Roman  comitia.     No 
doubt  they  often  erred ;  but  their  errors  originated  not  in 
the  mischievous  impulses  of  a  rabble,  but  in  the  narrow- 
minded  views  of  burgesses  and  farmers.     The  machinery, 
however,  by  means  of  which  the  burgesses  influenced  the 
course  of  public  affairs  became  certainly  more  and  more 
unwieldy,  and(the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
through  their  own  great  deeds  far  outgrew  their  power  to 
deal  with  thcm^  We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  epoch  most  of  the  former  communities  of  j^i^^iye 
burgesses,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  newly  estab* 
lishcd  colonies,  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  (p.  392, 
394),    At  the  close  of  this  period  the  Roman  ourgess-body, 
m  a  tolerably  compact  mass,  occupied  Latium  in  its  widest 
sense,  Sabina,  and  a  part  of  Campania,  so  that  it  reached  on 
the   west  coast  northward  to   Caere    and  southward    to 
Cumae ;  within  this  district  there  were  only  a  few  cities  not 
included  in  it,  such  as  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Signia,  Norba,  and 
Ferentinum.     To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  maritime  colo- 
nies  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  which  uniformly  possessed  the 
full   Roman   franchise,  the   Picenian   and   Trans-Apennine 
colonies  of  most  recent  foundation  to  which  the  franchise  had 
to  be  conceded  (p.  394),  and  a  very  considerable  niitnber 
I  li'f  Roman  burgesses,  who,  without  forming  separate  com 
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munities  in  a  strict  sense,  were  dispersed  throughout  talj 
in  market-villages  and  hamlets  {fora  et  condliabula).  Tc 
some  extent  the  unwieldiness  of  a  civic  community  so  con* 
stituted  was  remedied,  as  regarded  purposes  of  justice*  and 
of  administration,  by  the  deputy  judges  previously  men- 
tioned (L  540) ;  and  already  perhaps  the  maritime  (i.  555) 
and  the  new  Picenian  and  Trans-Apennine  colonies  ex« 
hibited  at  least  the  first  lineaments  of  the  system  under 
which  afterwards  smaller  urban  communities  were  organ-, 
ized  within  the  groat  city-commonwealth  of  Rome.  But  ini 
all  political  questions  the  general  assembly  in  the  Roman  I 
Forum  was  alone  entitled  to  act.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  I 
that  this  assembly  was  no  longer,  in  *its  composition  or  in 
its  collective  action,  what  it  had  been  when  all  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  could  exercise  their  privilege  as  citizens  by 
leaving  their  farms  iu  the  morning  and  returning  home  the 
same  evening.  Moreover  the  govern  men  t*-whether  from 
want  of  judgment,  from  negligence,  or  from  any  evil  design, 
we  cannot  tell — no  longer  enrolled  the  communities  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  after  513  in  newly  in- 
stituted  tribes,  but  entered  them  in  the  ^14.;  so 
that  gradually  each  tribe  came  to  be  composed  of  different 
townships  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  territory. 
Tribes  such  as  these,  containing  on  an  average  8,000 — the  | 
urban  naturally  having  more,  the  rural  fewer — persons 
entitled  to  vote,  without  local  connection  or  inward  unity, 
no  longer  admitted  of  any  definite  loading  or  of  any  satia- 
&ctory  previous  deliberation ;   disadvantages  which   must  1 1 


*  In  Ottto's  treatise  on  husbandry,  which,  as  is  well  known,  prima- 
rilj  relates  to  an  estate  in  the  district  of  Venafrum,  the  Judicial  disens 
lion  of  such  processes  as  might  arise  is  referred  to  Rome  onlj  as  re* 
spects  one  definite  case  ;  namely,  that  in  which  the  landlord  leases  the 
winter  pasture  to  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  thus  hus  to  deal 
with  a  lessee  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  domiciled  in  the  district  (c.  149).  It 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  contract 
was  with  a  person  domiciled  in  the  district,  such  processes  as  mi^t 
arise  were  eTen  i*i  Cato*s  time  decided  not  at  Rome,  but  before  the  looJ 
judge 
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have  been  the  more  felt,  that  the  voting  itself  was  not  pre^ 
ceded  by  any  free  debate.  Moreover,  while  the  burgesses 
had  quite  sufficient  capacity  to  discern  their  municipal 
interests,  it  was  foolish  and  utterly  ridiculous  to  leave  tlia 
decision  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  questions  ^hich 
the  power  that  ruled  the  world  had  to  solve  to  a  well«di> 
posed  but  fortuitous  concourse  of  Italian  farmers,  and  to 
allow  the  nomination  of  generals  and  the  conclusion  of  trci^ 
tics  of  state  to  be  finally  judged  of  by  people  who  under- 
stood neither  the  grounds  nor  the  consequences  of  their 
decrees.  In  all  matters  transcending  mere  municipal  affairs 
the  Roman  popular  ^semblies  accordingly  played  a  childish 
and  even  silly  part.  As  a  rule,  the  people  stood  and  as- 
sented to  all  proposals  ;  and,  when  in  exceptional  instances 
they  of  their  own  impulse  refused  their  sanction,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Macedonia  in 
554  (p.  276),  the  policy  of  the  market-place 
certainly  made  a  pitiful  opposition — and  with  a 
pitiful  issue — to  the  policy  of  the  state. 

At  length  the  rabble  of  clients  assumed  a  position, 
rIm  of  a  formally  of  equality  and  often  even,  practically, 
oitj  rabble,  ^f  superiority,  alongside  of  the  class  of  ind^ 
pendent  burgesses.  The  institutions  in  which  it  originated 
were  of  great  antiquity.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Roman  of  quality  exercised  a  sort  of  government  over  his 
freedmen  and  dependents,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in  all 
their  more  important  affairs ;  a  client,  for  instance,  was 
careful  not  to  give  his  children  in  marriage  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  patron,  and  very  oflcn  the  latter 
directly  arranged  the  match.  But  as  the  aristocracy  be- 
came converted  into  a  special  ruling  class  concentrating  in 
its  hands  not  only  power  but  wealth,  the  clients  became 
parasites  and  beggars ;  and  these  new  partisans  of  the  rich 
undermined  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  burgess  class. 
The  aristocracy  not  only  tolerated  this  sort  of  clientship, 
but  worked  it  financially  and  politically  for  their  own 
j  advantage.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  penny  collections, 
which  hitherto  had  taken  place  chiefly  for  religious  purpopet 
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or  in  connection  with  the  burial  of  men  of  merit,  were  no^ 
employed  by  lords  of  high  standing — for  the  first  time  by 
Ludus  Scipio,  ip  568,  on  pretext  of  a  popular 
festival  which  he  had  in  contemplation — for  the 
purpose  of  levying  on  extraordinary  occasions  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  public.     Presents  were  specially  placed  under 
legal  restriction  (in  550),  because  the  senators 
began  under  that  name  to  take  regular  tribute 
from  their  clients.     But  the  retinue  of  clients  was  above  all 
serviceable  to  the  ruling  class  as  a  means  of  commanding 
the  comitia ;   and  the  issue  of  the  elections  shows  clearly 
how  powerfully  the  dependent  rabble  already  at  this  epoch 
counteracted  the  influence  of  the  independent  middle  class. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital 
particularly,  which  these  facts  serve  to  indicate,  is  also 
demonstrable  otherwise.  The  increasing  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  freedmen  are  shown  by  the  very  serious 
discussions  that  arose  in  the  previous  century  (i.  397),  and 
were  continued  during  the  present,  as  to  their  right  to  vote 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  by  the  remarkable  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  senate  during  the  Hannibalic  war,  to  admit 
honourable  freedwomen  to  a  participation  in  the  public 
collections,  and  to  grant  to  the  legitimate  children  of  manu- 
mitted fathers  the  insignia  hitherto  belonging  only  to  the 
children  of  the  free-bom  (p.  373).  The  majority  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  who  settled  in  Rome  were  probably 
little  better  than  the  freedmen,  for  national  servility  clung 
as  indelibly  to  the  former  as  legrtl  servility  to  the  latter. 

But  not  only  did  these  natural  causes  operate  to  pro* 
gj8t«mAiio  <3u<^  ^  metropolitan  rabble :  neither  the  nouility 
o?theiOTj-  *^^^  ^^^  demagogues,  moreover,  can  be  acquitt^ 
*'*''*®'  from    the    reproach    of  having   systematically 

nursed  its  growth,  and  of  having  undermined,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  the  old  public  spirit  by  flattery  of  the  people  and 
things  still  worse.  The  electors  a^  a  body  were  still  too 
respectable  to  admit  of  direct  electoral  corruption  showing 
itself  on  a  great  scale ;  but  the  fii  vouv  of  those  ei  titled  tc 
vote  was   indirectly  courted  by  methods  far  from   com 
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meiidable.  The  old  obligation  of  the  magistrates,  p&rtici^ 
larly  of  the  aediles,  to  see  that  corn  could  be  procured  al 
a  moderate  price  and  to  superintend  the  games,  began  tc 
degenerate  into  the  state  of  things  which  at  length  gave  ria* 
to  the  horrible  cry  of  the  city  populace  under  the  empire, 
zxiiriba  "  Bread  for  nothing  and  games  for  ever ! "  Large 
Wj2»  of  supplies  of  grain,  either  placed  by  the  provin- 

cial governors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ronuui 
market  officials,  or  delivered  at  Rome  free  of  cost  by  the 
provinces  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  favour 
with  particular  Roman  magistrates,  enabled  the  aediles, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to  furnish  grain  to  the 
population  of  the  capital  at  very  low  prices.  ^  It  ^^  as  no 
wonder,"  Cato  considered,  ^  that  the  burgesses  no  longer 
listened  to  good  advice — ^the  belly  had  no  cars.*^ 

Popular  amusements  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
^^  For  five  hundred  years  the  community  had  been 

content  with  one  festival  in  the  year,  and  with 
one  circus.  The  first  Roman  demagogue  by  profession, 
Gains  Flaminius,  added  a  second  festival  and  a  second 
circus  (534)  ;  *  and  by  these  institutions — ^the 
tendency  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  very  name  of  the  new  festival,  "  the  plebeian  games  ^ 
— he  probably  purchased  the  permission  to  give  battle  at 
the  Trasimone  lake.  When  the  path  was  once  opened,  the 
evil  made  rapid  progress.  The  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
the  goddess  who  protected  the  plebeian  order  (i.  857),  must 
have  been  but  little,  )^at  all,  later  than  the  plebeian  games. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Sibylline  and  Marcian  prophecies, 
J12,  moreover,  a  fourth  festival  was  added  in  542  in 

*^  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  fifth  in  550  in  honour 

of  the  **'  Great  Mother  "  recently  transplanted  from  Phrygis 

*  The  building  of  the  circus  is  attested.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
th«  plebeian  games  there  is  no  ancient  tradition  (for  what  is  said  by  the 
Pieado-AscouiuSf  p.  14.3,  Orell,  is  not  such) ;  but  seeing  that  thej  were 
S16.  celebrated  in  the  Iflaminian  circus  (Val.  Mux.  i.  7, 4),  and  first 

certainly  occur  in  538,  four  years  after  it  was  built  (Li v.  xiiii 
80),  what  we  have  sta^^rti  above  is  sujQciently  prored 
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to  Rome.  These  were  the  severe  years  of  the  Hannibalio 
war^-on  the  first  celebration  of  the  Apollinarian  games  the 
burgesses  were  summoned  from  the  circus  itself  to  arms ; 
the  superstitious  fear  peculiar  to  Italy  was  feverishly 
excited,  and  persons  were  not  wanting  who  took  advantage 
oi  the  opportunity  to  circulate  Sibylline  and  prophetic 
oracles  and  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  contents  and  advocacy :  we  can  scarcely 
blame  the  government,  which  was  obliged  to  call  for  so 
enormous  sacrifices  from  the  burgesses,  for  yielding  in  such 
matters.  But  what  was  once  conceded  had  to  be  continued ; 
indeed,  even  in  more  peaceful  times  (581)  there 
was  added  another  festival,  although  of  minor 
importance — the  games  in.  honour  of  Flora.  The  cost  of  \  I 
these  new  festal  amusements  was  defrayed  by  the  magis- 
trates entrusted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  respective  festi* 
vals  from  their  own  means :  thus  the  curule  aediles  had, 
over  and  above  the  old  national  festival,  those  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  and  of  Flora ;  the  plebeian  aediles  had 
the  plebeian  festival  and  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  urban  prae- 
tor  the  Apollinarian  games.  Those  who  sanctioned  the  new 
festivals  perhaps  excused  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  by 
the  reflection  that  they  were  not  at  any  rate  a  burden  on 
the  public  purse ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  reality  far  less 
injurious  to  burden  the  public  budget  with  a  number  of 
useless  expenses,  than  to  allow  the  furnishing  of  an  amuse* 
meut  for  the  people  to  become  practically  a  qualification  for 
holding  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  The  future  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship  soon  entered  into  %  mutual  rivalry 
in  their  expenditure  on  these  games,  which  incredibly  in- 
creased their  cost ;  and  of  course  it  was  no  injury  to  th^ 
interests  of  the  consul  expectant,  if  he  gave,  over  and  abov^ 
this  as  it  were  legal  contribution,  a  voluntary  "  performance  " 
(munus)^  a  gladiatorial  show  at  his  own  expense  for  th* 
public  benefit.  The  splendour  of  the  games  became  gradu- 
ally the  standard  by  which  the  electors  measured  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate6  fur  the  consulship.  The  nobility  had,  in 
truth,  to  p*y  dear  for  their  honours — a  gladiatorial  show  ouj 
Vol.  II.— is 
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'%  respectable  soale  cost  720,000  sesterces  (£7,200) — but 
,  they  paid  willingly,  since  by  this  means  they  absolutely 
I  precluded  men  who  were  not  wealthy  from  a  political 
I  career. 

Corruption,  aowever,  was  not  restricted  to  the  Forum ; 

6ooAii4er-      ^*  ^*®  transferred  even  to  the  camp.    The  old 
ing  of  th«       burgess  militia  had  reckoned  themselres  fortu- 

•poll.  ,,,11 

nate  when  they  brought  home  a  compensation 
for  their  labour  in  war,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  a 
I  trifling  gifb  as  a  memorial  of  victory.  The  new  generals, 
with  Scipio  Africanus  at  their  head,  lavishly  scattered 
amongst  their  troops  the  money  of  Rome  as  well  as  the 
'  :  proceeds  of  the  spoil :  it  was  on  this  point,  that  Cato  quar- 
' '  relied  with  Scipio  during  the  last  campaigns  against  Hanni- 
bal in  Africa.  The  veterans  of  the  second  Macedonian  and 
the  Asiatic  war  already  returned  home  throughout  as 
wealthy  men :  even  the  better  class  began  to  commend  a 
general,  who  did  not  appropriate  the  gifts  of  the  provincials 
and  the  gains  of  war  entirely  to  himself  and  his  immediate 
followers,  and  from  whose  camp  not  a  few  men  returned 
with  gold,  and  many  with  silver,  in  their  pockets :  men 
began  to  forget  that  the  moveable  spoil  was  the  property 
of  the  state.  When  Lucius  Paullus  again  dealt  with  it  ii. 
the  old  mode,  his  own  soldiers,  especially  the  voluntecR. 
M'ho  had  been  allured  in  numbers  by  the  prospect  of  rid 
plunder,  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  decree  to  the 
victor  of  Pydna  the  honour  of  a  triumph — an  honour  which 
they  threw  away  on  every  one  who  had  subjugated  three 
Ligurian  villages. 

How  much  the  military  discipline  and  the  martial  spirit 
u^^  ^  of  the  burgesses  suffered  from  this  conversion  of 
^*>1l  ^*^  '°*^  *  traffic  in  plunder,  may  be  traced  is 

the  campaigns  against  Perseus ;  and  the  spread 
of  cowardice  was  manifested  in  a  way  almost  scandalous 

during  the  insignificant    Istrian  war  (in  576). 

On  occasion  of  a  trifling  skirmish  magnified  by 
rumour  to  gigantic  dimensions,  the  land  army  and  the  naval 
force  c»f  the  Itomans,  and  even  the  Italians  at  home,  took  to 
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flight,  and  Cato  found  it  necessary  to  address  a  special 
reproof  to  his  countrymen  for  their  cowardice.     In  thii 
too  the  youth  of  quality  took  precedence.     Already  during 
the    Hannibalio   war  (545)  the  censors  found 
occasion  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  the  indo- 
lence of  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  equestrian 
ranks.    Towards  the  close  of  this  period  (574  T) 
a  decree  of  the  people  prescribed  evidence  of  ten 
years'  aervioe  as  a  qualification  for  holding  any  public  ma- 
gistracy, with  a  view  to  ooinpel  the  sons  of  the  nobility  to 
enter  the  army. 

But  perhaps  nothing  so  clearly  evinces  Uie  decline  of 
Titio-hunt-  genuine  pride  and  genuine  honour  in  highjftnd 
^'  low  alike  as  the  hunting  after  insignia  and  titles, 

which  appeared  under  different  forms  of  expression,  but 
with  substantial  identity  of  character,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  So  urgent  was  the  demand  for  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  that  there  was  difficulty  in  upholding  the  old  rule, 
which  accorded  a  triumph  only  to  the  ordinary  supreme 
magistrate  who  augmented  the  power  of  the  state  in  open 
little,  and  thus,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  excluded  from 
tha^j^nour  the  very  authors  of  the  most  important  suo- 
oesses.  There  was  a  necessity  for  acquiescence,  while  those 
generals,  who  had  in  vain  solicited,  or  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining,  a  triumph  from  the  senate  or  the  burgesses,  marched 
in  triumph  on  their  own  account  at  least  to  the  Alban 
Mount  (first  in  528).  No  combat  with  a  Ligu- 
rian  or  Corsioan  horde  was  too  insignificant  to 
be  made  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  triumph.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  peaceful  triumphators,  such  aa 
were  the  consuls  of  578,  the  granting  of  a  tri- 
umph was  made  to  depend  on  the  producing 
proof  of  a  pitchedbattle  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  at  least 
5,000  of  the  enemy  ;  but  this  proof  was  frequently  evaded 
by  false  bulletins — already  in  houses  of  quality  many  an 
enemy's  armour  might  be  seen  to  glitter,  which  had  by  no 
means  come  thither  from  the  field  of  battle.  While  for- 
merly the  commander-in-chief  of  the  one  year  had  been 
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proud  ia  that  which  followed  to  enter  the  staff  of  his  sue 
cesser,  the  &ct  that  the  consular  Gato  took  service  as  a 
military  tribune  under  Tiberius  Sempronius  Lon- 
gus  (660)  and  Manius  Glabrio  (568 ;    p.  812), 
was  now  regarded  as  a  demonstration  against   the  new- 
fashioiHHl  arrogance.     Formerly  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
inunity  once  for  all  had  sufficed  for  service  rendered  to  the 
state :  now  every  meritorious  act  seemed  to  demand  a  per- 
manent distinction.     Already  Gaius  Duilius,  the  victor  of 
Mylae  (494),  had  gained   an  eioeptional   Bfir- 
mission  that,  when  he  walked   in  the  evening 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he  should  be  preceded  by 
a  torch-bearer  and  a  piper.     Statues  and  monuments,  very 
oflen  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  person  whom  they  pur- 
ported to  honour,  became  so  common,  that  it  was  ironically 
pronounced  a  distinction  to  have  none.     But  such  merely 
personal  honours  did  not  long  suffice.    A  custom  came  into 
vogue,  by  which  the  victor  and  his  descendants  derived  a 
permanent  surname  from  the  victories  they  had  won — a 
custom  mainly  established  by  the  victor  of  Zama  who  got 
himself  designated  as  the  hero  of  Africa,  his  brother  as  the 
hero  of  Asia,  and  his  cousin  as  the  hero  of  Spain.*    The 
example  set  by  the  higher  was  followed  by  the  humbler 
classes.     When  the  ruling  order  did  not  disdain  to  settle 
the  funeral  arrangements  for  different  ranks  and  to  decree 
to  the  man  who  had  been  censor  a  purple  winding-sheet,  it 
could  not  complain  of  the  ^;eed^i^  for  desiring  that  their 
sons  at  any  rate  might  be  decorated  with  the  much  envied 
.purple  border.     The  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  amulet-case 
{distinguished  not  only  the  burgess  and  the  burgess's  wife 
;  from  the  foreigner  and  the  slave,  but  also  the  person  who 
i  was  fi*ee-born  from  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  the  son  of 

*  P.  884.  The  first  certain  instance  of  such  a  surname  is  that  of 
Manius  Valerius  Maximus,  consul  in  491,  who,  as  oonqaeroi 
of  Mtssana,  assumed  the  name  Me^^i^alla  (p.  415) :  that  the 
consul  of  419  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  called  CalenuH,  is  as 
eiTDr  The  surname  of  Maxiums  in  tho  Valerian  ffi-nt  (i.  843 
Is  not  precisely  analogous  with  the  same  surmime  in  the  Fabiau  (i.  8^) 
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free-bom,  from  the  son  of  manumitted,  parents,  the  son  of  ) 
the  knight  and  the  senator  from  the  common  buigess,  the 
descendant  of  a  curule  house  from  the  common  senator 
(p.  374) — and  this  in  a  community  where  all  that  was  great, 
and  good  was  the  work  of  civil  equality  ! 

The  dissension  in  the  community  was  reflected  in  th« 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  Resting  on  the  support  of  tho 
farmers,  the  patriots  raised  a  loud  cry  for  reform ;  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  mob  in  the  capital,  demagogism 
began  its  work.  Although  the  two  tendencies  do  not  admit 
of  being  wholly  separated  but  in  various  respects  go  hand  || 
in  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  apart. 

The  party  of  reform  emerges,  as  it  were,  personified  in 
The  party  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (620-605).  Cato,  the  last 
g^nloim.  statesman  of  note  belonging  to  that  earlier  syjs- 
***"^*®'  tern  which  restricted  its  ideas  to  Italy  and  was 

averse  to  schemes  of  universal  empire,  was  for  that  reason 
accounted  in  after  times  the  model  of  a  genuine  Roman  of 
the  antique  stamp;  he  may  with  greater  justice  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  middle 
class  to  the  new  Hellenico-cosmopolite  nobility.  Brought 
up  at  the  plough,  he  was  induced  to  enter  on  a  political 
career  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  kept  aloof  from  the  tendencies  of  the  ago,  Lucius  Val^ 
rius  Flacous.  That  upright  patrician  deemed  the  rough 
Sabine  farmer  the  proper  man  to  stem  the  current  of  the 
times ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  estimate.  Beneath 
the  aegis  of  Flaccus,  and  afler  the  good  old  fashion  serving 
his  fellow-citizens  and  the  commonwealth  in  counsel  and 
action,  Cato  fought  his  way  up  to  the  consulate  and  a  tri* 
umph,  and  even  to  the  censorship.  Having  in  his  sevei^ 
teenth  year  entered  the  burgess-army,  he  had  passed  through 
the  whole  Hannibalic  war  from  the  battle  on  the  Trasimene 
lake  to  that  of  Zama ;  had  served  under  Marcellus  anJ 
Fabius,  under  Nero  and  Scipio ;  and  at  Tarentum  and  Sena, 
in  Africa,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  had  shown  equa* 
ability  as  a  soldier,  a  stafPofficer,  and  a  general.  He  was 
the  s«ime  in  the  Furum,  as  in  the  battle-field.     His  prompt 
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and  intrepid  address,  liis  rough  bat  pungent  rostio  wit,  hii 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  Roman  a&irs,  his  incredibl« 
activitj  and  his  iron  frame,  first  brought  him  into  notioe  In 
the  neighbouring  towns ;  and,  when  at  length  he  made  hia 
appearance  on  the  greater  arena  of  the  Forum  and  the 
senate-house  in  the  capital,  constituted  him  the  most  influen- 
tial pleader  and  political  orator  of  his  time.  He  took  up 
the  kejHiote  first  strudc  by  Manius  Curius,  his  ideal  among 
Roman  statesmen  (L  8d4) :  throughout  his  long  life  be 
made  it  his  task  honestly,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment^  to 
assail  on  all  hands  the  prevailing  declension ;  and  eyen  in 
his  eighty-fifUi  year  he  battled  in  the  Forum  with  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  was  anything  but  comely — ^he  had 
green  eyes,  his  enemies  alleged,  and  red  hair — and  he  was 
not  a  great  man,  still  less  a  £ai>-seeing  statesman.  Thorougb* 
ly  narrow  in  his  political  and  moral  views,  and  having  the 
ideal  of  the  good  old  times  always  before  his  eyes  and  oa 
his  lips,  he  cherished  an  obstinate  contempt  for  everything 
new.  Deeming  himself  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  own  ai»> 
tere  life  to  manifest  an  unrelenting  severity  and  harshness 
towards  everything  and  everybody ;  upright  and  honoura- 
ble, but  without  a  glimpse  of  any  duty  beyond  the  sphere 
of  police  discipline  and  of  mercantile  integrity  ;  an  enemy 
to  all  villany  and  vulgarity  as  well  as  to  all  genius  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  things  a  foe  to  those  who  were  his 
foes;  he  never  made  an  attempt  to  stop  evils  at  their 
source,  but  waged  war  throughout  life  against  mere  symp- 
toms, and  especially  against  persons.  The  ruling  lords,  no 
doubt,  looiced  down  with  a  lofly  disdain  on  the  ignoble 
barker,  and  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  they  were  far 
superior ;  but  fashionable  corruption  in  and  out  of  the  sen* 
ate  secretly  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  old  censor  of 
morals  with  his  proud  republican  bearing,  of  the  scar-oov* 
ercd  veteran  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  of  the  highly  ii> 
fluential  senator  who  was  the  protector  of  the  Roman  fann* 
ers.  He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  aftei 
another,  his  list  of  their  sins ;  certainly  without  being 
remarkably  particular  as  to  the  proofs,  and  certainly  also 
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with  a  peculiar  relish  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  person 
ally  crossed  or  provoked  him.  With  equal  fearlessness  he 
reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  burgesses  for  every  nev^ 
injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder.  His  angry  attacks  pro^ 
voked  numerous  enemies,  and  he  lived  in  declared  and  irr» 
ooncilable  hostility  with  the  most  powerful  aristocratic  cote- 
ries of  the  time,  particularly  the  Scipios  and  Flaminini ;  he 
was  publicly  accused  fortT'four  Jimes.  But  the  fannera —  [ 
and  it  is  a  significant  indication  how  powerftd  still  in  the 
Roman  middle  class  was  the  spirit  which  had  enabled  them 
to  survive  the  day  of  Cannae — ^never  allowed  the  unsparing 
champion  of  reform  to  lack  the  support   of  their  votes. 

m  Indeed  when  in  570  Cato  and  his  like-minded 

patrician  colleague,  Lucius  Flaccus,  solicited  the 
censorship,  and  announced  beforehand  that  it  was  their 
intention  when  in  that  office  to  undertake  a  thorough  ffirifi* 
cation  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  the  two  men  so  greatly 
dreaded  were  elected  by  the  burgesses  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  submit,  while  the  great  purgation  actually  took  place  and 
erased  among  others  the  brother  of  Africanus  from  the  roll 
of  the  equites,  and  the  brother  of  the  deliverer  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  roll  of  the  senate. 

This  warfare  directed  against  individuals,  and  the  vari- 
Police  ous  attempts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  age  by 

***""'*  means  of  justice  and  of  police,  however  deserv* 

mg  of  respect  might  be  the  sentiments  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, could  only  at  most  stem  the  current  of  corruption 
for  a  short  Un^ ;  and,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  Cato  was 
enabled  in  spite  of  that  current  or  rather  by  means  of  it  to 
play  his  political  part,  it  is  equally  significant  that  he  waf 
as  little  successful  in  getting  rid  of  the  leadere  of  the  oppo* 
■ite  party  as  they  were  in  getting  rid  of  him.  The  pro- 
cesses of  count  and  reckoning  instituted  by  him  and  by 
those  who  shared  his  views  before  the  burgesses  uniformly 
remained,  at  least  in  the  cases  that  were  of  political  import* 
ance,  quite  as  ineffectual  as  the  counter-accusations  directed 
against  him.     Nor  was  much  more  effect  produced  by  the 
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pol ice-la wg,  which  were  issued  at  this  period  in  unusual 
numbers,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  restriction  of  lyjurj 
and  :he  introduction  of  a  frugal  and  orderly  housekeeplcgi 
and  some  of  which  have  still  to  be  noticed  in  our  view  oi 
the  national  economics. 

Far  more  practical  and  more  useful  were  the  attempts 
Astigna.  made  to  counteract  the  spread  of  decay  by 
bonofiand.  indirect  means;  among  which,  beyond  doubt| 
the  assignations  of  new  fimns  out  of  the  domain  land  occupy 
the  first  place.  These  assignations  were  made  in  great 
numbers  and  of  considerable  extent  in  the  period  between 
the  first  and  second  war  with  Carthage,  and  again  from  the 
close  of  the  latter  till  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch.  The 
most  important  of  them  were  the  distribution  of  the  Pioe- 
i33.  nian  possessions    by  Gains  Flaminius    in  522 

(p.  101)  ;  the  foundation  of  eight  new  maritime  colonies  in 
iM.  560  (p.  226)  ;  and  above  all  the  comprehensive 

colonization  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po  by  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  colonies  of  Placentia, 
Cremona  (p.  102),  Bononia  (p.  234),  and  Aquileia  (p.  283), 
and  of  the  burgess-colonies,  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Mutina, 
sift.  1  Parma,  and  Luna  (p.  234)  in  the  years  536  and 
iw-177.  I        565-5T7.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  valu- 


able foundations  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reforming  party. 
Cato  and  those  who  shared  his  opinions  demanded  such 
measures,  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  devastation  of 
Italy  by  the  Hannibalic  war  and  the  alarming  decrease  of 
the  farms  and  of  the  free  Italian  population  generally,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  widely  extended  possessions  of  the 
nobles— occupied  along  with,  and  similarly  to,  property  of 
their  own — in  Gsalpine  Gaul,  in  Samnium,  and  in  the 
Apulian  and  Bruttian  districts  ;  and  although  the  rulers  of 
Rome  dio  not  probably  comply  with  his  demands  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  and  should  have  complied  with 
them,  yet  thoy  did  not  remain  deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of 
so  judicious  a  man. 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  proposal,  which  Cato 
lM^>itn«  la      n^ade  in  tho  senate,  to  remedy  the  decline  of  tlM 
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the  j^iita^y     burgess  cavalry  by  the  institution  of  four  hun 

dred  new  equestrian  stalls  (p.  377).  The  exche^ 
quer  cannot  have  wanted  means  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
proposal  appears  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  the  nobility  and  their  endeavour  to  expel  from  the 
burges3  cavalry  those  who  were  troopers  merely  and  not 
knights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  emergencies  of  the ) 
war,  which  soon  induced  the  Roman  government  to  make  an 
attemp  J — fortunately  unsuccessful — to  recruit  their  armies 
after  the  Oriental  fashion  from  the  glave-market  (p.  166, 
199),  compelled  them  to  modify  the  qualifications  hitherto 
required  for  service  in  the  burgess  army,  viz.,  a  minimum 
census  of  11,000  asies  (j£43),  and  free  birth.  Apart  from 
the  &ct  that  they  took  up  for  service  in  the  fleet  the  persons 
of  free  birth  rated  between  4,000  asses  (£17)  and  1,500 
asses  (£6)  and  all  the  freedmen,  the  minimum  census  for  the 
legionary  was  reduced  to  4,000  a^ses  (£17) ;  and,  in  case  of 
need,  both  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet  and 
the  free-born  rated  between  1,500  asses  (£6)  and  375  asses 
(£1  10*.)  were  enrolled  in  the  burgess  infantry.  These' 
innovations,  which  belong  probably  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  beginning  of  the  present  epoch,  doubtless  did  not 
originate  in  party  efforts  any  more  than  did  the  Servian 
military  reform ;  but  they  gave  a  material  im|3ulse  to  the 
[empcratic  pM't^^  in  so  far  as  those  who  bore  civic  burdens 
necessarily  claimed  and  eventually  obtained  equalization  of 
civic  rights.  The  poor  and  the  freedmen  began  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  the  commonwealth  from  the  time  when 
they  served  it ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause  arose  one  of  the 
most  important  constitutional^chanf^es  of  this  epoch— the 
reino9eIImg  of  Xki^comitia  centuriata,  which  most  probably 

took  place  in  the  same  year  im  which  the  war  J . 

concerning  Sicily  terminated  (513).  ' 

According  to  the  order  of  voting  hitherto  followed  in 
Refbrm  f  *^®  centuriate  comitia,  the  wealthy  had  the  pre- 
g«o«n-         ponderan-je,  although  the   freeholders  were  no 

longer — as  down  to  the  reform  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius  (i.  397)  they  had  been — the  sole  voters.     The  equite»,  I 
Vol.  it.— 18* 
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or  iri  other  words  the  patricio»plebeian  nobility,  vot-ed  first 
then  those  of  the  highest  rating,  or  in  other  words  tho8€ 
who  had  exhibited  to  the  censor  an  estate  of  at  least 
100,000  asses  (£420)  ;  *  and  these  two  divisions,  when  they 
concurred,  had  decided  every  vote.  The  suffrage  of  those 
assessed  under  the  four  following  classes  had  been  of  doubt- 
hX  weight ;  that  of  those  whose  valuation  remained  below 
Ihe  standard  of  the  lowest  class,  11,000  aues  (£43),  had 
been  virtually  illusory,  and  the  freedm^i  had  with  few 
esoeptiona  been  totally  destitute  of  the  suffrage.  Aooording 
to  the  new  arrangement  the  right  of  priority  in  voting  was 
withdrawn  from  the  equitea,  although  they  retained  their 
■eparate  divisions,  and  it  was  transferred  to  a  voting  divi^- 


ion  chosen  from  the  fir^t  cImh  by  ^pt ;  the_freedman  was 
placed  on  an  equal  footisqg  with  the  free-bom ;  and  lastly 

^  As  to  the  original  rates  of  the  Bomao  censua  it  is  difflouU  to  lay 
down  anything  definite.  Afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  100,000  aua 
was  regarded  as  the  minimum  census  of  the  first  class ;  to  whidi  the 
eensos  of  the  other  four  cUtfses  stood  in  the  (at  least  approximate)  ratio 
^iy  (t  ii  i*  ^^  these  rates  are  nnderstood  already  by  Polybius,  as 
by  all  later  authors,  to  refer  to  the  light  <u  {}%  oi  the  dbiariia),  and 
apparently  this  view  must  be  adhered  to,  although  in  referenoe  to  the 
Yocouian  law  the  same  sums  are  reckoned  as  heavy  auu  {\  of  the  d0- 
narttM ;  Oeschichte  des  Rom.  Mumwesens^  p.  302).  But  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  first  in  442  expressed  the  census-rates  in  money 
instead  of  in  land  (i.  897),  cannot  in  this  have  made  use  of 
the  light  <u,  which  only  came  into  existenoe  in  485  (t  674). 
Either  therefore  he  expressed  the  same  amounts  in  heavy 
ataef,  and  these  were  at  the  reduction  of  the  coinage  converted  into 
light ;  or  he  proposed  the  later  figures,  and  these  remained  the  same 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  coinage,  which  in  this  case  would 
have  involved  a  lowering  of  the  class-rates  by  more  than  the  halt 
Grave  doubts  may  be  rsiised  in  opposition  to  either  hypothesis ;  but  the 
former  appears  the  more  credible,  for  so  exorbitant  an  advance  in  demo- 
cratic deve.>Dment  is  neither  probable  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentnry 
nor  as  an  iccidental  consequence  of  a  mere  administrative  measure,  and 
bebides  it  would  hardly  have  disappeared  wholly  from  tradition. 
100,000  light  as9€8^  or  40,000  sesterces,  may,  moreover,  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  original  Roman  full  hide  of  perfaapf 
10  iufftra  (i.  140) ;  so  that  according  to  this  view  the  rates  of  the  oeo 
MV  as  a  whole  have  ehangod  merely  in  expression,  and  not  in  valua- 
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the  same  lumber  of  votes  was  eon  ceded  to  each  of  the  fiv# 
classes,*  so  that,  even  if  the  burgesses  were  at  one,  it  was 
only  by  the  voting  of  the  third  class  that  the  majority  wat 
decided.  This  reform  of  the  centuries  was  the  first  import  I  \ 
ant  constitutional  change  which  the  new  opposition  won  fit)!))] 
the  nobility,  the  first  victory  of  democracy  proper.  It 
thereby  obtained  on  the  one  hand  the  abolition  of  the  prior- 
ity of  voting  vested  in  the  nobility,  and  on  the  other  hand 
g^uality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of  election.  The  import- 
ance of  that  aristocratic  right  of  prior  voting  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly,  especially  at  an  epoch  in  which  prac- 
tically the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  the  burgesses  at  large 
was  constantly  on  the  increase.  Even  the  patrician  order 
proper  were  still  at  this  epoch  powerful  enough  to  fill  the 
second  consulship  and  the  second  censorship,  which  stood 
open  in  law  alike  to  patricians  and  plebeians,  solely  with 
men  of  their  own  body,  the  former  up  to  the  close  of  this 
173.  period  (till  582),  the  latter  even  for  a  generation 

^•^  longer  (till  623) ;  and  in  fact,  at  the  most  peril- 

ous moment  which  the  Roman  republic  ever  experienced — 
in  the  crisis  after  the  battle  of  Cannae — they  cancelled  th(« 
duly  and  legally  conducted  election  of  the  officer  who  was 
in  all  respects  the  ablest — the  plebeian  Marcellus — to  the 

*  The  adjustment  of  the  five  class-rates  at  100,000,  75,000,  50,000, 
25,000,  11,000  oMie*  (£420,  £315,  £210,  £105,  £48),  in  oombinatioD 
with  the  hypothesis  that  each  class  gave  an  equal jimnber  of  votes,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  whole  number  of  those  rated  in  a  higher 
elafts,  especially  the  first,  exceeded  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  next  following  class.  But  this  suspicion,  in  itself  not  without 
ground,  carries  no  great  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  censors,  in  fixing  the 
limits  of  thd  votfaig  divisions,  acted  with  an  arbitrariness  which  appean 
to  oar  views  astonishiur  *  it  may  be  oonjectared  that,  when  this  case 
occurred,  they  added  those  m  .oweax  yaluatiou  in  the  higjer  class  to 
the  roll  «f  the  folio /»^g,  till  the  number  of  persons  was  at  least  equal, 
and  probably  tills  is  the  reason  why  the  census  of  the  first  dass  is  stated 
sometimes  at  100,000,  sometimes  at  110,000  and  125,000  mms.  The 
tendency  of  the  measure  doubtless  was  to  grant  to  those  entitled  li 
vote  at  all,  more  especially  the  first  three  classes,  a  sajfage  •Qual  in 
iiuiJ. 


/ 
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consulship  \acated  by  the  death  of  the  patrician  Panlius. 
solely  on  account  of  his  plebeian  origin.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  significant  token  of  the  nature  even  of  this  reform 
that  the  right  of  precedence  in  voting  was  withdrawn  from 
the  nobility  alone,  not  from  those  of  the  highest  rating ; 
the  right  withdrawn  from  the  equestrian  centuries  passed 
not  to  a  division  chosen  incidentally  by  lot  from  the  whcle 
burgesseSy  but  exclusively  to  the  first  class.  Still  more 
trenchant  in  theory  at  least  was  the  equalization  of  the 
sufirage  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor,  for  the  free-bom  and 
the  freednien,  who  were  assessable,  so  that,  instead  of  the 
half,  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  those  of  the  highest  rating.  But 
one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps  practically  the  most 
important,  of  these  innovations — the  equalizing  of  the 
freedmen  with  the  free-born — was  set  aside  again  twenty 
years  later  (534)  by  one  of  the  most  notable 
= —  men  of  the  reform  party  itself,  the  censor  Gaius 

Flaminius,  and  the  freedmen  were  removed  from  the  cen- 
turies— a  measure  which  the  censor  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Roman  revo- 
lution,^fty  years  afterwards  (585)  renewed  and 
enforced  against  the  freedmen  who  were  always 
intruding  afresh.  The  abiding  fruit  therefore  of  the  reform 
of  the  centuries,  apart  from  the  enactment  directed  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  the  political 
abolition  of  the  distinction  as  to  estate  among  the  burgesses 
whose  valuation  exceeded  the  lowest  rating — equality  in 
point  of  sufirage  for  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  alL 
Substantially  in  this  way  all  freeholder  burgesses  of  free 
birth  had  long  enjoyed  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  eomiiia 
tributaf  while  the  votes  of  the  non-freeholders  and  freedmen 
had  there  been  rendered  almost  practically  worthless  b> 
beiug  crowded  into  four  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  The  gene- 
ral result  accordingly  was  the  remodelling  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  according  to  the  principle  already  recognized  in 
the  comitia  tributa  ;  a  change  which  recommended  itself  by 
the  circumstnnce,  that  elections,  proposals  of  laws,  criminoi 
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chaises,  and  generally  all  affairs  requiring  the  co-opera tioc 
of  the  burgesses,  came  to  be  uniformly  brought  before  the 
comitia  tributa,  and  the  more  unwieldy  centuries  were  bc1> 
dom  convoked  except  when  it  was  constitutionally  necessary 
to  do  80  for  electing  the  censors,  consuls,  and  praetors,  ox 
for  decreeing  an  a^ressive  war.  It  thus  appears  that  thii  i 
reform  did  not  introduce  a  new  principle  into  the  constitu 
tion,  but  only  brought  into  general  ap£lication  the  principle 
that  had  long  regulated  the  working  of  the  practically  more 
frequent  and  more  important  form  of  the  burgess  assem- 
blies. Its  democratic,  but  by  no  means  demagogic,  ten- 
dency  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
proper  supports  of  every  really  revolutionary  party — the 
proletariate  and  the  freed  men — still  continued  as  before  to 


hold  an  inferior  position  in  the  centuries  as  well  as  in  the 
tribes.  For  that  reason  the  practical  significance  of  this 
alteration  in  the  order  of  voting  regulating  the  popular 
assemblies  must  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  The  new  law 
of  election  doubtless  completed  in  theory  civil  equality,  but 
did  not  prevent,  and  perhaps  did  not  even  materially  im- 
pede, the  contemporary  formation  of  a  new  politically 
privileged  order.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfection  of  tradition,  defective  as  it  undoubtedly  is,/ 
that  we  are  iip where  able  to  point  to  a  practical  influence 
exercised  by  this  much-discussed  reform  on  the  course  of 
political  affairs.  An  intimate  connection,  we  may  add, 
subsisted  between  this  reform  which  equalized  the  suffrages 
of  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  all,  and  the  already- 
mentioned  abolition  of  the  Roman  burgess-communities 
sine  suffragio  which  were  gradually  merged  in  the  com- 
munity of  ftjll  burgesses.  The  levelling  spirit  of  the  paity 
of  progress  suggested  the  abolition  of  distinctions  within 
the  burgess-body,  while  the  chasm  between  bui^esses  and 
non^burgesses  was  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  widened. 
Reviewing  what  the  reform  party^Tthis  age  aimed  at 

and  obtained,  we  find  that  it  undoubtedly  ex 
ih«e£Eorta       erted  itself  with  patriotism  and  energy  to  check 

and  to  a  certa'n  extent  succeeded  in  checking 
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the  spread  of  decay — more  especially  the  falling  off  of  the 
[  farmer  class  and  the  relaxation  of  the  old  strict  and  fnigaJ 
I  habits — as  well  as  the  preponderating  political  influence  of 
f  the  new  nobility.     But  we  fail  to  discover  any  higher  politi 
cal  aim.    The  discontent  of  the  multitude  and  the  moral 
indignation  of  the  better  classes  found  doubtless  in  thii 
opposition  their  appropriate  and  poinrerful  expression ;  but 
wo  do  not  find  either  a  clear  insight  into  the  souroes  of  the 
evily  or  any  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  of  remedying 
it.    A  certain  want  of  purpose  pervaded  all  these  efforta 
otherwise  so  deserving  of  respect^  and  the  purely  defensive 
attitude  of  the  defenders  foreboded  little  good  in  the  issue. 
r  Whether  the  disease  could  be  remedied  at  all  by  human 
skill,  remains  fairly  open  to  question ;  the  Roman  reform- 
ers of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  good  citizens  rather 
than  good  statesmen,  and  to  have  conducted  the  great  strug> 
gle  between  the  old  civism  and  the  new  cosmopolitanism  od 
their  part  in  a  somewhat  inadequate  and  narrow  spirit. 

But,  as  this  period  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  rabble  by  the 
Demagog-  ^i^^  ^^  ^he  burgesses,  so  it  witnessed  also  the 
**°^  emergence  of  a  demagogisra  that  flattered  the 

I  f  populace  alongside  of  the  respectable  and  useful  party  of 
opposition.  Cato  was  already  acquainted  with  men  who 
made  a  trade  of  dcniagogism ;  who  had  a  morbid  propensity 
for  speechifying,  as  others  had  for  drinking  or  for  sleeping; 
who  hired  listeners,  if  they  could  find  no  willing  audience 
otherwise  ;  and  whom  people  heard  as  they  heard  the  mar- 
ket^jrier,  without  attending  to  their  words  or,  when  needing 
help,  entrusting  themselves  to  their  care.  In  his  caustic 
fashion  the  old  man  describes  these  fops  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  talkers  of  the  agora,  dealing  in  jesla 
•nd  witticisms,  singing  and  dancing,  ready  for  anything; 
such  an  one  was,  in  his  opinion,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
exhibit  himself  as  harlequin  in  a  procession  and  to  bandy 
talk  with  the  public— he  would  sell  his  talk  or  his  silence 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  truth  these  demagogues  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  reform.  While  the  reformers  insisted 
above  all  things  and  in  every  direction  on  moral  amend 
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ment,  decnagogism  preferred  to  insist  on  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  extension  of  thos« 
of  the  burgesse-8. 

Under  the  former  head  the  most  important  innovaticTl 
Abolition  of  ^^  ^^  practical  abolition  of  the  dictatorship.] 
ttcdictator*  rpj^^  crisis  occasioned  by  Quintiis  Fabius  and  hie 
***•  popular  opponents  in  537   (p.   152)  gave  thel) 

death-blow  to  this  all-^ong  unpopular  institution.  Although 
the  government  once  aflerwards,  in  538,  under 
the  immediate  impression  produced  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  nominated  a  dictator  invested  with  active 
command,  it  could  not  again  venture  to  do  so  in  more 
peaceful  times.  On  several  occasions  subsequently  (the 
last  in  552),  sometimes  after  a  previous  indica- 
tion by  the  burgesses  of  the  person  to  be  nomi'  ^ 
nated,  a  dictator  was  appointed  for  urban  business ;  but  the 
office,  without  being  formally  abolished,  fell  practically  into 
desuetude.  Through  its  abeyance  the  Roman  constitutional 
system,  so  artificially  constructed,  lost  a  corrective  which 
was  very  desirable  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  feature  of 
collegiate  magistrates  (i.  331) ;  and  the  government,  which 
was  vested  with  the  sole  power  of  creating  a  dictatorship 
or  in  other  words  of  suspending  the  consuls,  and  ordinarily 
designated  also  the  person  who  was  to  be  nominated  as  dic- 
tator, lost  one  of  its  most  important  instruments.  Its  place 
was  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  power — which 
the  senate  thenceforward  claimed— of  conferring  in  extra- 
ordinary  emergencies,  particularly  on  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  revolt  or  war,  a  qua^indictatQijal  power  on  the  supreme 
magistrates  for  the  time  being*  by  instructing  them  ^  to 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  at  their 
iiscretion,"  and  thus  creating  a  state  of  things  similar  to 
Ihe  modem  martial  law. 

Along  with  this  change  the  formal  powers  of  the  people 
Eieudonof  ^  ^®  nomination  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in 
li^*ooift/  questions  of  government,  administration,  and 
■^*"^*y'  finance,  recei%ed  a  hazardous  extension.     The 

priesthoods — ^particularly  those  politically  most  important 
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the  colleges  of  men  of  lore — according  to  ancient  custom 
filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks,  and  nominated  also 
their  own  presidents,  where  these  corporations  had  presi- 
dents at  all ;  and  in  fact,  for  such  institutions  destined  to 
transmit  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  only  form  of  election  in  keeping  with  their 
fpirit  was  ^optation.  It  was  therefore — ^although  not  of 
great  political  importance — ^an  indication  of  the  incipient 
disorganization  of  the  republican  arrangements,  that  at  this 
time  (before  542),  while  election  into  the  col- 
leges themselves  was  lefl  on  its  former  footing, 
the  designation  of  the  presidents — the  curionet  and  pon- 
iifices — from  the  ranks  of  those  corporations  was  transferreo 
from  the  colleges  to  the  community.  In  this  case,  how 
ever,  with  a  pious  regard  for  forms  that  is  genuinely  Roman, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  error,  only  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
and  therefore  not  the  "  people,"  completed  the  act  of  elec- 
tion. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  growing  interference  of 
loterfercnoe  ^^^  burgcsscs  in  questions  as  to  persons  and 
munityir"  things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  military  ad- 
mSitra^'  niinistration  and  external  policy.  To  this  head 
♦ton.  belong  the  transference  of  the  nomination  of  the 

ordinary  staflT-officers  from  the  general  to  the  burgesses, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  382) ;  the  elections 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  commanders  in  chief 
i  against  Hannibal  (p.  145,  154) ;  the  unconstitutional  and 
irrational  decree  of  the  people  in  537,  which 
divided  the  supreme  command  between  the  un- 
popular generalissimo  and  his  popular  lieutenant  who  op- 
posed him  in  the  camp  as  well  as  at  home  (p.  152) ;  the 
tribunician  complaint  laid  before  the  burgesses,  charging  an 
oflicer  like  Marcel) us  with  injudicious  and  di 


fl7. 


I       honest   management  of  the  war   (545),  which 

even  compelled  him  to  come  from  the  camp  and  to  demoiv 

Btrate  his  military  cjipacity  before  the  public  of  the  capital ; 

I  the  still  more  scandalous  attempts  to  refuse  to  the  victor  of 

I  Pydna  his  triumph  bv  a  decree  of  the  burgesses  (p.^  410)  ; 
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the  investiture— suggested,  it  is  true,  by  the  senate — of  a 
private  man  with  extraordi  lary  consular  author 
ity  (544 ;   p.   189) ;    the  dangerous   threat  of 
Scipio  that,  if  the  senate  should  refuse  him  the  chief  com- 
mand  in  Africa,  he  would  seek  the  sanction  of  the  bur- 
gesses (549 ;  p.  215)  ;   the  attempt  of  a  man 
half  crazy  with  ambition  to  extort  from  the  bur- 
gesses, against  the  will  of  the  government,  a  declaration  of 
war  in  every  respect  unwarranted  against  the 
Rhodians  (587 ;  p.  363)  ;  and  the  new  constita 
tional  axiom,  that  every  state  treaty  acquired  validity  only 
through  the  ratification  of  the  people. 

This  joint  action  of  the  burgesses  in  governing  and  in 
Interference  commanding  was  fraught  in  a  high  degree  with 
mimitywuh  P^iril.  But  Still  more  dangerous  was  their  inter- 
thefinaaoei.  f^rence  with  the  finances  of  the  state ;  not  only 
because  any  attack  on  the  oldest  and  most  important  right 
of  the  government — the  exclusive  administration  of  the 
public  property — struck  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  the 
senate,  but  because  the  placing  of  the  most  important  busi« 
ness  of  this  nature — the  distribution  of  the  public  domains 
— in  the  hands  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  burgesses 
necessarily  dug  the  grave  of  the  republic.  To  allow  the 
public  assembly  to  decree  the  transference  of  public  prop- 
erty without  limit  to  its  own  pocket  was  not  only  wrong, 
but  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  it  demoralized  the  best- 
disposed  citizens,  and  gave  to  the  proposer  a  power  incom- 
patible with  a  free  commonwealth.  Salutary  as  was  the 
distribution  of  the  public  land,  and  doubly  blameable  aa 
was  the  senate  accordingly  for  omitting  to  cut  off  this  most 
dangerous  of  all  weapons  of  agitation  by  voluntarily  dis- 
tributing the  occupied  lands,  yet  Gains  Flaminius,  when  he 
came  to  the  burgesses  in  522  with  the  proposal 
to  distribute  the  domains  of  Picenum,  undoubt* 
edly  injured  the  commonwealth  more  by  the  means  than  he 
benefited  it  by  the  end.  Cassius  had  doubtless  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  proposed  the  same  thing  (i.  363) ; 
but  the  two   measures,  closely  as  they  coincided   in  the 
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letter,  were  yet  wholly  different,  inasmuch  as  Casnua  sub 
mitted  a  matter  affecting  the  community  to  that  community 

r  f  while  still  in  its  vigour  and  conducting  its  own  gOTemm^iC 
j  whereas  Flaminius  submitted  a  public  question  to  the  popu- 
i  lar  assembly  of  a  great  state. 

I  Not  the  party  of  the  government  only,  but  the  party  of 

fraiiityof  reform  also,  very  properly  regarded  the  mill 
ih«  eomitia.  tary^  executive,  and  financial  government  as  the 
legitimate  domain  of  the  senate,  and  carefully  abstained 
from  making  full  use  of,  to  say  nothing  of  augmenting,  the 
formal  power  vested  in  popular  assemblies  that  were  in- 
wardly doomed  to  inevitable  dissolution.  Never  even  in 
the  most  limited  monarchy  was  a  part  so  completely  null 
assigned  to  the  monarch  as  was  allotted  to  the  sovereign 
Roman  people  :  this  was  no  doubt  in  more  than  one  respect 
to  be  regretted,  but  it  was,  owing  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  comitial  machinery,  even  in  the  view  of  the  friends  of 
reform  a  matter  of  necessity.  For  this  reason  Cato  and 
those  who  shared  his  views  never  submitted  to  the  bui^ 
gesses  a  question,  which  interfered  with  the  government 
strictly  so  called ;  and  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
decree  of  the  people  extorted  from  the  senate  the  political 
or  financial  measures  which  they  wished,  such  as  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Carthage  and  the  assignations  of  land« 
The  government  of  the  senate  might  be  bad ;  the  popular 
assemblies  could  not  govern  at  all.  Not  that  an  evil-dia- 
posed  majority  predominated  in  them ;  on  the  contrary  the 
counsel  of  a  man  of  standing,  the  loud  call  of  honour,  and 
the  louder  call  of  necessity  were  still,  as  a  rule,  listened  to 
in  the  comitia,  and  averted  the  most  injurious  and  disgrace* 
ful  results.  The  burgesses,  before  whom  Marcellus  pleaded 
his  cause,  ignominiously  dismissed  his  accuser,  and  elected 
the  accused  as  consul  for  the  following  year :  they  suffered 
themselves  also  to  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  war 
against  Philip,  terminated  the  war  against  Perseus  by  the 
election  of  Paullus,  and  accorded  to  the  latter  his  well* 
deserved  triumph.  But  in  order  to  such  elections  and  pucfc 
denees  there  was  needed  some  special  stimulus ;  in  generaJ 
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Ihe  mass  having  no  will  of  its  own  followed  the  first  ino 
pulse,  and  folly  or  accident  dictated  the  decision. 

In  the  state,  as  in  every  organism,  an  organ  which  no  f } 
longer  discharges  its  functions  is  injurious.    Th«  ^ 
Hon  of  ROT-     nullity  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  peoplt 
"™*®"  involved  no  small  danger.     Any  minority  in  the 

senate  might  constitutionally  appeal  against  the  majority  to 
the  comitia.  To  every  individual  who  possessed  the  easy 
art  of  addressing  untutored  ears  or  of  merely  throwing 
away  money  a  path  was  opened  up  for  his  acquiring  a  posi- 
tion or  procuring  a  decree  in  his  favour,  to  which  the  magis- 
trates and  the  government  were  formally  bound  to  do  horn* 
age.  Hence  sprang  those  citizen-generals,  accustomed  to 
sketch  plans  of  battle  on  the  tables  of  taverns  and  to  look 
down  on  the  regular  service  with  compassion  by  virtue  of 
their  inborn  genius  for  strategy ;  hence  those  staffofiioers, 
who  owed  their  command  to  the  canvassing  intrigues  of  the 
capital  and,  whenever  matters  looked  serious,  had  at  once 
to  get  leave  of  absence  en  masse  ;  and  hence  the  battles  of 
the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cannae,  and  the  disgraceful  man- 
agement of  the  war  with  Perseus.  At  every  step  the  gov- 
ernment was  thwarted  and  led  astray  by  those  unaccount> 
able  decrees  of  the  burgesses,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
most  of  all  in  the  very  cases  where  it  was  most  in  the  right. 

But  the  weakening  of  the  government  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  community  itself  were  among  the  lesser  dangers 
that  sprang  from  this  demagogism.  Still  more  directly  the 
factious  violence  of  individual  ambition  pushed  itself  for- 
ward under  the  aegis  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
burgesses.  That  which  formally  issued  forth  as  the  will  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  was  in  reality  \cry  oflen 
the  mere  p^'sonal  pleasure  of  the  mover  ;  and  what  was  to 
bo  the  &te  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  war  and  peace,  the 
nomination  and  deposition  of  the  general  and  his  officers, 
the  public  chest  and  the  public  property,  were  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  the  multitude  and  its  accidental  leaders  1 
The  thunder-storm  had  not  yet  burst ;  but  the  clouds  were 
gathering  in  denser  masses,  and  occasiorial  peals  of  thundci 
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were  already  rolling  through  the  sultry  air.  It  was  a  cir- 
eumstance,  more  yver,  fraught  with  double  danger,  that  th« 
tendencies  which  were  apparently  most  opposite  met  to- 
gether at  their  extremes  both  as  regarded  ends  and  as  r& 
garded  means.  Family  policy  and  demagogism  carried  ca 
a  similar  and  equally  dangerous  rivalry  in  patronizing  acd 
worshipping  the  rabble.  Craius  Flaminius  was  regarded  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  following  generation  as  the  initiator 
of  that  course  from  which  proceeded  the  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi  and — we  may  add — ^the  democratico-monarchical 
revolution  that  ensued.  But  Publius  Scipio  also,  although 
setting  the  fashion  to  the  nobility  in  arrogance,  title-hunting, 
and  client-making,  sought  support  for  his  personal  and 
I  almost  dynastic  policy  of  opposition  to  the  senate  in  the 
multitude,  which  he  not  only  charmed  by  the  dazzling  eflect 
of  his  personal  qualities,  but  also  bribed  by  his  largesses 
of  grain ;  in  the  legions,  whose  favour  he  courted  by  all 
means  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and  above  all  in  the  body 
of  clients,  high  and  low,  that  personally  adhered  to  him. 
Only  the  dreamy  mysticism,  on  which  the  charm  as  well  as 
the  weakness  of  that  remarkable'  marrso  largely  depended, 
never  suffered  him  to  awake  at  all  or  allowed  him  to  awake 
but  imperfectly  out  of  the  belief  that  he  was  nothing,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  nothing,  but  the  first  burgess  of  Rome. 
To  assert  the  possibility  of  a  reform  would  be  as  rash 
as  to  deny  it :  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  thorough  amend- 
jiierijj)f^the_state  in  all  its  departments  was  urgently  r» 
quired,  and  that  in  no  quarter  w^as  any  serij)us  attempt  made 
to" accomplish  it.  Various  alterations  in  details,  no  doubt^ 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  senate  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  popular  opposition.  The  majorities  in  each  were 
still  well  disposed,  and  still  frequently,  notwithstanding  the 
chasm  that  separated  the  parties,  united  in  a  common  en 
deavour  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  worst  evils.  But. 
while  they  did  not  stop  the  evil  at  its  source,  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  the  better  disposed  listened  with  anxiety  to 
the  dull  murmur  of  the  swelling  flood  and  worked  at  dikes 
and   dams.     Contenting   themselves   with   palliatives,   anc 
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failing  to  apply  even  thefte— especially  such  as  were  the 
most  important)  the  improvement  of  justice,  for  instance, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  domains — in  proper  season  and 
due  measure,  they  helped  to  prepare  evil  days  for  their  pofr 
terity.  By  neglecting  to  break  up  the  field  at  the  propet 
time,  they  propagated  weeds  even  when  they  had  no  desire 
to  do  so.  To  the  later  generations  who  survived  the  storms 
of  revolution  the  period  after  the  Hannibalic  war  appeared 
the  golden  age  of  Rome,  and  Cato  seemed  the  model  of  the 
Koman  statesman.  It  was  in  reality  the  calm  before  the 
storm  and  the  epoch  of  political  mediocrities,  an  age  like 
that  of  the  government  of  Walpole  in  England ;  and  no 
Chatham  was  found  in  Rome  to  infuse  fresh  energy  into  the/ 
stagnant  life  of  the  nation.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes, 
chinks  and  rents  are  yawning  in  the  old  building ;  we  see 
workmen  busy  sometimes  in  filling  them  up,  sometimes  in 
enlarging  them  ;  but  we  nowhere  perceive  any  trace  of 
preparations  for  thoroughly^  rebuildrngor  renewing  \U  and 
the  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but  simply  when,  the 
structure  will  fall.  During  no  epoch  did  the  Roman  con- 
stitution remain  forinally  so  stable  as  in  the  period  from 
the  Sicilian  to  the  third  Macedonian  war  and  for  a  genera- 
tion beyond  it ;  but  the  stability  of  the  constitution  was 
here,  as  every  where,  not  a  sign  of  the  health  of  the  state, 
but  a  token  of  incipient  sickness  and  the  harbinger  of  reTo* 
lutkm. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THl   UAHAOSMSNT   OW  UOTD   AND   OW   OAPITll. 

It  Is  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  that  we  first  fii^d 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  times  exhibiting 
Monomioa.  jj^  some  measure  the  mutual  connection  of  events ; 
^  and  it  is  in  that  century  also  that  the  economic  condition 
of  Rome  emerges  into  view  more  clearly  and  distinctly. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  whoksale^ system,  as  regards 
both  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  management  of  capital, 
became  first  established  under  the  form,  and  on  the  scale, 
which  aflerwards  prevailed  ;  although  we  cannot  exactly 
discriminate  how  much  of  that  system  is  traceable  to  earlier 
precedent,  how  much  to  an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  hua- 
bandry  and  of  speculation  among  peoples  that  were  earlier 
civilized,  especially  the  Phoenicians,  and  how  much  to  the 
growth  of  capital  and  the  growth  of  intelligenoe  in  the 
nation.  A  summary  outline  of  these  economic  relations 
will  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  inter- 
nal history  of  Rome. 

Roman  husbandry  *  applied  itself  either  to  the  &rmmg 


*  In  order  to  gaiu  a  true  idea  of  ancient  Italy,  it  is  necessary  for 
to  bear  in  mind  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produced  there  by 
mo<lern  ciiliivation.  Of  th«'  cerealia^  rye  was  not  cultivated  in  antiquity; 
and  the  Homans  of  the  enipfre  were  astonished  to  find  ibat  oats,  with 
which  thfv  were  well  acquainted  as  a  weed,  was  used  by  the  Germani 
for  muking  {>orridge.  Kice  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  maize  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century. 
Potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  brought  from  America ;  artichokes  seem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  cardoon  which  was  known  to 
Ibe  )iomans,  although  the  peculiar  character  superinduced  by  cuitivoi 
tion  appears  of  more  receut  origin.  The  almond,  again,  or  **  Greek 
nut,"  the  peach,  or  "Persian  nut,"  and  also  the  "soft  nut**  {nux  mcl 
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of  estates,  to  the  occupation  of  pasture  lands,  or  to  the 
tillage  of  petty  holdings.  A  very  distinct  view  of  the  first 
of  these  is  presented  to  us  in  the  description  given  by  Cato. 

The  Roman  estates  were,  considered  as  larger  holdings, 
uniformly  of  limited  extent.  That  described 
tatatoB.  by  Cato  had  an  area  of  240  iugera  ;  a  very  com- 

mon measure  was  the  so-called  centuria  of  20C 
iugera.  Where  the  laborious  culture  of  the  vine  was  pui^ 
sued,  the  unit  of  husbandry  was  made  still  less ;  Cato  as- 
sumes in  that  case  an  area  of  100  iugera.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  invest  more  capital  in  farming  did  not  enlarge  his 
estate,  but  acquired  several  estates  ;  accordingly  the  quan- 
tity of  500  iugera  (i.  382),  fixed  as  the  maximum  which  it 
was  allowable  to  occupy,  has  been  conceived  to  represent 
the  contents  of  two  or  three  estates. 

Heritable  leases  were  not  recognized  in  law,  and  leases 
for  life_occurred  as  a  substitute  only  in  the  case  of  communal 
land.     Leases  for  shorter  periods,  granted  either  for  a  fixed 

/tMoa),  although  originally  foreign  to  Italy,  are  met  with  there  at  least 
150  years  before  Christ.  The  date-palm,  introduced  into  Italy  fW>m 
Greece  as  into  Greece  from  the  Eust,  and  forming  a  living  attestation 
of  the  primitive  commercial-religious  intercourse  between  the  West  and 
the  East,  was  already  cultivated  in  Italy  300  years  before  Christ  (Liv.  x. 
47 ;  Pallad.  v.  6,  2  ;  xi.  12,  1)  not  for  its  fruit  (Plin.  H,  N,  xiii.  4,  26^ 
but,  just  as  in  the  present  day,  as  a  handsome  plant,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  leaves  which  were  nsed  at  public  festivals.  The  cherry,  or  fmit 
of  Cerasns  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  later  in  being  introduced,  and  only 
began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  although  the  wild 
clicrry  is  indigenous  there;  still  later,  perhaps,  came  the  apricot,  or 
"  Armenian  plum.'*  The  citron-tree  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  till  the 
later  ages  of  the  empire ;  the  orange  was  only  introduced  by  the  Moors 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  and  the  aloe'  {Agave  Am€ri€€ma)  from 
America  only  in  the  sixteenth,  century.  Cotton  was  first  cultivated  in 
Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  buffalo  also  and  the  silkworm  belong  only 
to  modern,  not  to  ancient  Italy. 

It  id  obvious  that  the  products  which  Italy  had  not  originally  are  for 
the  most  part  those  very  products  which  seem  to  us  truly  *'  Italian ; " 
and  if  modem  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  Germany  vSiteT  by 
Caesar,  may  be  called  a  soutiem  land,  Italy  has  since  in  no  less  deprer 
tfCquhred  a  more  *'  southern  "  aspect. 
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sum  of  money  or  on  condition  that  the  lessee 
Blent  of  the     should  bear  all  the  costs  of  tillage  and  should 

receive  in  return  a  share,  ordinarily  one  halfc  of 
the  produce,*  were  not  unknown,  but  they  were  exceptional 
and  a  makeshift ;  so  that  no  distinct  class  of  tenant-far mert 
grew  up  in  Italy .f  Ordinarily  therefore  the  pxpprietor 
himself  superintended  the  cultivation  of  his  estates ;  he  did 
net,  however,  manage  them  strictly  in  person,  but  only 
appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  property  in  order  to 
settle  the  plan  of  operations,  to  look  after  its  execution,  and 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  his  servants.  He  was  thus  enabled 
on  the  one  hand  to  work  a  number  of  estates  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  devote  himself  as  circam- 
stances  might  require,  to  public  affairs. 

The  grain  cultivated  consisted  especially  of  sgdt  and 
wheat,  with  some  barley  and  millet ;  turnips,  radishes,  gar- 

*  According  to  Oato,  de  R.  R.  187  (oomp.  16),  in  the  case  of  a  lease 
with  dirision  of  the  produce  the  gross  prodaoe  of  the  estate,  after  de- 
duction of  the  fodder  necessary  for  the  oxen  that  drew  the  plough,  was 
divided  between  le^isor  and  lessee  (eolonus  partiariua)  in  the  proporttoos 
agreed  upon  between  tbem.  That  the  shares  were  ordinarily  equal  may 
be  coi^ectured  from  the  analogy  of  the  French  bail  d  chepid  and  the 
similar  Italian  system  of  half-and-half  leases,  as  well  as  from  the  ab> 
sence  of  all  trace  of  any  other  scheme  of  partition.  It  is  erroneous  to 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  politer^  who  got  the  fifth  of  the  grain  or,  if  the 
division  took  place  before  thrashing,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
(Cato,  136,  comp.  6);  he  was  not  a  lessee  sharing  the  produce,  but  a 
labourer  assumed  in  the  harvest  season,  who  received  his  daily  wages 
according  to  that  contract  of  partnership  (p.  436). 

f  There  existed  no  appropriate  form  for  such  a  lease  even  in  law  ; 
for  that  the  contract  of  locatio  first  applied  to  the  letting  of  houses,  and 
was  only  transferred  to  the  leasing  of  land,  is  shown  very  deariy  by  the 
nilc — applicable  to  the  letting  of  a  house,  but  not  to  the  leasicg  of  land— 
fhat  the  payment  of  the  tenant  must  necessarily  consist  in  money;-  in 
consequence  of  which  the  produce-lease  among  the  Romans  comes  under 
the  category  of  contingencies  occurring  in  practical  life  but  not  falling 
witliin  tiie  theory  of  jurisprudence.  The  lea^c  first  assumed  real  im- 
portance when  the  Roman  capitidists  began  to  acquire  transmarine  pes 
sessions  on  a  great  scale ;  then  indeed  they  knew  how  to  valu3  it,  whec 
a  temporarv  lease  was  continued  throujh  several  generations  (Ooiuni.  L 
7,3). 
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Objects  of  li^  poppies,  were  also  grown,  and — particular! v 
husbandry.  ^  fodder  for  the  cattle — lupines,  beans,  pease 
vetches,  and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  seed  was  sows 
ordinarily  in  autumn,  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  spring 
Much  activity  was  displayed  in  irrigation  and  draining ; 
and  drainage  by  means  of  covered  ditches  was  early  in  use 
Meadows  also  for  supplying  hay  were  not  wanting,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  they  were  frequently  irrigated 
artificially.  Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  economic  import- 
ance than  grain  and  vegetables  were  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
of  which  the  former  was  planted  among  the  crops,  the*  latter 
in  vineyards  appropriated  to  itself.*  Figs,  apples,  pears, 
and  other  fruit  trees  were  cultivated ;  and  likewise  elms, 
poplars,  and  other  leafy  trees  and  shrubs,  partly  for  the 
felling  of  the  wood,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves  which 
were  useful  as  litter  and  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  rearing 
of  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  far  less^  important  place 
in  the  economy  of  the  Italians  than  it  holcis  in  modem 
times,  for  vegetables  formed  the  general  fare,  and  animal 
food  made  its  appearance  at  table  only  exceptionally  ; 
where  it  did  appear,  it  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  flesh 
of  swine  or  lambs.  Although  the  ancients  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  economic  connection  between  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  the  importance  of 
producing  manure,  the  modem  combination  of  the  growth 
of  com  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  a  thing  foreign  to 
antiquity.  The  larger  cattle  were  kept  only  so  far  as  was 
requisite  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  they  were  fed  not 
on  pasture  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but,  wholly  during 
summer  and  mostly  during  winter  also,  in  the  stall.    Sheep, 

*  That  the  sp«oe  between  the  Tines  was  occupied  not  by  grain,  bat 
onlj  at  the  rooat  by  ench  (odder  plants  as  easily  grew  in  the  shade,  is 
evident  from  Cato  (88,  comp.  187),  and  accordingly  Columella  (iii.  8) 
calcalates  on  no  other  accessoiy  gain  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  except 
the  produce  of  the  young  shoots  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orchard 
{arinutum)  was  sown  like  any  com  field  (Colum.  li.  9,  0).  It  was  only 
where  the  vine  was  trained  on  Uvhig  trees  that  com  was  eoltirated  in 
tbe  internals  between  them. 

Vol.  II.— 1» 
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again,  were  driven  out  on  the  stubble  pasture ;  Cato  allowfl 
100  head  to  240  iugera.  Frequently,  however,  the  pro. 
prietor  preferred  to  let  his  winter  pasture  to  a  large  sheep- 
owner,  or  to  hand  over  his  floclc  of  sheep  to  a  lessee  who 
was  to  share  the  produce,  stipulating  fur  the  delivery  of  a 
certain  number  of  lambs  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cheese 
And  milk.  Swine — Cato  assigns  to  a  large  estate  ten  sties 
•^poultry,  and  pigeons  were  kept  in  the  farmjard,  and  fed 
as  there  was  need  ;  and,  where  opportunity  offered,  a  small 
hare-preserve  and  a  fish-pond  were  constructed — ^the  modest 
commencement  of  that  nursing  and  rearing  of  game  and 
.fish  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  to  so  enormous  an 
extent 

The  labours  of  the  field  were  performed  by  means  of 
oxen  which  were  employed  for  ploughing,  and 
husbandry,  of  asses,  which  were  used  specially  for  the  car- 
riage of  manure  and  for  driving  the  mill ;  per- 
haps a  horse  also  was  kept,  apparently  for  the  use  of  the 
master.  These  animals  were  not  reared  on  the  estate,  but 
were  purchased ;  the  oxen  and  horses  at  any  rate  were 
generally  castrated.  Cato  assigns  to  an  estate  of  100  iupera 
one,  to  one  of  240  iugera  three,  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  latei 
writer  on  agriculture,  Saserna,  assigns  two  yoke  to  the  200 
iugera.  Three  asses  were,  according  to  Cato's  estimate,  re- 
quired for  the  smaller,  and  four  for  the  larger,  estate. 

The  human  labour  on  the  farm  was  regularly  performed 
Rural  hy  slaves.     At  the  head  of  the  body  of  slaves 

•**^^  on  the  estate  {/amilia  rustica)  stood  the  steward 

{vilicus,  from  villa),  who  received  and  expended,  bought 
and  sold,  went  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  the  landloid, 
and  in  his  absence  issued  orders  and  administered  punish* 
mcnt.  Under  him  were  placed  the  stewardess  (vilica),  who 
took  charge  of  the  house,  kitchen  and  larder,  poultry-yard 
and  dovecot ;  a  number  of  ploughmen  {Imbulci)  and  com* 
mon  serfs,  an  ass-driver,  a  swineherd,  and,  where  a  flock  of 
sheep  was  kept,  a  shepherd.  The  number,  of  course, 
varied  according  to  the  method  of  husbandry  pursued.  Ad 
arable  estate  of  200  iugera  without  orchards  was.  estimated 
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lo  require  two  ploughmen  and  six  serfs ;  a  similar  estate 
with  orchards  two  ploughmen  and  nine  serfe  ;  an  estate  of 
240  iugera  with  olive  plantations  and  sheep,  three  plough* 
men,  five  serfs,  and  three  herdsmen.  A  vineyard  naturally 
required  a  larger  expenditure  of  labour :  an  estate  of  100 
xugera  with  vine-plantations  was  supplied  with  one  plough- 
man, eleven  ordinary  slaves,  and  two  herdsmen.  The  stew* 
ard  of  course  occupied  a  freer  position  than  the  other 
slaves :  the  treatise  of  Mago  a9 vised  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  marry,  to  rear  children,  and  to  have  funds  of 
his  own,  and  Cato  advises  that  he  should  be  married  to  the 
stewardess;  he  alone  had  some  prospect,  in  the  event  of 
good  behaviour,  of  obtaining  liberty  from  his  master.  In 
other  respects  all  formed  a  common  household.  The  slaves 
were,  like  the  larger  cattle,  not  bred  on  the  estate,  but  puj;;: 
chased  at  an  age  capable  of  labour  in  the  slave-market; 
and,  when  through  age  or  infirmity  they  had  become  inca* 
pable  of  working)  they  were  again  sent  with  other  refuse  to 
the  market.*  The  &rm-buildings  {villa  rustica)  supplied  at 
once  stabling  for  the  cattle,  storehouses  for  the  produce, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  steward  and  the  slaves ;  while  a 
separate  country  house  (yilla-  urbana)  for  the  master  was 
frequently  erected  on  the  estate.  Every  slave,  even  the 
steward  himself,  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life  delivered  to 
him  on  the  master's  behalf  at  certain  times  and  according  to 
fixed  rates ;  and  upon  these  he  had  to  subsist.     He  received 

*  Mago,  or  his  t  uiflUtor  (in  Yarro,  R.  R.  L  17,  8^  adyiaee  thai 
ilavea  should  not  be  brad,  but  should  be  purchased  not  under  a%  yean 
of  Hge;  and  Cato  must  have  had  a  similar  course  in  view,  as  the  pe^ 
lonal  staff  of  his  model  farm  clearly  shows,  although  he  does  not  exaodj 
■ay  so.  Cato  (2)  expressly  counsels  the  sale  of  old  and  diseased  alavea. 
The  dave-breeding  desoribei  by  Ck>lumella  (I  8),  under  which  female 
slaves  who  had  three  aons  were  exempted  from  labour,  and  the  roothen 
of  four  sons  were  even  manumitted,  was  doubtless  an  independent  spec* 
ulation  rather  than  a  part  of  the  regular  management  of  the  estate- 
similar  to  the  trade  pursued  by  Cato  himself  of  purchasing  slaves  to  b« 
trained  and  sold  again  (Plutarch,  Cat.  Mai,  21).  The  characteristic 
taxation  mentioned  in  this  same  passage  probably  has  referenoe  to  ths 
body  of  servants  prop-Tly  so  called  (famifia  urbaua). 
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in  this  way  clothes  and  shoes,  wnich  were  purchased  in  tbt 
market,  and  which  the  recipients  had  merely  to  keep  in 
repair;  a  quantity  of  wheat  monthly,  which  each  had  to 
grind  for  himself;  as  also  salt,  olives  or  salted  fish  to  form 
a  relish  to  their  food,  wine,  and  oil.  The  quantity  was 
regulated  by  the  labour;  on  which  account  the  steward, 
IT  ho  had  easier  work  than  the  common  slaves,  got  s^ntier 
measure  than  these.  The  stewardess  attended  to  all  the 
baking  and  cooking ;  and  all  partook  of  the  same  fare.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  practice  to  place  chains  on  the  slaves; 
but  when  any  one  had  incurred  punishment  or  was  thought 
likely  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  was  set  to  work  in  chains 
and  was  shut  up  during  the  night  in  the  slaves*  prbon.* 

Ordinarily  these  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  were 
other  sufficient ;  in  case  of  need  neighbours,  as  a  matr 

labooren.  ^^  ^^  course,  helped  each  other  with  their  slaves 
for  day's  wages.  Otherwise  labourers  from  without  were 
not  usually  employed,  except  in  peculiarly  unh^thy  dis- 

*  In  tbia  restricted  sense  the  chiuning  of  slaves,  and  even  oi  the 
sons  of  the  family  (Dionjs.  iL  26),  was  verj  old;  and  accordinglj 
chained  field-labourers  are  mentioned  by  Gato  as  exceptions,  to  whom, 
as  they  could  not  themselves  grind,  bread  had  to  be  supplied  instead  of 
grain  (56).  Even  in  the  times  of  the  empire  the  chaining  of  slaves  ani- 
formly  presents  itself  as  a  punishment  inflicted  definitively  by  the  master, 
provisionally  by  the  steward  (Colnm.  I  8;  Gai.  i.  13;  Ulp.  i.  11).  If, 
DOtwithstanding,  the  tillage  of  the  fields  by  means  of  chained  slaves 
appeared  in  subsequent  times  as  a  distinct  system,  and  the  labourers' 
prison  {ergaatulum)  —  an  underground  cellar  with  window-apertures 
numerous  but  narrow  and  not  to  be  reached  from  the  ground  by  tho 
hand  (Colum.  i.  6) — became  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm-buildings,  this 
0tAt<^  of  matters  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
rural  serfs  was  harder  than  that  of  other  slaves  and  therefore  thoAC 
llav<'6  were  chiefly  placed  in  it  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  committed 
•ome  offence.  That  cruel  mastcrii,  moreover,  applied  the  chains  with* 
out  any  occ^iniou  to  do  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  and  it  is  dearly  in* 
dicated  by  the  circumKtauce  that  the  law-books  do  not  decree  the  psi^ 
slties  applicable  to  slave  transgressors  against  those  in  chains,  but  pre- 
scribe the  punishment  of  the  half-chained.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
with  branding;  it  was  meant  to  be,  strictly,  a  punishment,  but  Ihf 
»h(»le  flock  was  probably  marked  (Diodor.  rxxv.  5:  Bemays,  J*hokp 
Ud/jf  p.  xxii). 
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tricts,  where  it  was  found  advantageous  to  limit  the  amount 
of  slaves  and  to  eniploy  hired  persons  in  their  room,  and 
for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  for  which  the  rt^ujai 
supply  of  labour  on  the  farm  did  not  suffice.  At  the  com 
and  hay  harvests  they  took  in  hired  reapers,  who  often  in- 
stead of  wages  received  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
of  the  produce  reaped,  or,  if  they  also  thrashed,  the  fifth  of 
the  grain  :  Umbrian  labourers,  for  instance,  went  annually 
in  great  numbers  to  the  vale  of  Rieti,  to  help  to  gather  in 
the  harvest  there.  The  grape  and  olive  harvest  was  ordina- 
rily let  to  a  contractor,  who  by  means  of  his  men — hired 
free  labourers,  or  slaves  of  his  own  or  of  others— conducted 
the  gleaning  and  pressing  under  the  inspection  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  landlord  for  the  purpose,  and  delivered 
the  produce  to  the  master ;  *  very  frequently  the  landlord 
sold  the  harvest  on  the  fage  or  brandi,  and  left  the  purcha» 
er  to  look  after  the  ingathering. 

The  whole  system  was  pervaded  by  the  utter  unscrupu- 
ftxfritof  lousness  characteristic  of  the  power  of  "capital. 
tfisqfitcB.  Slaves  and  cattle  were  placed  on  the  same  level ; 
a  good  watchdog,  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, must  not  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  his  '^  fellow- 
slaves.''  The  slave  and  the  ox  were  fed  properly  so  long 
18  they  could  work,  because  it  would  not  have  been  good 
economy  to  let  them  starve;  and  they  were  sold  like  a 
wom'out  ploughshare  when  they  becam|0^  unable  to  work, 
because  in  like  manner  it  would  not  have  been  good  economy 
to  retain  them  longer.  In  earlier  times  religious  consider** 
tlons  had  exercised  au  alleviating  influence,  and  had  released 
the  slave  and  the  plough-ox  from  labour  on  the  days  en* 
joined  for  festivals  and  for  rest.f     Nothing  is  more  charao- 

*  Cato  does  not  expreflsly  Bay  this  as  to  the  yintage,  bat  Yarro  does 
10  (i.  17),  and  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  woold  have 
been  econondcally  an  error  to  fix  the  number  of  the  alaves  on  a  pn> 
perty  by  tlie  standard  of  the  labours  of  harrest ;  and  least  of  all,  had 
luch  been  the  ct  se,  would  the  grapes  have  been  sold  on  the  tree,  wUel' 
jet  was  frequently  done  (Oaio,  147). 

f  Colnme  a  (iu  12,  9)  reckona  to  the  year  on  an  avera^  46  lainy 
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tcristic  of  the  spirit  of  Cato  and  those  who  shared  his  sent! 
orients  than  the  way  in  which  they  inculcated  the  observmnoe 
of  the  holiday  in  the  letter,  and  evaded  it  in  reality^  by 
advising  that,  while  the  plough  should  certainly  be  allowed 
to  rest  on  these  days,  the  slaves  should  even  then  be  inces* 
lantly  ooojpied  with  other  labours  not  expressly  prohibited 
On  principle  no  freedom  of  movement  whatever  was  allow* 
ed  to  them— a  slave,  so  runs  one  of  Cato's  maximsi  must 
either  work  or  sleep— and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
attach  the  slaves  to  the  estate  or  to  their  master  by  any 
bond  of  human  sympathy.  The  letter  of  the  law  in  all  its 
naked  hideousness  regulated  the  relation,  and  the  Ron[iana 
indulged  no  illusions  as  to  the  consequences.  *^  So  many 
slaves,  so  many  foes,"  said  a  Roman  proverb.  It  was  an 
economic  maxim,  that  dissensions  among  the  slaves  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  than  suppressed.  In  the  same  spirit 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  less  strongly  the  oracle  of  the 
landlords,  the  Carthaginian  MagOi  caution  masters  against 
bringing  together  slaves  of  the  same  nationality,  lest  they 
should  originate  combinations  and  perhaps  conspiracies  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  landlord,  as  we  have  already 
said,  governed  his  slaves  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Roman  community  governed  its  subjects  in  the  *'  country 
estates  of  the  Roman  people,"  the  provinces ;  and  the  world 
learned  by  experience,  that  the  ruling  state  had  modelled 
its  new  system  of  government  on  that  of  the  slavdiolder. 
[f,  moreover,  we  have  risen  to  that  little-to-be  envied  elev«p 
tion  of  thought  which  values  no  feature  of  an  economy  save 


dijs  aud  hohdajg ;  w**th  which  accords  the  statement  of  Tertnllian  (2># 
idoloL  14),  that  the  number  of  the  heathen  festiyal  days  did  not  como 
op  to  the  fiftj  days  of  the  Christian  festal  season  from  Easter  to  Whit- 
•onday.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  time  of  rest  in  the  middle  of 
•rinter  after  the  completion  of  the  atitamnal  sowing,  which  Columdlt 
•stimatcs  at  thirty  days.  Within  this  time,  doubtless,  the  moveabla 
**fe8tiTal  of  seed-sowing'*  (feriae  aementivae;  comp.  L  254  and  Orid 
FatL  i  661)  uniformly  occurred.  This  month  of  rest  must  not  be  00B< 
founded  with  the  holidays  for  holding  oourts  io  the  season  of  the  haneoi 
(Plln.  Ep.  Tiii.  21,  2  e<  al.)  and  vintage. 
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the  capital  invested  in  it,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Roman  estates  the  praise  of  consistency,  ener 
gy,  punctuality,  frugality,  and  solidity.  The  sound  practjca: 
husbajidman  is  reflected  in  Cato's  description  of  the  steward^ 
as  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  the  first  on  the  &rm  to  rise  and 
the  last  to  go  to  bed  ;  he  is  strict  in  dealing  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  those  under  him,  and  knows  more  especially 
how  to  keep  the  stewardess  in  order,  but  is  also  careful  of 
his  labourers  and  his  cattle,  and  in  particular  of  the  ox  that 
draws  the  plough ;  he  puts  his  hand  frequently  to  work 
ftnd  to  every  kind  of  it,  but  never  works  himself  weary 
like  a  slave ;  he  is  always  at  home,  never  borrows  nor 
lends,  gives  no  entertainments,  troubles  himself  about  no 
other  worship  than  that  of  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  the 
field,  and  like  a  true  slave  leaves  all  dealings  with  the  gods 
as  well  as  with  men  to  his  master ;  lastly  and  above  all,  he 
modestly  meets  that  master  and  faithfully  and  simply,  with- 
out carelessness  and  without  excess  of  care,  conforms  to  the 
instructions  which  that  master  has  given.  He  is  a  bad  hus- 
bandman, it  is  elsewhere  said,  who  buys  what  he  can  raise 
on  his  own  land  ;  a  bad  father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in 
hand  during  the  day  what  can  be  done  by  candle-light,  unless 
the  weather  be  bad  ;  a  still  worse,  who  does  on  a  working* 
day  what  might  be  done  on  a  holiday ;  but  worst  of  all  is 
he,  who  in  good  weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm 
t«x)  of  high  farming  is  not  wanting ;  and  the  golden  rules 
are  laid  down,  that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandman 
not  to  be  scoured  and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and 
that  the  former  therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and 
olives  and  only  thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to 
build  himself  a  villa.  A  certain  boorishness  marks  the 
system,  and,  insteiid  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causeF 
and  eflfects,  the  well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are 
uniformly  brought  forward ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeav 
our  to  appropriate  the  experience  of  others  and  the  products 
of  foreign  lands :  in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  trees. 
for  instaneo,  Greek,  African,  and  Spanish  species  appear. 
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The  husbandry  of  the  petty  fanner  differed  from  that 
Huitandry  ^^  ^^®  cstate-holder  only  or  chiefly  in  its  being 
3iihop«U7  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  owner  himself  and  his 
children  in  this  case  laboured  along  with  the 
•laves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of  cattle  was  rediM> 
ed,  and,  where  an  estate  no  longer  covered  the  expenses  of 
Ihe  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the  {i^e  formed  the 
substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  vme  was  leas 
firominenti  or  was  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  of  other  large  seats  of 
consumption  there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardens 
for  flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
one  now  sees  around  Naples ;  and  these  yielded'  a  very 
abundant  return. 

Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  fitf  jqre»ter  scale 
P^^ioriQ  than  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land 
^■■*'^**^*  (saltwi)  had  of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  an  arable  estate — the  least  allow- 
ance was  800  ivpera — and  it  might  with  advantage  to  the 
business  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  Italy  is  so  situa- 
ted in  respect  of  climate  that  the  summer  pasture  in  the 
mountains  and  the  winter  pasture  in  the  plains  supplement 
each  other :  already  at  that  period,  just  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  along  the  same  paths, 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in  spring  from  Apulia  to 
Samnium,  and  in  autumn  back  again  from  Sanmium  to 
Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of  ground  kept  for 
the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  grazing  of  the  stubbles. 
Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reared,  chiefly  to  sup 
ply  the  animals  required  by  the  landowners,  carriers,  sol- 
diers, and  so  forth  ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats  also  were 
liot  neglected.  But  the  almost  uiuversal  habit  of  wearing 
woollen  stuffs  gave  a  far  greater  independence  and  &?  nigh* 
or  development  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  management 
was  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar  to 
the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle^  master  (aui* 
^uier  ptcoris)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.    Througho  it 
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the  summer  the  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most  part  not 
under  a  roof^  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human  habita- 
tions, under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary  there< 
fere  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  the  slaves  on  arable 
states. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  resultn 
Baniita.  of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  m^st  consider 

oftmmi?  the  state  of  prices,  and  particularly  the  prices 
rine  oorn.  ^£  grain  at  this  period.  On  an  average  these 
were  alarmingly  low ;  and  that  in  great  measure  through 
the  fault  of  the  Romangovmimenty  which  in  this  import- 
ant question  was  led  into  the  most  fearful  blunders  not  so 
much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  unpardonable  dis- 
position to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmers  of  Italy.  The  main  question  here  was 
that  of  the  competition  between  transmarine  and  Ij^lian 
com.  The  grain  which  was  delivered  by  the  provincials  to 
the  Roman  government,  sometimes  gratuitously,  sometimes 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part  applied  by  the 
government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  official  staff 
and  of  the  Roman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly  given  up  to 
the  lessees  of  the  deeumae  on  condition  of  their  either  pay- 
ing a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  underkating  to 
deliver  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Rome  or  wherever 
else  it  should  be  required.  From  the  time  of  the  second 
Macedonian  war  the  Roman  armies  were  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  transmarine  com,  and,  though  this  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  exchequer,  it  cut  off  the  Italian  fiirmer 
from  an  important  field  of  consumption  for  his  produce. 
This  however  was  the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  The  gov- 
ernment had  long,  as  was  reasonable,  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  price  of  grain,  and,  when  there  was  a  threatening  of 
dearth,  had  interfered  by  well-timed  purchases  abroad  ;  ana 
now,  when  the  com -deli veries  of  its  subjects  brought  int4 
'Xm  hands  every  year  large  quantities  of  grain — ^larger  proba 

You  IT.— 19* 
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My  than  were  needed  in  times  of  peace— and  when,  mor^ 
Dver,  opportunities  were  presented  to  it  of  aoqiuring  forey; 
grain  in  almost  unlimited  quantity  at  moderate  priees^  there 
wan  a  natural  temptation  to  glut  the  niarkets  of  the  capital 
with  such  grain,  and  to  dispose  of  it  at  rates  which  either  ic 
themselves  or  as  compared  with  the  Italian  rates  werejw^i- 
ously  low.  Already  in  the  years  &51-554^  and 
in  the  first  instance  apparently  at  the  suggestaon 
of  Scipio,  6  modii  {\\  bush.)  of  Spanish  and  African  wheat 
were  sold  on  public  account  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  at  24 
and  even  at  12  aaei  (U.  M.  or  lOd).  Some  years  after- 
wards (558),  more  than  240,000  bushels  of 
Sicilian  grain  were  distributed  at  the  latter  illn- 
■ory  price  in  the  capital.  In  vain  Cato  inveighed  against 
this  short-sighted  policy  :  the  rise  of  demag(^sm  had  a 
part  in  it,  and  these  extraordinary,  but  probably  very  fre- 
quent, distributions  of  grain  under  the  market  price  by  the 
government  or  individual  magistrates  became  £e  germs  of 
the  subsequent  corn-laws.  But,  even  where  the  transma- 
rine corn  did  not  reach  the  consumers  in  this  extraordinary 
mode,  it  injuriously  affected  Italian  agriculture.  Not  only 
were  the  mosses  of  grain  which  the  state  sold  off  to  the 
lessees  of  the  tenths  beyond  doubt  acquired  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  these  so  cheaply  that,  when  re-sold,  it 
could  be  disposed  of  under  the  price  of  production ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Sicily — ^in 
consequence  partly  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil, 
partly  of  the  extent  to  which  wholesale  farming  and  slave- 
holding  were  pursued  on  the  Carthaginian  system  (p.  16)— 
the  price  of  production  was  in  general  considerably  lower 
than  in  Italy,  while  the  transport  of  Sicilian  and  Sardinian 
corn  to  Latium  was  at  least  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than 
its  transport  thither  from  Etruria,  Campania,  or  even  north- 
ern Italy,  In  the  natural  course  of  things  therefore  trans* 
marine  c«)rn  could  not  but  flow  to  the  peninsula,  and  lower 
the  price  of  the  grain  produced  there.  Under  the  unnatural 
disturbance  of  relations  occasioned  by  the  lamentable  sy» 
tem  of  slave-labour,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  jnstifiablt 
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to  impose  a  dutj  on  transmarine  corn  for  the  protection  of 
the  Italian  farmer;  but  thej^ery  opposite  course  seems  to 
have  been  pursued,  and  with  a  view  to  favour  the  import 
of  transmarine  corn  to  Italy,  a  prohibitive  system  seems  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  provinces — for  though  the  Rho- 
diaus  were  allowed  to  export  a  quantity  of  corn  from  Sicily 
by  way  of  special  favour,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the 
provinces  must  probably,  as  a  rule,  have  been  free  only  as 
regarded  Italy,  and  the  transmarine  corn  must  thus  have 
been  naonopolized  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country. 

The  effectiB  of  this  system  are  clearly  evident.     A  year 
j^  of  extraordiiiary  fertility  like   604 — when  the 

frioeaot         people  of  the  capital  paid  for  6  Roman  modii 

Italian  oom.  ,  v 

(H  bush.)  of  spelt  not  more  than  {•  of  a  iiena-' 
rivs  (about  5<f.),  and  at  the  same  price  there  were  sold  180 
Roman  pounds  (a  pound=ll  oz.)  of  dried  figs,  60  pounds 
of  oil,  72  pounds  of  meat,  and  6  conpii  (=44-  gallons)  of 
wine — is  scarcely  by  reason  of  its  very  singularity  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  other  facts  speak  more  distinctly. 
Even  in  Cato's  time^icilj  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome, 
In  productive  years  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  corn  was  disposed 
of  in  the  Italian  ports  for  the  freight.  In  the  richest  corn 
districts  of  the  peninsula — the  modem  Romagna  and  Lom- 
bardy — during  the  time  of  Polybius  victuals  and  lodgings 
in  an  inn  cost  on  an  average  half  an  as  (-^.)  per  day ;  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  was  there  worth  half  a  denarius 
{4d.),  The  latter  average  price,  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  normal  price  elsewhere,*  shows  undeniably  that  the 

*  Tbe  mediiUD  price  of  grain  in  the  capital  may  be  assnmed  at  IcAit 
for  the  seyenth  and  eighth  centuries  of  Rome  at  one  denuriut  frr  ths 
Roman  moc^'iit,  or  St.  8^.  per  bushel  of  wheat,  for  which  ther«  m  now 
paid  (according  to  the  average  of  the  prices  in  the  proTiucea  of  Bran* 
denbcrg  and  Poroerania  fW>m  1816  to  1841)  about  St.  M,  Whether 
this  not  very  considerable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  tbe  modem 
prices  depends  ou  a  rise  in  the  value  of  com  or  on  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  can  hardlj  be  decided. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  in  the  Rome  of  Uiis  and  of 
later  times  the  prices  of  com  really  fluctuate  more  thao  Is  the  case  ii 
modem  times.     If  we  compare  prices  like  those  quoted  above,  of  4d 
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producers  of  grain  in  Italy  were  wholl  y_  destitute  of  « 
market  fcr  their  produce,  and  in  consequence  com  and 
corn-land  there  were  almost  valueless. 

in  a  great   industrial   state,  whose  agricultire  cannot 

^         feed  its  population,  such  a  result  might  perliapf 

inaoman       be  regarded   as  useful  or  at  any  rate  as  nol 

absolutely  injurious;  but  a  country  like  Italj^ 

where  manufactures  were   inconsiderable  and  agriculture 

was  altogether  the  mainstay  of  the  state,  was  in  this  way 

■ystematically  ruined,  and  the  wel&re  of  the  nation  as  a 

whole  was  gacrijiced  in  the  most  shameful  foshlon  to  the 

interests  of  the  essentially  unproductive  population  of  the 

capital,  to  which  in  fact  bread  could  never  become  too  cheapw 

I  Nothing  perhaps  evinces  so  clearly  as  this,  how  wretched 

I  was  the  constitution  and  how  incapable  was  the  administra- 

t  tion  of  this  so-called  golden  age  of  the  republic    Any  repre- 

'  '  tentative  system,  however  meagre,  would  have  led  at  least 

to  serious  complaints  and  .to  a  perception  of  the  seat  of  the 

evil ;  but  in  those  collective  assemblages  of  the  burgesses 

anything  was  listened  to  sooner  than  the  warning  voice  of  a 

foreboding   patriot.     Any   government  that  deserved   the 

name  would  of  itself  have  interfered  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 

Roman  senate  probably  with  well-meaning  credulity  re* 

garded  the  low  prices  of  grain  as  a  real  blessing  for  the 

people,  and  the  Scipios  and  Flamininuses  had,   foisooth, 

.  more  important  things  to  do— to  emancipate  the  Greeks, 

and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  republican  kings.     So  tlie 

ship  drove  on  unhindered  towards  the  breakers. 

When  the  small  holdings  ceased  to  yield  any  substantial 


•nd  6<j.  for  the  bushel  and  a  half,  with  those  of  the  worst  times  of 
dfmrth  and  famine — such  as  in  the  second  Punic  war  when  the  hbm 
quantity  rose  to  9<.  7<i.  (1  m^imntM=  15  drachmae;  Polyb.  is.  44),  ia 
Che  civilwur  to  19«.  2d.  (1  modiu9=6  denarii;  Cic  Verr.  uL  02,  214X 
in  the  great  dearth  under  Augustus,  even  to  21  f.  fid,  (6  modii=r27^  d^ 
Karii;  Euseb.  Chron,  p,  Chr.  7,  5ca/.  )-^-the  difference 'is  indeed  iro* 
mense ;  but  such  extreme  cases  are  but  little  initructi?e,  and  might  ia 
•ither  direction  be  found  recurring  under  the  like  o;iiditioui  at  Uit 
{.resent  day. 
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Deoi^of  clear  return,  the  farmers  were  irrctiioval.y 
the  fennere.  ruined,  and  the  more  so  that  they  gradually, 
although  more  slowly  than  the  other  classes,  lost  the  moral 
\Q]^  and  frugal  habits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic. 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  t^me,  how  rapidly  the  hidei 
of  the  Italian  fiirmers  would,  by  purchase  or  by  resignationi 
become  merged  in  the  larger  estates.  The  landlord  wai 
better  able  to  maintain  himself  than  the  farmer.  The  for^ 
mer  produced  at  a  (cheaper  rate  than  the  latter,  when,  in- 
stead of  letting  his  land  according  to  the  older  system  to 
petty  temporary  lessees,  he  caused  it  according  to  the  newer 
system  to  be  cultivated  by  his  slaves.  Accordingly,  where 
this  course  had  not  been  adopted  even  at  an  earlier  period 
(L  564),  the  competition  of  Sicilian  slave-corn  compelled 
the  Italian  landlord  to  adopt  it,  and  to  have  the  work  per 
formed  by  slaves  without  wife  or  child  instead  of  families 
of  free  labourers.  The  landlord,  moreover,  could  hold  his 
ground  better  against  competitors  by  means  of  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  cultivation,  and  he  could  content  him* 
self  with  a  smaller  return  from  the  soil  than  the  &rmer, 
who  wanted  capital  and  intelligence  and  who  merely  had 
what  was  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  Hence  the  Roman 
landholder  comparatively  neglected  the  culture  of  grain — 
which  in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
raising  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  staff  of  labourers  • 
— and  gave  increased  attention  to  the  production  of  oil  and 
S|ne  as  well  as  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  These,  under  the 
Ottiiuro  of       favourable  climate  of  '  taly,  had  no  need  to  fear 

*  Aooordinglj  Cato  calls  the  two  estates,  which  be  describes,  sum- 
marily *'  oUve-plantatioo  ^  [plivetum)  and  **  Tineyard  "  (vtnea),  although 
■ot  wine  and  oil  merely,  but  grain  also  and  other  products  were  culti- 
vated there.  If  indeed  the  800  euUi^  for  which  the  iKNwessors  of  the 
vmeyard  are  directed  to  provide  themselves  with  casks  (11),  formed  the 
maximum  o.f  a  year's  vintage,  the  whole  of  the  100  iugera  must  have 
been  planted  with  vines,  because  a  produce  of  8  eulei  per  iugerwn  wai 
almost  unprecedented  (Colum.  iiL  8);  but  Varro  (i.  22)  understood,  and 
tridently  with  reason,  the  estimate  to  apply  to  the  case  of  tlie  posscssoi 
of  a  vineyard  who  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  new  vintage  before  ^  f 
tod  sold  the  old. 


vl 
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oil  and  vine,  foreiim  competition ;  Italian  wine,  Italian  oil 
of  cattle.  Italian  wool  not  only  connnandeQ  the  home 
marlcets,  but  were  soon  sent  abroad ;  the  valley  of  the  Po 
which  could  find  no  consumption  for  its  com,  provided  the 
half  of  Italy  with  swine  and  bacon.  With  this  the  state 
ments  that  have  reached  us  as  to  the  economic  results  of 
Roman  husbandry  very  well  agree.  There  is  some  ground 
for  assuming  that  capital  invested  in  land  was  reckoned  to 
^ield  a  good  return  at  6  per  cent. ;  this  appears  to  accord 
with  the  average  rate  of  interest  at  this  period,  which  was 
about  twice  as  much.  The  rearing  of  cattle  yielded  on  the 
whole  better  results  than  arable  husbandry  :  in  the  latter 
tlie  vineyard  gave  the  best  return,  next  came  the  vegetate 
garden  and  the  olive  orchard,  while  meadows  and  c^i>^.eld8 
yielded  least.*    It  is  of  course  presumed  that  each  species 

*  That  the  Roman  landlord  made  on  an  average  6  per  cent,  on  hit 
capital,  we  infer  from  Ck>lum.  iii.  8,  9.  We  have  a  preoise  estimate  of 
the  expense  and  produce  onlj  in  the  cose  of  the  vineyard,  for 
Columella  gives  the  following  calculation  of  the  cost  per  iugt 


Price  of  the  ground 1000 

Price  of  tbe  Blavee  who  work  it  (proportion  to  htgerwn).  .1148  " 

Vlnei  and  stake*. 9000  •* 

Lois  of  interest  daring  the  first  two  years 4S7  ** 

Total 4M0 

He  calculates  the  produce  as,  at  any  rate,  60  amphorae,  worth  at 
.east  900  sest<.'rces  (9/.),  which  would  thus  represent  a  return  of  17  per 
oent  But  this  is  sometirhat  illusory,  as,  apart  from  bad  harvests,  the 
cost  of  gathering  in  the  produce  (p.  487),  and  the  expenses  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  vines,  stakes,  and  slaves,  ure  omitted  from  the  estimate. 

The  gross  produce  of  meadow,  pasture,  and  forest  is  estimated  by 
the  same  agricultural  writer  as,  at  most,  100  sesteroes  per  iugtmm^  and 
that  )f  com  land  as  less  rather  than  more :  in  fact,  the  average  retun 
of  26  modii  of  wheat  per  iu^erum  gives,  aocording  to  the  average  piioa 
in  the  capital  of  1  denarius  per  niodtuf,  not  more  than  100  sesterces  for 
the  gross  proceeds,  and  at  the  seat  of  production  the  price  mast  have 
been  still  lower.  Yarro  (iil  2)  reckons  as  a  good  ordinary  gross  retoni 
for  a  Urger  estate  1 50  sesterces  per  iufferum,  Estimates  of  the  oorrea 
ponding  expense  have  not  reached  us :  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  man 
agement  in  tiiis  instance  cost  much  less  than  in  that  of  a  vineyard. 

All  these  statements,  moreover,  date  from  a  century  or  more  Mhm 
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of  husbandry  was  prosecuted  under  tie  conditions  thai 
suited  it,  and  on  the  soil  which  was  adapted  to  its  nature. 
These  circumstances  were  already  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  pj^tty  larmer  gradually 
by  the  system  of  farming  on  a  g^reat  scale  ;  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult by  means  of  legislation  to  counteract  them.  But  an 
tejuriou?  effect  was  produced  by  the  Claudian  law  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards  (shortly  before  536),  which 
excluded  the  senatorial  houses  from  mercantile 
speculation,  and  thereby  artificially  compelled  theni  to  in- 
vest their  enormous  capitals  mainly  in  Land  or,  in  other 
words,  to  replace  the  ol<|  homesteads  of  the  &rmers  by 
estates  under  the  management  of  land-stewards  and  by 
pastures  for  cattle.  Moreover  soecial  circumstances  tended 
io  favour  the  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  as  contrasted 
with  agriculture,  although  the  former  was  far  morejpjurious 


Gate's  death.  From  him  we  have  only  the  general  stateinent  that  the 
breeding  of  cattle  yielded  a  better  return  than  agriculture  {ap,  Cicero, 
De  Off,  iu  26,  89;  Golum.  vi.  prmf.  4,  comp.  ii.  16,  2;  Plin.  H,  N". 
xviii.  6,  30;  Plutarch,  Oato^  21);  which  of  course  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  it  was  everywhere  advisable  to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture, 
but  18  to  be  understood  relatively  as  signifying  that  the  capital  invested 
in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  on  mountain  pastures  and  other  suita- 
ble grounds  yielded,  as  compared  with  capital  invested  in  cultivating 
suitable  corn  land,  a  higher  interest.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  has 
been  also  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation,  that  the  want  of  energy 
and  intelligence  in  the  landlord  operates  &r  less  injuriously  in  the  case 
of  pasture  land  than  in  the  highly  devdoped  culture  of  the  vine  and 
olive.  On  an  arable  estate,  according  to  Gato,  the  returns  of  the  soil 
stood  as  follows  m  a  descending  series: — 1,  vineyard;  2,  v^etable 
^;arden ;  8,  osier  oopse,  which  yielded  a  large  return  in  consequence  of 
)he  culture  of  the  vine ;  4,  olive  plantation ;  6,  meadow  yielding  hay , 
6,  com  fields;  7,  copse;  8,  wood  for  felling;  9,  oak  forest  for  forage 
Io  the  cattle ;  all  of  which  nine  elements  enter  into  the  scheme  of  bus 
bandry  for  Gdto*s  model  estates. 

The  higher  net  return  of  thcf  culture  of  the  vine  as  compared  with 
ttiat  of  com  is  attested  also  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  award  pronounced 
to  the  arbitration  between  the  city  of  Genua  and  the  villages  tributary 

to  it  hi  687  the  city  received  a  sixth  of  wine,  and  a  tv  -vtielli 

of  grain,  as  quitrent 
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to  the  state.  First  of  all,  this  form  of  extracting^profit 
from  the  soil — the  only  one  which  in  reality  demanded  and 
rewarded  operations  on  a  great  scale — alone  oorreeponded 
to  the  vast  capital  and  to  the  ^t^^rprising  ^int  of  the 
capitalists  of  this  age.  An  estate  under  cultivatioii,  al- 
though not  demanding  the  presence  of  the  master  oonstantlyi 
required  his  frequent  appearance  on  the  spot^  while  the  dp* 
oumstances  did  not  well  admit  of  his  enlarging  audi  aa 
estate  or  of  his  multiplying  his  possessions  except  within 
narrow  limits ;  whereas  an  estate  under  pasture  admitted 
of  unlimited  enlargement,  and  claimed  little  of  the  owner's 
attention.  For  this  reason  men  already  hegan  to  coaverl 
good  arable  land  into  pasture  even  at  an  econqmie 


practice  which  was  prohibited  by  legislation  (we  know  not 
when,  perhaps  about  this  period)  but  hardly  with  suceeas. 
The  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  was  favoured  also  by  the 
occupation  of  the  domain  land.  As  the  portions  so  occu- 
pied were  ordinarily  large,  the  system  gave  rise  jdmost  ex- 
clusively to  great  estates ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  occu- 
piers of  these  possessions,  which  might  be  resumed  by  the 
state  at  pleasure  and  were  in  law  always  insecure,  were 
afraid  to  invest  any  considerable  amount  in  their  cultivation 
— by  planting  vines  for  instance,  or  olives.  The  consc^ 
quence  was,  that  these  lands  were  mainly  turned  to  account 
as  pasture. 

We  are  prevented  from  giving  a  similar  comprehensive 
view  of  the  moneyed  economy  of  Rome,  partly 
m«niof  by  the  want  of  special  treatises  descending  from 

^^'  Roman  antiquity  on  the  subject,  partly  by  ita 

very  nature  which  was  far  more  complex  and  varied  than 
that  of  the  Roman  husbandry.  So  far  as  can  be  asoerUuned, 
its  principles  were,  still  less  perhaps  than  those  of  hus* 
bandry,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Romans ;  on  the  oon* 
trary,  they  were  the  common  heritage  of  all  ancient  civill- 
ration,  under  which,  as  under  that  of  modern  times,  thi 
operations  on  a  great  scale  naturally  were  everywhere  much 
alike.  The  system  of  niercantile  and  moneyed  speculation 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  instance  by  ths 
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Greeks,  and  to  have  been  simply  adopted  by  the  I? o mans. 
Yet  the  precision  with  which  it  was  carried  out  uid  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  its  operations  were  con* 
ducted  were  so  peculiarly  Roman,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Koman  economy  and  its  grandeur  whether  for  good  or  evil 
re  pre-eminently  Qpnspicuous  in  its  monetary  Cransaetiona. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Roman  moneyed  economy  was 
ic<m0y-  o^  course  money-lending;   and  no  branch  of 

Iradinc.  commercial  industry  was  more  zealously  prose- 
cuted by  the  Romans  than  the  trade  of  the  professional 
money-lender  (fenerator)  and  of  the  money-dealer  or 
Danker  {argentarius).  The  transference  of  the  charge  of 
the  larger  monetary  transactions  from  the  individual  capi- 
talists to  the  mediating  banker,  who  receives  and  makes 
payments  for  his  customers,  invests  and  borrows  money, 
and  conducts  their  money  dealings  at  home  and  abroad^- 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  developed  system  of  capital — was 
already  completely  carried  put  in  the  time  of  Cato.  The 
bankers,  however,  were  not  only  the  cashiers  of  the  rich  in 
Rome,  but  everywhere  insinuated  themselves  into  minor 
branches  of  business  and  settled  in  ever^increasing  numbers 
in  the  provinces  and  (^pendent  states.  Already  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  empire  the  business  of  jnakin^ 
advances  to  those  who  wanted  money  began  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  monopolized  by  the  Romans. 

Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  immeasurable  field 
of  speculative  enterprise.  The  system  of  trans- 
oImibSmi-  acting  business  through  the  medium  of  contract 
pervaded  the  whole  dealings  of  Rome.  The 
state  took  the  lead  by  letting  all  its  more  complicated  reye* 
nues  and  all  contracts  for  furnishing  supplies  and  executing 
buildings  to  capitalists,  or  associations  of  capitalists,  for  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  given  or  received.  But  private. persons 
also  uniformly  contracted  for  whatever  admitted  of  being 
done  by  contract — for  buildings,  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest  (p.  437),  and  even  for  the  partition  of  an  inheritance 
%mong  the  heirs  or  the  winding  up  of  a  bankrupt  estate ;  iik 
which  case  the  contractor — usually  a  banker— received  the 
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whole  assets,  and  engaged  on  the  other  hand  to  settle  the 
liabilities  in  full  or  up  to  a  certain  percentage  and  to  pajf 
the  balance  as  the  circumstances  required. 

The  prominence  of  transmarine  commerce  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Roman  national  economy  has  al« 
ready  been  adverted  to  in  its  proper  place.  The 
furtlier  stimulus,  which  it  received  during  the  present 
period,  is  attested  by  the  increased  importance  of  the  Ital* 
ian  customs-duticg  in  the  Roman  financial  system  (p.  389). 
In  addition  to  the  causes  of  this  increase  in  the  importance 
of  transmarine  commerce  which  need  no  further  explana- 
tion, it  was  artificially  promoted  by  the  privileged  position 
which  the  ruling  Italian  nation  assumed  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  exemption  from  customs-dues  which  was  prob- 
ably even  now  in  many  of  the  dependent  states  conceded  by 
treaty  to  the  Romans  and  Latins. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  art  remained  compara- 
tively undeveloped.  Trades  were  no  doubt  in- 
taring  in-  dispensable,  and  there  appear  indications  that  to 
"*^"  a  certain    extent    they   were    concentrated '  in 

Rome ;  Cato,  for  instance,  advises  the  Campanian  land- 
owner to  purchase  the  slaves'  clothing  and  shoes,  the 
ploughs,  vats,  and  locics,  which  he  may  require,  in  Rome. 
From  the  great  consumption  of  woollen  stuffs  the  manufac- 
ture ofcioth  must  have  been  extensive  and  lucrative.*  But 
no  endeavours  were  apparently  made  to  transplant  to  Italy 
any  such  professional  industry  as  existed  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  or  even  to  carry  it  on  abroad  with  Italian  capital. 
Flax  indeed  was  cultivated  in  Italy  and  purple  dye  was 
prepared  there,  but  the  latter  branch  of  industry  at  least 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Greek  Tarentum,  and  probably  the 
importation  of  Egyptian  lineo  and  Milesian  or  Tyrian  pur» 
pie  even  now  preponderated  everywhere  over  the  nativA 
manufacture. 

•  Tie  industrial  importance  of  the  Roman  cloth-making  ii  evidenl 
from  the  remarkable  part  which  is  played  by  the  fullere  in  Romav 
comedy.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  fullers^  pits  is  attested  by  Oatc 
{ap.  Plutarch,  Cat.  21). 
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Under  this  category,  howorer,  falls  to  some  extent  th€ 
leasing  or  purchase  by  Roman  capitalists  of  landed  estatei 
beyond_  Italy,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  th«  cultivation  of 
grain  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  on  ajgreat  scale.  This  spe- 
cies of  speculation,  which  afterwards  developed  itself  to 
proportions  so  enormous,  probably  began  within  the  period 
now  before  us ;  particularly  in  .Sicily,  where  the  commeri 
eial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Siceliots  (p.  85),  if  not  in- 
troduced for  the  very  purpose,  must  have  at  least  tended  to 
give  to  the  Roman  speculators  who  were  exempt  from  such 
restrictions  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  j>rofit8  derivable 
from  land. 

Business  in  all  these  different  branches  was  uniformly 
HMiag«-  carried  on  by  means  of  slaves.  The  money- 
buSneLby  lenders  and  bankers  instituted,  throughout  the 
•^^®*  range   of   their  business,  additional    counting- 

houses  and  branch  banks  under  the  direction  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen.  The  company  which  had  leased  the  cus- 
toms-duties from  the  state  appointed  chiefly  their  jslaves  and 
freedmen  to  levy  them  at  each  eustom-house.  Every  one 
who  took  contracts  for  buildings  bought  architectHBlaves ) 
every  one  who  undertook  to  provide  spectacles  or  gladia- 
torial games  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  that  duty  per^ 
tained  purchased  or  trained  a  company  cf  ^laves  skilled  ir 
acting,  or  a  band  of  serfs  expert  in  the  trade  of  fighting. 
The  merchant  imported  his  wares  in  vessels  of  his  own 
under  the  charge  of  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  disposed  of 
them  by  the  same  means  in  wholesale  or  retail.  We  need 
hardly  add  Uiat  the  working  of  mines  and  manufactoriet 
was  conducted  entirely  by  slaves.  The  situation  of  these 
slaves  was,  no  doubt^  far  from  enviable,  and  was  through* 
out  less  £ivourable  than  that  of  slaves  in  Greece ;  but^  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  classes  last  mentioned,  tte  in 
dustrial  slavec  found  their  position  on  the  whole  more 
tolerable  than  the  rural  serfs.  They  had  more  frequently  a 
Gimily  and  a  practically  independent  household,  with  nc 
remote  prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom  and  property 
»f  their  own.     Hence  such  positions  formed  the  true  train 
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ing  school  of  those  upstarts  from  the  servile  class,  who  by 
menial  virtues  and  often  by  menial  vices  rose  to  the  ranli 
of  Roman  citizens  and  not  unfrequently  attained  great 
prosperity,  and  who  morally,  economically,  and  political y 
oontributed  at  least  as  much  as  the  slaves  themselves  to  lh« 
ruin  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

The  Roman  mercantile  transactions  of  this  period  fully 

fiztentof  ^^P^  P*^  ^^^  ^^®  contemporary  developmeul 
BoiBiui  mexw  of  pojitiodl  power,  and  were  no  less  grand  of 
ttmuMo-  their  kind.     In  order  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 

activity  of  the  traffic  with  other  lands,  we  have 
only  to  look  into  the  literature,  more  especially  into  the 
comedies  of  this  period,  in  which  the  Phoenician  nnercbant 
is  brought  on  the  stage  speaking  Phoenician,  and  the  dia- 
logue swarms  with  Greek  and  half  Greek  words  and  phra- 
ses. 

Coinnand  ^"^  ^®  extent  and  energy  of  the  Roman 

nioiieyi.  traffic  may  be  traced  most  distinctly  by  means 

of  coins  and  monetary  relations.  The  Roman  denariut  kept 
pace  with  the  Roman  l^ons.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned (p.  84)  that  the  Sicilian  mints — last  of  all  that  of 
Syracuse  in  542 — were  closed  or  at  any  rate 
restricted  to  small  money  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  that  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the  detuh 
rius  obtained  legal  circulation  at  least  side  by  side  with  the 
older  silver  currency  and  probably  very  soon  became  the 
exclusive  legal  tender.  With  equal  if  not  greater  rapidity 
the  Roman  silver  coinage  penetrated  intojS^aij},  where  tht 
great  silver-mines  existed  and  there  was  virtually  no  earliei 
national  coinage  ;  at  a  very  early  period  the  Spanish  towns 
even  began  to  coin  afler  the  Roman  standard  (p.  253).  On 
the  whole,  tis  Carthage  coined  only  to  a  very  limited  ext^it 
(p.  29),  there  existed  not  a  single  important  mint  in  addition 
to  that  of  Ri>me  in  the  region  of  the  wei^tern  Meditem^ 
nean,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint  of  Massipa  and  per- 
haps also  those  of  the  Illvrian  Greeks  at  ApoUonia  and 
Dyrrhachiunu  Ai.'Ci^rdingly,  when  the  Romans  b^ai:  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  region  of  the  Po,  these  mints 
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were  about  225  subjected  to  the  Roman  standard 
in  such  a  way,  that,  whUe  they  retained  the  right 
of  coining  silver,  they  uniformly — and  the  Massiliots  in 
particular — ^were  led  to  adjust  their  drojchnui  to  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  three-quarter  (ienarius,  which  the  Roman 
government  on  its  part  began  to  coin,  primarily  for  the  use 
of  Upper  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  coin  of  victory  " 
{victariatus).  This  new  system,  based  on  the  Roman,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Massiliot,  Upper  Italian,  and  lUyrian 
territories ;  and  these  coins  even  penetrated  into  the  Jt>ar> 
bai  ian  lands  on  the  north,  those  of  Massilia,  for  instance, 
into  the  Alpine  districts  along  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  and  those  of  Dlyria  as  tar  as  the  modem  Transyl- 
vania. The  eastern  , half  of  the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Roman  money,  as  it  had  not  yet  faHen  under 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  Rome  ;  but  its  place  was  filled  by 
gold^  the  true  and  natural  medium  for  international  and 
transmarine  commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, in  conformity  with  its  strictly  conservative  character, 
adhered — with  the  excepti6n  of  a  temporary  coinage  of 
gold  occQsioned  by  the  financial  embarrassment  during  the 
Hannibtflic  war  (p.  206) — steadfastly  to  the  rule  of  coir.ing 
silver  only  in  addition  to  the  national-Italian  copper;  but 
oommerce  had  already  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  it 
was  able  in  the  absence  of  money  to  conduct  its  transac- 
tions with  gold  by  weight.  Of  the  sum  in  cash,  which  lay 
in  the  Roman  treasury  in  597,  scarcely  a  sixth 
was  coined  or  uncoined  silver,  five-sixths  con- 
•isted  of  gold  in  bars,*  and  beyond  doubt  the  precious 
metals  were  found  in  all  the  chests  of  the  larger  Roman 
capitalists  in  substantially  similar  portions.  Already  there- 
fore gold  held  the  first  place  in  great  transactions ;  and,  as 
may  bo  inferred  from  this  fiict,  the  preponderance  of  traffic 
was  maintained  with  Jbreign  lands,  and  particularly  with 

*  There  were  Id  the  treasury  17,410  Roman  pounds  of  gold,  22,070 
pounds  of  uncoined,  and  1 8,280  pounds  of  coinod,  silrer.  The  legal  ratlc 
»f  gold  to  siWer  was :  1  pound  of  gold =4,000  setterrw,  or  1 :  11*91. 
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ihe  East,  which  since  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  had  adopted  a  ^old  currency. 

The  whole  gain  from  these  immense  transactions  of  tlii 
BoBun  Roman  capitalists  flowed  in  the  long  run  to 

^*'^^  Rome;   for,  much  as  they  went  abroad,  tlie^ 

were  not  easily  induced  to  settle  permanently  there,  but 
sooner  or  later  returned  to  Rome,  either  realizing  their 
gains  and  investing  them  in  Italy,  or  continuing  to  carry  on 
business  from  Rome  as  a  centre  by  means  of  the  capital 
and  connections  which  they  had  acquired,  llie  moneyed 
superiority  of  Rome  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  was,  accordingly,  quite  as  decided  as  iti 
political  and  military  ascendancy.  Rome  in  this  respect 
stood  towards  other  countries  somewhat  as  the  England  of 
the  present  day  stands  towards  the  Continent — a  Greek,  for 
instance,  observes  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  that  he 
was  not  rich  '^  for  a  Roman."  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
what  was  considered  as  riches  in  the  Rome  of  those  days 
from  the  fact,  that  Lucius  Paullus  with  an  estate  of  60  tal- 
ents (£14,000)  was  not  reckoned  a  wealthy  senator,  and 
that  a  dowry — such  as  each  of  the  daughters  of  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanus  received — of  50  talents  (£12,000)  was 
regarded  as  a  suitable  portion  for  a  maiden  of  quality, 
while  the  estate  of  the  wealthiest  Greek  of  this  century  was 
not  more  than  300  talents  (£72,000). 

It  was  no  wonder,  accordingly,  that  the  mercantile  spirit 
Mercantile  took  possession  of  the  nation,  or  rather — for 
^^^  that  was  no  new  thing  in  Rome — that  the  spirit 

of  the  capitalist  now  penetrated  and  pervaded  all  aspects 
and  stations  of  life,  and  agriculture  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  began  to  become  enterprises  of  capital* 
ists.  The  preservation  and  increase  of  wealth  positively 
formed  a  part  of  public  and  private  morality.  "  A  widow'f 
estate  may  diminish  ;  "  Cato  wrote  in  the  practical  instru<y 
tions  which  he  comp(»sed  for  his  son,  *'a  man  must  augment 
his  substance,  and  he  is  deserving  of  praise  and  full  of  a 
divine  spirit,  whose  account-books  at  his  drath  show  that 
he  has  gaim-d  more  thaj\.he  has  inherited.^-     Whorey^, 
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therefore,  there  was  giving  and  counter-giving,  every  tran» 
action  although  concluded  without  any  sort  of  formality 
was  held  as  valid,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  right  of 
action  was  accorded  to  the  party  aggrieved  if  not  by  the 
law,  at  any  rate  by  mercantile  custom  and  judicial  usage ;  • 
but  the  promise  of  a  gift  without  due  form  was  null  alike 
n  legal  theory  and  in  practice.  In  Rome,  Poly  bins  tellg 
us,  nobody  gives  to  any  one  unless  he  must  do  so,  and  no 
one  pays  a  penny  before  it  falls  due,  even  among  near  rela- 
tives. The  very  legislation  yielded  to  this  mercantile 
morality,  which  regarded  all  giving  away  without  recom- 
pense as  squandering  ;  the  giving  of  presents  and  bequests 
and  the  undertaking  of  sureties  were  subje<5ted  to  restriction 
at  this  period  by  decree  of  the  people,  and  heritages  which 
did  not  fall  to  the  nearest  relatives  were  at  any  rate  taxed. 
In  the  closest  connection  with  such  views  mercantile  puno- 
tualjty,  honour,  and  respectability  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Roman  life.  Every  ordinary  man  was  morally  bound  to 
keep  an  jiccount-book  of  his  income  and  expenditure — in 
every  well-arranged  house,  accordingly,  there  was  a  separate 
record-chamber  {tablinum) — and  every  one  took  care  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  world  without  having  made  his 
will :  it  was  one  of  the  three  matters  in  his  life  which  Cato 
declares  that  he  regretted,  that  he  had  been  a  single  day 
without  a  testament.  Those  household  books  were  univer- 
sally by  Roman  usage  admitted  as  valid  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  admit  the  evidence 
of  a  merchant's  ledger.  The  word  of  a  man  of  unstained 
repute  was  admissible  not  merely  against  himself,  but  in  his 
own  favour ;  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  settle 
differences  between  persons  of  integrity  by  means  of  an 
oath  demanded  by  the  one  party  and  given  by  the  othei  —a 
mode  of  settlement  which  was  reckoned  valid  even  in  law ; 
and  a  traditional  rule  enjoined  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  to  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  man  of 

*  On  this  was  baaed  the  actionable  character  of  contracts  of  buyingi 
hiring,  and  partnership,  and,  in  general^  the  who  e  aystem  ofnon-fonnal 
actkmablo  contracts. 
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aiistained  character  when  opposed  to  oue  who  was  1 
reputable,  and  only  in  the  event  of  both  parties  being  of 
equal  repute  to  give  it  iu  favour  of  the  defendant,*  The 
conventional  respectability  of  the  Romans  was  especially 
apparent  in  the  mf>re  and  more  strict  enforcement  of  the 
rule,  that  no  respectable  man  should  allow  himself  to  be 
£a.id  for  the  performance  of  personal  services.  Accordingly 
magistrates,  officers,  jurymen,  guardians,  and  generally  all 
respectable  men  entrusted  with  public  functions,  received  no 
recompense  for  the  services  which  they  rendered,  except|  at 
most,  a  compensation  for  their  bare  outlay  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  services  which  intimate  acq^uaintances  [amict) 
rendered  to  each  other — such  as  giving  security,  represents 
tion  in  law-suits,  custody  {depositum),  lending  of  objects 
not  intended  to  be  let  on  hire  [commodatum),  the  managing 
and  attending  to  business  in  general  {procuraiio) — were 
treated  according  to  the  same  principle,  so  that  it  was 
improper  to  receive  any  compensation  for  them  and  an 
action  was  not  allowable  even  where  a  compensation  had 
been  promised.  How  entirely  the  man  was  merged  in  the 
merchant,  appears  most  distinctly  perhaps  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  money-payment  and  an  action  at  law  for  the  duel 
— even  for  the  political  duel — in  the  Roman  life  of  this 
period.  The  usual  form  of  settling  questions  of  personal 
honour  was  this ;  a  wager  was  laid  between  the  ofiender 
and  the  party  offended  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
offensive  assertion,  and  under  the  shape  of  an  ^actiQp  for  the 
stake  the  question  of  fact  was  submitted  with  all  the  forms 
of  law  to  a  jury  ;  the  acceptance  of  such  a  wager  when 
offered  by  the  offended  or  offending  party  was,  just  like  the 

*  The  chief  passage  as  to  this  point  is  the  fragment  of  Cato  in  Gel- 
hu8,  ziv.  2.  In  the  case  of  the  obligoUio  litters  also,  t.  e.,  a  claim  based 
•olely  on  the  entry  of  a  debt  in  the  account-book  of  tho  creditor,  this 
lognl  recognition  of  the  personal  credibility  of  the  p»i*ty,  even  where  bis 
testimony  in  his  own  cause  is  concerned,  affords  the  key  of  explanation  ^ 
BJid  hence  it  happened  that  in  later  times,  when  this  mei*cand!e  honoui 
had  vanished  from  Roman  life,  the  ohligtiu  Uiteris^  while  not  exaotl| 
tboUshed,  fell  of  iteelf  into  desuetude. 
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acceptance  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  at  the  present  day^  leA 
open  in  law,  but  in  point  of  honour  it  could  seldom  be 
refused. 

One  of  the  mostimgortant  consequences  of  this  mer- 
AsMoia^  cantile  spirit,  which  displayed  itself  with  an 
"^°"'  intensity  hardly  conceivable   by  those  rot  en- 

gaged in  business,  was  the  extiaordinary  impulse  gi  7en  t4) 
the  formation  of  associations.  In  Rome  this  was  especially 
fostered  by  the  system  already  often  mentioned  as  adopted 
by  the  government  in  the  transaction  of  its  business — the 
system  of  middlemen  :  for  from  the  extent  of  the  trans- 
actions it  was  natural,  and  it  was  probably  oflen  required 
by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  that  capitalists 
should  undertake  such  leases  and  contracts  not  individually, 
but  iu  partnership.  Al]  great  transactions  were  organized 
on  the  model  of  these  state^ontracts.  Indications  are  even 
found  of  the  occurrence  among  the  Romans  of  that  feature 
so  characteristic  of  the  system  of  association — a  coalition 
of  rival  companies  in  order  jointly  to  establish  monopolist 
^ices.*  Li  transmarine  transactions  more  especially  and 
such  as  were  otherwise  attended  with  considerable  risk,  the 
system  of  partnership  was  so  extensively  adopted,  that  it 
practically  took  the  place  of  insurances,  which  were  un- 
known to  antiquity.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
nautical  loan,  as  it  was  called — ^the  modem  **  bottomry  '* — 
by  which  the  risk  and  gain  of  transmarine  traffic  were  pro- 
portionally distributed  among  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and 

*  In  the  remarkable  model  coDtract  giveo  by  Cato  (141)  for  the  let- 
ting of  the  olive-hanrest,  there  is  the  following  paragraph : — 

*'  None  [of  the  persons  deairoua  to  contract  on  the  occasion  of  letting] 
ihall  withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  causing  the  gathering  and  pressing  of 
the  oliyes  to  be  let  at  a  dearer  rate ;  except  when  [the  Joint  bidder]  im- 
mediately names  [the  other  bidder]  as  his  partner.  If  this  nile  shall 
appear  to  have  been  infringed,  all  the  partnerfi  [of  the  company  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  eoncladed]  nhall,  if  desired  by  the  landlord 
or  the  overseer  appointed  by  him,  take  an  oath  [that  they  have  not  con* 
spired  in  this  way  to  prevent  competition].  If  they  do  not  take  the 
oath,  the  stipulated  price  is  not  to  be  paid.**  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
the  contract  is  taken  by  aeogpacy.  not  by  an  individual  ctpitalift. 

Vol.  II.— 20 
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cargo  and  all  the  capitalists  ^rho  had  advanced  money  for 
the  voyage.  It  was,  however,  a  general  rule  of  Romaa 
eoonoiQj  that  one  should  rather  take  small  sharei  in  many 
■peculations  than  speculate  independently ;  Cato  advised 
the  capitalist  not  to  fit  out  a  single  ship  with  his  money 
bu^  to  enter  into  concert  with  forty-nine  other  capitalists  ao 
at  to  send  out  fiftjr  ships  and  to  take  an  interest  in  ea^^  to 
the  extent  of  a  fiftieth  share.  The  yeater  coniplication 
thus  introduced  into  business  was  overcome  by  the  Bomac 
merchant  through  his  punctual  laboriouaness  and  his  8ya> 
tern  of  management  by  slaves  and  freedmen.  which,  r» 
garded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  oapitalisty  was 
far  preferable  to  our  j^viting-b^"**^  system.  Thus  these 
mercantile  companies,  with  their  hundred  ramifications, 
largely  influenced  the  economy  of  every  Romar  of  note. 
There  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  hardly 
a  man  of  means  in  Home  who  had  not  been  concerned  as 
an  avowed  or  silent  partner  in  leasing  the  public  revenues ; 
and  much  more  must  each  have  invested  on  an  average  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  capital  in  mercantile  associations 
generally. 

All  this  laid  the  foundation  for  that  endurance  of  Roman 
wealth,  which  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  than  its 
magnitude.  The  phenomenon,  unique  perhaps  of  its  kind, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  (p.  384) — that 
the  condition  of  the  great  houses  remained  almost  the  same  i 
for  sever^  centuries — finds  its  explanation  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  but  soHd  principles  on  which  they  managed  their 
mercantile  property. 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided  prominence  assigned  to 
Honeyed  cjipital  in  the  Roman  economy,  the  ev|ls  insepara> 
*'*****'**^*  ble  from  a  pure  capitalist  system  could  not  iail 
to  appear. 

Civil  e(|uality,  which  had  already  received  a  fatal  wound 
through  the  rise  of  the  ruling  order  of  lords,  suffered  an 
equally  severe  blow  in  consequence  of  the  Ime  of  social 
demarcation  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  drawn 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.     N^t^inp  more  effectually 
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promoted  this  separation  in  a  downward  direction  than  th« 
already-mentioned  rule — apparently  a  matter  of  indifier 
ence,  but  in  reality  involving  the  deepest  arrogance  and 
msolence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists — that  it  wa^  di» 
graceful  to  take  money  for  woj^k ;  a  wall  of  partition  waa 
thus  raised  not  merely  between  the  common  day-labourer 
or  aitisan  and  the  respectable  landlord  or  iQj^uiJbfituiier,  but 
also  between  the  soldier  or  subaltern  and  the  military  tri* 
bune,  and  between  the  derk  or  messenger  and  the  magistrata 
In  an  upward  direction  a  similar  barrier  was  raised  by  tho 
Claudian  law  suggested  by  Gains  Flaminius  (shortly  before 
536),  which  prohibited  senators  and  senators' 
sons  from  possessing  sea-going  vessels  except 
for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  estates,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  participating  in  public  contracts — forbidding 
them  generally  from  carrying  on  whatever  the  Romans 
included  under  the  head  of  ^*  speculation  ^  {qnaestiM).*  It 
is  true  that  this  enactment  was  not  called  for  by  the  sena- 
tors ;  It  was  on  the  contrary  a  work  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  which  perhaps  desired  in  the  first  instance  mere- 
ly to  prevent  the  ev}\  of  members  of  the  governing  class 
personally  entering  into  dealings  with  the  government  It 
may  be,  morex>ver,  that  the  capitalists  in  this  instance,  as  so 
often  afterwards,  made  common  cause  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  diminishing  competi- 
tion by  the  exclusion  of  the  senators.  The  former  object 
was,  of  course,  only  very  imperfectly  attained,  for  the  sys* 
tem  of  partnership  opened  up  to  the  senators  ample  fadli* 
ties  for  continuing  to  speculate  m^secret ;  but  this  decree 
of  the  people  drew  a  ifigal  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  men  of  quality  who  did  not  speculate  at  all  or  at  any 
rate  not  openly  and  those  who  did,  and  it  placed  alongside  of 

*  Livy  (zxL  68;  oomp.  do.  V$rr,  t.  18,  45)  mentions  only  the 
enactment  as  to  the  sea-going  ressels;  but  Asconios  (in  Or.  <U  Toga 
Gand,  p.  94.  OreU,)  and  Dio  (It.  10,  6)  state  that  the  senator  was  also 
forbidden  by  law  to  nndertake  state-contracts  (redemptionen) ;  and,  af 
according  te  Liry  '*  all  speculation  was  considered  indecorous  in  a  lena 
tor,^  the  daudian  law  probably  went  further  than  he  states. 
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the  aristocracy  which  was  primarily  political  an  arbtocrac} 
which  was  purely  moneyed— the  equestrian  order, as  it  wai 
afterwards  called,  whose  rivalries  with  the  aenatorlaf  ordet 
fill  the  history  of  th;  following  century. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  pne«ded  power  of  capita 
MeTiiitTof  ^^  ^^®  disproportionate  prominence  of  thosr 
trtwlf  "  branches  of  business  whidi  were  the  moat  sterile 
and  the  least  productive  to  the  national  economy 
as  a  whole.  Industrial  art,  which  ought  to  have  held  the 
tiii»hest  place,  in  fact  occupied  the  lowest.  Commerce  flour> 
ished  ;  but  it  was  universally  non-redprooaL  Even  on  the 
northern  frontier  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  give  merchandise  in  exchange  ft>r  the  slaves  who 
were  brought  in  numbers  from  the  Celtic  and  probably  even 
from  the  Germanic  territories  to  Ariminum  and  the  other 
markets  of  northern  Italy  ;  at  least  as  early  as 
533  the  export  of  silver  money  to  the  Celtic 
territory  was  prohibited  by  the  Roman  government.  In 
the  intercourse  with  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Carthage,  the  balance  of  trade  was  necessarily  unfavourable 
to  Italy.  Rome  began  to  b«*ome  the  capital  of  the  Medi« 
torranean  states,  and  Italy  to  become  the  suburbs  of  Rome; 
the  Romans  had  no^wjsh  to  be  anything  more,  and  in  their 
opulent  indifference  wore  satisfied  with  a  non-reciprocal 
ivmmenx^  such  as  every  city  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
capital  niHH^ssarily  carries  on — they  possessed,  forsooth, 
nu^noY  ouout:h  to  pay  for  evory thing  which  they  needed  or 
dill  not  utHsi.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  unproductive  of 
•U  sort*  of  busint*ss,  tht*  traffic  in  moiipv  md  th^  fkri^inpr 
t^'tho  rvvonui\  fv^rnunl  tho  true  mainstay  and  stronghold  of 
Iho  Roman  t\\»iiomy.  And,  lastly,  whatever  elements  that 
iK>^n^»n\\  ha\l  iNV)tai!u\l  for  the  priniui-tion  of  a  prosperous 
mi^Ulo  0  ass  arvi  ot'  a  lower  one  prvnidod  with  sufficient 
ya\vv^!ouvv  x»ort^  o.xf.rcuishevl  by  the  unhappy  system  of 
%iuplx^\ii^c  slaxyvs  or.  at  tho  K^t,  ivntributed  to  the  multl 
pllAifiou  of  :hc  trvni'  los^me  orvier  ot'  frtv^lmen. 

Kii!    aU*\t»   *K    tho   utv^wwtixi  imn^onility,  which    is 
t>*^^»|m^     't  h**re«T  ^n  sn  e<siRor!y  of  pure  capita?,  ate  ir.tc 
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i«ftsaiidpab-    the  heart  of  society  and  of  the  com  men  wealth 

^^     "'      and  8tti»tituted  an  absolute  selfishness  for  hu^ 

' 1 

raanity  and  patriotism.'  The  better  portion  of  the  nation 
were  Tery  clearly  aware  of  the  seeds  of  corruption  which 
lurked  in  that  pursuit  of  speculation ;  and  the  instinctive 
hatfg^  of  the  great  multitude,  as  well  as  the  displeasure  of 
the  well-disposed  statesman,  was  especially  directed  againtt 
the  trade  of  the  professional  money-ltnder,  which  for  long 
had  been  subjected  to  penal  laws  and  still  continued  under 
the  letter  of  the  law  amenable  to  punishment.  In  a  comedy 
of  this  period  the  money-lender  is  told  that  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  ^monet— 

Eodtm.  kereU  w>»  pano  etparo;  parinumi  etiit  t&ut. 
Bi  saltern  in  oceuitis  locia  protUuU:  vos  inforo  ipto: 
Vos/enore^  hi  male  suadendo  et  liutrvi  lacerant  hcmvMi, 
Rogitatione$  phtrinuu  propter  vo»  pcpultu  seivity 
Quaa  V08  ro^eUat  rumpittM  ;  aliguatn  rqteritit  rimam. 
Qikui  aquam/erveiUem/rigidam  fSM,  ita  ttoMputatit  Ugts, 

Qato  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  expresses  himself  still 
more  emphatically  than  the  comedian.  **  Lending  money 
at  interest,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  agricul- 
ture,  '^  has  various  advantages ;  but  it  is  not  honourable. 
Our  fore&thers  accordingly  ordained,  and  inscribed  it 
among  their  laws,  that  the  thief  should  be  bound  to  pay 
{wo-fold.  but  the  man  who  tekes  interest  four-fold,  compen- 
sation ;  whence  we  may  infer  how  much  worse  a  citizen 
they  deemed  the  usurer  than  the  thief."  .There  is  no  great 
difference,  he  elsewhere  considers,  between  a  money-lender 
and  a  murderer ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  acts  did 
not  &11  short  of  his  words — when  governor  of  Sardinia^  by 
his  rigorous  administration  of  the  law  he  drove  the  Roroip 
bankers  to  their  wits'  end.  The  ffreat  majority  of  the 
ruling  senatorial  order  regarded  the  system  of  the  specu- 
lators with  dislike,  and  not  only  conducted  themselves  in 
the  provinces  on  the  whole  with  more  integrity  and  honour 
than  these  moneyed  men,  but  frequently  acted  as  a  check 
on  them     The  frequent  changes  of  the  supreme  magi» 


icauny  if) viiw,  wad  die 
0i  laHitiing 


worth/  man.  cJtej  prmind  kim  m  a  w^prthr 

worthj   Laakilori ;    ooe   wiio    vu   thus 

tk^t^Mffkt  u>  bare  reeeired  the  higheit  ptaMR.    The  merchant 

I  deem  enefgetk  ard  £|igg^t  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  boi 

bis  calling  b  too  mueh  exposed  to  perib  and 


On  the  other  hand  ^mn^a  fiimidi  the  hraTeat  man  and  the 
ablest  sohfiera ;  no^  cmlling  b  so  honourable^  saft^  and  in- 
oflensiTe  aa  theirs,  and  those  who  oocapj  themselves  with  it 
are  least  liable  to  eril  thoughta."  He  was  wont  to  aaj  of 
bims^lfy  that  his  property  was  derived  aolelj  from  two 
sources — agriculture  and  fruirality ;  and,  though  this  was 
neither  very  logicallj  expressed  nor  strictly  oooformable  to 
the  truth,*  jet  Cato  was  not  unjustly  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  posterity  as  the  model  of  a  Roman 
landlord.  Unhappily  it  is  a  truth  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
panful,  that  tjiis  husbandry,  commended  so  much  and  oei^ 
tainly  with  so  entire  good  &ith  as  a  remedy,  was jta^  pei^ 
Tided  by  the  poison  of  the  capitalist  system.     In  the 


*  CflUo,  like  every  other  Roman,  inrested  a  part  of  fais  meuis  in  lbs 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  cominercial  and  other  ondertakingB.  But  it 
Wflj  no*.  hi«  habit  directljr  to  violate  the  laws ;  he  neither  speculated  hi 
•tat£^]£j||£a — which  aa  a  senator  be  was  not  allowed  to  do— nor  prao 
ii^ed  ysury.  It  is  an  Injustice  to  charge  him  with  a  practice  in  the  Ut 
t«r  respect  at  variance  with  bis  theory ;  the  fetm$  tunUicwtt,  ia  which 
ha  certainlj  engaged,  was  not  a  branch  of  usury  prohibited  by  the  law; 
li  really  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  busineas  of  chartering 
frdyfaUiig  vessels. 
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i>f  pastoral  husbandry  this  was  obyious ;  for  that  reas«>n  it 
<¥as  most  in  favour  with  the  public  and  least  in  &rour  with 
the  party  desirous  of  moral  reform.  But  bow  stood  the 
case  with  agriculture  itself?  The  warfare,  which  from  the 
third  to  the  fiflh  century  u.c.  capital  had  waged  against 
labour,  by  withdrawing  under  the  form  of  interest  on  debt 
the  revenues  of  the  soil  from  the  wnr)giTi||^  fRrmera  and 
bringing  them  into  the  hands  of  the  idly  consuming  fund« 
holder,  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  economy  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  which 
existed  in  Latium  to  the  field  of  mercantile  activitv  opened 
up  throughout  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  even 
the  extended  field  of  business  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
the  Increased  mass  of  capital ;  and  an  insane  legislation 
laboured  simultaneously  to  compel  the  investment  of  sena* 
torial  capital  by  artificial  means  in  Italian  estates,  and  sys- 
tematically to  depreciate  the  arable  land  of  Italy  by  intei^ 
ference  with  the  prices  of  grain.  Thus  there  began  a  second 
campaign  of  capital  against  free  labour,  or — what  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  in  antiquity — ^against  the  sn^fJl 
farmer  system  ;  and,  if  the  first  had  been  bad,  it  yet  seemed 
mild  and  humane  as  compared  with  the  second.  The  capi- 
talists no  longer  lent  to  the  farmer  at  interest — a  course 
which  ill  itself  was  not  now  practicable  because  the  petty 
landholder  no  longer  produced  any  surplus  of  consequence, 
and  was  moreover  not  sufficiently  simple  and  radical — but 
they  bought  up  the  farms  and  converted  them,  at  the  best, 
into  estates  managed  by  stewards  and  wrought  by  slaves. 
This  also  was  called  a^i^rioulture ;  it  was  in  reality  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  capitalist  system  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
Tlie  description  of  the  husbandmen,  which  Cato  gives,  is 
excellent  and  quite  just ;  but  how  does  it  correspond  to  the 
system  itself  which  he  portrays  and  recommends?  If  a 
Roman  senator,  as  must  not  unfrequently  have  been  the 
case,  possessed  four  such  estates  as  that  described  by  Cato, 
the  same  space,  which  in  the  olden  time  when  small  hold 
ings  prevailed  had  supported  from  100  tp  150  farmers' 
families,  was  now  occupied  by  one  fiimily  of  free  persont 
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and  Abe  ut  50,  for  the  most  port  upmarried,  slaves.  If  thit 
was  the  remedy  by  which  the  decaying  national  economy 
was  to  be  restored  to  vigour,  it  bore,  unhappily^  an  aspect 
of  extremeresemblance  to  the  disease. 

The  general  result  of  this  system  is  only  too  clearlj 
-.     ,  obvious  in  the  changed  proportions  of  the  podh* 

B^ntof  Jation.    It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the 

various  districts  of  Italy  was  very  unequaL  and 
some  were  even  prosperous.  The  farms,  instituted  in  great 
numbers  in  the  region  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  *t 
the  time  of  its  colonization,  did  not  so  speedily  disappear* 
Poly bi  us,  who  visited  that  quarter  not  long  after  the  dose 
of  the  present  period,  commends  its  numerous,  handsome, 
and  vigorous  population  :  with  a  just  legislation  as  to  com 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  to  make  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  not  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  like 
manner  Picenum  and  the  so-called  ager  GaUicuM  acquired  a 
numerous  body  of  farmers  through  the  distributions  of  dp* 
main-land  consequent  on  the  Flaniinian  law  of 
522 — a  body,  however,  which  was  sadly  reduced 
in  the  Hannibalic  war.  In  Etruria,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Umbria,  the  internal  condition  of  the  subject  communities 
was  unfavourable  to  the  flourishing  of  a  class  of  free  ferm- 
ers.     Matters  were  better  in  Latium — which  could  not  be 


entirely  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  market  of  the 
capital,  and  which  had  on  the  whole  been  spared  by  the 
Hannibalic  war — as  well  as  in  the  secluded  mountain-valley  a 
of  the  Marsians  and  Sabellians.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Hannibalic  war  had  fearfully  devastated  southern  Italy  and 
had  ruined,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  places,  its 
two  largest  cities.  Capua  and  Tarentum,  both  once  able  to 
84md  into  the  field  armies  of  30,000  men.  Samnium  bad 
recovered  from  the  severe  wars  of  the  fiflh  century  :  accord* 
ing  to  the  census  of  529  it  was  in  a  position  to 
furnish  as  many  men  capable  of  arms  as  all  tha 
I«atin  towns,  and  It  was  probably  at  that  time,  next  to  the 
ager  Romanus^  the  most  flouriehUy-p^ion  of  the  peninsulat 
But  the  HannibaltC  \ear  had  desolated  the  land  afresh,  apd 
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th*>  assignations  of  land  in  that  quarter  to  the  soldiors  of 
Scipio's  anny,  although  considerable,  probably  did  not  oov 
er  the  loss,  Campania  and  Apulia,  both  hitherto  well-peo- 
pled regions,  were  still  worse  treated  in  the  same  war  by 
friend  and  foe.  In  Apulia,  no  doubt,  assignations  of  Ian  j 
were  made  afterwards,  but  the  colonies  instituted  there  wars 
aot  sncoessful.  The  beautiful  plain  of  Campania  remained 
better  peopled  ;  but  the  territory  of  Capua  and  of  the  other 
communities  broken  up  in  the  Hannibalic  war  became  i>ub» 
jic  property,  and  the  occupants  of  it  were  uniformly  not 
proprietors,  but  petty  temporary  lessees.  Lastly,  in  the 
wide  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  territories  the  population, 
which  was  already  very  thin  before  the  war,  was  visited  by 
-the  whole  severity  of  the  war  itself  and  of  the  penal  exeoi^ 
tions  that  followed  in  its  train ;  nor  was  much  done  on  the 
part  of  Rome  to  revive  the  agriculture  there— with  the  ex* 
ception  perhaps  of  Valentia  (Vibo,  now  Monteleone),  none 
of  the  oolonijM  established  there  attained  any  real  prosperity. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inequality  in  the  political 
n.111^  ^      And  economic  circumstances  of  the  different  dis* 

Falllllg  Off  —     ■■ 

iB  tiM  tricts  and  for  the  comparatively  flourishing  con- 

dition  of  several  of  them,  the  retrogression  is 

yet  on  the  whole  unmistakeable,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 

most  indisputable  testimonies  as  to  the  general  condition  of 

Italy,     Cato  and  Poly  bigs  agree  in  stating  that  Italy  was  at 

the  end  of  the  sixth  century  far  weaker  in  population  than 

at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  furnish 

armies  so  large  as  in  the  first  Punic  war.    The  increasing 

difficulty  of  the  levy,  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  qualifj" 

cation  for  service  in  the  legions,  and  the  complaints  of  the 

allies  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contingents  to  be  fumicbed 

by  diem,  confirm  these  statements ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 

Roman  burgesses,  the  numbers  tell  the  same 

tale.    In  j02,  shortly  afWr  the  expedition  of 

Regulus  to  Africa^  they  amounted  to  298,000  men  capable 

of  bearing  arms ;   thirty  years   later,   shortly   before  the 

commencement  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (534), 

***■  they  had  fallen  off  to  270.000,  or  by  a  tenth, 

Vol.  II.— 20^ 
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and  again  twenty  years  after  that,  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  same  war  (550),  to^214000f  or  by  a  fourth ; 
and  a  generation  aflerwards— during  which  no 
extraordinary  losses  occurred,  but  the  institution  cf  ths 
great  burges»colonies  in  the  plain  of  northern  Italy  in  pai^ 
licular  occasioned  a  perceptible  and  exceptional  incroaB< 
Ae  numbers  of  the  burgesses  had  hardly  again  reached  the 
point  at  which  they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  thit 
period.     If  we  had  similar  statements  regarding  the  Italian 
population  generally,  they  would  beyond  all  doubt  exhibit 
a  deficit  relatively  still  more  considerable.    The  decline  of 
the  national  vigour  less  admits  of  proof;  but  it  is  stated  by 
the  writers  on  agriculture  that  flesh  and  milk  disappeared 
more  and  more  from  the  diet  of  the  common  people.     At 
the  same  time  the  slave  j)opu|atiQn  increased,  as  the  free 
population  declined.     In  Apulia,  Lucania.  and  the  Bruttian 
land,  pastoral  husbandry  must  even  in  the  time  of  Cato 
have  preponderated  overagriculture ;  the  hal^savage  slav» 
herdsmen   had   in   reality   the  command  of  the  country. 
Apulia  was  rendered  so  insecure  by  them  that  a  strong 
fbrce  had  to  be  stationed  there ;  in  569  a  slave-' 
conspiracy    planned  on   the  largest  scale,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  dis 
covered  there,  and  nearly  7.000  men  were  judicially  con- 
demned.     In  Etruria  also  Roman  troops  were  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  a  band  of  slaves  (558),  and 
even  in  Latium  there  were  instances  in  which 
towns  like  Setia  and   Praeneste  were  in  danger  of  being 
surprised  by  a  band  of  runaway  serfs  (556). 
The   nation   was  visibly   diminishing^,  and  the 
ocmmunity  of  free  burgesses  was  resolving  itself  into  a 
body  composed  of  masters  and  slaves ;   and,  although  it 
mA  in  the  first  instance  the  two  long  wars  with  Carthage 
which  decimated  and  ruined  both  the  burgesses  and  the 
allies,  the  Roman  capitalists  beyond  doubt  contributed  quite 
as  much  as  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  to  the  decline  in  the 
vigour  and  the  numbers  of  the  Italian  people.     No  one  oac 
say  whether  the  government  could  have  rendered  help ;  bul 
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it  was  an  alarming  and  discreditable  fact,  that  the  cird  38  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  well-meaning  and  energetic  as  for 
the  most  part  they  were,  never  once  showed  any  insight 
into  the  real  gravity  of  the  situation  or  any  foreboding  of 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  danger.  When  a  Roman  lady 
belonging  to  the  high  nobility,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  nu« 
nierous  citizen-admirals  who  in  the  first  Punic  war  had 
rumed  the  fleets  of  the  state,  one  day  got  among  a  crowd  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  she  said  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  those 
around,  that  it  was  high  time  to  place  her  brother  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
the  market-place  by  bleeding  the  citizens  afresh  (506). 
Those  who  thus  thought  and  spoke  were,  no  doubt,  a  small 
minority ;  nevertheless  this  outrageous  speech  was  simply 
a  forcible  expression  of  the  criminal  indifference  with  whicb 
the  whole  noble  and  rich  world  looked  down  on  the  com- 
mon  citizens  and  farmers.  They  did  not  exactly  desire 
their  destruction,  but  they  allow^  it  to  run  its  course ;  and 
so  desolation  advanced  with  giigantic  steps  over  tha  flourish* 
ing  land  of  Italy,  where  countless  numbers  of_free  men  had, 
lately  rejoiced  in  moderate  and  merited  prosperity,  * 
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oame  the  mourners,  all  dressed  in  black  and  without  oni» 
inent  the  sons  of  the  deceased  with  their  heads  veiled,  the 
daughters  without  veil,  the  relatives  and  clansmen,  the 
friends,  the  clients  and  freedmen.  Thus  the  procession 
passed  on  to  the  Forum.  There  the  corpse  was  placed  in 
an  erect  position ;  the  ancestors  descended  from  their  cha 
dots  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule  chairs ;  and  the 
son  oi  nearest  gentile  kinsman  of  the  deceased  ascended  the 
rostra,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  assembled  multitude  in 
simple  recital  the  names  and  deeds  of  each  of  the  men  sit* 
ting  in  a  circle  around  him  and,  last  of  all,  those  of  him 
who  had  recently  died. 

This  may  be  called  a  barbarous  custom,  and  a  nation  of 
artistic  feelings  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  odd  resurrection  of  the  dead  down  to  an 
epoch  of  fully  developed  civilization ;  but  even  Greeks  who 
were  very  dispassionate  and  but  little  disposed  to  reverence, 
such  as  Polybius,  acknowledged  the  imposing  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  naTve  pomp  of  this  funeral  ceremony.  It  was  a 
conception  essentially  in  keeping  with  the  grave  solemnity, 
the  uniform  movement,  and  the  proud  dignity  of  Roman 
life,  that  departed  generations  should  continue  to  walk,  as 
it  were,  corporeally  among  the  living,  and  that,  when  a  bur- 
gess weary  of  labours  and  of  honours  was  gathered  to  his 
Others,  these  fathers  themselves  should  appear  in  the  Fo- 
rum to  receive  him  among  their  number. 

But  the  Romans  had  now  reached  a  crisis  of  transition. 
The  new  ^ow  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  no  longer 
HeiienUm.  confined  to  Italy  but  had  spread  far  and  wide 
to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  the  days  of  the  old  home  life  of 
Italy  were  over,  and  a  Hellenizing  civilization  came  in  its 
roon..  l\  is  true  that  Italy  had  been  subject  to  the  influence 
of  Greece,  ever  since  it  had  a  history  at  all.  We  have 
formerly  shown  how  the  youthful  Greece  and  the  youthful 
Italy — both  of  them  with  some  measure  of  simplicity  and 
originality — ^gave  and  received  intellectual  impulses ;  and 
bow  at  a  later  period  Rome  endeavoured  afler  a  more  ex- 
ternal manner  to  appropriate  to  practical  use  the  language 
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and  inventions  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  lIclleLism  of  th€ 
Romans  of  the  present  period  was,  in  its  causes  as  well  aa 
its  consequences,  something  essentially  new.  The  Romana 
began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be 
startled  as  it  were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental  cal* 
ture ;  and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans,  have  not  disdained  in  the  pauses  of  their 
own  productiveness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  miserable 
French  culture  for  filling  up  the  gap,  it  need  excite  no  sui^ 
prise  that  the  Italian  nation  now  flung  itself  with  eager  zeal 
on  the  glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  dissolute  filth  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  Hellas.  But  it  was  an 
impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep-rooted,  which  carriea  |  * 
the  Romans  irresistibly  into  the  Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic 
civilization  still  doubtless  assumed  that  name,  but  it  was 
Hellenic  no  longer ;  it  was,  in  fact,  humanistic  and  cosmo- 
politan. It  had  solved  the  problem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
different  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the  field  of 
intellect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  that  of  politics ; 
and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a  wider  scale  devolved  on 
Rome,  she  entered  on  the  possession  of  Hellenism  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Hellenism  therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus  or  ao* 
oessory  influence;  it  penetrated  the  Italian  nation  to  the 
very  core.  Of  course,  the  vigorous  home  life  of  Italy 
strove  against  the  foreign  element.  It  was  only  after  a 
most  vehement  struggle  that  the  Italian  farmer  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital ;  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national  Germanic 
frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellenism  aroused  in  Rome  a 
tendency  which  opposed  the  influence  of  Greece  on  prinoi* 
pie,  in  a  fashion  altogether  foreign  to  the  earlier  centuries, 
and  in  doing  so  fell  pretty  frequently  into  downright  follies 
and  absurdities. 

No  department  of  human  action  or  thought  remained  (| 
HeUenioA  unaflected  by  this  struggle  between  the  old  fash-  ! 
iB  poutios.      Iqu  jm^  ^jjg  jj^^^    Even  political  relations  were  /  i 

largely  influenced  by  it.    The  whimsical  pr  iject  of  emanor  I  / 
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pttdng  the  Hellenes,  the  well-deserved  fiulare  of  whidi 
alreadj  been  described,  the  kindred,  likewise  Helle&io^  ides 
of  a  combination  of  republics  in  opposition  to  kings,  and 
the  desire  of  propagating  Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of 
eastern  despotism — which  were  the  two  prindplea  that 
regulated,  for  instance,  the  tieatment  of  Macedonia— weiw 
ized  ideas  of  the  new  school,  just  as  dread  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  old ;  and,  if  Gato  pushed 
the  latter  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  Philhellenism  now  and  theo 
indulged  in  extravagances  at  least  as  £>olish.  For  example^ 
the  conqueror  of  king  Antiochus  not  only  had  a  statue  iA 
himself  in  Greek  costume  erected  on  the  Capitol,  but  alao^ 
instead  of  calling  himself  in  good  Latin  AtiaticuM^  assumed 
the  unmeaning  and  anomalous,  but  yet  magnificent  and 
almost  Greek,  surname  of  AsiagenuMj^  A  more  important 
consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  ruling  nation  towards 
Hellenism  was,  that  the  process  of  Latinizing  gained  ground 
everywhere  in  Italy  except  where  it  encountered  the  Hel- 
lenes. The  cities  of  the. Greeks  in  Italy,  so  fiur  as  the  war 
had  not  destroyed  them,  remained  Greek*  Apulia,  about 
which,  it  is  true,  the  Romans  gave  themselves  little  con- 
oern,  appears  at  this  very  epoch  to  have  been  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  Hellenism,  and  the  local  civilisation  there 
seems  to  have  attained  the  level  of  the  decaying  Hellenio 
culture  by  its  side.  Tradition  is  silent  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  numerous  coins  of  cities,  uniformly  furnished  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  manu^ture  of  painted  vases 
afler  the  Greek  style,  which  was  carried  on  alone  in  that 
part  of  Italy  with  more  ambition  and  gaudiness  than  taste, 
show  that  Apulia  had  completely  adopted  Greek  habits  and 
Greek  art. 

*  That  A§iaffenu9  was  the  original  title  of  the  hero  of  Kignrsii  mai 
of  his  descendants,  is  established  by  coins  and  inscriptions;  the  fset 
that  the  Capitoline  Fasti  call  him  Atiaticut  is  one  of  several  traces  indi* 
eating  that  these  hHve  undergone  a  non-contemporaneous  revloion.  The 
former  surname  can  only  be  a  corruption  of  ^jivMyhti^ — die  fom 
wl.ich  hiter  authors  substituted  for  it— which  signifies  not  s  oooquerat 
9f  Asia,  bst  an  Asiatic  by  birth. 
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But  the  real  strii^le  between  Helleoism  and  its  na* 
tional  antagonists  during  the  present  period  was  carried  on 
in  the  field  of  faith,  of  manners,  and  of  art  and  literature ; 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  attempt  some  delineation  of  this 
great  strife  of  principles,  however  difficult  it  maj  be  to  pre> 
sent  a  summary  view  of  the  myriad  forms  and  aspects 
which  the  conflict  assumed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  old  simple  faith  still  retained  a 
rhe  nation.  Hving  hold  on  the  Italians  is  shown  very  clearly 
2),^^^  by  the  admiration  or  astonishment  which  this 
^^^  problem  of  Italian  piety  excited  among  the  con- 

temporary Greeks.  On  occasion  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
Aetolians  it  was  reported  of  the  Roman  commander-in- 
chief  that  during  battle  he  was  solely  occupied  in  praying 
and  sacrificing  like  a  priest;  whereas  Polybius  with  his 
somewhat  stale  moralizing  calls  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  political  usefulness  of  this  piety,  and  ad- 
monishes them  that  a  state  cannot  consist  of  wise  men 
alone,  and  that  such  ceremonies  are  very  convenient  for  the 
sake  of  the  multitude. 

But  if  Italy  still  possessed — what  had  long  been  a  mere 
fieii«k>Qi        antiquarian  curiosity  in  Hellas — a  national  reli- 
*»°«^y-        gion,  it  was  already  visibly  beginning  to  be  . 
ossified  into  theology.     The  torpor  creeping  over  &ith  is  ) 
nowhere  perhaps  so  distinctly  apparent  as  in  the  alterations 
in  the  economy  of  divine  service  and  of  the  priesthood. 
The  public  service  of  the  gods  became  not  only  more  to* 
dious,  but  above  all  more  and  more  costly.    In  1 
558  there  was  added  to  the  three  old  colleges  of 
the  augurs,  pontifices,  and  keepers  of  oracles,  a  fourth  coo* 
sisting  of  three  ''banquet-masters"   {ire9  viri  epulones), 
solely  for  the  important  purpose  of  superintending  the  ban- 
quets of  the  gods.    The  priests,  as  well  as  the  gods,  wers 
in  fairness  entitled   to  feast;   new  institutions,  however 
were  not  needed  with  that  view,  as  every  college  applied 
itself  with  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  convivial  affairs.    Thf 
clerical  banquets  were  accompanied  by  the  claim  of  clerical 
immunities.    The  priests  even  in  limes  of  grave  embarrasa 
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ment  claimed  the  right  of  exemption  from  public  burdens, 
and  only  after  very  troublesome  controversy  submitted  to 

make  payment  of  the  taxeis  in  arrear  (558). 

To.  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  oommunityi 
piety  became  a  more  and  more  costly  article.  The  custom 
of  instituting  endowments,  and  generally  of  underfcaiUm 
permanent  pecuniary  obligations,  for  religioiM  <il9fl0li,pre> 
vailed  among  the  Romans  in  a  manoir  Morfiar  to  its  prevoii 
lenoe  in  Roman  Catholio  cuwntrfas  at  the  present  day. 
These  endowments— particularly  after  they  came  to  be  re- 
guided  by  tiie  supr^ne  spiritual  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eopreme  juristic  authority  in  the  state,  the  pontifices,  as  a 
real  burden  devolving  de  jure  on  every  heir  or  other  pei^ 
son  acquiring  the  estate— began  to  form  an  extremely  op* 
pressive  charge  on  property ;  *'  inheritance  without  sacrifi- 
oial  obligation''  was  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Bo- 
mans  somewhat  similar  to  our  ''rose  without  a  thorn." 
The  dedication  of  a  tenth  of  their  substance  became  so 
oommon,  that  twice  every  month  a  public  entertainment 
was  given  from  the  proceeds  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at 
Rome.  With  the  Oriental  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods  there  was  imported  to  Rome  among  other  pious 
nuisances  the  practice,  annually  recurring  on  certain  fixed 
days,  of  demanding  penny-collections  from  house  to  house 
{stipem  cogere).  Lastly,  the  subordinate  class  of  priests 
and  soothsayers,  as  was  reasonable,  rendered  no  service 
without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  beyond  doubt  the  Roman 
dramatist  sketched  from  life,  when  in  the  curtain-conversa- 
tion between  husband  and  wife  he  represents  the  account 
for  pious  services  as  ranking  with  the  accounts  for  the  cook^ 
the  nurse,  and  other  customary  presents  : — 

JDa  mt'At,  vtr,  -i— — »  qttod  dem  Quinquatribw 
PraecafUriei^  eof^eetrici,  hariclae  eUque  hanupieae; 
ISitn  piatricem  clementer  fion  potest  quin  mtmerem, 
FloffUium  eai^  at  nil  mtttetur,  quo  tupereilio  9pieU» 

The  Romans  did  not  create  a  god  of  Gold,  as  they  had  for 
merly   created   one  of  Silver   (i,   557) ;    neverthetess  hs 
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reigned  in  reality  alike  over  the  highest  and  lowest  spheres 
of  religious  life.  The  old  pride  of  the  Latin  national  reli* 
gion — the  moderation  of  its  economic  demands— was  irre> 
vocably  gone. 

At  the  same  time  its  ancient  simplicity  also  departed. 
Theology,  the  spurious  offspring  of  reason  and 
faith,  was  already  occupied  in  introducing  its 
own  tedious  prolixity  and  solemn  inanity  into  the  old 
homely  national  &ith,  and  thereby  expelling  the  true  spirit 
of  that  faith.  The  catalogue  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  {iriest  of  Jupiter,  for  instance,  might  well  have  a 
place  in  the  Tahnud.  They  pudiod  tiie  natural  rule — that 
no  religious  service  can  be  acceptable  to  tJie  gods  unleM  it 
is  free  from  flaw-— to  such  an  extent  in  practice,  that  a  single 
sacrifice  had  to  be  repeated  thirty  times  in  succession  on 
account  of  mistakes  again  and  again  committed,  and  that 
the  games,  which  also  formed  a  part  of  divine  service,  were 
regarded  as  undone  if  the  presiding  magistrate  had  commit- 
ted any  slip  in  word  or  deed  or  if  the  music  even  had! 
paused  at  a  wrong  time,  and  so  had  to  be  begun  afresh,  fre-| 
quently  for  several,  even  as  many  as  seven,  times  in  suoj 
cession. 

This  exaggeration  of  conscientiousness  was  already  a 
ixreUffioiu  syniptom  of  its  incipient  torpor ;  and  the  reao- 
>r^  tion  against  it — indifference  and  unbelief — ap- 

peared without  delay.     Even  in  the  first  Punic 
**"•  war  (505)  an  instance  occurred  in  which  the 

consul  himself  made  an  open  jest  of  consulting  the  auspices 
before  battle — a  consul,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
dan  of  the  Claud ii,  which  alike  in  good  and  evil  was  ahead 
of  its  age.  Towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  complaints  were 
loudly  made  that  the  lore  of  the  augurs  was  neglected,  and 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Cato,  a  number  of  ancient 
auguries  and  auspices  were  falling  into  oblivion  through  the 
indolence  of  the  college.  An  augur  like  Lucms  Paullus, 
who  regarded  the  priesthood  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  mere 
title,  was  already  a  rare  exception,  and  could  not  but  be  ao^ 
when  the  government  more  and  more  openly  and  unhed> 
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tatiogly  employed  the  auspices  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  political  designs,  or,  iu  other  words,  treated  the  national 
religion  in  aooordance  with  the  view  of  Polybiua  aa  a  super* 
stition  useful  for  imposing  on  the  public  at  large.     Where- 

I  the  way  was  thus  paved,  the  Hellenistic  irreligious  «pirit 
found  free  course.    In  connection  with  the  incipient  taste 

;  for  art  the  sacred  images  of  the  gods  began  as  early  as  tb% 
time  of  Cato  to  be  employed,  like  other  furniture,  in  adorn* 
Ing  the  apartments  of  the  rich.  More  dangerous  wounds 
were  inflicted  on  religion  by  the  rising  literature.     It  ooold 

i  not  indeed  venture  on  open  attacks,  and  such  direct  addi- 
tions as  were  made  by  its  means  to  religious  ideas — e.  y^ 

.  the  Pater  Caelus  formed  by  Ennius  from  the  Roman  Sator- 
nus  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Uranos — ^were,  while  Hellen- 
istic, of  no  great  importance.  But  the  diffusion  of  the  diMy 
trines  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus  in  Rome  was  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences.  The  poetical  philosoj^j, 
which  the  later  Pythagoreans  had  extracted  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  the  old  Sidlian  comedian  Epicharmus  of 

(about  880),  or  rather  had,  at  least  for  the 
part,  circulated  under  cover  of  his  naroe^  r^ 
garded  the  Greek  gods  as  natural  substances,  Zeus  aa  the 
atmosphere,  the  soul  as  a  particle  of  suu-dust,  and  so  forth. 
This  philosophy  of  nature,  like  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  later 
times,  had  in  its  most  general  outlines  a  certain  aflinitT  with 
the  Roman  religion,  and  was,  in  so  fiir,  calculated  to  undei^ 

.  mine  the  national  religion  by  resolving  it  into  all^ory.  A 
historical  analysis  of  religion  was  given  in  the  ^  Sacred 
Memoirs'^  of  Euhemerus  of  Messeoe  (about 
450),  which,  under  the  form  of  a  narratiTe  of 
the  travels  of  the  author  among  the  marvels  of  fore%L 
lands^  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  searching  invesUgatxNi 
the  accv>unts  current  as  to  the  so-called  gods,  and  resulted 
hi  the  conclusion  that  there  neither  were  nor  are  gods  at 
alL  To  indicate  the  character  of  the  book,  it  may  sufl^ 
to  mention  the  one  &ot^  that  the  story  of  Kronos  devouriiy 
Us  children  is  explained  as  arising  out  of  the  existence  of 
cannibalism  in  the  earliest  times  and  its  abolitioo  by  kiiijf 
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Zeus.  Notwithstanding,  or  even  by  virtue  of,  its  insipidity 
and  destructive  tendency  the  production  had  an  undeserved 
success  in  Greece,  and  helped,  in  concert  with  the  current 
philosophies  there,  to  bury  the  dead  religion.  It  is  a  re^ 
roarkable  indication  of  the  expressed  and  conscious  antago- 
cism  between  religion  and  the  new  philosophy  that  Enniuf 
already  translated  into  Latin  those  notoriously  destructive 
writings  of  £picharmus  and  Euhemerus.  The  translatois 
may  have  justified  themselves  at  the  bar  of  Roman  police 
by  pleading  that  the  attacks  were  directed  only  against  the 
Greek,  and  not  against  the  Latin,  gods ;  but  the  evasion] 
was  tolerably  transparent.  Cato  was,  from  his  own  point/ 
of  view,  quite  right  in  assailing  these  tendencies  indiscrimi 
nately,  wherever  they  met  him,  with  his  own  peculiar  bit* 
terness,  and  in  calling  even  Socrates  a  corrupter  of  morals' 
and  offender  against  religion. 

Thus  the  old  national  religion  was  visibly  on  the  d^ 
dine ;  and,  as  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval 
fbrdgnm-      forest  were  uprooted,  the  soil  became  covered 
•^^  with  a  rank  growth  of  thorns  and  briars  and 

with  weeds  that  had  never  been  seen  before.  Native  super 
stitions  and  foreign  impostures  of  the  most  various  hues 
mingled,  competed,  and  conflicted  with  each  other.  No 
Italian  stock  remained  exempt  from  this  transmuting  of  old 
faith  into  new  superstition.  As  the  lore  of  entrails  and  of 
lightning  was  cultivated  among  the  Etruscans,  so  the  liberal 
art  of  observing  birds  and  conjuring  serpents  flourished 
luxuriantly  among  the  Sabellians  and  more  particularly  the 
Marsians.  Even  among  the  Latin  nation,  and  in  &ct  in 
Rome  itself,  we  meet  with  similar  phenomena,  althojgh 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  less  conspicuous.  Such 
for  instance  were  the  lots  of  Praeneste  and  the  remarkable 
discovery  at  Rome  in  573  of  the  tomb  and  post- 
humous writings  of  king  Numa.  These  were 
alleged  to  prescribe  religious  rites  altogether  strange  and 
unheard  of;  but  the  credulous  were  to  their  regret  not  per- 
mit tod  to  learn  more  than  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  books  looked  very  new;  fcjr  the  senate  ^aid  hands  on 
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the  treasure  and  ordered  the  rolls  to  be  suinmarilj  thrown 
into  the  fire.  The  home  manufacture  was  quite  suffident  to 
meet  such  demands  of  folly  as  might  reasonably  be  expect 
ed ;  but  the  Romans  were  far  from  being  content  with  ik 
The  Hellenism  of  that  epoch,  already  denationalized  uA 
pcrraded  by  Oriental  mysticism,  introduced  not  only  unb^ 
lief  but  also  superstition  in  its  most  offensive  and  daogepi 
ous  forms  to  Italy ;  and  these  vagaries  moreover  had  a 
-,  special  charm,  precisely  because  they  were  foreign. 

Chaldaean  astrologers  and  casters  of  nativities  were 
1  Wonhipof  already  in  the  sixth  century  spread  throughout 
'  ^^'•-  Italy  ;   but  a  still  more  important  event— one 

making  in  fact  an  epoch  in  history — was  the  reception  of 
I  the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Gods  among  the  publicly  recog- 
i  nized  divinities  of  the  Roman  state,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  obliged  to  give  their  consent  during  the  last 
weary  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (550).  A 
special  embassy  was  sent  for  the  purpose  to 
Pessinus,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  the  rough  field-stone,  which  the  priests  of  the  place 
liberally  presented  to  the  foreigners  as  the  real  Mother 
Cybele,  was  received  by  the  community  with  unparalleled 
pomp.  Indeed,  by  way  of  perpetually  commemorating  the 
joyful  event,  clubs  in  which  the  members  entertained  each 
other  in  rotation  were  instituted  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  seem  to  have  materially  stimulated  the  rising  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  cliques.  With  the  permission  thus 
granted  for  the  cvltvs  of  Cybele  the  worship  of  the  Orien» 
tals  gained  a  footing  officially  in  Rome;  and,  though  the 
government  strictly  insisted  that  the  emasculate  priests  of 
the  new  gods  should  remain  Celts  {Galli)  as  tliey  wert 
called,  and  that  no  Roman  burgess  should  devote  himseli 
to  this  pious  eunuchism,  yet  the  barbaric  pomp  of  th« 
'*  Great  Mother " — her  priests  clad  in  Oriental  costume 
with  the  chief  eunuch  at  their  head,  marching  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  foreign  music  of  fifes  and  kettle- 
drums, and  begging  from  house  to  house--  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  system,  half  sensuous,  half  monaatic,  mu%t 
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have  exercised  a  most  material  influence  over  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  people. 

The  effect  was  only  too  rapidly  and  fearfully  apparent/ 
A  few  years  later  (568)  rites  of  the  most  abomi* 
WotBbipof      nable  character  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the, 
^         Roman  authorities  :  a  secret  nocturnal  festival  j 
n  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus  had  been  firsf;  introduced  into 
Etruria  through  a  Greek  priest,  and,  spreading  like  a  cancer, 
had  rapidly  reached  Rome  and  propagated  itself  over  all 
Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  &miiies  and  giving  rise  to  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  unparalleled  unchastity,  falsifying  of 
testaments,  and  murdering  by  poison.     More  than  7,000' 
men  were  sentenced  to  punishment,  most  of  them  to  death, 
on  this  account,  and  rigorous  enactments  were  issued  as  to 
the  future ;  yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  repressing  the  sys- 
tem,  and  six  years  later  (574)  the  magistrate  to 
whom  the  matter  fell  complained   that  3,000 
men  more  had  been  condemned  and  still  there  appeared  no 
end  of  the  evil. 

Of  course  all  rational  men  were  agreed  in  the  condem*' 
ji^pttwAjt  nation  of  these  spurious  forms  of  religion — as 
meMurec  absurd  as  they  were  injurious  to  the  common- 
wealth :  the  pious  adherents  of  the  olden  faith  and  the  parti- 
sans of  Hellenic  enlightenment  concurred  in  their  ridicule 
of,  and  indignation  at,  this  superstition.  Cato  made  it  an 
instruction  to  his  steward,  *''•  that  he  was  not  to  present  any 
offering,  or  to  allow  any  offering  to  be  presented  on  his  b^ 
half,  without  the  knowledge  and  orders  of  his  master,  ex* 
eept  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  on  the  wayside-altar  at  the 
Compitalia,  and  that  he  should  consult  no  karuspexy  kari' 
9/iM,  or  ChaUaeua,^  The  well-known  question  as  to  how  a 
priest  oould  contrive  to  suppress  laughter  when  he  met  hit 
colleague  originated  with  Cato,  and  was  primarily  applied 
to  the  Etruscan  karutpez.  Much  in  the  same  spirit  Enniua 
censures  in  true  Euripidean  style  the  mendicant  soothsayon 
and  their  adherents : 

8$d  iupenlUioH  wttM  impudmttique  arioU^ 
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But  in  sach  times  reason  from  the  first  plays  a  losing  game 
■gainst  unreason.     The  government,  no  doiibt^  interfered; 
the  pious  impostors  were  punished  and  expelled  by  tiia 
police ;  every  foreign  worship  not  specially  sanctioned  was 
&'t  bidden ;  even  the  consulting  of  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent lotrorade  of  Praeneste  was  officially  pro> 
hibited  in  512;  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Bacchanalia  were  rigorously 
prosecuted.     But,  when  once  men's  heads  ar^  thoroughly 
turned,  no  command  of  the  higher  authorities  avails  to  set 
them  right  again.     How  much  the  government  was  obliged 
to  concede,  or  at  any  rate  did  concede,  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  stated.     The  Roman  custom  under  which  the  state 
consulted  Etruscan  sages  in  certain  emergencies — and  the 
government  accordingly  took  steps  to  secure  the  traditional 
transmission  of  Etruscan  lore  in  the  noble  fiimilies  of  Etru- 
ria — as  well  as  the  permission  of  the  secr^  worship  of 
Demeter  which  was  not  immoral  and  was  restricted  to 
women,  may  probably  be  ranked  with  the  earlier  innocent 
and   comparatively    indifferent   adoption   of  foreign   rites. 
But  the  admission  of  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Dea  was  a 
bad  sign  of  the  weakness  which  the  government  felt  in  pre» 
ence  of  the  new  superstition,  perhaps  even  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  itself  pervaded  by  it ;  and  it  showed  in  like 
manner  either  an   unpardonable  negligence  or  something 
still  worse,  that  the  authorities  only  took  steps  against  such 
proceedings  as  the  Bacchanalia  at  so  late  a  stage,  and  even 
thc^n  on  an  accidental  information. 
/'       The  picture,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
Aohterityof    ^^^^  ^^  Cd^xi  the  Elder,  enables  us  in  substance 
■*"**<**         to  perceive  how,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
respectable  Roman  citizens  of  that  period,  the  private  life 
of  the  Roman  should  be  spent.     Active  as  Cato  was  as  a 
states -nan,  J. leader,  author,  and  mercantile  speculator,  g^mily 
life  always  formed  with  him  the  oentraijpbigct  of  existence  ; 
t  was  better,  he  thought,  to  be  a  good  ^utba^d  duin  a  grea/ 
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senator.  His  domestic  discipline  was  strict.  The  scrvantE 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  without  orders,  nor  to 
talk  of  what  occurred  in  the  household  to  strangers.  The 
more  severe  punishments  were  not  inflicted  capriciously, 
but  sentence  was  pronounced  and  executed  after  a  quas> 
judicial  procedure  :  the  strictness  with  which  offences  were 
punished  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  hi? 
slaves  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  ordei*9>  from 
his  master  hanged  himself  on  the  matter  coming  to  Cato's 
ears.  For  slight., offences,  such  as  mistakes  committed  in 
waiting  at  table,  the  consular  was  wont  after  dinner  to 
administer  to  the  culprit  the  proper  number  of  lashes  with 
a  thong  wielded  by  his  own  hand.  He  kept  his  wife  and 
children  in  order  no  less  strictly,  but  by  other  means  ;  for 
he  declared  it  sinful  to  lay  hands  on  a  wife  or  grown-up 
children  in  the  same  way  a?  on  slaves.  In  the  choice  of  a 
wife  he  disapproved  marrying  for  money,  and  recommended 
men  to  look  to  good  descent ;  but  he  himself  married  in 
old  age  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poor  dients.  ^Moreover 
he  adopted  views  in  regard  to  continence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  similar  to  those  which  everywhere  prevail  in  slave 
countries ;  a  wife  was  throughout  regarded  by  him  as  sim- 
ply a  necessary  evil.^  His  writings  abound  in  invectives 
against  the  chattering,  finery-loving,  ungovernable  fair  sex  ; 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  lord  that  "  all  women  are 
plaguy  and  proud,"  and  that,  "  were  men  quit  of  women, 
their  life  would  probably  be  less  godless.*'  On  the  other 
hand  the  rearing  of  his  children  born  in  wedlock  was  a 
matter  which  touched  his  heart  and  his  honour,  and  the  wife 
in  his  eyes  existed  strictly  and  solely  for  the  children's  sake. 
{She  nursed  them  ordinarily  herself,  or,  if  she  allowed  her 
children  to  be  suckled  by  female  slaves,  she  also  allowed 
llieir  children  in  return  to  draw  nourishment  from  her  owk 
breast ;  one  of  the  few  traits,  which  indicate  an  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  institution  of  slavery  by  ties  of  human  sym- 
pathy— the  common  impulses  of  maternity  and  the  bond 
of  foster-brotherhood.  The  old  general  was  present  in  per- 
von,  whenever  it  was  possible,  at  the  washing  and  swaddling 
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of  his  children.^  He  watched  with  reverently  oure  oTei 
vheir  childlike  innocence ;  he  assures  us  that  he  was  as  care» 
(a\  lest  he  should  utter  an  unbecoming  word  in  presence  of 
his  dhijdren  as  if  he  had  been  in  presence  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  and  that  he  never  before  the  eyes  of  his  daiighten 
xmbraced  their  mother,  except  when  she  had  become 
iiarmed  during  a  thunder-storm.  The  education  of  his  sea 
was  perhaps  the  nobl€^3t4)ortioji  of  his  varied  and  variouslj 
honourable  activity.  True  to  his  maxim,  that  a  ruddy* 
cheeked  boy  was  worth  more  than  a  pale  one,  the  old  sol- 
dier in  person  initiated  his  son  into  all  bodily  exerciser,  and 
taught  him  to  wrestle,  to  nde,  to  swim,  to  boXy  and  to 
endure  heat  and  cold.  But  he  felt  very  justly,  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  it  sufficed  for  a  Roman  to  be  a  good 
&riii6r  and  soldier ;  and  he  felt  also  that  it  could  not  but 
have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  boy,  if  he 
should  subsequently  learn  that  the  teacher,  who  had  re- 
buked and  punished  him  and  h^d  won  his  reverence,  was  a 
mere  slave.  Therefore  he  iji_person  taught  the  boy  what  a 
Roman  was  wont  to  laaro,  to  read  and  write  and  know  the 
(uw  of  the  land  ;  and  even  in  his  laterje^kTS  he  worked  his 
way  so  far  into  the  general  culture  of  the  Hellenes,  that  he 
was  able  to  deliver  to  his  son  in  his  native  tongue  whatevei 
in  that  culture  he  deemed  to  be  of  use  to  a  Roman.  All 
his  writings  were  primarily  intended  for  his  sgn,  and  he 
wrote  his  historical  work  for  that  son's  use  with  larg®j!l®' 
tinct  letters  in  his  own  hand.  He  lived  in  a  homely  and 
frugal  style.  His  strict  parsimony  tolerated  no  expendi- 
turcs  on  luxuries.  He  allowed  no  slave  to  cost  him  more 
j^  than  1500  denarii  (£65)  and  no  dress  more  than  100  rffnorti 

(£4  65.)  ;  no  carpet  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  and  ifor  s 
long  time  there  was  no  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.  Ordinarily  he  partook  of  the  same  fare  with  his 
servants,  nnd  did  not  suffer  his  outlay  in  cash  for  the  meal 
to  exceed  30  osses  (2s,) ;  in  time  of  war  even  wine  was 
uniformly  banished  from  his  table,  and  he  drank  water  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  enemy  to  hospitality ;  he  wap 
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fond  of  associating  both  with  his  club  in  tow/i  and  with  the 
neighbouring  Ugdlords  in  the  country ;  he  8a6  long  jt  tablo^ 
and,  as  his  varied  experience  and  his  shrewd  iind  ready  w|t 
made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  he  disdained  neither  the 
lic^  nor  the  wine-flask :  among  other  receipts  in  his  brok 
on  husbandry  he  even  gives  a  tried  recipe  for  the  case  of  a 
too  hearty  meal  and  too  deep  potations.  His  life  up  to 
extreme  old  age  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  Every 
moment  was  apportioned  and  occupied ;  and  every  evening 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
had  heard,  said,  or  done  during  the  day.  Thus  he  found 
time  for  his  own  aflairs  as  well  as  for  thosu  of  his  fr]§uds 
and  of  the  state,  and  time  also  for  conversation  and  pj.eas- 
U£g;  everything  was  done  Quickly  and  without  many  words, 
and  his  genuine  spirit  of  activity  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
bustle  or  a  great  ado^about  trifles. 

So  lived  the  man  who  was  regarded  by  his  contempo- 
raries and  by  posterity  as  the  true  model  of  a  Roman  bur* 
gess,  and  who  appeared  as  it  were  the  living  embodiment 
of  the— certainly  somewhat  coarse-grained— enei]gy  and 
honesty  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Greek  indolence  and  Greek 
immorality  ;  as  a  later  Roman  poet  says  : 

Speme  more*  tranamarinos^  mille  hahent  ojjfuciaa. 

due  Romano  per  orbem  nemo  vivit  rectita, 

Quippe  malim  unum  CcUonem,  quam  trecento*  Soeraioi, 

Such  judgments  will  not  be  absolutely  adopted  by  huii 
lory  ;  but  every  one  who  carefully  considers  the  revolution 
which  the  degenerate  Hellenism  of  this  age  accomplished  in 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  among  the  Romans,  will  be 
iudined  to  deep^  rather  than  to  modi.fy  that  condemnation 
of  the  (oreign  manners. 

The  ties  of  family  life  became  relaxed  with  fearfii) 
Hew  man-  rapidity.  The  evil  of  grisettes  and  boy-favour« 
**"•  ites  spread  like  a  pestilence,  and,  as  matters 

stood,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any  material  steps  in  the 
way  of  legislation  against  it.  The  high  tax,  which  Cato  ai 
\%i,  censor  (570)  laid  on  this  most  abominable  spf» 
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etes  of  slayes  kept  for  censurable   luxurj,  would  not  be 
.  of  much  moment,  and  besides  fell  practically  into  d'suse  a 
jear  or  two  afterwards  along  with  the  propertj-taz  geneiw 
ally      Celibacy — as  to  which  grave  compU^nts  were  made 
as  early  as  520 — and  divorces  naturally  IncreaMd 
in    proportion.      Horrible  crimes  were  perp^ 
j  trated  in  the  bosom  of  fiunilies  of  the  highest  rank ;  for 
instance,  the  consul  Gaius  Calpumius  Piso  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife  and  his  stepson,  in  order  to  occasion  a  supplemeu- 
tary  election  to  the  consulship  and  so  to  procure  Uie  su- 
preme msgistracy  for  the  latter — a  plot  which  was  success- 
ful (574).     Moreover  th/.  emancipation  of  wom> 
en  began.    According  to  old  custom  the  married 
woman  was  subject  in  law  to  the  marital  power  which  was 
I  parallel  with  the  paternal,  and  the  unmarried  woman  to  the 
/  guardianship  of  her  nearest  male  agnati  which  fell  little 
I  short  of  the  paternal  power ;  the  wife  had  no  property  of 
her  own,  the  virgin  and  widow  had  at  any  rate  no  right  of 
management.     But  now  women  began  to  aspire  to  ind^ 
pendence  in  respect  to  property,  and,  getting  quit  of  the 
guardianship  of  their  agnati  by  evasive  lawyers'  expedients 
— particularly    through    mock   marriages — they    took   the 
management  of  their  property  into  their  own  hands,  or,  in 
the  event  of  being  married,  sought  by   means  not  much 
better  to  withdraw  themselves  from   the  marital  power, 
which  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  was  necessary.    The 
mass  of  capital  which  was  collected  in  the  hands  of  women 
appeared  to  the  statesmen  of  the  time  so  dangerous,  that 
they  resorted  to  the  extravagant  expedient  of  prohibiting 
by  law  the  testamentary   nomination  of  women  as  heirs 
(58S)>  and  even  sought  by  a  highly  arbitrary 
practice  to  deprive  women  for  the  most  part  of 
those  collateral    inheritances  which  fell   to  them   without 
testament       In   like  manner   the  family  jurisdiction  over 
woirien,  which  was  connected  with  that  marital  and  tutorial 
power,    became    practically    more   and     more   antiquated. 
Even  in   public  matters  women  already   began  to  ha^e  a 
will   of  their  own  and  occasionall\ ,  as  Cato  thought,  "  tr 
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rule  the  rulers  of  the  world  ; "  their  influence  might  be 
traced  m  the  comitis,  and  already  stat  jes  were  erected  is 
che  provinces  to  Roman  ladies. 

Luxury  prevailed  more  and  more  in  dress,  ornaments, 
Uaxvj  and  furniture,  in  buildings  and  at  table.     Espe- 

^*^  cially  after  the  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  664 

Asiatico-Hellenic  luxury,  such  as  prevailed  at  Ephesus  and 
Alexandria,  transferred  its  empty  refinement  and  its  petty 
trifling,  destructive  alike  of  money,  time,  and  pleasure,  to 
Rome.  Here  too  women  took  the  lead :  in  spite  of  the 
sealous  invective  of  Cato  they  managed  to  procure  the 
]9s.  abolition,  after  the  peace  with  Carthage  (559), 

of  the  decree  of  the  people  passed  soon  afler 
*^  the  battle  of  Cannae  (539),  which  forbade  them 

to  use  gold  ornaments,  variegated  dresses,  or  chariots ;  no 
course  was  left  to  their  zealous  antagonist  but  to  impose  a 
high  tax  on  those  articles  (570).  A  multitude 
of  new  and  for  the  most  part  frivolous  articles 
—silver  plate  elegantly  figured,  table-couches  with  bronze 
mounting,  Attalio  dresses  as  they  were  called,  and  carpets 
of  rich  gold  brocade— now  found  their  way  to  Rome. 
Above  all,  this  new  luxury  appeared  in  the  appliances  of 
the  table.  Hitherto  without  exception  the  Romans  had 
only  partaken  of  hot  dishes  once  a  day ;  now  hot  dishes 
were  not  unfrequently  produced  at  the  second  meal  [pran^ 
dium\  and  for  the  principal  meal  the  two  courses  formerly 
in  use  no  longer  sufiiced.  Hitherto  the  women  of  the 
household  had  themselves  attended  to  the  baking  of  bread 
and  cooking ;  and  it  was  only  on  occasion  of  entertainments 
that  a  professional  cook  was  specially  hired,  who  in  that 
ease  superintended  alike  the  cooking  and  the  baking.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  scientific  cookery  began  to  prevail.  In 
the  better  houses  a  special  cook  was  kept.  A  division  of 
labour  became  necessary,  and  the  trade  of  baking  bread  and 
cakes  branched  off  from  that  of  cooking — ^the  first  bakers' 
shops  in  Rome  appeared  about  583*  Poems  on 
the  art  of  good  eating,  with  long  lists  of  the 
most  palatable  fishes  and  other  marine  products,  found  their 
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marked  off  in  the  Etrusco-Roman  religion,  the  o«nc/tt,  ai 
I  they  were  called.  At  the  same  time  domestic  festivali 
were  multiplied.  During  the  second  Punic  war  there  were 
;  introduced,  among  people  of  quality,  the  already-mentioned 
'banquetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  thi 
/  toL  Mother  of  the  Gods  (afler  550),  and,  among  the 

'^7*  lower  orders,  the  similar  Saturnalia  (after  537), 

both  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  henceforth  doselj 
allied — the  foreign  priest  and  the  foreign  cook.     A  very 
near  approach  was  made  to  that  ideal  condition  in  which 
every  idler  should  know  where  he  might  kill  the  time  every 
>  i  day ;  and  this  in  a  commonwealth  where  formerly  action  had 
ij  been  with  all  and  sundry  the  very  object  of  existence,  and 
)  idle  enjoyment  had  been  proscribed  by  custom  as  well  as 
by  law  !   The  bad  and  demoralizing  elements  in  these  festal 
observances,  moreover,  daily  acquired  greater  ascendancy. 
It  is  true  that  still  as  formerly  the  chariot  races  formed  the 
brilliant  finale  of  the  national  festivals ;  and  a  poet  of  this 
period  describes  very  vividly  the  straining  expectancy  with 
which  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  &stened  on  the  con- 
sul, when  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  signal  for  the 
chariots  to  start.     But  the  former  amusements  no  longer 
sufficed ;  there  was  a  craving  for  new  and  more  varied  speo 
tacles.     Greek  athletes  now  made  their  appearance  (for  the 
first  time  in  568)  alongrside  of  the  native  wres- 
tiers  and  boxers.     Of  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
we  shall  speak  hereafter :  the  introduction  of  Greek  comedy 
and  tragedy  to  Rome  was  a  gain  perhaps  of  doubtful  value ; 
but  it  formed  at  any  rate  the  best  of  their  aoqni&itions  at 
this  time.     The  Romans  had  probably  long  indulged  in  the 
sport  of  coursing  hares  and  hunting  foxes  in  prescoice  of  the 
:  public ;    now   these   innocent   hunts   were   converted   into 
.  formal  baitings  of  wild  animals,  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
Africa — lions  and  panthers — ^Were  (first  so  far  as  can  be 
proved    in  568)    transported  at  great  cost  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  by  killing  or  being  killed 
they  might  serve  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the  gazers  of  the 
capital.     The  still  more  revolting  gladiatorial  games,  which 
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prevailed  iu  Campania  and  Etniria,  low  gained  adniission 
(o  Rome ;  human  blood  was  first  shed  for  sport  in  the 
1^  Roman  Forum  in  490.     Of  course  these  demoi^ 

alizing  amusements  encountered  severe  censure : 
the  consul  of  486,  Publius  Sempronius  Soph  us, 
•ent  a  divorce  to  his  wife,  because  she  had  attended  funeral 
gftmes ;  the  government  managed  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
people  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wild  beasts  to  RomCi 
and  strictly  insisted  that  no  gladiators  should  appear  at  the 
public  festivals.  But  here  too  it  wanted  either  the  proper 
power  or  proper  energy  :  it  succeeded,  apparently,  in  check- 
ing the  practice  of  baiting  animals,  but  the  i^pearance  of 
sets  of  gladiators  at  private  festivals,  particularly  at  funeral 
celebrations,  was  not  suppressed.  Still  less  could  the  pub* 
lie  be  prevented  from  pref<»rring  the  gladiator  to  the  rope*  / 
dancer,  the  rope-dancer  to  the  comedian,  the  comedian  to 
the  tragedian  ;  or  the  stage  be  prevented  from  revelling  by 
choice  amidst  the  pollution  of  Hellenic  life.  Whatever 
elements  of  culture  were  contained  in  the  scenic  and  artistic 
entertainments  were  from  the  first  thrown  aside ;  it  was  by 
no  means  the  object  of  the  givers  of  the  Roman  festivals  to 
elevate — though  it  should  be  but  temporarily — ^the  whole 
body  of  spectators  through  the  power  of  poetry  to  the  level 
of  feeling  of  the  best,  as  the  Greek  stage  did  in  the  period 
of  its  prime,  or  to  prepare  an  artistic  treat  for  a  select 
circle,  as  our  theatres  endeavour  to  do.  The  character  of 
the  managers  and  spectators  in  Rome  is  illustrated  by  a 
scene  at  the  triumphal  games  in  587,  where  the 
first  Greek  flute-players,  on  their  melodies  iiiil* 
ing  to  please,  were  instructed  by  the  director  to  box  with 
one  another  instead  of  playing,  upon  which  the  delight 
knew  nc  bounds. 

Nor  was  the  evil  .x)nfined  to  the  corruption  of  Romao 

manners  by  Hellenic  contagion ;   conversely  the  scholars 

began  to  demoralize  their  instructors.     Gladiatorial  gameS} 

which  were  unknown  in  Greece,  were  first  introduced  by 

king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (575-590),  a  professed 

imitator  of  Uie  Romans,  at  the  Syrian  court 
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and,  although  they  excited  at  first  greater  liorror  than  plea» 
ure  in  the  Greek  public,  which  was  more  humane  and  had 
more  of  a  taste  for  art  than  the  Romans,  they  yet  held  theii 
ground  and  gradually  came  more  and  more  into  vogue. 
^  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  revolution  in  life  and  man 
!  ners  brought  an  economic  revolution  in  its  train.  Reel- 
denoe  in  the  capital  became  more  and  more  coveted  as  well 
as  more  costly.  Rents  rose  to  an  unexampled  height.  Ex 
tiavagant  prices  were  paid  for  the  new  articles  of  luxury ; 
a  barrel  of  anchovies  from  the  Black  Sea  cost  1,600  8e»- 
teroes  (£16) — more  than  the  price  of  a  rural  slave ;  a  beau* 
tifiil  boy  cost  24,000  sesterces  (£240) — more  than  many  a 
&rmer*s  homestead.  Money  therefore,  and  nothing  but 
money,  became  the  watchword  with  high  and  low.  In 
Greece  it  had  long  been  the  case  that  nobody  did  anything 
without  being  paid  for  it,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  with 
discreditable  candour  allowed  :  afler  the  second  Macedonian 
war  the  Romans  began  in  this  respect  also  to  imitate  the 
Greeks.  Respectability  had  to  provide  itself  with  legal 
I  buttresses ;  pleaders,  for  instance,  had  to  be  prohibited  by 
>  decree  of  the  people  from  taking  money  for  their  services  ; 
.  the  jurisconsults  alone  formed  a  noble  exception,  and 
needed  no  decree  of  the  people  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  the  honourable  custom  of  giving  their  good  advice  gratu- 
1  itously.  Men  did  not,  if  possible,  steal  outright;  but  all 
shifts  seemed  allowable  in  order  to  attain  rapidly  to  riches 
—plundering  and  begging,  cheating  on  the  part  of  contract- 
ors and  swindling  on  the  part  of  speculators,  usurious  trad- 
ing in  money  and  in  grain,  even  the  turning  of  purely 
moral  relations  such  as  friendship  and  marriage  to  economic 
account.  Marriage  especially  became  on  both  sides  a  mat> 
ter  of  mercantile  speculation ;  marriages  for  money  were 
common,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  refuse  legal  validity 
to  the  presents  which  the  spouses  made  to  each  other.  That^ 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  plans  for  setting  fire  on  all 
sides  to  the  capital  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authori- 
ties, need  excite  no  surprise.  When  man  no  longer  finds 
enjoyment  in  work,  and  works  merely  in  order  to  attain  as 
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quickly  as  possible  to  enjoyment,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  ! 

he  does  not  become  a  criminal.     Destiny  lavished  all  the  ' 

glories  of  power  and  riches  with  liberal  hand  on  the  Ko>  j 

mans ;  but,  in  truth,  the  Pandora's  box  was  a  gift  of  doubl  ' 

Ad  TillMi 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UTBRATUBB   AVD  ART. 

Tom  mfluenoes  which  stimulated  the  growth  of  Bouiifl 
literature  were  of  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and  hardly 
paralleled  in  any  other  nation.  To  estimate  them  oorrectlj, 
it  b  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
national  education  and  national  recreations  of  this  period. 

Language  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mental  culture ;  and 

this  was  especially  the  case  in   Rome.     In  a 

ofiaa-  community  where  so  much  importance  was  at- 


tached to  speeches  and  documents,  and  where 
the  citizen,  at  an  age  which  is  still  according  to  modem 
ideas  regarded  as  boyhood,  was  already  entrusted  with  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  his  property  and  might  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  formally  addressing  the  pub- 
lic assembly,  not  only  was  great  value  set  all  along  on  the 
fluent  and  polished  use  of  the  mother^tongue,  but  eflbrta 
were  early  made  to  acquire  a  command  of  it  in  the  years 
of  boyhood.  The  Gj:e^k  language  also  was  already  gene- 
rally diffused  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Hannibal.  In  the 
higher  circles  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  which  was  the 
ggneral  medium  of  intercourse  for  ancient  civilization,  had 
liyig  been  a  far  from  uncommon  accomplishment ;  and  now, 
when  the  change  in  the  position  of  Rome  had  so  enormously 
increased  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  the  foreign 
traflic,  such  a  knowledge  was,  if  not  necessary,  yet  in  all 
piobability  of  very  material  importance  to  the  mercK^t  aa 
well  as  tnc  statesman.  By  means  of  the  Italian  slaves  and 
freedmen,  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  were  GriTek  or 
half-Greek  by  birth,  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  knowl- 
edge to  a  certain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  lh< 
population,  especially  in  the  capital.     The  co^nedies  of  this 
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period  indicate  that  even  the  humbler  classes  of  the  ca{ntal 
were  familiar  with  a  sort  of  Latin,  which  could  no  more  be 
properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than 
the  English  of  Sterne  or  the  Geiman  of  Wieland  without  a 
knowledge  of  French.*  Men  of  senatorial  fiimilies,  how* 
ever^  not  only  addressed  a  Greek  audience  in  Greek,  but 
even  published  their  speeches — ^Tiberius  Gracchus  (consul 
in  577  and  591)  so  published  a  speech  which  he 
had  given  at  Rhodes — ^and  in  the  time  of  Han- 
nibal wrote  their  chroni^^  in  Greek,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  in  the  sequel.  Indi- 
viduals went  stUl  farther.  The  Greeks  honoured  Jjaminh 
nus  by  complimentary  demonstrations  in  the  Roman  Ian« 
guage  (p.  293)y  and  he  returned  the  compliment;  the 
^  great  general  of  the  Aeneiades  "  dedicated  his  votive  gifla 
to  the  Greek  gods  after  the  Greek  fashion  in  Greek  di<»- 
tichs.f     Cato  reproached  another  senator  with  the  fact,  that 

*  A  disUnct  set  of  Greek  expresaioDH,  such  as  stnUiodeut^  ma^haera^ 
nofueleruSy  trapezUa^  damstOj  drapeta^  oenopoliuniy  bolut^  malacut,  marut^ 
ffraphiaUy  logvt^  apologus^  techno^  tehema^  foims  quite  a  spedal  feature 
in  the  language  of  PUutus.  Translations  are  seldom  attached,  and 
that  only  in  the  caee  of  words  not  inchided  in  Ihe  cirde  of  ideas  to 
which  those  which  we  have  cited  belong ;  for  instance,  in  the  TVucm- 
UnJhu — in  a  Terse,  however,  that  is  perhaps  a  later  addition  (i  1,  60)— 
we  find  the  explanation :  tpi^ovnau;  e»t  Bapuntia.  Fragments  of  Greek 
also  are  common,  as  in  the  C<uina  (iii.  6,  9) : 

rigdyftard  |io»  nctgixf^Q — Dabo  ftiya  xaxoy,  vi  cpmar. 

Greek  puns  likewise  occur,  as  in  the  Baechides  (240) : 

opU9  €tt  ckryao  Chtysalo, 

Ennius  in  the  same  way  takes  for  granted  that  the  etjroologieal  raeaniog 
of  Alexandros  and  Andromache  is  known  to  the  spectators  (Yarro,  dt 
IhL.  til  82).  Most  characteristic  of  all  are  the  half-Greek  formation^ 
fMli  •M/trrUHhtmf  phgipaHda^  pugilice,  or  in  the  Mim  Oiorumt9  (218); 

iE^  /  0%tteh§mt  hm-dt  atHtU  tie  dtdice  ei  eommoediu  / 
f  One  of  these,  composed  In  the  name  of  Flamininus,  nms  thn» : 

Zfivhq  lit  n{ia^nraXch  yfya^ortq  innoavvoMti 
Kov^o^f  U»  JSnt^ftaq  Twdcii^idcu  ficurJUi^, 

jilmddaq  Titoq  T>f$fu¥  {fnigrator  itfrwrt  M^oy 
'ElUvtfv  rtv^cui  3€9u<riv  ii^vB-igUtv. 
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he  bad  the  effrontery  to  deliver  Greek  re^itaixms  with  th« 
due  modulation  at  Greek  revels. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstanoes  Roman  edoai 
tion  developed  itself.  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  anti 
quitj  was  materially  inferior  to  our  own  times  in  thf 
general  difiusion  of  elementary  attainments.  Even  among 
the  lower  classes  and  plaves  there  was  considerable  knowl* 
edge  of  reading,  writing,  and  counting :  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  steward,  for  instance,  Gato,  following  the  example  of 
Mago,  takes  for  granted  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
Elementary  instruction,  as  well  as  instruclion  in  GredLy 
must  have  been  long  before  this  period  imparted  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  Rome.  But  the  epoch  now  before  ua 
initiated  an  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  communi- 
cate not  merely  an  outward  expertness,  but  a  real  mental 
culture.  Hitherto  a  knowledge  of  Greek  had  conferred  on 
its  possessor  as  little  superiority  in  civil  or  social  life,  as  a 
knowledge  of  French  perhaps  confers  at  the  present  day  in 
a  hamlet  of  German  Switzerland ;  and  the  earliest  writers 
of  Greek  chronicles  probably  held  a  position  among  the 
senators  similar  to  that  of  the  farmer  in  the  fens  of  Hoi- 
stein  who  has  been  a  student  and  in  the  evening,  when  he 
comes  home  from  the  plough,  takes  down  his  Virgil  from 
the  shelf.  A  man  who  assumed  airs  of  greater  importance 
by  reason  of  his  Greek,  was  reckoned  a  ^sid  patriot  and  a 
fool ;  and  certainly  even  in  Cato's  time  one  who  spoke 
Greek  ill  or  not  at  all  might  still  be  a  leading  man  and  be- 
come senator  and  consul.  But  a  change  was  already  taking 
place.  The  interna]  decomposition  of  Italian  nationality 
had  already,  particularly  in  the  aristocracy,  advanced  so  Gkt 
as  to  render  the  substitution  of  a  broader  human  culture  for 
that  nationality  inevitable :  and  the  craving  after  a  mare 
advanced  civilization  was  already  powerfully  stirring  the 
minds  of  men.  Instruction  in  the  Greek  language  as  it 
were  spontaneously  met  this  craving.  The  classical  liten^ 
turo  of  Greece,  the  Iliad  and  still  more  the  Odjrssey,  had  all 
along  formed  the  basis  of  that  instruction  ;  the  overflovring 
treaiures  of  Hellenic  art  and  science  were  already  by  this 
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means  spread  before  the  ej  es  of  the  Italians.  Without  an^ 
outward  revolution,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  the  natural  result  was,  thai  the  empirical 
study  of  the  language  became  converted  into  a  higher  study 
of  the  literature ;  that  the  generjJ  jsulture  connected  with 
such  literary  studies  was  communicated  in  increased  meas- 
ure to  the  scholars ;  and  that  these  availed  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  dive  into  that  Greek  litera- 
ture which  TTjpafc  pmyftrfully  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  age 
—-the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
In  a  similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  study  of  I^j|^.  The  higher  society  of  Rome  began 
to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  exchanging  their  mother-tongue 
for  Greek,  at  least  of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the 
changed  state  of  culture ;  and  for  this  purpose  too  they 
found  themselves  in  every  respect  dependent  on  the  Greeks. 
The  economic  arrangements  of  the  Romans  placed  the  work 
of  elementary  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue— like  every 
other  work  held  in  little  estimation  and  performed  for  hire 
-—chiefly  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  ^"eedmen,  or  §)rejign^is,  or 
in  other  words  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  or  half- 
Greeks  ;  *  which  was  attended  with  the  less  difliculty,  be- 
cause the  Latin  alphabet  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  and  the  two  languages  possessed  a  clogg  and  stalking 
aflmity.  But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter;  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  a  formal  point  of  view 
exercised  a  far  deeper  influence  over  the  study  of  Latin. 
Any  one  who  knows  how  singularly  difficult  it  is  to  find 
suitable  matter  and  suitable  forms  for  the  higher  intellectual 
culture  of  youth,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  set 
aside  the  matter  and  forms  once  found,  will  understand 
how  it  was  that  the  Romans  knew  no  mode  of  supplying 
the  want  of  a  more  advanced  Latin  instruction  except  that 
of  simply  transferring  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which 

*  Soflh,  €,  g^  was  Ohflo,  the  abve  of  Oato  the  Elder,  who  earned 
money  on  his  master's  behalf  as  a  teacher  of  ohilircii  (Plntaroh,  Oti 
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the  study  ot  die  Grreek  language  and  literature  fumithed,  to 
the  study  of  Latin.  In  the  present  day  a  process  entirelj 
analogous  goes  on  under  our  own  eyes  in  the  transfereoot 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  from  the  dead  to  the  litiiig 
languages. 

But  unfortunately  tlie  chief  requisite  for  such  a  trandeiw 
euce  was  wanting.  The  Romans  oould,  no  doubt^  leam  to 
read  and  write  Latin  by  means  of  the  Twelve  Tableo ;  but 
a  Ijatin  culture  presupposed  a  literature,  and  no  such  liters 
ture  existed  in  Rome. 

To  this  want  there  was  added  another.  We  have  already 
The  tta  described  the  multiplication  of  the  amusemenln 

^er  Greek  of  the  Roman  people.  The  stage  had  long  play- 
ed an  important  part  in  these  recreations ;  the 
chariot^races  formed  strictly  the  principal  amusement  in  all 
of  them,  but  these  races  uniformly  took  place  only  on  one, 
viz.,  the  concluding,  day,  while  the  earlier  days  were  sul^ 
stantially  devoted  to  stage-entertainments.  But  for  long 
these  stage-representations  consisted  chiefly  •  of  dances  and 
ju^glfiro!  feats;  the  improvised  cbants.  which  were  pto- 
duced  on  these  occasions,  had  neither  dialogue  nor  plot  (i. 
584).  It  was  only  now  that  the  Romans  looked  around  them 
for  a  real^^dramjL  The  Roman  popular  festiyjjs  were 
throughout  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  whose  talent 
for  amusing  and  for  killing  time  naturally  rendered  them 
the  purveyors  of  pleasure  to  the  Romans.  Now  no  nation- 
al amusement  was  a  greater  favourite  in  Greece,  and  none 
was  more  varied,  than  the  theatre ;  it  oould  not  but  speedily 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  provided  the  Roman  fes- 
tivals and  their  staff  of  assistants.  The  earlier  Roman 
stage-chant  contained  within  it  a  dramatic  germ  capablo 
perhaps  of  development ;  but  to  develop  the  drama  from 
that  germ  required  on  the  part  of  the  poet  and  the  pul^io  a 
genial  power  of  imparting  and  receiving,  such  as  was  not  to 
be  found  among  the  Romans  at  all,  and  least  of  all  at  this 
period ;  and,  had  it  been  possible  to  find  it,  the  impatience 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  amusement  of  the  multitude 
would  hardly  have  allowed  to  the  noble  fruit  peace  mid 
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leisure  to  ripen.  In  this  case  too  there  was  an  outward 
want^  which  the  nation  was  unable  to  satisfy  ;  the  r*.>man« 
desired  a  theatre^  but  the  pieces  were  wanting. 

On  these  elements  Roman  literature  was  \  ised ;  and  it« 
BiM  of  11  defective  character  was  from  the  first  and  ncces- 
^^n  aarily  the  result  of  such  an  origin.     All  real  art 

has  its  root  in  individual  freedom  and  a  cheerful 
-Enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  germs  of  such  an  art  were  not 
vt anting  in  Italy  ;  but,  when  Roman  life  substituted  .or 
freedom  and  joyousness  the  sense  of  public  o^lig^tlon  and 
the  consciousness  of  djUy,  art  was  arrested  and,  instead  of 
growing,  necessarily  £ined_aw%y.  The  culminating  point 
of  Roman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  literft* 
ture.  It  was  not  till  Roman  nationality  began  to  gjve  way 
and  Hellenioo-cosraopolite  tendencies  began  to  prevail,  that 
literature  made  its  appearance  at  Rome  in  their  train.  Ac- 
cordingly from  the  beginning,  and  by  stringent  internal 
necessity,  it  took  its  stand  on  Greek  ground  and  in  broad 
M^tagonispi  to  the  distinctively  Roman  national  spirit. 
Roman  poetry  in  particular  had  its  immediate  origin  not  in 
the  inward  impulse  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  outward  demands 
of  the  school,  which  needed  Latin  manuals,  and  of  the 
gtag^y  which  needed  Latin  dramas.  Now  both  institutions 
— the  school  and  the  stage— were  thoroughly  anti-Roman 
and  revolutionary.  The  gaping  and  staring  idleness  of  the 
theatre  was  utterly  oflfensive  to  the  sober  earnestness  and 
the  spirit  of  activity  which  animated  the  Romans  of  the 
olden  type ;  and — inasmuch  as  it  was  the  deepest  and 
noblest  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth,  that  within  the  circle  of  Roman  burgesses  there 
should  be  neither  master  nor  slave,  neither  millionnaire  nor 
beggar,  but  that  above  all  a  like  faith  and  a  like  culture 
should  signalize  all  Romans— the  school  and  the  necessarily 
exclusive  school-culture  were  £ir  more  dangerous  still,  and 
were  in  fact  ytterly  destructive  of  the  sense  of  equality. 
The  school  and  the  theatre  became  the  most  effective  levers 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age^  and  all  the  mort 
M  that  they  used  the  Latin  tongve.     Men  might  perhaps 
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ipeak  and  writ«  Greek  and  yet  not  oeaee  lo  \b  Boomw; 

but  in  this  case  they  were  in  the  habit  of  gpftrtp^  in  the 
Roman  language,  while  the  whcle  inward  being  aiid  |ifr 
were  Greek.  It  is  not  one  of  the  moat  pLeaaing,  but  ft  ia 
one  of  the  most  rgiparkabje  and  in  a  historical  point  >f 
riew  most  instructive,  &cts  in  this  brilliant  era  of  Roman 
conservatism,  that  during  its  course  Hellenism  struck  root 
in  the  whole  jiej$}  of  intellect  not  immediately  political, 
and  that  the  schooba^tfir  and  the  mol/r^  de  plaU^r  of  tha 
great  public  in  dose  alliance  cieated  a  Roman  lit^fature. 
In  the  v^jy„^r1iftat  Roman  author  the  later  deyeiop* 

ment  appears,  as  it  were,  in  embryo.  The 
dionioufl.        Greek  Andronikos  (born  before  482,  and  liyed 

till  after  547),  afterwards  as  a  Roman  burgeas 
called  Lucius  *  Livius  Andronicus,  came  to  Rome  at  an 

early  age  in  482  among  the  other  captiTca  taken 

at  Tarentum  (i.  525)  and  passed  into  the  poasea- 
sion  of  the  conqueror  of  Sena  (p.  211)  Marcus  Livius  Sali- 

nator  (consul  535,  547).     He  was  employed  as 

a  slave,  partly  in  acting  and  copying  texte,  part- 
ly in  giving  iQstruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
which  he  taught  both  to  the  children  of  his  master  and  to 
other  boys  of  wealthy  parents  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  way  that  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  freedom,  and  even  the  authorities,  who  not 
unfrequently  availed  themselves  of  his  services— commia- 
aioning  him,  for  instance,  to  prepare  a  thanksgiving-chant 

after  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  the  Hannibalio 

SC7 

war  in  547^-out  of  regard  for  him  conceded  to 
the  guild  of  poets  and  actors  a  place  for  their  common  wor» 
ahij)  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Aventine.  Hii 
authorship  arose  out  of  his  double^occupation.  As  school- 
master he  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  in  order  that 
the  Latin  text  might  form  the  basis  of  his  Latin,  as  thf 
Greek  text  was  the  basis  of  his  Greek,  instruction ;  and 

*  The  later  rule,  by  which  the  freedman  Deoeasarily  bore  the 
mfmm  of  hie  patron,  was  not  yet  applied  in  republican  Rome. 
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this  earliest  of  Roman  school-books  maintained  its  place  in 
education  for  centuri^.  As  an  actor,  he  not  only  like 
every  other  wrote  th^  texts  themselves  for  his  own  use,  but 
he  also  published  them  as  books,  that  «i,  he  read  them  ia 
public  and  diffused  them  by  copies.  What  was  still  mof<r 
important,  he  substituted  the  Greek^  drama  for  the  old 
essentially  lyrical  stage  poetry.  It  was  in  h\A^\ 
a  year  afler  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  that 
the  first  j)lay  was  exhibited  on  Uie  Roman  stage.  This 
creation  of  an  epos,  a  tragedy,  and  a  comedy  in  the  Ronum 
language,  and  that  by  a  man  who  was  more  Roman  than 
Greek,  was  historically  a  remarkable  event ;  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  his  labours  as  having  any  artistic  value.  They 
make  no  sort  of  claim  to  originality ;  viewed  as  transla* 
tions,  they  are  characterized  by  a  barbarism  which  is  all  the 
more  conspicuous,  that  his  poetry  does  not  naively  display 
its  own  native  simplicity,  but  pedantically  labours  to  imi- 
tate the  high  artistic  culture  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  wide  deviations  from  the  original  are  due  not  to  the 
freedom,  but  to  the  rudeness  of  the  imitation ;  the  treat- 
ment is  sometimes  insipid,  sometimes  turgidy  the  language 
harsh  and  ^lunt.*     We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  tli» 

*  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Li^ius  presented  the  line— 

Qwtm  ego  nifrendem  altU  Ideteam  immu^Siu  opem. 

The  Terses  of  Homer  (Odfyttey,  zii.  16): 

ovd*  a^a  Ki^nriv 
il  *j4ldtv  iX&6m^  tX^&Oftir,  aiUa  fidX  iud 

aTror  ucU  *gia  noXXa  xoti  at&ona  otvov  igv&^iv* 

are  thus  hiterpreted : 

Tdpper  eiti  ad  a^<iu— «intmu<  Oireas 
Simul  du<ma  coram  (?) — -pdriant  ad  fidvii, 
Milia  dlia  in  iadem-^tuerimiintur. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  not  bo  much  the  barbarifmn  m  the 
thom;htle6Bie88  of  the  translator,  who.  iustoad  of  sending  CHroe  !• 
Ulysses,  sends  Ulysses  to  Circe.  Another  still  m  >re  ridiculous  mistake 
k  the  translatioD  of  Moiohityv  tdmua  (Odyss.  xf .  878)  by  hiti  (Festus 
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statement  of  the  old  critics  of  art,  that,  apart  from  th« 
conipulsory  perusal  in  school,  none  of  the  poems  of  Livius 
were  taken  up  a  second  time.  Yet  these  labours  were  in 
various  respects  models  for  succeeding  times.  They  formed 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  translation-literature,  u.d 
oaturalized  the  Greek  i]9£tr$t8  in  Latium.  The  reason  wlij 
these  were  adopted  only  in  the  dramas,  while  the  Odyssey 
of  Livius  was  written  in  the  national  Saturnian  measure, 
evidently  was  that  the  iambuses  and  trochees  of  tragedy  i 
and  comedy  far  more^ easily  admitted  of  imitation  in  Latin 
than  the  epic  dictyls. 

But  this  preHminary  stage  of  literary  development  was 
soon  passed.  The  epics  and  dramas  of  Livius  were  regard- 
ed by  posterity,  and  undoubtedly  with  perfect  justice,  aa 
resembling  the  rigid  statues  of  Daedalus  destitute  of  emo- 
tion or  expression — cimosities  rather  than  works  of  art. 
But  in  the  following  generation,  now  that  the  foundations 
were  once  laid,  Siere  arose  a  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  art ; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  even  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  to  trace  this  poetical  growth. 

Both  as  respects  extent  of  production  and  influence  over 
Drama.  ^^^  publlc,  the  drama  stood  at  the  head  of  the 

fheatre.  poetry  thus  developed  in  Rome.     In  antiquity 

there  was  no  permanent  theatre  with  fixed  charges  for  ad- 
mission ;  in  Greece  as  in  Rome  diamas  made  their  appear- 
ance only  as  an  element  in  the  annually  recurring  or  extra- 
ordinary amusements  of  the  citizens.  Among  the  meas- 
ures by  which  the  government  counteracted  or  imagined 
that  they  counteracted  that  extension  of  the  popular  festi- 
vals which  they  justly  regarded  with  anxiety,  they  refused 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  sione  building  for  a  theatre.* 

EjK  V.  affoUim^  p.  11^  Wilier).  Such  traits  are  not  in  a  historical  point 
of  ?i(  17  matters  of  indifference;  we  recognize  in  them  the  level  of  _intd« 
tootoal  culture  wliich  marked  these  earliest  Roman  verse-making  Bohool- 
masters,  and  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  that,  altliough  ADdronicui 
was  born  io  Tnrentum,  Greek  cannot  have  been  properly  bis  mothe^ 
tongue. 

*  Bach  a  building  was,  no  doubt,  conBtrucWi  for  the  ApollinarUt 
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Instead  of  this  there  was  erected  for  iach  festival  a  scaffold* 
ing  of  boards  with  a  stag^  for  the  actoit,  {jpro9C(uniumy  ptU* 
fntum)  and  a  decorated  bftclsgrfilinil  (sciuna) ;  and  a  sgmi 
circle  in  front  of  it  was  staked  off  the  space  for  thn  speota* 
tors  {cavea),  which  was  merely  sloped  without  steps  or 
•eats,  so  that,  if  the  spectators  had  not  chairs  brought  along 
with  them,  they  squatted,  reclined,  or  stood.*  The  women 
were  probably  separated  at  an  early  period,  and  were  re- 
stricted to  the  iipper  and  ^orst  places;  otherwise  there 
was  no  distinction  of  places  in  law  till  560,  afler 
which,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  380),  the  low- 
est  and  best  positions  were  reserved  for  the  senators. 

The  audience  was  anything  but  gfinte^K  The  bettei 
classes,  it  is  true,  did  not  keep  aloof  from  the 
general  recreations  of  the  people ;  the  fathers 
of  the  city  seem  even  to  have  been  bound  ibr  decorum's 
sake  to  appear  on  these  occasions.  But  the  very  nature  of 
a  burgess  festival  implied  that,  while  slaves  and  probably 
foreigners  also  were  excluded,  admittance  free  of  charge 
was  given  to  ev^ry  burgess  with  hb  yri&  and  ^jjdren ;  f 
and  accordingly  the  body  of  spectators  caimot  have  differed 
much  from  what  one  sees  in  the  present  day  at  public  fire- 

games  in  the  FUminiaD  circus  in  575  (Lit.  xI.  61 ;  Becker, 
2hp,  p.  606);   but  it  was  probably  soon  afterwards  pulled 
down  again  (Tertull.  de  Speet.  10). 

*  In  699  there  were  still  no  seatu  in  the  theatre  (Ritschl.  Patwg.  L 
p.  xviii  XX.  214;  comp.  Ribbeck,  Trag,  p.  286);  but,  as  not 
only  the  authors  of  the  Plautine  prologues,  but  Plautus  him* 
self  on  various  occasioos,  make  allusions  to  a  sitting  audience  (Mu, 
QUt.  82,  88 ;  Avlul  iv.  9,  6 ;  TrueuL  ap.  Jin,  :  Epid,  ap  fin.)^  niosl 
of  the  spectators  must  have  brought  stools  with  them  or  nave  seated 
fhez:i»3lve8  on  the  ground. 

f  Women  and  children  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  admitted  U. 
the  Romat*  theatre  (YhI.  H»x.  vi.  8,  12 ;  PluUroh,  Qtuxsat.  Rom.  U  ; 
Cicero,  df  Bar.  Rexp.  12,24;  Yitruv.v.  8,  1;  Sueton  us,  Au(:  44,  &c.), 
b^:  Maves  were  dejure  excluded  (Cicero,  €U  Har.  Retp.  12,  26;  Ritschl^ 
Parerg.  i.  p.  xix.  228),  and  the  same  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case 
with  foreigners,  excepting  of  course  the  guests  of  tl  e  community,  who 
took  their  places  among  or  by  the  side  of  the  senators  (Vairo,  t.  15ft* 
/ttttin.  xliii.  »,  10;  Sueton.  Attff.  44) 
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works  oud  gnUiB  exhibitions.  Naturallj,  therefore^  the 
proceedings  were  not  of  the  most  orderly  character ;  chil* 
dren  cried,  women  talked  and  shrieked,  now  and  then  a 
wench  prepared  to  make  her  way  to  the  stage ;  Uie  attend- 
ants whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order  haid  on  these  feativals 
anything  but  a  holiday,  and  found  frequent  occasion  tc  ooo* 
fiaoate  a  mantle  or  to  ply  the  rod. 

The  introduction  of  the  Greek  drama  increased  the  d» 
mands  on  the  dramatic  staff,  and  there  seems  to  have  beeo 
DO  redundance  in  the  supply  of  capable  actors :  on  one  occa* 
sion  for  want  of  actors  a  piece  of  Naevius  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  amateurs.  But  this  produced  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  artist ;  the  poet  or,  as  he  was  at  this  time 
called,  the  **  writer,"  the  actor,  and  the  composer  not  only 
belonged  still,  as  formerly,  to  the  despised  cbg  of  labour- 
ers for  hire  (p.  456),  but  were  still,  as  formerly,  placed  in 
the  most  marked  way  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and 
subjected  to  police  maltreatment  (i.  585).  Of  course  all 
reputable  persons  kept  aloof  from  such  an  occupation. 
The  manager  of  the  company  (dominus  gregu^  facHonu^ 
also  choragus)y  who  was  ordinarily  also  the  chief  actor,  was 
generally  a  freednian,  and  its  members  were  ordinarily  his 
slaves ;  the  composers,  whose  names  have  reached  us,  were 
all  of  them  non-free.  The  remuneration  was  not  merely 
small — a  honorarium  of  8,000  sesterces  (£80)  given  to  a 
dramatist  is  described  shortly  after  the  close  of  this  period 
as  unusually  high — but  was,  moreover,  only  paid  by  the 
magistrates  providing  the  festival,  if  the  piece  was  not  a 
f^lure.  With  the  payment  the  matter  ended  ;  dramatio 
competitions  and  honorary  prizes,  such  as  took  place  iD 
Attica,  were  not  yet  heard  of  in  Rome — the  Romans  al 
this  time  appear  to  have  simply  applauded  or  hissed  as  we 
now  do,  and  to  have  brought  forward  only  a  sjngie,  piece 
for  exhibition  each  day.*     Under  such  circumstances,  where 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  prologues  of  Plautua  (Ooi. 
17;  Amph.  C5)  that  there  was  a  distribution  of  prizes  (Ritschl,  Partrg, 
\.  229) ;  even  the  passage  Triru  706,  may  very  well  belong  to  the  Greek 
Dri^iial,  not  to  the  translator ;  and  the  total  silence  of  the  didasfofia* 
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art  urent  for  days'  wages  and  the  aitist  instead  of  receiving 
due  honour  was  subjected  tc  disgrace,  the  neur  national 
theatre  of  the  Romans  could  exhibit  no  original  or  at  all 
aitistic  development ;  and,  while  the  noble  rivalry  of  the 
noblest  Athenians  had  called  into  life  the  Attic  drama^  the 
Roman  drama  taken  as  a  whole  could  be  nothing  but  i 
spoiled  copy  of  its  predecessor,  in  which  the  only  wonder 
is  that  it  has  been  able  to  display  so  much  grace  and  n'li'va 
tlie  details. 

In  the  dramatic  world  comedy  greatly  preponderated 
^^  over  tragedy  :  the  spectators  knit  their  brows, 

when  instead  of  the  expected  comedy  a  tragedy 
began.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  this  period  exhibits 
poets  who  devoted  themselves  specially  to  comedy,  such  as 
Plautus  and  Caeoilius,  it  presents  none  who  cultivated 
tragedy  alone ;  and  among  the  dramas  of  this  epoch  known 
to  us  by  name  there  occur  three  comedies  for  one  tragedy. 
Of  course  the  Roman  comic  poets,  or  rather  translators, 
laid  hands  in  the  first  instance  on  the  pieces  which  had  poe« 
session  of  the  Qgllenic  stage  at  the  time ;  and  thus  they 
found  themselves  exclusively  *  confined  to  the  range  of  the 

and  prologues,  as  well  as  of  all  tradition,  on  the  point  of  prize  ai^udi 
cations  and  prizes  is  decisiye. 

That  only  one  piece  was  produced  each  day  we  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  the  spectators  come  from  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece 
(Pom.  10),  and  return  home  after  its  dose  (Ejpid.  Pteud,  Bud.  SUeh, 
True.  ap.fin.).  They  went,  as  these  passages  show,  to  the  theatre  after 
the  second  breakfast,  and  were  at  home  again  for  the  midday  meal ;  the 
performance  thus  lasted,  according  to  our  reckoning,  from  about  nooB 
till  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  a  piece  of  Plautus,  with  music  in  the  in* 
tervals  between  the  acts,  would  probably  occupy  nearly  that  length  of 
time  (comp.  Horat  Ep.  ii.  1, 189;.  The  passage  in  which  Taoitiic  (Arm. 
xir.  20)  makes  the  spectators  spend  **  whole  days  '*  in  the  theatre  refoa 
to  the  state  of  matters  at  a  later  period. 

*  The  scanty  use  made  of  what  is  called  thf  mid  Ue  Attic  comedy 
does  not  require  notice  in  a  historical  point  of  vtew,  smce  it  was  noth* 
Ing  but  the  McDundrian  comedy  in  a  less  developed  form.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  employment  of  the  older  comedy.  The  Roman  trngi- 
comedy— «fter  the  type  of  the  Amphitruo  o^  Plautus — was  no  doubt 
•tyled  by  the  Roman  literary  historic h^  fahnfa  Rhinthonica ;  but  the 
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newei  Attic  corned)',  and  chiefly  to  its  best-known  po^ 
t6o.»SL  Phjlemun  of  Soli  in  Cilida  (394  T-492)  and  1$^ 

••*"»*.  gander   of   Athens   (412-462).      This  ooniedj 

came  t>  be  of  so  great  importance  as  regards  the  develop 
ment  not  only  of  Roman  Ijtei^tiu:^,  but  even  of  the  nalioii 
«t  largo,  that  history  has  reason  to  pause  and  consider  it. 

The  pieces  are  of  tiresome  monotony.  Aimoat  withool 
di.ATuMT  exception  the  plot  turns  on  helping  a  young 
Jftikj****^"  man,  at  the  expense  either  of  his  father  or  of 
iMMdy.  some  leno,  to  obtain  possession  of  a  sweetheart 

of  undoubted  charms  and  of  very  doubtful  morals.  The 
path  to  success  in  love  regularly  lies  through  some  sort  of 
pecuniary  fraud ;  and  the  crafty  servant,  who  provides  the 
needful  sum  and  performs  the  requisite  swindling  while  the 
lover  is  mourning  over  his  amatory  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses, is  the  real  mainspring  of  the  piece.  There  is  no 
want  of  befitting  reflections  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
love,  of  tearful  parting-scenes,  of  lovers  who  in  the  anguish 
of  their  hearts  threaten  to  do  themselves  a  mischief;  love 
or  rather  amorous  intrigiie  was,  as  the  old  critics  of  art  say, 
the  very  Ij/^^breath  of  the  Menandrian  poetry.  Marriage 
forms,  at  least  with  Menander,  the  ineyitable  finale ;  on 
which  occasion,  for  the  greater  edification  and  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators,  the  virtue  of  the  heroine  usually  comes 
forth  almost  if  not  wholly  untarnished,  and  the  heroine  her- 
self proves  to  be  the  lost  daughter  of  some  rich  man  and 
so  in  every  respect  an  eligible  match.  Along  with  these 
love-pieces  we  find  others  of  a  pathetic  kind.  Among  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  for  instance,  the  Rudens  turns  on  a 
shipwreck  and  the  right  of  asylum ;  while  the  TrinumTnm 
and  the  Captivi  contain  no  amatory  intrigue,  but  depict  the 
generous  de\^otedness  of  the  friend  to  his  friend  and  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.  Persons  and  situations  recur  down  to 
the  very  details  like  patterns  on  a  carpet ;  we  never  get  rid 

newer  Attic  comedians  also  composed  such  parodies,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
we  why  the  Romans  should  have  resorttrd  for  their  translations  to 
Rhinthoa  and  the  older  writers  rather  than  to  those  who  were  Dearor 
(O  their  ow&  times. 
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of  the  asides  of  unseen  listeners,  of  knociiing  at  the  house- 
doors,  and  of  slaves  scouring  the  streets  on  some  errand  or 
other.  The  standing  masks,  of  which  there  was  a  certain 
fixed  number — e.  ^.,  eight  masks  for  old  men,  and  seven  for 
servants — from  which  alone  in  ordinary  cases  at  least  the 
poet  had  to  make  his  choice,  further  favoured  a  stock-model 
treatment.  Such  a  comedy  almost  of  necessity  rejected  the 
lyrical  element  in  the  older  comedy — the  chorus — ^and  con- 
fined itself  from  the  first  to  conversation,  or  at  most  redtap 
tion ;  it  was  devoid  not  of  the  ||oliti<^l  element  only,  but 
of  all  true  pa^ion  and  of  all  poetical  elevation.  The  piecea 
judiciously  made  no  pretension  to  any  grand  or  really 
poetical  effect ;  their  charm  resided  primarily  in  furnishing 
occupation  for  the  intellect,  not  only  through  their  subject- 
matter — in  which  respect  the  newer  comedy  was  distin- 
guished from  the  old  as  much  by  the  greater  intrinsic 
emptiness  as  by  the  greater  outward  complication  of  the 
plot — but  more  especially  through  their  execution  in  detail, 
in  which  the  point  and  polish  of  the  dialogue  more  particu- 
larly formed  the  triumph  of  the  poet  and  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  Complications  and  confusions  of  one  person  with 
another,  which  very  readily  allowed  scope  for  extravagant, 
oflen  licentious,  practical  jokes— as  in  the  Ceuina,  which 
winds  up  with  the  retiring  of  the  two  bridegrooms  and  of 
the  soldier  dressed  up  as  bride  in  the  genuine  Falstaffian 
style — jests,  drolleries,  and  riddles,  which  in  fiict  for  want 
of  real  conversation  furnished  the  sJaple^aterials  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  Attic  table  of  the  period,  fill  up  a  large 
portion  of  these  comedies.  The  authors  of  them  wrote  not 
like  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  for  a  great  nation,  but  rather 
for  a  cul ti vated  society  which,  like  other  circles  whose  inge- 
nuity finds  no  more  fitting  field  for  its  exercise,  spent  its 
time  in  guessing  riddles  and  playing  at  charades,  lliey 
give  us,  therefore,  no  picture  of  their  times ;  of  the  great 
historical  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  age  no  trace 
appears  in  these  comedies,  and  we  need  to  recall,  in  order 
to  realize,  the  fact  that  Philemon  and  Menander  were  really 
oontempoitri^s  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  But  they  give 
Vol.  n— 32 
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us  a  picture  equally  elegant  and  ^uthful,  of  that  refined 
AttiojBociety  beyond  the  cirdes  of  which  contiedy  nevei 
travels.  Even  in  the  dim  Latin  copj,  through  which  we . 
chiefly  know  it,  the  grace  of  the  original  is  not  wholly  ob- 
literated ;  and  more  especially  in  the  pieces  which  arc  imi- 
tated from  Menander,  the  most  taler  :ed  of  these  poets,  the 
life  which  the  poet  beheld  and  shared  is  delicately  reflected 
not  so  much  in  its  aberrations  and  distortions  as  in  its 
amiable  every-day  course.  The  friendly  domestic  relati<His 
between  fitthei  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
servant,  with  their  love-afl&irs  and  other  little  interesting 
incidents,  are  portrayed  with  so  broad  a  truthfulness,  that 
even  now  they  do  not  miss  their  effect :  the  servants'  feast, 
for  instance,  with  which  the  Stichus  concludes  is,  in  the  cir- 
cumscribed character  of  its  relations  and  the  harmony  of 
the  two  lovers  and  the  one  sweetheart,  of  unsurpassed 
gracefulness  in  its  kind.  The  elegant  grisettes,  who  make 
their  appearance  perfumed  and  adom^,  with  their  hair 
feshionably  dressed  and  in  variegated,  gold-embroidered, 
sweeping  robes,  or  even  perform  their  toilette  on  the  stage, 
arc  very  effective.  In  their  train  come  the  p^QCur^ses, 
sometimes  of  the  most  vulgar  sort,  such  as  one  who  appears 
in  the  CurcuHo,  sometimes  duennas  like  Goethe's  old  Baiv 
bara,  such  as  Scapha  in  the  Moztellaria ;  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  brothers  and  comrades  ready  with  their  help. 
There  is  great  abundance  and  variety  of  parts  representing 
the  old :  there  appear  in  turn  the  austere  and  avaricious, 
the  fond  and  tender-hearted,  and  the  indulgent  accommo- 
dating, papas,  the  amorous  old  man,  the  easy  old  bachelor, 
the  jealous  aged  matron  with  her  old  maid-servant  who 
takes  part  with  her  mistress  against  her  master ;  whereas 
the  young  men's  parts  are  less  prominent,  and  neither  the 
first  lover,  nor  the  virtuous  model  son  who  here  and  there 
occurs,  claim  any  great  significance.  The  servant' world— 
the  crafly  valet,  the  stern  house-steward,  the  old  vigilant 
tutor,  the  rural  slave  redolent  of  garlic,  the  impertinent 
page— forms  a  transition  to  the  very  numerous  professional 
characters.     A  standing  figure  among  these  is  the  jestet 
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{paratiiua)  who,  in  return  for  permission  to  feast  at  tiie 
table  of  the  rich,  has  to  entertain  the  guests  with  drolleries 
and  charades,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  to  submit  to 
have  the  potsherds  flung  at  his  head*  This  was  at  thai 
time  a  formal  trade  in  Athens ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  mer« 
poetical  fiction  which  represents  such  a  parasite  as  expressly 
preparing  himself  for  his  work  by  means  of  his  books  of 
witticisms  and  anecdotes.  Favourite  characters,  moreover, 
are  those  of  the  cook,  who  understands  not  only  how  to 
bully  in  an  unrivalled  style,  but  also  how  to  piifbr  like  a 
professional  thief;  the  shameless  lenOy  complacently  con- 
fessing to  the  practice  of  every  vice,  of  whom  Ballio  in  the 
Pseudolus  is  a  model  specimen ;  the  military  braggadocio, 
in  whom  we  trace  a  very  distinct  embodiment  of  the  free- 
lance habits  that  prevailed  under  Alexander's  successors ; 
the  professional  sharper  or  sycophant,  the  stingy  money- 
changer, the  solemnly  silly  physician,  the  priest,  mariner, 
fisherman,  and  the  like.  To  these  fall  to  be  added,  lastly, 
the  parts  delineative  of  character  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
the  superstitious  man  of  Menander  and  the  miser  in  the 
Aulularia  of  Plautus.  The  national-Hellenic  poetry  has 
preserved,  even  in  this  its  last  creation,  its  indestructible 
plastic  vigour ;  but  the  delineation  of  character  is  here 
copied  from  without  rather  than  reproduced  from  inward 
experience,  and  the  more  so,  the  more  the  task  approaches 
to  the  really  poetical.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that, 
in  the  parts  illustrative  of  character  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  the  psychological  truth  is  for  the  most  part  repre* 
sented  by  its  logical  embodiment ;  the  miser  here  collects 
the  parings  of  his  nails  and  laments  the  tears  which  be 
sheds  as  a  waste  of  water.  But  the  blame  of  this  want  of 
depth  in  the  portraying  of  character,  and  generally  of  the 
whole  poetical  and  moral  hoUowness  of  this  newer  comedy, 
lay  less  with  the  comic  writers  than  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Everything  distinctively  Greek  was  expiring :  fatb* 
erland,  national  faith,  domestic  life,  all  nobleness  of  acUon 
and  sentiment  were  gone ;  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
were  inwardly  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remained  to  th* 
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Athenian  save  the  s^ool,  the  fidb-market,  and  the  iMrqthel 
It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  aivi  hardly  a  matter  of  blame 
that  poetry,  which  is  destined  to  shed  a  glory  over  hnmaa 
existence,  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  such  a  life  than 
the  Menandrian  comedy  presents  to  us.  It  b  at  the  same 
tim^  yery  remarkable  that  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
rlierever  it  was  able  to  turn  away  in  some  degree  from 
the  corrupt  Attic  life  without  (ailing  into  schoolboy  imita- 
tion, immediately  gathers  strength  and  freshness  from  the 
ideal.  In  the  only  remnant  of  the  mock-heroic  comedy  of 
this  period — the  Amphitrvo  of  Plaatua — there  breathea 
throughout  a  purer  and  more  poetical  air  than  in  all  the 
other  remains  of  the  contemporary  stage.  The  good- 
natured  gods  treated  with  gentle  irony,  the  noble  formb 
from  the  heroic  world,  and  the  ludicrously  cowardly  slaves 
present  the  most  wonderful  mutual  contrasts;  and,  after 
the  comical  course  of  the  plot,  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the 
gods  amidst  thunder  and  lightning  forms  an  almost  grand 
concluding  effect  But  this  task  of  turning  the  myths  into 
irony  was  innocent  and  poetical,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  comedy  depicting  the  Attic  life  of  the  period. 
No  special  accusation  may  be  brought  from  a  historico- 
moral  point  of  view  against  poets  in  general,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  made  matter  of  individual  reproach  to  the  particular 
poet  that  he  occupies  the  level  of  his  epoch  :  comedy  was 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  corruption  that  prevailed 
in  the  national  life.  But  /it  is  necessary,  more  especially 
with  a  view  to  estimate  correctlv  the  influence  of  these 
comedies  on  the  life  of  the  Roman  people,  to  point  out  the 
abyss  which  yawned  beneath  all  that  polish  and  elegance. 
The  coarsenesses  and  obscenities,  which  Menander  indeed 
in  some  measure  avoided,  but  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in 
the  other  poets,  are  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  Featuns  fn* 
worse  are,  the  dreadful  aspect  of  life  as  a  desert  in  which 
the  only  oases  are  lovemaking  and  intoxication  ;  the  fear- 
fully prosaic  monotony,  in  which  anything  resembling 
enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  sharpers  whose 
beads  have  been  turned  by  their  own  swindling,  and  whr 
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prosecute  the  trade  of  cheating  with  some  sort  of  zeal ;  and 
above  all  that  immoral  morality,  with  which  the  pieces  of 
Menander  in  particular  are  garnished.  Vice  is  chastised, 
virtue  is  rewarded,  and  any  peccadilloes  are  covered  by  coik 
version  at  or  after  marriage.  There  are  pieces,  such  as  th# 
Trinummtia  of  Plautus  and  several  of  Terence,  in  which  all 
the  characters  down  to  the  slaves  possess  some  admixture 
of  virtue ;  all  swarm  with  honest  men  who  allow  deception 
on  their  behalf  with  maidenly  virtoe  wherever  possible, 
with  lovers  equally  &vottred  and  making  love  in  company ; 
moral  commonplaces  and  well-turned  ethical  maxims 
abound.  A  finale  of  reconciliation  such  as  that  of  the 
BaeehideSy  where  the  swindling  sons  and  the  swindled  fath- 
ers by  way  of  a  good  conclusion  all  go  to  carouse  together 
in  the  brothel,  presents  a  corruption  of  morals  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Kotzebue. 

Such  were  the  foundations,  and  such  the  elements  which 
funaan  shaped  the  growth,  of  Roman  comedy.    Origi- 

""""•^y'  nality  was  in  its  case  excluded  not  merely  by 

want  of  aesthetic  freedom,  but  still  more  directly,  it  is 
lisHeUen-  probable,  by  virtue  of  its  liability  to  police  con- 
jl^^r^l^i^  trol.  Among  the  considerable  number  of  Latin 
of  file  Uw.  comedies  of  this  sort  which  are  known  to  us, 
there  is  not  one  that  did  not  announce  itself  as  an  imitation 
of  a  definite  Greek  model ;  the  title  was  only  complete 
when  the  names  of  the  Greek  piece  and  of  its  author  were 
also  given,  and  if^  as  occasionally  happened,  the  ^^  novelty  ** 
of  a  piece  was  disputed,  the  point  in  dispute  was  merely 
whether  it  had  been  previously  translated.  Comedy  laid 
the  scene  of  its  plot  abroad  not  only  frequently,  but  regu* 
larly  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  ;  and  the  special 
name  of  that  form  of  art  {/abula  palliata)  was  derived 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  scene  was  laid  out  of  Ilome,  usually 
in  Athens,  and  that  the  drmrnoHt  persanae  were  Greeks  or 
at  any  rate  not  Romans.  The  foreign  costume  is  strictly 
carried  out  even  in  detail,  especially  iu  those  things  in  which 
the  imcultivated  Roman  was  distinctly  sensible  of  the  con- 
insu    Thus  the  names  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  are 
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avoided,  and,  where  they  are  referred  to,  the>  2ire  called  in 
good  Greek  ^*  foreigners  "  (barbari)  ;  in  like  manner  among 
the  appellations  of  moneys  and  coins  that  so  frequently 
occur  there  does  not  once  appear  a  Roman  coin.  We  form 
a  strange  idea  of  men  of  so  great  and  so  versatile  talent  at 
Naevius  and  Plautus,  if  we  refer  sudi  caprices  to  their  fiiee 
choice:  this  strange  and  clumsy  outlandish  aspect  of  the 
Roman  comedy  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  causes  very 
diflTerent  from  aesthetic  considerations.  The  transference 
of  such  a  state  of  social  matters  as  is  uniformly  delineated 
in  the  new  Attic  comedy  to  the  Rome  of  the  Hannibalic 
period  would  have  been  a  direct  outrage  on  its  civil  order 
and  morality.  But,  as  the  dramatic  spectacles  at  this  period 
were  regularly  given  by  the  aediles  and  praetors  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  senate,  and  even  eitraordinary 
festivals,  funeral  games  for  instance,  could  not  take  place 
without  permission  of  the  government ;  and  as  the  Roman 
police,  moreover,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  cere- 
mony in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  dealing  with  comedies ; 
the  reason  is  self-evident  why  this  comedy,  even  after  it  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Roman  national  amusements,  still 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  a  Roman  on  the  stage, 
and  remained  as  it  were  relegated  to  foreign  lands. 

The  compilers  were  still    more  decidedly    prohibited 
Poiitioai         from  naming  any  living  person  in  terms  either 

tious  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  Plautine  and  post-Plautine  comedy, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  matter  for  a  single  action 
of  damages.  In  like  manner — ^if  we  leave  out  of  view 
■ome  wholly  harmless  jests — we  meet  hardly  any  trace  of 
Invectives  levellexl  at  communities  (invectives  which,  owing 
to  the  lively  municipal  spirit  of  the  Italians,  would  have 
been  specially  dangerous),*  except  the  significant  scoff  at  the 

•  BaecK,  24 ;  Trin.  609  ;  True,  ill  2,  28.  Naevitm  dao,  who  hi  fact 
wtB  generally  less  scrupulous,  ridicules  the  Praenestines  and  Lannyini 
ICom,  21,  Jiihb.),    There  are  indications  more  than  once  of  a  eertail 
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unfortundte  Capuans  and  Atellans  (p.  227)  and,  \%hsX  \t 
remarkable,  various  sarcasms  on  the  arrogance  and  the  bad 
Latin  of  the  Praenestines.  In  general  no  references  to  the 
events  or  circumstances  of  the  present  occur  in  the  pieces 
of  Plautus.  The  only  exceptions  are,  good  wishes  for  the 
progress  of  the  war  *  or  for  peacefiil  times ;  general  sallieii 
directed  against  usurious  dealings  in  grain  or  money,  against 
extravagance,  against  bribery  by  candidates,  against  the 
frequency  of  triumphs,  against  those  who  made  a  trade  of 
collecting  forfeited  fines,  against  &rmers  of  the  revenue 
distraining  for  payment,  against  the  dear  prices  of  the  oil- 
dealers  ;  and  once— in  the  Curculio — a  more  lengthened 
diatribe  as  to  the  doings  in  the  Roman  market,  resembling 
the  parabaseg  of  the  older  Attic  comedy,  and  but  little 
likely  to  cause  offence  (p.  486).  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
such  patriotic  endeavours,  which  from  a  police  point  of 
view  were  entirely  in  order,  the  poet  interrupts  himself; 

Sed  iumne  ego  shdtuty  qui  rem  euro  pubUcam 
Ubi  9unt  moffiatraiue^  quae  eware  oporteatf 

and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  comedy 
politically  tamer  than  the  comedy  of  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century.f     The  oldest  Roman  comic  writer  of  note,  Gnaeus 

yariance  between  the  PraenettiDes  and  Romans  (Liv.  xxiiL  20,  zliL  1) ; 
and  the  executions  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  (i.  iS07)  aa  well  as  the  catas- 
trophe in  that  of  Sulla,  were  certainly  connected  with  this  variance.— « 
Icnocent  Jokes,  such  as  Capt  160,  881,  of  coarse  ixassed  uncensured.— 
The  compliment  paid  to  Massilia  in  dv^  v.  4,  1,  deserres  notice. 

*  Thus  the  prologue  of  the  OuteUaria  concludes  with  the  following 
words,  which  maj  have  a  plaoe  here  as  the  only  contemporary  mentioi 
if  the  Uannibalic  war  in  the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us  :-^ 

Haec  ret  tie  geeta  etL   Bene  valeU,  et  vincUe 
Virtute  vera^  quodfeciaiU  aniidhac; 
Servate  vottroe  eoeioe^  veteree  et  nwoe  ; 
Augete  auxilia  vodrie  jusHu  legiAue; 
Perdite  perduellee  :  pariie  laudem  et  lauream 
Ui  vobis  vieH  Poeni  poenaa  aufferani, 

f  For  this  reason  we  can  hardly  be  too  cautious  in  assuming  eSh 
#oiM  on  the  Dart  of  Plautus  to  the  events  of  the  Umea.    Reoent  invet 
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Naevius,  alone  forms  a  remarkable  exoeptioo.  Although 
he  did  not  write  exactly  original  Roman  comedies,  the  ie« 
fragments  of  his,  which  we  possess,  are  full  of  references  to 
drcumstauces  and  persons  in  Rome.  Among  other  liber- 
ties  he  not  only  ridiculed  one  Theodotus  a  painter  by  name^ 
but  even  directed  against  the  victor  of  Zama  the  following 
rerses,  of  which  Aristophanes  need  not  have  been  ashamed : 

Etiam  qui  ret  magnoM  maiiM  §a$pe  geuU  gloriom^ 

Oujua  facta  vwa  mme  vigerU^  qui  apudgeiUm  toUaproMM^ 

Bum  mciM  ^aUr  cum  palko  uno  ab  andea  obthudL 

As  he  himself  says, 

Libera  Ungua  loquemur  ludia  LiberaUbm^ 

he  probably  oflen  wrote  offensively  and  put  dangerous 
questions,  such  as : 

Cedo  qui  vettram  rem  puhlicam  tantain  omimtiM  tarn  eii9  f 

which  he  answered  by  an  enumeration  of  political  sins, 

such  as : 

ProvcntMoii^  aratore$  novt,  UulH 


But  the  Roman  police  was  not  disposed  like  the  Attic  to 
hold  stage-invectives  and  political  diatribes  as  privileged,  or 
even  to  tolerate  them  at  all.  Naevius  was  put  in  prison  for 
these  and  similar  sallies,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  there, 
till  he  had  publicly  made  amends  and  recantation  in  other 
comedies.  These  quarrels,  apparently,  drove  him  from  his 
native  land  ;  but  his  successors  took  warning  from  his 
example — one  of  them  indicates  very  plainly,  that  he  has 
no  desire  whatever  to  incur  an  involuntary  gagging  like  his 
colleague  Naevius.     Thus  the  result  was  accomplished— not 

ligmdon  h«s  set  aside  raanj  instanoes  of  mistaken  acutenen  of  thif 
•ort ;  but  might  not  the  reference  to  the  Bacchanalia,  which  is  foand  m 
Ca$  T.  4,  1 1  (RitA  hi,  Partrg.  L  192),  have  been  expected  to  incur  ccn. 
■ure  ?  We  tnav  perlinps  reverse  the  case  and  infer  from  the  notices  of 
the  feittiTal  of  Bacchus  in  the  C<u%na  and  some  other  pieces  {Ampk 
703;  Aui,  iii.  1,  S ;  B<uxk.  5S,  871 ;  Mil  Ohr.  1016;  and  especially 
Men,  $3CV,  that  these  were  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yel  daa 
to  speak  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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much  less  unique  of  its  kind  than  the  eoiK^uest  of  HanniM 
—that,  during  an  epoch  of  the  most  feverish  national 
excitement,  there  arose  a  national  stage  utterly  destitute  of 
political  tinge. 

But  the  restrictions  thus  stringently  and  laboriously 
Obwacterof  imposed  by  oustom  and  police  on  Roman  poe^ 
S^^SSy  ry  stifled  its  very  breath.  Not  withocti  reason 
oomedj.  might  Naevius  declare  the  position  of  the  pool 
under  the  soeptre  of  Uie  Lagidae  and  Seleueidae  enviable  aa 
compared  inth  his  position  in  free  Borne.*  The  degree  of 
suocess  in  individual  instances  was  of  course  determitted  by 
the  quality  of  the  original  which  was  followed,  and  by  the 
talent  of  the  individual  editor ;  bttt  amidst  all  their  in^vidU 
ual  variety  the  whole  range  of  translations  must  have 
agreed  in  certain  leading  features,  inasmuch  as  all  the  com^ 
dies  were  adapted  to  similar  conditions  of  exhibition  aad  a 
Peraont  aad  Similar  audiduoe.  The  treatment  of  tha  whole 
■itofttioiu.       ^  ^^ji  ^  ^^  ^^  details  was  uniformly  in.  the 

highest  degree  free  ^  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so.  While  the  original  pieces  were  performed  in  presence 
of  that  society  which  they  copied,  and  in  this  very  fact  lay 
their  principal  charm,  the  Roman  audience  of  this  period 
was  so  different  from  the  Attic,  that  it  was  not  even  able 
properly  to  understand  that  foreign  world.  The  Romae 
comprehended  neither  the  grace  and  courtesy,  nor  Uie  senti* 
mentalism  and  the  whitened  emptiness  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Hell^ies.  The  slave-world  was  utterly  different; 
the  Roman  slave  was  a  piece  of  household  ftimitnre^  the 
Attic  slave  waa  a  servant.  Wh«*e  raarriagea  of  slaves 
occur  or  a  master  carries  on  a  kindly  conversation  with  liie 
slave,*  the  Roman  tranalato*s  ask  their  audience  not  to  take 

*  The  remarkable  paange  in  the  TartnHUtL  can  have  no  otbii 
■esoiDg:^ 

Quae  ego  in  thetUro  Me  mekprobami  jtlmmbmt^ 

Ea  non  audere  guemgttam  regem  rumpere  : 

Quanta  Ubtrtaitm  Kane  hie  tuperat  Mr«t/i»  / 

f  The  ideas  of  the  modem  Hellas  on  the  point  of  abvery  are  illiui 
tfated  by  the  pamge  in  Euripides  (/on,  864 ;  comp.  Helena^  788) ;— > 
Vou  IT.— 2f»* 
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offence  at  such  things  which  are  usual  in  Athens ;  and| 
when  at  a  later  period  comedies  began  to  be  written  in 
Roman  costume,  the  part  of  the  crafty  servant  had  to  be 
rejected,  because  the  Roman  public  did  not  tolerate  slaves 
of  this  sort  overlooking  and  controlling  their  masters.  The 
professional  figures  and  those  illustrative  of  character,  whioh 
were  sketched  more  broadly  and  farcically,  bore  the  prooeaa 
of  transference  better  than  the  polished  figures  of  every-day 
life ;  but  even  of  those  delineations  the  Roman  editor  had 
to  lay  aside  several — and  these  probably  the  very  finest 
and  most  original,  such  as  the  Thais,  the  matdi-maker,  the 
moon-conjuress,  and  the  mendicant  priest  of  Menander* 
and  to  keep  chiefly  to  those  foreign  trades,  with  which  the 
Greek  luxury  of  the  table,  already  very  generally  diffused 
in  Rome,  had  made  his  audience  fiimiliar.  The  delineation 
of  the  professional  cook  and  the  parasite  in  the  comedy  of 
Plautus  with  so  striking  a  vividness  and  relish  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  fiiot,  that  Greek  cooks  at  that  time  daily 
offered  their  services  in  the  Roman  market,  and  that  Oito 
found  it  necessary  to  give  orders  even  to  his  steward  not  to 
keep  a  parasite.  In  like  manner  the  translator  could  make 
no  use  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  elegant  Attic  conver* 
sation  in  his  originals.  The  Roman  citizen  or  farmer  stood 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  refined  revelry  and  de- 
bauchery of  Athens,  as  the  German  of  a  provincial  town  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Palais  Royal.  A  science  of  cookery ^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  never  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  the 
dinner-parties  no  doubt  continued  to  be  very  numerous  in 
the  Roman  imitation,  but  everywhere  the  plain  Roman 
roast  pork  predominated  over  the  variety  of  baked  meatf 
and  the  refined  sauces  and  dishes  offish.  Of  the  riddles  and 
drinking-songs,  of  the  Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  which 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  originals,  we  meet  only  a  stray 
trace  now  and  then  in  the  Roman  adaptation. 

Ovdtini  nanloiv  dovko^,  oVtk  ^oBXbq  ^. 
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The  havoc,  which  the  Roman  editors  weie  compelled  id 
ij^j^jijj.,^^  deference  to  their  audience  to  make  in  the  origi 
Umoftho  nals,  drove  them  inevitably  into  methods  of 
cancelling  and  amalgamating  incompatible  with 
artistic  construction.  It  was  usual  not  only  to  throw  out 
whole  parts  occurring  in  the  original,  but  also  to  insci^. 
others  taken  from  other  comedies  of  th«  same  or  of  anothci 
poet ;  a  treatment  indeed  which,  owing  to  the  outwardly 
methodical  construction  of  the  originals  and  the  recurrence 
of  standing  figures  and  incidents,  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it 
might  seem.  Moreover  the  poets,  at  least  in  the  earliei 
period,  allowed  themselves  the  most  singular  liberties  in  the 
construction  of  the  plot.  The  plot  of  the  Stiehus  (per- 
formed  in  554)  otherwise  so  excellent  turns 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  two  sisters,  whom 
their  fiither  urges  to  abandon  their  absent  husbands,  play 
the  part  of  Penelopes,  till  the  husbands  return  home  with 
rich  mercantile  gains  and  with  a  beautiful  damsel  as  a  pres- 
ent for  their  fiither-in-law.  In  the  Canna^  which  was  re- 
ceived with  altogether  peculiar  favour  by  the  public,  the 
bride,  from  whom  the  piece  is  named  and  around  whom  the 
plot  revolves,  does  not  make  her  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
dinouement  is  quite  naively  described  by  the  epilogue  as 
^  about  to  be  enacted  within."  Very  often  the  plot  as  it 
thickens  suddenly  breaks  off,  the  connecting  thread  is  al- 
lowed to  drop,  and  other  similar  signs  of  an  unfinibhcd  art 
appear.  The  reason  of  this  lay  probably  far  less  in  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  Roman  editors,  than  in  the  indifference 
of  the  Roman  public  to  aesthetic  laws.  Taste,  however, 
gradually  formed  itself.  In  the  later  pieces  Plautus  has 
evidently  bestowed  more  care  on  their  construction,  and  the 
Captivi  for  instance,  the  Pseudolus,  and  the  Bacckidei  are 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner  after  their  kind.  His  suo 
oessor  Caecilius,  none  of  whose  pieces  are  extant,  is  said  to 
have  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  more  artistic 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  the  treatment  of  details  thie  endeavour  of  the  poet  te 
bring  matters  as  frr  as  possible  home  to  his  Roman  hear 
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en,  and  the  rule  of  police  which  required  that  the  pieoei 
Bonantar-  should  retain  a  foreign  character,  produced 
^'"^"^  the  most  «ngular  contrasts.    The  Koman  god% 

the  ritual,  military,  and  legal  terms  of  the  Romans,  present 
a  strange  appearance  amid  the  Greek  world ;  Roman  aedUt^ 
and  Wesviri  are  grotesquely  mingled  with  agormwmi  and 
demarehi;  pieces  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Aetolia  or  Epl- 
damnus  send  the  spectator  without  scruple  to  the  Velabrum 
and  the  CapitoL  Such  a  patdiwork  of  Roman  kNsal  tinis 
distributed  over  the  Greek  ground  is  barharoua  eRough; 
but  interpolations  of  this  nature,  which  ana  often  in  Xhm 
naive  way  very  ludicrous,  are  fitr  more  tolerable  than  that 
thorough  alteration  of  the  pieces  into  a  ruder  shapes  which 
the  editors  deemed  necessary  to  suit  tlie  fiir  from  Attic 
culture  of  their  audience.  It  is  true  that  several  even  of  the 
new  Attic  poets  probably  needed  no  aeoession  to  their 
coarseness ;  pieces  like  the  Asinaria  of  Plautus  cannot  owe 
their  unsurpassed  dulness  and  vulgarity  aokHj  to  the  trans- 
lator. Nevertheless  coarse  incidents  so  prevMl  in  the 
Roman  comedy,  that  the  translators  must  either  have  inter- 
polated them  or  at  least  have  made  a  very  one-sided  aelecy 
tion.  In  the  endless  abundance  of  cudgelling  and  in  the  lash 
ever  suspended  over  the  back  of  the  slaves  we  recognise 
very  clearly  the  household  government  inculcated  by  Cato, 
just  as  we  recognize  the  Catonian  opposition  to  women  in 
the  never-ending  disparagement  of  wives.  Among  the 
jokes  of  their  own  invention,  with  which  the  Roman  editp 
ors  deemed  it  proper  to  season  the  elegant  Attic  dialoguOi 
several  are  almost  incredibly  unmeaning  and  barbar<m8.* 

*  For  instance,  in  the  otberwise  Terj  graceful  ezaminatioo  which  ia 
the  Stichui  of  Plautus  the  father  and  his  daughten  institute  into  the 
qualities  of  a  good  wife,  the  irrelevant  question — whether  it  ia  better  to 
marrj  a  virgin  or  a  widow — is  inserted,  merely  in  order  that  it  may  be 
answered  by  a  no  less  irrelevant  and,  in  the  mouth  of  the  interloeutrix, 
altogether  absurd  conmionplace  against  women.  But  thai  is  a  trifla 
com  pared  with  the  following  specimen.  In  Meoander*!!  Plocmm  a  hv 
band  bewails  bia  troubles  to  his  friend : — 
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So  far  as  conoerns  metrical  treatmeri«.  on  the  other  hand, 
H^irio^  the  flexible  and  sounding  verse  on  the  whole 
teMtmcnt.  ^Q^  ijj  honour  to  the  composers.  The  feet  that 
the  i&mbic  trimeters,  which  predominated  in  the  originala 
and  were  alone  suitable  to  their  moderate  conversational 
tone,  were  y^ry  frequently  replaced  ia  the  Latin  edition  bj 
iambic  or  trochaio  tetrameters,  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  editors  who 
knew  well  how  to  handle  the  trimeter,  as  to  the  unciilti<* 
▼ated  taste  of  the  Roman  public  which  was  pleased  with 
the  sonorous  magnificence  of  the  long  verse  even  where  it 
was  not  appropriate. 

Lastly,  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pieces 
ifocnioAr-  hoT^  the  like  stamp  of  indifference  to  aesthetic 
mg«menta.  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
the  public  The  stage  of  the  ancients— which  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  theatre  and  from  the  performances 
taking  place  by  day  inade  no  pretension  to  acting  properly 
so  called,  employed  men  to  represent  female  characters,  and 
absolutely  required  an  artificial  strengthening  of  the  voice 
of  the  actor — was  entirely  dependent,  in  a  scenic  as  well  as 
acoustic  point  of  view,  on  the  use  of  fecial  wnd  resonant 
masks.  These  were  well  known  in  Rome ;  in  amateur  per- 
formances the  players  appeared  without  exceptioa  masked. 
But  the  actors  who  were  to  perform  the  Greek  comedies 

KoU  TMT  ayQMf  tuu  ndrtwv  art  i**irtiq 

^'Antusk  ^  aqyakia  ^ariv,  ov*  ifioi  fiov^, 
y'm,  neXv  fidXJiov  SiiyaTi^L — n^ay/i  &/taxop  Uynq. 
Eiolda. 

Ih  the  LatiD  edition  of  CaeciHus,  thin  ooBTersaUon,  so  e'l^gsat  In  III 
fbttpUdtj,  18  couTerted  into  the  following  uiicoath  dialogue  i-^ 

8cd  hui  moro»an€  wror  guano  ett  f — Quam  r.^»  /— 
Qui  tandem  f — Taedd  tneniionig^  qua  milU 
Ubi  domum  adftetd  adaedi,  extemph  «(mtim 
Jhijeftma  amma  — Mi  peeetU  de  Mvtb  ; 
Ut  devemat  volt,  gmd/orU  potmferU, 
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were  not  supplied  with  the  masks— -beyond  doubt  muoL 
more  artificial — that  were  necessary  for  them ;  a  circum^ 
stance  which,  in  connection  with  the  defective  acoustic  ar- 
rangements of  the  stage,*  not  only  compelled  the  actor  to 
exert  his  voice  unduly,  but  drove  Livius  to  the  highly 
inartistic  but  inevitable  expedient  of*  having  the  portions 
which  were  to  be  sung  performed  by  a  singer  not  belonging 
lo  the  staff  of  actors,  and  accompanied  by  the  mere  dumb 
show  of  the  actor  within  whose  part  they  fell.  As  little 
were  the  givers  of  the  Roman  festivals  disposed  to  put 
themselves  to  any  material  expense  for  decorations  and 
machinery.  The  Attic  stage  regularly  presented  a  street 
with  houses  in  the  background,  and  had  no  shifting  decora- 
tions; but,  besides  various  other  apparatus,  it  possessed 
more  especially  a  contrivance  for  pushing  forward  on  the 
chief  stage  a  smaller  one  representing  the  interior  of  a 
house.  The  Roman  theatre,  however,  was  not  provided 
with  this ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore  throw  the  blame  on 
the  poet,  if  everything,  even  childbirth,  was  represented  on 
the  street. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  comedy  of  the  sixth 
Aesthetic  century.  The  process  by  which  the  Greek 
'^^^  dramas  were  transferred  to  Rome  furnishes  us 

with  a  picture,  historically  invaluable,  of  the  diversity  in 
the  culture  of  the  two  nations  ;  but  in  an  aesthetic  and  a 
moral  point  of  view  the  original  did  not  stand  high,  and  the 
imitation  stood  still  lower.  The  world  of  beggarly  rabble, 
to  whatever  extent  the  Roman  editors  might  take  posses- 
sion of  it  under  the  benefit  of  the  inventory,  presented  in 
Rome  a  forlorn  and  strange  aspect,  shorn  as  it  were  of  itj< 
delicate  characteristics :  comedy  no  longer  rested  on  the 
basis  of  reality,  but  persons  and  incidents  seemed  capri* 
oirusiy  or  carelessly  mingled  as  in  a  game  of  cards  ;  in  the 
original  a  picture  from  life,  it  became  in  the  reproduction  a 

*  Even  when  the  Romans  built  Ntone  theatres,  these  had  not  th« 
founding  apparatus  by  which  the  Greek  architects  supported  the  efforti 
»f  the  aotors  (Yitruv.  v.  6,  8). 
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caricature.  Under  a  management  ^hich  could  announce  a 
Greek  agon  with  flute-playing,  choirs  of  dancers,  tragediani^ 
2nd  athletes,  and  eventually  convert  it  into  a  boxing-match 
(p.  489) ;  and  in  presence  of  a  public  which,  as  later  poetf 
oorn plain,  ran  away  en  masse  from  the  play,  if  there  were 
pugilists,  or  rope-dancers,  or  even  gladiators  to  be  seen  ; 
poets  such  as  the  Roman  composers  were — workers  for  hiie 
and  of  inferior  social  position — were  obliged  even  perhapi 
against  their  own  better  judgment  and  their  own  better 
taste  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
vailing frivolity  and  rudeness.  It  was  quite  possible,  never- 
theless, that  there  might  arise  among  them  individuals  of 
lively  and  vigorous  talents,  who  were  able  at  least  to  re- 
press the  foreign  and  factitious  element  in  poetry,  and,  when 
they  had  found  their  fitting  sphere,  to  produce  pleasing  and 
even  important  creations. 

At  the  head  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Naevius,  the  first 
Roman  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  poet,  and, 
so  far  as  the  accounts  preserved  regarding  him 
and  the  few  fragments  of  his  works  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  to  all  appearance  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  names  in  the  whole  range  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. He  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Andronicus— 
his  poetical  activity  began  considerably  before,  and  probably 
did  not  end  till  after,  the  Hannibalic  war — and  felt  in  a 
general  sense  his  influence ;  he  was,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  artificial  literatures,  a  worker  in  all  the  forms  of  art  pro- 
duced by  his  predecessor,  in  epos,  tragedy,  and  comedy, 
and  closely  adhered  to  him  in  the  matter  of  metres.  Nev- 
ertheless, an  immense  chasm  separates  the  poets  and  their 
poems.  Naevius  was  neither  freedman,  schoolmaster,  nor 
totor,  but  a  citizen  of  unstained  character  although  not  of 
noble  descent,  belonging  probably  to  one  of  the  Latin  co.n* 
inunities  of  Campania,  and  a  soldier  in  the  first  Punic  war.* 

*  The  personal  notices  of  Naevius  are  sadly  confused.    Seeing  that 

he  fought  in  the  first  Punic  war,  he  cannot  ha?6  been  bom 

*^  later  than  406.    Dramas,  probably  the  first,  were  exhibited 

136.   901     by  him  in  519  (Gell.  xiL  21   46).    That  he  died  in  660,  as  Ip 
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In  thorough  contrast  to  the  language  of  Liviaa,  that  of 
Naevius  is  easy  and  clear,  free  from  stifiness  and  affectation 
and  seems  even  in  tragedy  to  avoid  pathos  as  it  were  cm 
purpose ;  his  verses,  in  spite  of  the  not  unfrequent  kiatui 
and  several  other  licences  afterwards  disallowed,  bave  a 
smooth  and  graceful  flow.*  While  the  quasi-poetry  of 
Livius  proceeded,  somewhat  like  thftt  of  Gottsohed  in  Ger^ 
many,  from  purely  external  impulses  and  moved  wholly  ia 
the  leading-etrings  of  the  Greeks,  his  snoossapr  emaneijMted 
Roman  poetry,  and  with  the  true  divining-rod  of  tlM  pool 
struck  those  springs  out  of  which  alone  in  Italy  a  nativa 
poetry  could  well  up-— national  history  and  comedy.  Eplo 
poetry  no  longer  merely  furnished  the  sohooImastMr  with  a 
lesson-book,  but  appealed  on  ita  own  merita  to  the  hearing 

usually  stated,  was  doubted  by  Varro  (op.  da  BruL  IQ,  SO),  and  eev- 
tainly  with  reason;  if  it  were  so,  he  must  bare  made  his  esoape  during 
the  Hannibalic  war  to  the  soil  of  the  enemy.  The  sarcastio  verses  on 
Scipio  (p.  612)  camiot  have  been  written  before  the  battla 
of  Zama.  We  may  place  bis  life  between  490  and  560,  so 
211.  that  be  was  contemporary  of  the  two  Soipios  who  fell  in  54> 

(Cic  d€  Rep.  iv.  10),  ten  years  younger  than  Audromcus»  and 
perhaps  ten  years  older  than  Plautua.  His  Campanian  origin  is  indi- 
cated by  Gellius,  and  his  Latin  nationality,  if  proof  of  It  were  needed, 
by  himself  in  his  epitaph.  The  hypothesis  that  he  was  not  a  Roman 
citizen,  but  possibly  a  burgess  of  Gales  or  of  some  other  Latin  town  in 
Campania,  renders  the  fact  that  the  Roman  pottoe  txeated  him  so  ud« 
scrupulously  the  more  easy  of  explanation.  At  any  rate  ha  was  not  aa 
aotor,  for  he  serred  in  the  army. 

*  Compare,  e.  y.,  with  the  verse  of  Livius  the  firagment  froia 
Kaeyius*  tragedy  of  Lycurgia : — 

Vq9  qui  re^alis  corporU  cuatodioi 
AffikUis,  ite  actutum  in  frundiferoa  loeo$, 
Ingenio  arbuUa  ubi  naia  tunt,  turn  obsita; 

M  the  famous  words,  which  in  the  Castor  Profiteuem^  Hfldor  adihsam 
to  Priam:— 

Laetui  tvm^  laudari  me  ab9  te^  />o^^,  a  laudato  viro  / 

avd  the  charming  verse  from  the  TarenlUlm : — 

Alu  adnntaif  alii  adnictat ;  alium  amat  alium  \ 
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and  reading  public.  Ck)mpofiing  for  the  stage  had  been 
hitherto,  like  the  preparation  of  the  stage  costume,  a  sub- 
sidiaiy  employment  of  the  actor  or  a  mechanical  service 
performed  for  him ;  with  Naevius  the  relation  was  inverted, 
and  the  actor  now  became  the  servant  of  the  composer. 
Ilia  poetical  activity  is  marked  throughout  by  a  national 
Btamp.  This  stamp  is  most  distinctly  impressed  on  his 
grave  national  drama  and  on  his  national  epos,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter;  but  it  also  appears  in  his 
comedies,  which  of  all  his  poetic  performances  seem  to 
have  been  the  best  adapted  to  his  talents  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. It  was  probably,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  510), 
external  considerations  alone  that  induced  the  poet  to  adhere 
in  comedy  so  much  as  he  did  to  the  Greek  originals ;  and 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  far  outstripping  his  succes- 
sors and  probably  even  the  insipid  originals  in  the  freshness 
of  his  mirth  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  living  interest  in  the 
present ;  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  he  reverted  to  the  paths 
of  the  Aristophanic  comedy.  He  felt  full  well,  and  in  his 
epitaph  expressed,  what  he  had  been  to  his  nation  : 

MartaUa  immotialeijltre  n/oretfaSy 
Flereni  Divae  Canunae  Naevhun  po^am  ; 
Uaque^  potiquam  ett  Oremo  irtuHitu  thMCBmro^ 
ObUU  »uiU  Roma$  ioquier  Laiina  lingita. 

Such  proud  language  on  the  part  of  the  man  and  the  poet 
well  befitted  one  who  had  witnessed  and  had  personally 
taken  part  in  the  struggles  with  Hamilcikr  and  with  Ilanni 
bal,  and  who  had  discovered  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  that  age — so  full  of  deep  excitement  and  so  elevated  by 
mighty  joy — ^a  poetical  expression  which,  if  not  exactly  tho 
highest,  was  sound,  adroit,  and  national.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  512)  the  troubles  into  which  his  licence 
brought  him  with  the  authorities,  and  how,  driven  in  all  prob- 
ability by  these  troubles  from  Rome,  he  ended  his  life  at 
Utica.  In  his  instance  likewise  the  individual  life  was  sacri* 
6oed  for  the  common  weal,  and  the  beautifnl  for  the  oseful. 
His    younger   contemporary,   Titnt    Maccius    Plautur 
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puaiua  (500  7-570),  appears  to  have  been  (ar  inferior 

'**"^***  to  him  both  in  outward  position  and  in  the  coi^ 

eeption  of  his  poetical  calling.  A  native  of  the  little  town 
of  Sassina,  which  was  originally  Umbrian  but  was  perbapa 
by  this  time  Latinized,  he  earned  his  livelihood  in  Rome  al 
first  as  an  actor,  and  then — after  he  had  lost  in  mercantila 
speculations  what  he  had  gained  by  his  acting— as  a  theatri- 
«oal  composer  reproducing  Greek  comedies,  without  occupy- 
ing himself  with  any  other  department  of  literature  and 
probably  without  making  any  pretension  to  authorship 
properly  so  called.  There  seems  to  have  been  at  thai 
time  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  made  a  trade 
of  thus  editing  comedies  in  Rome ;  but  their  names,  espe> 
cially  as  they  did  not  perhaps  in  general  publish  their 
works,*  were  virtually  forgotten,  and  the  pieces  belonging 
to  this  stock  of  plays,  which  were  preserved,  passed  in  after 
times  under  the  name  of  the  most  popular  of  them,  Plau* 
tus.  The  litteratores  of  the  following  century  reckoned  up 
as  many  as  130  such  "  Plan  tine  pieces ;  "  but  of  these  a 
large  portion  at  any  rate  were  merely  revised  by  Plautua 
or  had  no  connection  with  him  at  all ;  the  best  of  them  are 
still  extant.  To  form  a  proper  judgment,  however,  regard- 
ing the  poetical  character  of  the  editor  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  where  the  originals  have  not  been  preserv- 
ed. That  the  editors  reproduced  good  and  bad  pieces  with- 
out selection  ;  that  they  were  subject  and  subordinate  both 
to  the  police  and  to  the  public ;  that  they  were  as  indiffer- 
ent to  aesthetical  requirements  as  their  audience,  and  to 
please  the  latter,  lowered  the  originals  to  a  farcical  and  vul- 
gar tone — are  objections  which  apply  rather  to  the  whole 
manufacture  of  translations  than  to  the  individual  remodel- 

*  This  hypothesis  appeiirs  necessary,  because  otherwise  the  andenta 
could  not  have  hesitated  in  the  way  they  did  as  to  the  genuineness  or 
spupiousncss  of  the  pieces  of  Plautus :  in  the  case  of  no  author,  propet^ 
ly  so-called,  of  Roman  antiquity,  do  we  find  anything  like  a  similar  uiv 
Gcrtiiinty  as  to  his  literary  property.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
other  external  points,  there  exists  a  most  remarkable  analogy  betweei 
Plautus  and  Shakespeare. 
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ler.  On  the  other  hand  wo  may  regard  as  characteristic  of 
Plautus,  the  masterly  handling  of  the  language  and  of  the 
varied  rhythms,  a  rare  skill  in  adjusting  and  working  the 
situation  for  dramatic  effect,  the  almost  always  cleve**  and 
often  excellent  dialogue,  and,  above  all,  a  broad  and  fresh 
humour,  which  produces  an  irresistible  oomio  effect  with 
Its  happy  jokes,  its  rich  vocabulary  of  nicknames,  its  whim- 
sical coinage  of  words,  its  pungent,  often  mimic,  descrip- 
tions and  situations— excellences,  in  which  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  former  actor.  Undoubtedly  the  editor  even 
in  these  respects  retained  what  was  successful  in  the  origi- 
nals rather  than  furnished  contributions  of  his  own.  Those 
portions  of  the  pieces  which  can  with  certainty  be  traced  to 
the  translator  are,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre ;  but  they  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  why  Plautus  came  to  be  and  continued 
the  true  popular  poet  of  Rome  and  the  true  mainstay  of 
the  Roman  stage,  and  why  even  after  the  passing  away  of 
the  Roman  world  the  theatre  has  repeatedly  reverted  to  his 
plays. 

Still  less  are  we  able  to  form  a  special  opinion  as  to  the 
^    ..  third  and  last — for  thoush  Ennius  wrote  come- 

dies,  he  did  so  altogether  unsuccessfully — come- 
dian of  note  in  this  epoch,  Statius  Caecilius.  He  resembled 
Plautus  in  his  position  in  life  and  his  profession.  Bom  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  district  of  Mediolanum,  he  was 
brought  among  the  Insubrian  prisoners  of  war  (pp.  100, 
232)  to  Rome,  and  earned  a  livelihood,  first  as  a  slave, 
afterwards  as  a  freedman,  by  remodelling  Greek  comedies 
for  the  theatre  down  to  his  probably  early  death 
(586).  His  language  was  not  pure,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  origin ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  direc(«d 
his  efforts,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  515),  to  a  more 
artistic  construction  of  the  plot.  His  pieces  experienced 
but  a  dull  reception  from  hi&  contemporaries,  and  the  pub- 
lic of  later  times  laid  aside  Caecilius  for  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  critics  of  the  true  literary  age  of  Rnme— 
the  Varronian  and  Augustan  epoch — assigned  to  Caeciliut 
the  first  place  among  the  Roman  editors  of  Greek  com^ 
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dies;  but  this  verdid  appears  due  to  the  faet,  that  the 
mediocrity  of  the  ooonoisseur  gladly  prefers  a  kiudred 
spirit  of  mediocrity  to  any  special  featnrea  of  ezoeilence  m 
the  poet.  These  art«ritics  probably  took  Oseeiliua  undiir 
their  wing,  simply  because  he  was  mora  legular  than  Plan* 
tus  and  nriore  vigorous  than  Terenoe;  notwiUistanding 
which  b\  may  very  well  have  been  greatly  inlerior  ta 
both. 

If  therefore  the  literary  historian,  whik  fully  aeknowl* 
Honi  edging  the  very  respeetable  talents  of  the  Roman 

'''^^^  comedians,  cannot  recognise  in  thor  mere  stock 

of  translations  a  product  either  artistically  important  or 
artistically  pure,  the  judgment  of  history  respecting  its 
moral  aspects  must  necessarily  be  hr  more  severe.  The 
Gieek  comedy  which  formed  its  bans  waa  morally  of  little 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  was  »mply  on  the  aame  level 
of  corruption  with  its  audience ;  but  the  Roman  drama  wa% 
at  this  epoch  when  men  were  wavering  between  the  old 
austerity  and  the  new  corruption,  the  great  school  at  once 
of  Hellenism  and  of  vice.  This  Attico-Roman  comedy, 
with  its  prostitution  of  body  and  soul  usurping  the  name 
of  love — equally  immoral  in  shamelessness  and  in  senti- 
mentality— with  its  offensive  and  unnatural  magnanimity, 
with  its  uniform  glorification  of  a  life  of  debauchery,  with 
its  mixture  of  rustic  coarseness  and  foreign  refinen^ent,  was 
one  continuous  lesson  of  Romano-Hellenic  dem(H*alization, 
and  was  felt  as  such.  A  proof  of  this  is  preserved  in  thts 
epilogue  of  the  Captivi  of  Plautus  :— 

SpectcUoreMf  ad ptdicoi  morei  facta  haec/ahda  est: 

Keque  in  hae  tubaentaiiones  tmtU  tuque  tUla  amaiU^ 

Nficpaeri  ntppoHtio  neque  argenH  eireumdueiio  ; 

Ncque  nbi  artMfu  aduUscmiM  teortum  Hberel  dam  tuam  patrrmL 

Hi^tumodi  paucaspoetae  rtptriufU  comoedUu^ 

Uhi  boni  meiiores  JiarU,     Kunc  vom^  ai  vobu  placet^ 

Mt  $i  piaeuimus  ncque  Oilio/uimus,  iignum  hce  miititi, 

Qtdpudiciiiae  ease  volHs  praemium^  plaugum  date  I 

We  see  here  the  opinion  entertained  regarding  the 
Greek  comedy  by  the  party  of  moral  reform ,  and  it  maj 
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be  added,  that  even  in  the  rare  instAnces  of  moral  comedies 
the  morality  was  of  a  character  only  adapted  to  ridicule 
innocence  more  surely.  Wh(  can  doubt  that  these  dramas 
gave  a  practical  impulse  to  ccirruption  1  When  Alexander 
the  Great  derived  no  pleasure  from  a  comedy  of  this  sort 
which  its  author  read  before  him,  the  poet  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  the 
king ;  thit,  in  order  to  relish  such  a  piece,  a  man  must  be 
In  the  habl .  of  holding  revels  and  of  giving  and  receiving 
blows  in  an  intrigue.  The  man  knew  his  trade :  if,  there- 
fore, the  Roman  burgesses  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
these  Greek  comedies,  we  see  at  what  u  price  it  was  bought. 
The  Roman  government  was  to  blame  not  for  doing  so  lit^ 
tie  in  behalf  of  this  poetry,  but  even  for  tolerating  it  at  all. 
Vice  no  doubt  is  powerful  without  a  pulpit ;  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  ihe  erection  of  a  pulpit  to  proclaim  it.  To  debar 
the  Hellenic  comedy  from  immediate  contact  with  the  per 
sons  and  institutions  of  Rome,  was  a  subterfuge  rather  thai 
a  serious  means  of  defence.  In  fact,  comedy  would  probaf 
biy  have  been  much  less  injurious  morally,  had  they  allow* 
ed  it  to  ha  ^e  free  course,  so  that  the  calling  of  the  poet 
might  have  been  ennobled  and  p.  Roman  poetry  in  some 
measure  independent  might  have  been  developed ;  for 
poetry  is  a  moral  power,  and,  if  it  inflicts  deep  wounds,  it 
is  largely  able  also  to  heal  them.  As  it  was,  in  this  field 
also  the  government  erred  both  in  omission  and  commis- 
sion ;  the  political  neutrality  and  moral  hypocrisy  of  its 
stage-police  contributed  their  part  to  the  fearfully  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But,  while  the  government  did  not  allow  the  Roman 
Vstkmai         Comedian  to  depict  the  state  of  things  in  his 
'■■**''•  native  city  or  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 

iitfg^  a  national  Latin  comedy  was  not  absolutely  precluded 
irom  springing  up  ^or  the  Roman  burgesses  at  this  period 
were  not  yet  identlried  with  the  Latin  nation,  and  the  poet 
was  at  liberty  to  lay  the  plot  of  his  pieces  in  the  Italian 
towns  of  Latio  rights  just  as  in  Athens  or  Massilia.  In 
this  way,  in  fact,  the  original  Latin  comedy  arose  {/abuk 
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togaia)  :  *  the  earliest  known  oompoeer  of  such 
pieces,  Titinius,  flourished  probably  about  lh« 
dose  of  this  period. f 

This  comedy  was  also  based  on  the  new  Attio  intrigue 
piece ;  it  was  not  translation,  however,  but  iraitadon ;  *hn 
^ene  of  the  piece  lay  in  Italy,  and  the  actors  appeared  in 

*  Togatiu  denotes,  in  juristic  and  generally  in  technical  language^ 
the  Italian  in  contradistinction  not  merely  to  the  foreigner,  bat  also  to 
the  Roman  bui^ss.  Thus  especially  formula  togatorum  {Corp,  Iwtar. 
LaLy  I.  u.  200,  y.  21,  60)  is  the  list  of  those  Italians  bound  to  render 
military  service,  who  do  not  serre  in  the  legions.  The  dengiistion  also 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  OalUa  lopata,  which  first  occurs  in  Hirtius  and  not 
long  after  cUsappears  again  from  the  ordinary  unta  loguendi^  describas 
this  region  in  all  probability  according  to  its  legal  position,  in  so  far  as 
in  the  epoch  from  666  to  705  the  great  majority  of  its  oommunitiea 
possessed  Latin  rights.  Virgil  appears  likewise  in  the  gem  togata^  whidi 
he  mentions  along  with  the  Romans  (Aen,  i.  282),  to  hare  thought  of 
the  Latin  nation. 

According  to  this  Ticw  we  shall  have  to  recognize  in  the  fabula  Uh 
gala  the  comedy  which  laid  its  plot  in  Latium,  as  the  fabula  ptUUata 
had  its  plot  in  Greece ;  the  transference  of  the  scene  of  action  to  a  for- 
eign land  is  common  to  both,  and  the  comic  writer  is  wholly  forbidden 
to  bring  on  the  stage  the  city  or  the  burgesses  of  Rome.  That  in  real- 
ity the  togata  could  only  have  its  plot  laid  in  the  towns  of  Latin  rights, 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  towns  in  which,  to  our  knowledge, 
pieces  of  Titinius  and  Afranius  had  their  scene — Setia,  Ferentinum, 
Velitrae,  Brundisium— demonstrably  had  Latin  rights  down  to  the  Social 
war.  By  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  Italy  the  writers  of 
comedy  lost  this  Latin  localization  for  their  pieces,  for  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
which  de  jure  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  communities,  lay  too  far  off 
For  the  drnmntists  of  the  capital,  and  so  the  fabula  togata  also  seems  in 
fact  to  have  disappeai  ed.  But  the  de  jure  suppressed  communities  of 
Italy,  such  as  Capua  and  Atella,  stepped  into  the  gap  (pp.  227,  61 IX 
and  thus  the  fabtda  Alellana  was  in  some  measure  the  continuation  of 
the  togata. 

\  Respecting  Titinius  there  is  an  utter  want  of  literary  information 
except  that,  to  judge  from  a  fragment  of  Varro,  he  seems  to  have  been 
older  than  Terence  (668-596,  Ritschl,  Parerg.  i.  194),  for  ii 
all  probability  no  more  can  be  inferred  from  that  passage, 
and  thoigh,  of  the  two  groups  there  compared,  the  second  (Trabea, 
Atilius,  Caecilius)is  on  the  whole  older  than  the  Grst  (Titinius,  Terentius, 
Atta),  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  the  old<'st  of  the  junior  group  if 
to  be  deemed  younger  than  the  youngest  of  thf  eld^r. 
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the  national  dress  (i.  546),  the  toga.  Here  the  I^tin  life 
and  habits  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  freshness.  The 
pieces  delineate  the  civil  life  of  the  middling  towns  of 
Latium  ;  the  very  titles,  such  as  Paaltria  or  Ferentinatit^ 
Tibicina^  lurisperita,  FuUoneSj  indicate  this;  and  many 
particular  incidents,  such  as  that  of  the  townsman  who  has 
his  shoes  made  afler  the  model  of  the  sandals  of  the  Alban 
kings,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The  female  characters  preponde- 
rate in  a  remarkable  manner  over  the  male.*  With  gen* 
uinc  national  pride  the  poet  recalls  the  great  times  of  the 
Pyrrhic  war,  and   looks  down  on   his  new  Latin  neigh- 

hours, — 

Qift  OfttM  el  VoUee  fabuUuUur  ;  nam  Latme  "n/ttewnt. 

This  comedy  belongs  to  the  stage  of  the  capital  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  Greek ;  but  it  was  probably  pervaded  by 
something  of  that  rustic  antagonisnk  to  the  ways  and  the 
evils  of  a  great  town,  which  appeared  contemporaneously 
in  Cato  and  afterwards  in  Varro.  As  in  the  German  come- 
dy, which  proceeded  from  the  French  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Roman  comedy  from  the  Attic,  the  French  Li- 
sette  was  very  soon  superseded  by  the  Frauenzimmerchen 
Franziska,  so  the  Latin  national  comedy  sprang  up,  if  not 
with  equal  poetical  power,  at  any  rate  with  the  same  ten- 
dency and  perhaps  with  similar  success,  by  the  side  of  the 
Hellenizing  comedy  of  the  capital. 

Greek  tragedy  as  well  as  Greek  comedy  came  in  the 

course  of  this  epoch  to  Rome.     It  was  a  more 

valuable,  and  in  some  respects  also  an  easier, 

aoquisition  than  comedy.     The  Greek  and  particularly  the 

Homeric  epos,  which  was  the  basis  of  tragedy,  was  not  un- 

fiuniliar  to  the  Romans,  and  was  already  interwoven  with 

*  Of  the  fifteen  comedies  of  Titinius,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
•iz  are  named  after  male  characters  {haratm  ?  eoeeuM^  futUmu^  Horten- 
•NM,  Qvtn^iM,  varttf),  and  nine  after  female  (Oemina^  iuritperita^  prUia} 
privigna^  psaltria  or  FerentinatiSf  Setina^  tilncina,  Veliiema^  Ulvf 
krana  ?),  two  of  which,  the  iurisperifa  and  the  tibieina^  are  eTideutly 
parodied  of  men's  oocnpations.  The  feminine  world  pieponderates  also 
In  the  fragments. 
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their  owii  national  legends ;  and  the  susoeptible  foretgner 
found  himself  far  more  at  home  in  the  ideal  world  of  tlie 
heroic  myths  than  in  the  fish-market  of  Athens.  Neverthe- 
less tragedy  also  promoted,  only  with  less  abruptness  and 
less  vulgarity,  the  apti-national  and  Hellenizing  spirit ;  ana 
in  this  point  of  view  it  was  a  circumstance  of  the  most  de> 
«Mtive  importance,  that  the  Greek  tragic  stage  of  this  period 
BoriiidM.  'v^tts  chiefly  under  the  sway  of  £uripides  (274* 
*^^^  348).     This  is  not  the  place  for  a  thorough  de- 

lineation of  that  remarkable  man  and  of  his  still  mors 
remarkable  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  ^ 
but  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  later  Greek  and  the 
Graeco-Roman  epoch  were  to  so  great  an  extent  afiected  by 
him,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  sketch  at  least  the  leading 
outlines  of  his  character.     Euripides  was  one  of  those  poets 
who  raise  poetry  to  a  higher  level,  but  in  doing  so  manifest 
far  more  the  true  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  than  the  power 
of  poetically  realizing  it.    The  profound  saying  which  mor- 
ally as  well  as  poetically  sums  up  all  tragic  art — ^that  action 
is  passion — holds  true  no  doubt  as  to  ancient  tragedy ;  it 
exhibits  man  in  action,  but  it  makes  no  real  attempt  to  indi- 
vidualize liim.     The  unsurpassed  grandeur  with  which  the 
struggle   between    man   and  destiny    fulfils   its   course   in 
Aeschylus  depends  substantially  on  the  circumstance,  that 
each  of  the  contending  powers  is  only  conceived  broadly 
and  generally ;  the  essential  humanity  in  Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  is  but  slightly  tinged  by  poetical  individualiz- 
ing.    Sophocles  seizes  human  nature  in  its  broader  types, 
the  king,  the  old  man,  the  sister ;  but  not  one  of  his  flguret: 
displays  the  microcosm  of  man  in  all  his  aspects — tbe  fet^ 
kures  of  individual  character.     A  high  stage  was  thereby 
reached,  but  not  the  highest ;  the  delineation  of  man  in  his 
enlirencss  and  the  entwining  of  the  individual — in  them- 
BoWes  finished — figures  into  a  higher  poetical  whole  form 
a  ^'reater   achievement,   and    therefore,  as  compared   with 
Shakespeare,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  represent  imperfeot 
stages  of  development.     But,  when  Euripides  undertook  to 
present  man  as  he  is,  the  advance  was  logical  and  in  a 
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tain  sense  historical  rather  than  poetical.  He  was  able  to 
destroy  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  not  to  create  the  modern. 
Everywhere  he  halted  half  way.  Masks,  through  which 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  transla- 
ted from  the  particular  into  the  general,  were  as  necessary 
for  the  typical  tragedy  of  antiquity  as  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  tragedy  of  character ;  but  Euripides  retained 
them.  With  remarkably  delicate  tact  the  older  tragedy 
never  presented  the  dramatic  element,  to  which  it  was  una- 
ble to  allow  free  scope,  unmixed,  but  constantly  fettered  it 
In  some  measure  by  the  epic  subjects  from  the  superhuman 
world  of  gods  and  heroes  and  by  the  lyrical  choruses.  One 
feels  that  Euripides  was  impatient  under  these  fetters :  in 
his  subjects  he  descended  at  least  to  semi-historic  times, 
and  his  choral  chants  were  of  so  subordinate  importance, 
that  they  were  frequently  omitted  from  the  performance  in 
after  times  and  hardly  perhaps  to  the  injury  of  the  pieces ; 
but  yet  he  has  neither  placed  his  figures  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  reality,  nor  entirely  thrown  aside  the  chorus.  Through- 
out and  on  all  sides  he  is  the  full  exponent  of  an  age  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandest  historical  and  philoso- 
phical movement  was  going  forward,  but  in  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  primitive  fountain  of  all  poetry — a  pure  and 
homely  national  life — had  become  turbid.  While  the  reve- 
rential piety  of  the  older  tragedians  sheds  over  their  pieces 
as  it  were  a  reflected  radiance  of  heaven  ;  while  the  limita- 
tion of  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  older  Hellenes  exercises 
its  satisfying  power  over  the  hearer ;  the  world  of  Euri- 
pides appears  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  speculation  as  much 
denuded  of  the  gods  as  it  is  pervaded  by  the  element  of 
reflection,  and  gloomy  passions  shoot  like  lightnings  athwart 
the  gray  clouds.  The  old  deeply-rooted  faith  in  destiny  has 
disappeared ;  &te  governs  as  an  outward  despotic  power, 
and  the  slaves  gnashing  their  teeth  wear  its  fetters.  The 
unbelief,  which  is  the  despair  of  faith,  speaks  in  this  poet 
with  superhuman  power.  Of  necessity  therefore  the  poet 
never  attains  a  plastic  conception  overpowering  himself,  and 
never  reaches  a  truly  poetic  effect  on  the  whole  \  for  which 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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reason  be  was  in  some  measure  careless  as  to  the  oonstrutv 
tion  of  his  tragedies,  and  indeed  not  unfrequently  altogether 
spoiled  them  in  this  respect  by  providing  no  central  int^ 
rest  either  of  plot  or  person — the  slovenly  &shion  of  weav- 
ing the  plot  in  the  prologue,  and  of  unravelling  it  by  a 
Deus  0z  machini  or  some  other  platitude,  was  in  reality 
brought  into  vogue  by  Euripides.     All  the  effect  in  his  case 
lies  in  the  details ;  and  with  great  art  certainly  every  eSoH 
has  in  this  respect  been  made  to  conceal  the  irreparable 
want  of  poetic  completeness.     Euripides  is  a  master  in 
what  are  called  effects;  these,  as  a  rule,  have  a  sensuous 
sentimental  colouring,  and  often  moreover  stimulate  the 
sensuous  impression  by  a  special  high  seasoning,  such  as  the 
interweaving  of  murder  or  incest  with  subjects  relating  to 
love.     The  delineations  of  Polyxena  willing  to  die  and  of 
Phaedra  pining  away  under  the  grief  of  secret  love,  above 
all  the  splendid  picture  of  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  the  Bao> 
chae,  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  their  kind  ;  but  they  are 
neither  artistically  nor  morally  pure,  and  the  reproach  of 
Aristophanes,  that  the  poet  was  unable  to  paint  a  Penelope, 
was  thoroughly  well  founded.     Of  a  kindred  character  is 
the  introduction  of  common  compassion  into  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides.     While  his  stunted  heroes  or  heroines,  such  as 
Menelaus  in  the  Helena,  Andromache,  Electra  as  a  poor 
peasant's  wife,  the  sick  and  ruined  merchant  Telephus,  are 
repulsive  or  ridiculous  and  ordinarily  both,  the  pieces,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  confine  themselves  more  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  common  reality  and  exchange  the  character  of 
tragedy  for  that  of  the  touching  family  picture  or  that 
almost  of  sentimental  comedy,  such  as  the  Jphigenia  im 
Aulis,  the  lorij  the  Aicestisy  produce  perhaps  the  most  pleas 
ing  effect  of   all  his  numerous  works.     With  equal   fre* 
quency,  but  with  less  success,  the  poet  attempts  to  bring 
into  play  in  intellectual  interest.     Hence  springs  the  c.)Di- 
plicated  plot,  which  is  calculated  not  like  the  older  trucedy 
to  move  the  feelings,  but  rather  to  keep  curiosity  on  the 
rack ;  hence  the  dialectically  pointed  dialogue,  to  us  non- 
Athenians  cften  absolutely  intolerable ;   hence  the  apoph* 
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thegms,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  pieces  of  Eini 
pides  like  flowers  in  a  pleasure-garden ;  hence  above  all  the 
psychology  of  Euripides,  which  by  no  means  rests  on  direct 
human  experience,  but  on  logical  reflection.  His  Medea  if 
certainly  in  so  &r  painted  from  life,  that  she  is  before  de* 
parture  properly  provided  with  money  ft>r  her  voyage ;  but 
of  the  struggle  in  the  soul  between  maternal  love  and  jeaU 
ousy  the  unbiassed  reader  will  not  find  much  in  Euripidea, 
But,  above  all,  poetic  eflect  is  replaced  in  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  by  moral  or  political  aim.  Without  strictly  or 
directly  entering  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  having  in 
view  throughout  social  rather  than  political  questions,  Euri* 
pides  in  the  legitimate  issues  of  his  principles  coincided 
with  the  contemporary  political  and  philosophical  radical- 
ism, and  was  the  first  and  chief  apostle  of  that  new  cosmo- 
politan humanity  which  broke  up  the  old  Attic  national  life. 
This  was  the  ground  at  once  of  that  opposition  which  the 
ungodly  and  un-Attic  poet  encountered  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  of  that  marvellous  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
younger  generation  and  foreigners  devoted  themselves  to 
the  poet  of  emotion  and  of  love,  of  apophthegm  and  of 
tendency,  of  philosophy  and  of  humanity.  Greek  tragedy 
in  the  hands  of  Euripides  stepped  beyond  its  proper  sphere 
and  consequently  broke  down  ;  but  the  success  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan poet  was  only  promoted  by  this,  since  at  the 
same  time  the  nation  also  stepped  beyond  its  sphere  and 
broke  down  likewise.  The  criticism  of  Aristophanes  proba- 
bly hit  the  truth  exactly  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view  ;  but  poetry  influences  the  course  of  history 
not  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  value,  but  in  proportion  ai 
it  is  able  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  this  re- 
spect Euripides  was  unsurpassed.  And  thus  it  happened, 
that  Alexander  read  him  diligently  ;  that  Aristotle  develop* 
ed  the  idea  of  the  tragic  poet  with  special  reference  to  him  ; 
that  the  latest  poetic  and  plastic  art  in  Attica  as  it  were 
originated  from  him  (for  the  new  Attic  comedy  did  nothing 
but  transfer  Euripides  into  a  comic  form,  and  the  school  of 
painters  which  we  meet  ^ith  in  the  designs  of  the  latef 
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YtfBes  derived  their  subjects  no  longer  from  the  old  epiosi 
but  from  the  Euripidean  tragedy) ;  and  lastly  that,  the 
more  the  old  Hellas  gave  plaoe  to  the  new  Hellenism,  the 
more  the  fame  and  inBuenoe  of  the  poet  increased,  and 
Greek  life  abroad,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Rome,  was  directs 
ly  or  indireetly  moulded  in  the  main  by  Euripides. 

The  Hellenism  of  Euripides  flowed  to  Rome  through 
Bamfta  ^^Y  various  channels,  and  probably  produced  a 

^^9^'  speedier  and  deeper  effect  thei*e  by  indirect 
means  than  in  the  form  of  direct  translation.  The  tragic 
drama  in  Rome  was  not  exactly  later  in  its  rise  than  come- 
dy (p.  499) ;  but  the  &r  greater  expense  of  bringing  a 
tragedy  on  the  stage — which  was  undoubtedly  felt  as  a  con- 
sideration of  moment,  at  least  during  the  Hannibalic  war — 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  audience  (p.  501)  retarded  the 
development  of  tragedy.  In  the  comedies  of  Plautus  the 
allusions  to  tragedies  are  not  very  frequent,  and  most 
references  of  this  kind  may  have  been  taken  from  the  origi- 
nals. The  first  and  only  influential  tragedian  of  this  epoch 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of  Naevias  and  Plautus, 
Quintus  Ennius  (515-585),  whose  pieces  were 
already  travestied  by  conteraporary  comic  writ- 
ers, and  were  exhibited  and  declaimed  by  posterity  down 
to  the  days  of  the  empire. 

The  tragic  drama  of  the  Romans  is  far  less  known  to  us 
than  the  comic :  on  the  whole  the  same  features,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  comedy,  are  presented  by  trage- 
dy also.  The  dramatic  stock,  in  like  manner,  was  mainly 
formed  by  translations  of  Greek  pieces.  The  preference 
was  given  to  subjects  derived  from  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
the  legends  immediately  connected  with  it,  evidently  b^ 
cause  this  cycle  of  myths  alone  was  rendered  £»miliar  to 
the  Roman  public  by  their  instruction  at  school.  Incident! 
of  striking  horror  predominate,  such  as  matricide  or  infan- 
ticide in  the  Eumenides,  the  AlcmaeoUy  the  Cresphontes^  th« 
Mtlanippe,  the  Medea,  and  the  immolation  of  virgins  in  the 
Polt/xe7ia,  the  Urechthides,  the  Andromeda,  the  Iphigtnui^^ 
we  cannot  avoid  recalling  the  fact,  that  the  public  ^ot  whick 
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these  tragedies  were  prepared  was  in  the  habit  of  witness 
ing  gladiatorial  games.  The  female  characters  and  ghosts 
appear  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  In  addition 
to  the  rejection  of  masks,  the  most  remarkable  deviation  of 
the  Roman  edition  from  the  original  related  to  the  chorus. 
The  Roman  theatre,  fitted  up  doubtless  in  the  fu*st  instanoe 
for  comic  plays  without  chorus,  had  not  the  special  dancing' 
stage  {orchestra)  with  the  altar  in  the  middle,  on  which  the 
Greek  chorus  performed  its  part,  or,  to  speak  more  correct* 
Ij,  the  space  thus  appropriated  among  the  Greeks  served 
with  the  Romans  as  a  sort  of  pit ;  accordingly  the  choral 
dance  at  least,  with  its  artistic  alternations  and  intermixture 
of  music  and  declamation,  must  have  been  omitted  in  Rome, 
and,  even  if  the  chorus  was  retained,  it  had  but  little  import* 
ance.  Of  course  there  were  various  alterations  of  detail, 
changes  in  the  metres,  curtailments,  and  mutilations ;  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Ipkigenia  of  Euripides,  for  instance, 
the  chorus  of  women  was — either  after  the  model  of  another 
tragedy,  or  by  the  editor's  own  device— converted  into  a 
diorus  of  soldiers.  The  Latin  tragedies  of  the  sixth  cen* 
tury  cannot  be  pronounced  good  translations  in  our  sense 
of  the  word ;  *  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  tragedy  of  Enniua 

*  We  Babjoin,  for  oomparison,  the  opening  lines  of  the  iffdra  in  tht 
ociginil  of  Euripides  and  in  the  veraion  of  Ennius  * — 

M^S*  iv  9dncMr$  flrjXiov  ntcnv  noti 

^A^i^m  a^iattav,  ot  to  ndyxQVffOv  6i^ 
JJtH^  fiur^l&oir  oh  ydq  av  dianot/w  ifaif 

^E^mtk  &vfi6v  i»nXot^tlt^  ^Jdaavoq, 

Uimam  ne  in  nmnore  Pdio  tMwrihm 
Catta  aeeidmel  abiegna  ad  ttrrmm  trmhm^ 
Nrnte  i$%d$  naoit  inchoandae  exordimm 
Coepmel,  quut  fume  nominatur  fwmin§ 
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gave  a  fiir  less  imperfect  image  of  the  original  of  Euripides 
than  a  comedy  of  Plautus  gave  of  the  original  of  Menander. 
The  historical  position  and  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  in 
Moni  efhot  Borne  were  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  Grreek 
of  tragedy.  cx)medy ;  and  while,  as  the  differenoe  in  the  two 
kinds  of  composition  necessarily  implied,  the  Hellenistic 
lendency  appeared  in  tragedy  under  a  purer  and  more 
spiritual  form,  the  tragic  drama  of  this  period  and  its 
principal  representative  Ennius  displayed  fiur  more  de- 
ddedly  an  anti-national  and  consciously  propagandist  aim. 
Ennius,  hardly  the  most  important  but  certainly  the  most 
influential  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  was  not  a  Latin  by 
birth,  but  on  the  contrary  by  virtue  of  his  origin  half  a 
Greek.  Of  Messapian  descent  and  Hellenio  culture,  he 
settled  in  his  thirty-flflh  year  at  Rome,  and  lived  there — at 
first  as  a  resident  alien,  but  afler  570  as  a 
burgess  (p.  305) — in  straitened  circumstances, 
supported  partly  by  giving  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
partly  by  the  proceeds  of  his  pieces,  partly  by  the  dona- 
tions of  those  Roman  grandees,  who,  like  Publius  Sdpio, 
Titus  Fiamininus,  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  were 
inclined  to  promote  the  modem  Hellenism  and  to  reward 
the  poet  who  sang  their  own  and  their  ancestors'  praises 
and  even  accompanied  some  of  them  to  the  field  in  the 
character,  as  it  were,  of  a  poet  laureate  nominated  before- 
hand to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  which  they  were  to  per- 
form.    He  has  himself  elegantly  described  the  client-like 

Argo^  qmU  Argivi  in  ea  dUeeti  viri 
Veeti  pettbani  pelUm  inattratam  aridU 

Oolchit,  imperio  rtgU  PeUae^  per  dohmi. 

If  am  nunqnam  era  err  ana  mea  domo  ferret  pedem 

MedeOf  animo  aegra^  amort  taevo  §atteia. 

The  yaiiations  of  the  translation  from  the  original  are  instniotive-^ 
not  only  its  tautologies  and  periphrases,  but  also  the  oodsaon  or  ex« 
planaUon  of  tho  less  familiar  mythological  names, «.  ^^  the  Sjmplegadea, 
the  lolcian  laud,  the  Argo.  But  the  instances  in  whfeh  Ennius  hai 
realty  misunderstood  the  original  are  rare. 
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qualities  requisito  for  such  a  calling.*  From  the  outset  anr^ 
by  virtue  of  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  cosmopolite,  he 
had  the  skill  to  appropriate  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
nations  among  which  he  lived — Greek,  Latin^  and  even 
Oscan — ^without  devoting  himself  absolutely  to  any  one  of 
them ;  and  while  the  Hellenism  of  the  earlier  Roman  poets 
was  the  result  rather  than  the  conscious  aim  of  their  poetic 
activity,  and  accordingly  they  at  least  attempted  more  or 
less  to  take  their  stand  on  national  ground,  Ennius  on  the 
contrary  is  very  distinctly  conscious  of  his  revolutionary 
tendency,  and  evidently  labours  with  zeal  to  bring  into 
Togue  neological  Hellenic  ideas  among  the  Italians.  His 
most  serviceable  instrument  was  tragedy.  The  remains  of 
his  tragedies  show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama  and  with  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  in  particular ;  it  is  the  less  therefore  the 
result  of  accident,  that  he  has  moulded  the  great  majority 

*  Beyond  doubt  the  andents  were  right  in  recogniiing  a  sketch  of 
the  poet*8  own  character  in  the  passage  in  the  serenth  book  of  tbt 
Annals,  where  the  oonsiil  calls  to  his  side  (he  confidant, 

quoeum  heme  eaepe  libenter 
Mentam  eermoneeque  euaa  rerumque  tuarum 
Conperiem  partii,  magnam  cwn  laeette  diei 
Partem  fumd  de  eummit  rebua  regundM 
ContUio  indu  font  lato  eartetoqiie  eenaht : 
Oiti  re$  audader  magnat  parvasque  Joettmque 
Bloqtteretur^  euneia  rimul  malttque  ei  bona  dieiu 
Bwmeret^  ei  qui  vellet^  iutoque  loeareL 
Quotum  mvUa  volup  ae  gaudia  damque  paktmque 
Jngenium  em  nuUa  malum  eenUniia  mtadet 
Ul  faceret /acinus  lenii  out  malui^  doetusjtdelii 
SuavU  homo  facundus  euo  eonimUue  beaiue 
8eUu8  eeeunda  loquene  in  tempore  commodui  verbum 
Paueum,  multa  tenent  anHqua  eepulta^  vetuttae 
Qmem  fecit  moree  velereaque  novoeque  tenentem, 
Multorum  veterum  Uget  divumque  kominiumqm, 
Prudenler  qui  dicta  loqmve  tacereve  poeeiL 

In  the  line  before  the  last  we  should  probably  read  mmltarum 
itpee  divumque  ?u>minumque. 
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of  his  pieces,  and  all  those  that  attained  celebrity,  aft^r  the 
model  of  Euripides.  In  the  selection  and  treatment  he  waa 
doubtless  influenced  partly  bj  external  considerations.  But 
these  alone  cannot  account  for  his  bringing  forward  so 
decidedly  the  Euripidean  element  in  Euripides;  for  hit 
neglecting  the  choruses  still  more  than  did  his  original ;  foi 
his  laying  still  stronger  emphasis  on  sensuous  efiect  than 
the  Greek ;  nor  for  his  taking  up  pieces  like  the  Thyui§9 
and  the  Telephus  so  well  known  from  the  immortal  ridicule 
of  Aristophanes,  with  their  princes'  woes  and  woful  princes^ 
and  even  such  a  piece  as  Menalippa  the  Female  Philosopher^ 
in  which  the  whole  plot  turns  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
national  religion,  and  the  tendency  to  make  war  on  it  from 
the  physicist  point  of  view  is  at  once  apparent.  The  sharp- 
est arrows  are  everywhere— and  that  partly  in  passages 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  inserted  *— -directed 
against  faith  in  the  miraculous,  and  we  almost  wonder  that 
the  censorship  of  the  Roman  stage  allowed  such  tirades  to 
pass  as  the  following : — 


Ego  deum  ffenu»  uae  temper  dixi  ei  dieam 

Sed  eas  non  eurare  apinor^  quid  agat  hvmanym  gewue  ; 

Nam  si  curerU^  bene  bonit  tit,  male  malie^  quod  nunc  abeet^ 

We  have  already  remarked  (p.  4T7)  that  Ennius  scien- 
titically  inculcated  the  same  irreligion  in  a  didactic  poem ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  earnest  with  this  freethink- 
ing.  With  this  trait  other  features  are  in  harmony — his 
political  opposition  tinged  with  radicalism,  that  here  and 

*  Gomp.  p.  479.    Euripides  (Iph.  in  Aul.  966)  defioea  the  sootbi 
■ayer  is  a  man, 

"0(  oliy  aXrjd-fjj  noXXa  S^  ^ivSij  lift* 

This  is  turned  by  the  Latin  translator  into  the  following  diatribs  agalail 
Ibe  casters  of  horoscopes : — 

Aetrologorum  eigna  in  eoelo  quaeeU^  obeervat^  Jc9i» 
Cum  eapra  out  nepa  <nU  exoritur  lum^n  €Uiquod  beluae. 
Quod  eet  amif  peieft,  nemo  spedat :  coeli  ierutamiur  plegoM, 
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there  appears ;  *  his  singing  the  praises  of  the  Greek  pleas 
ures  of  the  table  (p.  486) ;  above  all  his  setting  aside  ths 
last  national  element  in  Latin  poetry ,  the  Satumian  meas- 
ure, and  substituting  for  it  the  Greek  hexameter.  That  the 
^  multiform  "  poet  executed  all  these  tasks  with  equal  neat- 
ness, that  he  elaborated  hexameters  out  of  a  language  of  bj 
iBo  means  dactylic  structure,  and  that  without  checking  the 
natural  flow  of  his  style  he  moved  with  confidence  and  fire^ 
dom  amidst  unwonted  measures  and  forms — ^aie  so  many 
evidences  of  his  extraordinary  plastic  talent,  which  was  in 
fiict  more  Greek  than  Roman ;  f  where  he  offends  us,  the 
offence  is  owing  much  more  frequently  to  Greek  allitera- 
tion I  than  to  Roman  ruggedness.    He  was  not  a  great 

*  In  the  TdtphuB  we  find  bim  sajin^^ 

Palam  muUre  pUbeia  piaeuhun  mL 

f  The  following  veraeB,  excellent  in  matter  and  form,  belong  to  Um 
adaptttion  of  the  Phoenix  of  Euripides : — 

8ed  virwn  virhUe  vera  vivere  animatum  addeeet^ 
ForifUrque  innoxium  (?)  voeare  advertum  advenario§, 
Ea  liberiae  eU^  qui  peehta  purum  etfirmwn  peetiUU  * 
Aliae  res  cbntmoeae  node  in  obseura  laiewL 

In  the  &t/>to,  which  was  probably  incorporated  in  the  collection  of 
mlneellaneona  poems,  the  graphic  lines  occurred : — 

—  —  miundue  eoeli  vashu  eonatitit  ntenUo^ 
Bt  Keplunue  eaemu  undie  (tapervt  pauMom  dedii, 
Sol  egids  iter  reprenii  ungtdia  volaniibue; 
Condiiere  amnea  perennetf  arborea  vento  vaeani. 

This  last  passage  affords  as  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  poet 
worked  up  his  original  poems.  It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  wordf 
which  occur  in  the  tragedy  Htctovia  Luatra  (the  original  of  which  waff 
probably  by  So  Rhodes)  as  spoken  by  a  spectator  of  the  combat  b#> 
tween  Hephaestus  and  the  Scamander : — 

Conatitit  credo  Scamander^  ctrbarea  vento  vaeatU, 

and  the  incident  is  derived  from  the  Iliad  (xxL  881) 
f  Thus  in  the  Phoenix  we  find  the  line  : — 

— >  —  aivltitaty  qui  eupita  cupiena  eupienter  cupaL 

and  this  la  not  the  loost  absurd  specimen  of  such  recurring  assonaiieea 
He  also  indulged  in  acrostic  venes  (Cic.  de  IHv,  U.  64,  111). 
Vol-  II.— 23* 
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poet,  but  a  man  of  graceful  and  sprightly  talent,  throughout 

possessing  the  vivid  sensibilities  of  a  poetic  nature,  but 

needing  the  tragic  buskin  to  feel  himself  a  poet  and  wholly 

destitute  of  the  comic  vein.     We  can  understand  the  prid« 

with  whicli  the  Hellenizing  poet  looked  down  on  those  rude 

•trains 

g'liot  otini  Famui  vatetqMS  ^amebamt, 

■nd  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  celebrates  his  owi 
artistio  poetry : 

JSimipoita  m/m,  fut  mortaUbm 
Ventti  prcpinatJktmfMot  nuduUUtu, 

The  genius  of  Ennius  instinctively  assured  him  that  he 
had  spread  his  sails  to  a  prosperous  breeze ;  Greek  tragedy 
became,  and  thenceforth  remained,  a  possession  of  the  Latin 
nation. 

Through  less  frequented  paths,  and  with  a  less  &voura- 
Rationai  ^^®  wind,  a  bolder  mariner  pursued  a  higher 
^'•■*^  aim.     Naevius  not  only  like  Ennius — although 

with  far  less  success — adapted  Greek  tragedies  for  the 
Roman  stage,  but  also  attempted  to  create,  independently 
of  the  Greeks,  a  grave  national  drama  {fabula  praetextaia). 
No  outward  obstacles  here  stood  in  the  way ;  he  brought 
forward  subjects  both  from  Roman  legend  and  from  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  country  on  the  stage  of  his 
native  laud.  Such  were  his  Nursing  of  Romulus  and 
Remits  or  the  Wolf,  in  which  Amulius  king  of  Alba  ap- 
peared, and  his  Clastidium^  which  celebrated  the  victory  of 
Marcellus  over  the  Celts  in  532  (p.  100).  Afler 
his  example,  Ennius  in  his  Ambraeia  described 
from  personal  observation  the  siege  of  that  city  by  hia 
patron  Nobilior  in  565  (p.  327).  But  the  num* 
ber  of  these  national  dramas  remained  small, 
and  that  species  of  composition  soon  disappeared  from  the 
stage ;  the  scanty  legend  and  the  colourless  history  of  Rome 
were  unable  permanently  to  compote  with  the  Hellenic 
mythology.  Respecting  the  poetic  value  of  the  pieces  we 
have  no  longer  the  means  of  judging ;  but,  if  we  may  tak^ 
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account  of  the  general  poetical  intention,  there  werQ  in 
Roman  literature  few  such  strokes  of  genius  as  the  creation 
of  a  Roman  national  drama.  Only  the  Greek  tragedians 
of  that  earliest  period  which  still  felt  its  nearness  to  the 
gods— only  poets  like  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylus — ^had  the 
courage  to  bring  the  great  deeds  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part,  on  the  stage  by  the 
aide  of  those  of  legendary  times ;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
we  are  enabled  vividly  to  realize  what  the  Punic  wars  were 
and  how  powerful  was  their  effect,  when  we  find  a  poet^ 
who  like  Aeschylus  had  himself  fought  in  the  battles  which 
he  sangy  introducing  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome  upon 
that  stage  upon  which  men  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  see  none  but  gods  and  heroes. 

Recitative  poetry  also  took  its  rise  during  this  epoch  at 
B«aitatiT«  Rome.  Livius  naturalized  the  custom  which 
vof^'  among  the  andents  held  the  place  of  our  modem 

publication — the  public  reading  of  new  works  by  the  author 
— ^in  Rome,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  reciting  them  in  his 
aohool.  As  poetry  was  not  in  this  instance  practised  with 
a  view  to  a  livelihood,  or  at  any  rate  not  directly  so,  this 
branch  of  it  was  not  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  such 
dis&vour  as  writing  for  the  stage :  towards  the  end  of  this 
epoch  one  or  two  noble  Romans  had  publicly  come  forward 
in  this  manner  as  poets.*  Recitative  poetry  however  was 
chiefly  cultivated  by  those  poets  who  occupied  themselves 
with  writing  for  the  stage,  and  the  former  held  a  subordi- 
nate place  as  compared  with  the  latter ;  in  fact,  a  public  to 
which  read  poetry  might  address  itself  can  have  existed 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  at  this  period  in  Rome. 

Lyrical,  dydactic,  and  epigrammatic  poetry  in  particular 
were  feebly  represented.  The  religious  festival 
chants — of  which  the  annals  of  this  period  cer« 

*  Betides  Cato,  we  find  the  names  of  two  '*  oonsulara  and  poets  ** 
belonging  to  this  period  (Sneton.  VUa  Terent.  4) — Quintal 

'  Labeo,   consul  in  571,  and   Marcus  Popillius,  oonsol   Id 

681.  fiat  it  remuns  oncertidn  whether  they  published  theb 
poems.    Sren  in  the  case  of  Cato  this  may  be  doabM. 
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Cudy  have  already  thought  it  worth  while  lo  mention  tht 
author — as  well  as  the  monumental  in8cript.0Ds  on  templet 
and  tombs,  for  which  the  Satumian  remained  the  regular 
measure,  hardly  belong  to  literature  in  its  proper  aensew 
So  far  as  the  minor  poetry  makes  its  appearance  at  all,  it  ii 
dassed  ordinarily,  and  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Naeyiii% 
under  the  name  of  natura.  This  term  was  originally  applied 
to  the  old  stage-poem  without  action  which  from  the  tima 
of  Livius  was  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  6re^  drama ; 
but  in  its  application  to  redtative  poetry  it  corresponds  in 
some  measure  to  our  "^  miscellaneous  poems,"  and  like  the 
latter  denotes  not  any  positive  species  or  style  of  art|  but 
simply  poems  not  of  an  epio  or  dramatic  kind,  treating  of 
any  matters  (mostly  subjective),  and  written  in  any  form, 
at  the  pleasure  of   the  author.     In  addition  to  Cato's 
'^poem  on  Morals"  to  be  noticed  afterwards,  which  was 
probably  writtai  in  Satumian  verses  after  the  precedent  of 
the  earlier  attempts  at  a  national  didactic  poetry  (i.  580), 
there  came  under  this  category  the  minor  poems  of  Ennius, 
which  that  writer,  who  was  very  fertile  in  this  department, 
published  partly  in  his  collection  of  saturae,  partly  sepa- 
rately.    Among  these  were  brief  narrative  poems  relating 
to  the  legendary  or  contemporary  history  of  his  country ; 
editions  of  the  religious  romance  of  Euhemerus  (p.  477), 
of  the  physical  poems  circulated  in  thenameof  Epicharmus 
(p.  477),  and  of  the  gastronomies  of  Archestratus  of  Gela, 
a  poet  who  treated  of  the  higher  cookery ;  as  also  a  dia- 
logue between  Life  and  Death,  fables  of  Aesop,  a  collection 
of  moral  maxims,  parodies  and  epigrammatic  trifles — small 
matters,  but  indicative  of  the  versatile  powers  as  well  aa 
the  neological  didactic  tendencies  of  the  poet,  who  evidently 
allowed  himself  the  freest  range  in  this  field,  which  tha 
censorship  did  not  reach. 

Tlio  attempts  at  a  metrical  treatment  of  the  national 

Metrieai         annals  lay  claim  to  greater  poetical  and  histori 

ftnnau.  cal  importance.     Here  too  it  was  Naevius  who 

gave  poetic  form  to  so  much  of  the  legendary 

as  well  aa  of  the  oontemporary  history  aa  admitted  of  cod 
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nected  narrat.ve ;  and  who,  more  especially,  recorded  in  thf 
hal^prosaic  Saturnian  national  metre  the  story  of  the  first 
Punio  war  simply  and  distinctly,  with  a  straightforward 
adherence  to  &ct,  without  disdaining  anything  as  unpoetical, 
and  without  at  all,  especially  in  the  description  of  historical 
times,  going  in  pursuit  of  poetical  flights  or  embellishments 
«— maintaining  throughout  his  narrative  the  present  tense.* 
What  we  have  already  said  of  the  national  drama  of  the 
same  poet,  applies  substantially  to  the  work  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  like 
their  tragedy,  had  wholly  reference  to  the  heroic  period ;  it 
was  an  altogether  new  and,  at  least  in  design,  an  envia- 
bly grand  idea — to  light  up  the  present  with  the  brilliance 
of  poetry.  Although  in  point  of  execution  the  chronicle  of 
Naevius  was  probably  not  much  better  than  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  in  various  respects 
of  kindred  character,  yet  the  poet  was  certainly  justified  in 
r^arding  this  work  of  his  with  an  altogether  peculiar  com- 
placency. It  was  no  small  achievement,  in  an  age  when 
there  was  absolutely  no  historical  literature  except  official 

*  The  following  fragments  will  give  some  idea  of  its  tone.    Of 
Dido  be  says : 

Blande  et  doeU  pereonUU — Aeneaa  fuo  pado 
JVoiam  tirbem  liquerU, 

Again  of  Amnliua : 

Manusfue  tunun  ad  eoelum — nuhilU  iua»  rex 
AmuUus  ;  ffratultUnr'—tUvi*, 

fkri  of  a  ipeech  where  the  indirect  confltmcdon  is  remarkable : 

Sin  ilht  deseranifor — Hattanoi  virorum 
Magnum  ttuprmn  popuio— fieri  per  genUe, 

With  reference  to  the  landing  at  Malta  in  408 :  AM 

TrantU  MelUam  Romanue — ingulam  ifdegram  omnem 
UrU  populcUur  va$tai~'^em  hoetium  condmuU, 

bMllj,  as  to  the  peace  which  terminated  the  war  concerning  SioSj : 

Id  quoq[U€  paciecunt  moenia^-mni  Lutatium  quat 
lUconciliefU  ;  eaptivoe^-pturimoe  idem 
Sicitieneee  paeieeit^-obekks  tU  reddani. 
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records,  to  have  composed  for  his  countryman  a  connected 
account  of  the  deeds  of  their  own  times  and  oi  earlier  agei^ 
and  in  addition  to  have  placed  before  their  eyes  the  nobleal 
incidents  of  Uieir  history  in  a  dramatic  form. 

Ennius  proposed  to  himself  the  yctj  same  task  as 
Naevius ;  but  the  similarity  of  the  subject  ool} 
brings  out  into  stronger  relief  the  political  and 
poetical  contrast  between  the  national  and  the  anti-aati<Hia] 
poet.  Naevius  sought  out  for  the  new  subject  a  new  form ; 
Ennius  fitted  or  forced  it  into  the  forms  of  the  HeUenio 
epos.  The  hexameter  replaced  the  Satumian  verse;  the 
ornate  style  of  the  Homeridae,  striving  after  plastic  vivid* 
ness  of  delineation,  replaced  the  homely  historic  narrative. 
Wherever  the  circumstances  admits  Homer  is  directly 
translated  ;  e.g.^  the  burial  of  those  that  fell  at  Heradea  is 
described  afler  the  model  of  the  burial  of  Pati^oclus,  and 
under  the  helmet  of  Marcus  Livius  Stolo,  the  military 
tribune  who  6ghts  with  the  Istrians,  lurks  none  other  than 
the  Homeric  Ajax ;  the  reader  is  not  even  spared  the 
Homeric  invocation  of  the  Muse.  The  epic  machinery  ia 
fully  set  agoing ;  afler  the  battle  of  Cannae,  for  instance, 
Juno  in  a  full  council  of  the  gods  pardons  the  Romans,  and 
Jupiter  afler  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  wife  promises 
them  a  final  victory  over  the  Carthaginians.  Nor  do  the 
"  Annals "  fail  to  betray  the  neological  and  Hellenistic 
tendencies  of  the  author.  The  very  employment  of  the 
gods  for  the  mere  purpose  of  decoration  bears  this  stamp. 
The  remarkable  vision,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  tells  in 
good  Pythagorean  style  how  the  soul  now  inhabiting  Quin- 
tus  Ennius  had  previously  been  domiciled  in  Homer  and 
still  earlier  in  a  peacock,  and  then  in  good  physicist  style 
explains  the  nature  of  things  and  the  relation  of  the  body  to 
the  mmd.  Even  the  choice  of  the  subject  serves  the  same 
purpose — at  any  rate  the.  Hellenic  literati  of  all  ages  have 
found  an  especially  suitable  handle  for  their  Gracco-oo» 
mopolite  tendencies  in  this  very  rehabilitation  of  Roman 
history.  Ennius  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  Greeks  : 
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ConUndunt  Oraecoa^  Oraios  memorare  sclent  Mi. 

Hie  poetical  value  of  the  greyly  celebrated  Annals  maj 
easily  be  estimated  after  the  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  regarding  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  poet  in 
general.  A  poet  of  lively  sympathies,  he  naturally  felt  him^ 
self  elevated  by  the  enthusiastic  impulse  which  the  grea« 
age  of  the  Punic  wars  gave  to  the  national  sensibilities  of 
Italy,  and  he  not  only  often  succeeds  in  imitating  Homeric 
simplicity^  but  also  and  atill  more  frequently  makes  his 
lines  strikingly  echo  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  the 
Roman  character.  But  the  construction  of  his  epic  was 
defective ;  indeed  it  must  have  been  very  lax  and  indiffer- 
ent, when  it  was  possible  for  the  poet  to  insert  a  special 
book  by  way  of  supplement  to  please  an  otherwise  forgot 
ten  hero  and  patron.  On  the  whole  the  Annals  were  be- 
yond question  the  work  in  which  Ennius  fell  farthest  short 
of  his  aim.  The  plan  of  making  an  Iliad  pronounces  its 
own  condemnation.  It  was  Ennius,  who  in  this  poem  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  literature  that  changeling  com- 
pound of  epos  and  of  history,  which  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  day  has  haunted  it  like  a  ghost,  unable  either  to 
live  or  to  die.  But  the  poem  certainly  had  its  success. 
Ennius  claimed  to  be  the  Roman  Homer  with  still  greater 
ingenuousness  than  Klopstock  claimed  to  be  the  German, 
and  was  received  as  such  by  his  contemporaries  and  still 
more  so  by  posterity.  The  veneration  for  the  fitther  of 
Roman  poetry  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generic 
tion ;  even  the  polished  Quintilian  says,  *'  Let  us  revere 
Ennius  as  we  revere  an  ancient  sacred  grove,  whose  mighty 
oaks  of  a  thousand  years  are  more  venerable  than  beauti* 
All ;  "  and,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  at  this,  he  may 
recall  analogous  phenomena  in  the  successes  of  the  Aeneid, 
the  Henriad,  and  the  Messiad.  A  mighty  poetical  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  would  indeed  have  set  aside  that  almost 
eomic  official  parallel  between  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  the 
Ennian  Annals  as  easily  as  we  have  set  aside  the  paralleli 
of  Sappho  and  Karschin  and  of  Pindar  and  Willamov;  but 
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no  such  devdopment  took  place  in  Rome.  C  iring  to  thi 
interest  of  the  subject  especially  for  aristocratic  circles^  anil 
the  great  plastic  talent  of  the  poet,  the  Annals  remained  the 
oldest  Roman  original  poem  which  appeared  to  the  cult«^rf 
of  later  generations  readable  or  worth  reading ;  acd  thoc^ 
sirgularly  enough,  posterity  came  to  honour  this  thoroughly 
antiHiational  epos  of  a  half-Greek  UttkuUur  as  the  tma 
model  poem  of  Rome. 

A  prose  literature  arose  in  Rome  not  much  later  thaa 
Prose  Utent-  Roman  poetry,  but  in  a  very  different  way.  It 
^^^'  experienced  neither  the  artificial  stimulua,  by 

which  the  school  and  the  stage  prematurely  (breed  the  growth 
of  Roman  poetry,  nor  the  artificial  restraint,  to  whioh 
Roman  comedy  in  particular  was  subjected  by  the  strict 
and  narrow-minded  censorship  of  the  stage.  Nor  was  this 
form  of  literary  activity  placed  from  the  first  under  the  ban 
of  good  society  by  the  stigma  which  attached  to  the  ^  bal- 
lad-singer.'' Accordingly  the  prose  literature,  while  far  less 
extensive  and  less  active  than  the  contemporary  poetical 
authorship,  had  a  fsir  more  natural  growth.  While  poetry 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  humble  rank  and 
not  a  single  Roman  <»f  quality  appeurs  among  the  celebrated 
poets  of  this  age,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  prose 
writers  of  this  period  hardly  a  name  that  is  not  senatorial ; 
and  it  is  from  the  circles  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  fron*, 
men  who  had  been  consuls  and  censors — ^the  Fabii,  the 
Gracchi,  the  Scipios — that  this  literature  throughout  pre 
ceeds.  The  conservative  and  national  tendency,  in  tht 
nature  of  the  case,  accorded  better  with  this  prose  author- 
ship than  with  poetry  ;  but  here  too — and  particularly  in 
the  most  important  branch  of  this  literature,  historical 
composition — the  Hellenistic  tendency  had  a  powerfiil,  in 
fact  a  preponderant,  influence  both  on  matter  and  form. 

Do^n  to  the  period  of  the  Hannibalio  war  there  was 
Writtng  of  ^10  historical  composition  in  Rome ;  for  the 
^**^*  entries  in  the  book  of  Annals  were  of  the  na^ 

ture  of  records  and    not  of  literature,  and    never   madt 
any  attempt  to  develop  the  connection  of  events.     It  is  s 
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ftignificant  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  Kom&n  chai* 
acter,  that  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  Roman  pow- 
er far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  constant  contact  of  the  noble  society  of  Rome  with 
the  Greeks  who  were  so  full  of  literary  activity,  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  there 
sprang  up  any  desire  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  authorship, 
to  the  contemporary  world  and  to  posterity.  When  at 
length  this  desire  was  felt,  there  were  neither  literary  forms 
ready  at  hand  for  the  use  of  Roman  history,  nor  was  there 
a  public  prepared  to  read  it,  and  great  talent  and  considera- 
ble time  were  required  to  create  both.  In  the  first  instance, 
accordingly,  these  difficulties  were  in  some  measure  evaded 
by  writing  the  national  history  either  in  the  mother  tongue 
and  in  that  case  in  verse,  or  in  prose  and  in  that  case  in 
Greek.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  metrical  Annals 
of  Naevius  (written  about  550  ?)  and  of  Ennius 
(written  about  581) ;  both  belong  to  the  earliest 
historical  literature  of  the  Romans,  and  those 
of  Naevius  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  all  Roman 
historical  works.  At  nearly  the  same  period  were  com- 
posed the  Greek  "  Histories  **  of  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  • 

*  That  ibis  oldest  prose  work  on  the  history  of  Rome  was  compoBed 
in  Greek,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  DIodts.  i.  6,  and  Cicero^  d$ 
Dkf,  1.  21,  48.  The  Latin  Annals  quoted  under  the  same  name  by 
Qnintilian  and  later  grammarians  remain  involved  in  mystery,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  also  quoted 
nnder  the  same  name  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  pontifical  law  in 
the  Latin  language.  But  the  latter  treatise  will  not  t>e  attributed  by 
any  one,  who  has  traced  the  development  of  Roman  literature  in  its 
oonnection,  to  an  author  of  the  age  of  the  Hannibalio  war ;  and  Latin 
annals  from  that  age  appear  problematical,  although  it  must  remain  a 
moot  qoestion  whether  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  the  earlier  with  a 
laier  annafist,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (consul 
in  312),  or  whether  there  existed  an  old  Latin  edition  of  the 
Greek  Annals  of  Fabius  as  well  as  of  those  of  Adlius  and  Albinna,  of 
whether  there  were  two  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor. 

The  historioal  work  likewise  written  in  Greek,  ascribed  to  Li  ciiM 
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(after  553),  a  man  of  noble  family-  who  took  ai, 
active  part  in  state  afifairs  during  the  Haonibalic 
war,  and  of  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanua 
(who  died  about  590).  In  the  former  case  thej 
availed  themselves  of  the  poetical  art  which  was 
already  to  a  certain  extent  developed,  and  addressed  them* 
selves  to  a  public  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  which  was  not 
altogether  wanting ;  in  the  latter  case  they  found  the  Greek 
forms  ready  to  their  hand,  and  addressed  themselves — as 
the  interest  of  their  subject  stretching  hr  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Latium  naturally  suggested-— primarily  to  the 
cultivated  foreigner.  The  former  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
plebeian  authors,  the  latter  by  those  of  quality  ;  just  as  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  an  aristocratic  literature  in 
the  French  language  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  native 
Geiman  authorship  of  pastors  aud  professors,  and,  while 
men  like  Gleim  and  Ramler  wrote  war-songs  in  German, 
kings  and  generals  wrote  military  histories  in  French. 
Neither  the  metrical  chronicles  nor  the  Greek  annals  by 
Roman  authors  constituted  Latin  historical  composition  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  this  only  began  with  Cato, 
whose  **Origiaes,"  not  published  before  the  close  of  this 
epoch,  formed  at  once  the  oldest  historical  work  written  in 
Latin  and  the  first  important  prose  work  in  Roman  litera- 
ture.* 

All  these  works,  while  not  coming  up  to  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  history,!  were,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere 
detached  notices  of  the  book  of  Annals,  systematic  histories 
with  a  connected  narrative  and  a  more  or  less  regular  struo> 

(^cius  Alimentus  a  contemporary  of  Fabius,  seems  sporioos  and 
compilation  of  the  Augustan  age. 

*  Cato's  whole  literary  activity  belonged  to  the  period  of  his  old  ag« 

(Cioero,  CaL  11,  38 ;  Nepos,  Caio^  8) ;  the  compoditioa  even  of  the 

earlier  books  of  the  '^Origines*'  falh  not  before,  and  yel 

^  ^  probably  not  long  subsequent  to,  fi86  (Plin.  II.  N.  iii-  14, 1 14). 

f  It  is  evidently  by  way  of  contrast  with  Fabiui  that  Polybius  (xl 
6,  4)  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Albinus,  the  passionate  admirer  of 
ererything  Greek,  endeavoured  to  write  a  systematic  history  [/r^a^^Mi 
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ture.  They  all,  so  far  as  we  can  soe,  embr&ced  t!?^  national 
history  from  the  building  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  the 
writer,  although  in  point  of  title  the  work  of  Naevius 
related  only  to  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  that  of  Gato 
only  to  the  early  history.  They  were  thus  naturally  divided 
into  the  three  sections  of  the  legendary  period,  of  earlieri 
and  of  contemporary,  history. 

In  the  legendary  period  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 

HMorror  ^^^  ^*®  ®®'  forth  with  great  minuteness ;  and 
^origin of  in  its  case  the  peculiar  difficulty  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted, that  there  were,  as  we  have  already 
shown  (i.  590),  two  wholly  irreconcileable  versions  of  it  in 
circulation  :  the  national  version,  which,  in  its  leading  out- 
lines at  least,  was  probably  already  embodied  in  the  book 
cf  Annals,  and  the  Greek  version  of  Timaeus,  which  cannot 
have  remained  unknown  to  these  Roman  chroniclers.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  connect  Rome  with  Alba,  that 
of  the  latter  to  connect  Rome  with  Troy ;  in  the  former 
accordingly  the  city  was  built  by  Romulus  son  of  the  Alban 
king,  in  the  latter  by  the  Trojan  prince  Aeneas.  To  the 
present  epoch,  probably  either  to  Naevius  or  to  Pictor, 
belongs  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  stories.  The  Alban 
prince  Romulus  remains  the  founder  of  Rome,  but  becomes 
at  the  same  time  the  grandson  of  Aeneas ;  Aeneas  does  not 
found  Rome,  but  is  represented  as  bringing  the  Roman 
Penates  to  Italy  and  building  Lavinium  as  their  shrine, 
while  his  son  Ascanius  founds  Alba  Longa,  the  mother-city 
of  Rome  and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium.  All  thi& 
was  a  sorry  and  unskilful  patchwork.  The  view  that  the 
original  Penates  of  Rome  were  preserved  not,  as  had  hith« 
erto  been  believed,  in  their  temple  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  in  the  shrine  at  Lavinium,  could  not  but  be  ofiensive  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Greek  fiction  was  a  still  worse  expe- 
dient, inasmuch  as  under  it  the  gods  only  bestowed  on  the 
grandson  what  they  had  adjudged  to  the  grand  sire.  But  the 
amalgamation  served  its  object:  without  exactly  denying 
the  national  origin  of  Rome,  it  yet  deferred  to  the  Hellene 
ising  tendency,  and  legalized  in  some  degree  that  desire  te 
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claim  kindred  with  Aeneas  which  was  already  at  this  epoch 
greatly  in  vogue  (p.  493) ;  and  thus  it  became  tne  stereo* 
typed,  and  was  soon  accepted  as  the  official,  acooimt  of  th« 
origin  of  the  mighty  community. 

With  the  exception  of  the  story,  of  the  origin  of  tii4 
dty,  the  Greek  historiographers  had  given  themselves  littU 
or  no  concern  as  to  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  so  that  the 
recital  of  the  further  course  of  the  national  history  musi  j 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  native  sources.  But  the 
scanty  information  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  does  not 
enable  us  to  discern  distinctly  what  sort  of  traditions,  in 
addition  to  the  book  of  Annals,  were  at  the  command  of 
the  earliest  chroniclers,  and  what  they  may  possibly  have 
added  of  their  own.  The  tales  inserted  from  Herodotus  * 
were  probably  still  foreign  to  these  earliest  annalists,  and  a 
direct  borrowing  of  Greek  materials  for  this  section  camnot 
be  proved.  The  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is  the  tendencyi 
which  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  case  of  Cato  the  enemy  of 
Hellenism,  very  distinctly  apparent,  not  only  to  oomiecs 
Rome  with  Hellas,  but  to  represent  the  Italian  and  Greek 
nations  as  having  been  originally  identical.  To  this  ten- 
dency we  owe  the  primitive  Italians  or  aborigines  who  were 
immigrants  from  Greece,  and  the  primitive  Greeks  or 
Pelasgians  whose  wanderings  brought  them  to  Italy. 

The  current  story  presented  some  sort  of  connection, 
iha  eariior  though  the  connecting  thread  was  but  weak  and 
^*"***^'  loose,  throughout  the  regal  period  down  to  the 

institution  of  the  republic  ;  but  at  that  point  the  stream  of 
legend  dried  up,  and  it  was  not  merely  difficult  but  alto- 
gether impossible  to  form  a  narrative,  in  any  degree  con- 
nected and  readable,  out  of  the  lists  of  magistrates  an  J  the 
■canty  notices  appended  to  them.  The  poets  were  the  most 
sensible  of  the  blank.  Naevius  appears  for  that  reason  to 
have  passed  at  once  from  the  regal  period  to  the  war 


*  For  instance  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Oabii  is  compiled  froim 
the  anecdotes  as  to  Zopyrus  and  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus  in  Herodotnj\ 
and  one  version  of  the  story  of  the  exposure  of  Romulus  is  framed  oi 
the  model  of  the  nistory  of  the  youth  of  Cjrms  as  Herodotrs  relates  U 
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garding  Sicily  :  Ennius,  who  in  the  third  of  his  eighteen 
books  was  still  occupied  with  the  regal  period  and  in  the 
sixth  had  already  reached  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  must  have 
treated  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  republic  merely  in  the 
most  general  outline.  How  the  annalists  who  wrote  in 
Greek  managed  the  matter,  we  do  not  know.  Cato  ad  pted 
a  peculiar  course.  He  felt  no  pleasure,  as  he  himself  says, 
'*  in  relating  what  was  set  forth  on  the  tablet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  how  often  wheat  had  been  dear, 
and  when  the  sun  or  moon  had  been  eclipsed  ; ''  and  so  he 
devoted  the  second  and  third  books  of  his  historical  work 
to  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  other  Italian  communities 
and  of  their  admission  to  the  Roman  confederacy.  He  thua 
got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  chronicle,  which  reports  events  year 
by  year  under  the  heading  of  the  magistrates  for  the  time 
being ;  the  statement,  that  Cato's  historical  work  narrated 
events  "  sectionally,"  must  refer  to  this  feature  of  his 
method.  This  attention  bestowed  on  the  other  Italian  com« 
munities,  which  surprises  us  in  a  Roman  work,  had  a  bearing 
on  the  political  position  of  the  author,  who  leaned  through 
out  on  the  support  of  the  municipal  Italy  in  his  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  capital ;  while  it  furnished  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  missing  history  of  Rome  from  the 
expulsion  of  king  Tarquinius  down  to  the  Pyrrhic  war,  by 
presenting  in  its  own  way  the  main  result  of  that  history — 
the  union  of  Italy  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

Contemporary  history,  again,  was  treated  in  a  connected 
Ooctticapo-  A^^  detailed  manner.  Naevius  described  the 
myhiitorj.     |jpg^^  ^j^j  Fabius  the  second,  war  with  Carthage 

from  their  own  knowledge ;  Ennius  devoted  at  least  thir- 
teen out  of  the  eighteen  books  of  his  Annals  to  the  epoch 
from  Pyrrhus  down  to  the  Istrian  war  (p.  233) ;  Cato  nar- 
lated  in  the  fourth  and  (iflh  books  of  his  historical  work  the 
wars  from  the  first  Punic  war  down  to  that  with  Perseus, 
and  in  the  two  last  books,  which  probably  were  on  a  differ^ 
ent  and  more  copious  plan,  he  related  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  For  the  Pyrrhic  war  Ennius  may 
have  employed  Timaeus  or  other  Greek  authorities ;  but  ob 
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the  whole  the  accounts  given  were  based,  parti jr  on  personal 
observation  or  communications  of  eje-witnesses,  partly  on 
each  other. 

Contemporaneously  with  historical  literature,  %nd  is 
gg^c^^  some  sense  as  an  appendage  to  it,  arose  tbt 
ud  icttan.  literature  of  speeches  and  letters.  This  in  lilw 
manner  was  commenced  by  Cato;  for  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  an  earlier  age  except  some  funeral  orationsi 
most  of  which  probably  were  only  brought  to  light  at  a 
later  period  from  family  archives,  such  as  that  which  the 
veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  the  opponent  of  Hannibal,  delivered 
when  an  old  man  over  his  son  who  had  died  in  his  prima 
Cato  on  the  other  hand  committed  to  writing  in  his  old  age 
such  of  the  numerous  orations  which  he  had  delivered  dur- 
ing  his  long  and  active  public  career  as  were  historically 
important,  as  a  sort  of  political  memoirs,  and  published 
them  partly  in  his  historical  work,  partly,  it  would  seem,  as 
independent  supplements  to  it.  There  also  existed  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters. 

With  non-Roman  history  the  Romans  concerned  them- 
Hiatoryof  selves  SO  fat",  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  it  was 
other  na-  deemed  indispensable  for  the  cultivated  Roman; 
even  old  Fabius  is  said  to  have  been  familiar 
not  merely  with  the  Roman,  but  also  with  foreign,  wars, 
and  it  is  distinctly  testified  that  Cato  diligently  read  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  Greek  historians  in  general.  But,  if  we  leave 
out  of  view  the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  maxims  which 
Cato  compiled  for  himself  as  the  fruits  of  this  reading,  no 
trace  is  discernible  of  any  literary  activity  in  this  field. 

These  first  essays  in  historical  literature  were  all  of 
UnoriUcai  thcni,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pervaded  by  an 
tama^nt  of  easy,  uncritical  spirit ;  neither  authors  nor  read- 
ers readily  took  oflTence  at  inward  or  outward 
inconsistencies.  King  Tarquinius  the  Second,  although  he 
was  already  grown  up  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  and 
did  not  begin  to  reign  till  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  is 
nevertheless  still  a  young  man  when  he  ascends  the  throne. 
Pythagoras,  who  came  to  Italy  about  a  genemtion  before 
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the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is  nevertheless  set  down  b^  the 
Roman  historians  as  a  friend  of  the  wise  Nun.  a.  The  state^ 
envoys  sent  to  Syracuse  in  the  year  262  transact 
business  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  ascended 
the  throne  eighty-six  years  afterwards  (348), 
This  naive  uncritical  spirit  is  especially  apparent  in  tise 
treatment  of  Roman  chronology.  Since  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning — the  outlines  of  which  were  probably 
fixed  in  the  previous  epoch — the  foundation  of  Rome  took 
place  240  years  before  the  consecration  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  (i.  592)  and  360  years  before  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  (i.  587),  and  the  latter  event,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Greek  historical  works,  fell  according  to  these  in 
the  year  of  the  Athenian  archon  Pyrgion  388  b.  c.  01.  98, 
1,  the  building  of  Rome  accordingly  fell  on  01.  8,  1.  This 
was,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  which  was 
already  recognized  as  canonical,  the  year  436  after  the  fall 
of  Troy ;  nevertheless  the  common  story  retained  as  the 
founder  of  Rome  the  grandson  of  the  Trojan  Aeneas.  Cato, 
who  like  a  good  financier  checked  the  calculation,  no  doubt 
drew  attention  in  this  instance  to  the  incongruity ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  proposed  any  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty — the  list  of  the  Alban  kings,  which  was  after- 
wards inserted  with  this  view,  certainly  did  not  proceed 
from  him. 

The  same  uncritical  spirit,  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
history,  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
representation  of  historical  times.  The  accounts 
certainly  without  exception  bore  that  strong  party  colour- 
ing, for  which  the  Fabian  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the 
second  war  with  Carthage  is  censured  by  Polybius  with  the 
calm  severity  so  peculiar  to  him.  Mistrust,  however,  is 
Qiore  appropriate  in  such  circumstances  than  reproach,  it 
would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  to  expect  from  the  Romas 
contemporaries  of  Hannibal  a  just  judgment  of  their  antag- 
onist; but  no  intentional  misrepresentation  of  the  facta, 
except  such  as  a  simple-minded  patriotism  of  itself  involves^ 
has  been  proved  against  the  fathers  <  f  Roman  history. 
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Similar  manuals  of  a  general  elementary  character  wer« 
composed  by  Gato  on  the  Art  of  Healing,  the 
Science  of  War,  Agriculture,  and  JurisprudeDoa 
-^«ll  of  which  studies  were  likewise  more  or  less  under 
Greek  influence.  Physics  and  mathematics  were  not  mu<A 
studied  in  Rome ;  but  the  implied  sciences  connected  with 
them  received  a  certain  measure  of  attention.  This  was 
most  of  all  true  of  medidne.  In  &35  the  first 
Greek  physician,  the  Peloponnesian  Archie 
gathus,  settled  in  Rome  and  there  acquired  such  repute  by 
his  surgical  operations,  that  a  residence  was  assigned  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  state  and  he  received  the  fireedom  of  the 
dty;  and  thereafter  his  colleagues  flocked  in  crowds  to 
ItaJy.  Oato  no  doubt  not  only  reviled  the  fordgn  medical 
practitioners  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  but 
attempted,  by  means  of  his  medical  manual  compiled  from 
his  own  experience  and  probably  in  part  also  from  the 
medical  literature  of  the  Greeks,  to  revive  the  good  old 
fashion  under  which  the  father  of  the  family  was  at  the 
same  time  the  family  physician.  The  physicians  and  the 
public  gave  themselves,  as  was  reasonable,  but  little  concern 
about  his  obstinate  invectives :  at  any  rate  the  profession, 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  which  existed  in  Rome,  continued 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  and  for  centuries 
there  were  none  but  Greek  physicians  in  Rome. 

Hitherto  the  measurement  of  time  had  been  treated  in 
ifathemau  Rome  with  barbarous  indifferehoe,  but  matters 
^  were  now  at  least  in  some  degree  improved. 

With  the  erection  of  the  first  sundial  in  the  Roman  Forum 
in  491  the  Greek  hour  {nga,  kora)  began  to 
come  into  use  at  Rome :  it  happened,  however, 
^.hat  the  Romans  erected  a  sundial  which  had  been  prepared 
(or  Catana  situated  four  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  and 
were  guided  by  this  for  a  whole  century.     Towards  the  end 
of  this  epoch  we  find  sei'eral  persons  of  distinction  taking 
an  interest  in  mathematical  studies.     Manius  Acilius  Gla* 
brio  (consul  in  563)  attempted  to  check  the  con- 
fusion of  the  calendar  by  a  law,  which  allowed 
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Uie  pontifical  college  to  insert  or  omit  intercalary  montha 
tft  discretion :  if  the  measure  fiiiled  in  its  object  and  \n  fad 
aggravated  the  evU,  the  failure  was  probably  owing  more 
to  the  unscrupulousness  than  to  the  want  of  intelligence  of 

the  Roman  theologians.    Marcus  Fulvius  No> 

bilior  (oonsul  in  565),  a  man  of  Greek  culturv^ 
endeavoured  at  least  to  make  the  Roman  calendar  more 
106.  generally  known.     Gsius  Sulpicius  Grallus  (con« 

sul  in  588),  who  not  only  predicted  the  eclipse 
^^  of  the  moon  in  586  but  also  calculated  the  die* 

tance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
come  forward  even  as  an  astronomical  writer,  was  regarded 
on  this  account  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prodigy  of  dili- 
gence and  aouteness. 

Agriculture  and  the  art  of  war  were,  of  course,  pri« 

marily  regulated  by  the  standard  of  traditional 
ondtheart  and  personal  experience,  as  is  very  distmctly 
"  ^^'  apparent  in  that  one  of  the  two  treatises  of 

Cato  on  Agriculture  which  has  reached  our  time.  But  the 
results  of  Graeco-Latin,  and  even  of  Phoenician,  culture 
were  brought  to  bear  on  these  subordinate  fields  just  as  on 
the  higher  provinces  of  intellectual  activity,  and  for  that 
reason  the  foreign  literature  relating  to  them  cannot  but 
have  attracted  some  measure  of  attention. 

Jurisprudence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  in  a  subordi- 
Jurispra-  >^^e  d^ree  affected  by  foreign  elements.  The 
denoe.  activity  Q^  the  jurists  of  this  period  was  still 

mainly  devoted  to  the  answering  of  parties  consulting  them 
and  to  the  instruction  of  younger  listeners ;  but  this  oral 
instruction  contributed  to  form  a  traditional  groundwork  of 
rules,  and  literary  activity  was  not  wholly  wanting.  A 
work  of  greater  importance  for  jurisprudence  than  the  short 
4eUiu  sketch  of  Cato  was  ^he  treatise  promulgated  by 

^'***^  Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  sumamed  the  "  subtle  " 

(ca/t^),  who  was  the  first  practical  jurist  of  his  time,  and, 
hi  consequence  of  his  exertions  for  the  public  benefit  in  thia 
;tiii  respect,  rose  to  the  consulship  (556)  and  to  tlM 

^  censorship  (560).     His  treat'se — the  "  TVipor 
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ftlri ''  as  it  was  called — ^was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tablesi 
which  appended  to  each  sentence  of  the  text  an  explanation 
—chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Uie  antiquated  and  unintelligible 
expressions — ^and  the  corresponding  formula  of  action. 
While  this  process  of  annotation  undeniably  indicated  the 
influence  of  Greek  grammatical  studies,  the  portion  treating 
H  the  formulae  of  action,  on  the  contrary,  was  based  on  the 
older  collection  of  Appius  (i.  598)  and  on  the  general  system 
of  procedure  as  developed  by  national  usage  and  precedent. 

The  state  of  science  generally  at  this  epoch  is  very  dis- 
Osio'teoejw  tinctly  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  manuals 
"'**'***^  composed  by  Cato  for  his  son  which,  as  a  sort 
of  encyclopaedia,  were  designed  to  set  forth  in  short  max- 
ims what  a  ''  proper  man  *'  {yir  bonus)  ought  to  be  as  ora- 
tor, physician,  husbandman,  warrior,  and  jurist.  No  dis- 
tinction was  yet  drawn  between  an  elementary  and  a  special 
study  of  the  sciences ;  but  so  much  of  science  generally  as 
seemed  necessary  or  useful  was  required  of  every  urue  Ro- 
man. The  work  did  not  include  Latin  grammar,  which 
consequently  cannot  as  yet  have  attained  that  formal  de> 
velopmenl  which  is  implied  in  a  properly  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  language ;  and  it  excluded  music  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  Throughout  it 
was  the  directly  practical  element  in  science  which  alono 
was  to  be  handled,  and  that  with  as  much  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity as  possible.  The  Greek  literature  was  doubtless 
made  use  of,  but  only  t<>  furnish  some  serviceable  maxima 
of  experience  culled  from  the  mass  of  chaff  and  rubbish  : 
it  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Cato,  that  "  Greek  literature 
must  be  looked  into,  but  not  thoroughly  studied."  Thus 
arose  those  household  manuals  of  necessary  informatiou, 
which,  while  rejecting  Greek  subtlety  and  obscurity,  ban- 
ishcd  also  Greek  acuteness  and  depth,  but  through  tlial 
very  peculiarity  moulded  the  position  of  the  Romans  tow- 
ards Greek  science  for  all  ages. 

Thus  poetry  and  literature  can^e  to  Rome  along  with 
hiiltorf*TwS-  *^®  sovereignty  of  the  w  orld,  or,  to  use  tlie  Ian* 
»ioD  of  RomAo   ffuace  of  a  poet  of  the  ace  of  Cicero  : 
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Pomdco  UUo  Mecundo  Muta  pennato  gradu 
IntulU  M  beUieotam  Rommli  in  gmUemftram, 

In  the  districts  using  the  Sabellian  and  Etruscan  dialects 
also  there  must  have  been  at  the  same  period  no  want  of 
intellectual  movement.  Tragedies  in  the  Etruscan  language 
are  mentioned,  and  vases  with  Oscan  inscriptions  show  that 
the  makers  were  acquainted  with  Greek  comedy.  The 
question  accordingly  presents  itself,  whether,  contemporarily 
witk  Naevius  and  Cato,  a  Ilellenizing  literature  like  the  Ro- 
man may  not  have  been  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Amns 
and  Voltumus.  But  all  information  on  the  point  is  lost,  and 
history  can  in  such  circumstances  only  indicate  the  blank* 

The  Roman  literature  is  the  only  one  as  to  which  we 
HeUeniitog  <^^  still  form  an  opinion ;  and,  however  prob- 
litomtnre.  lematical  its  absolute  worth  may  appear  to  the 
aesthetic  judge,  for  those  who  wish  to  apprehend  the  history 
of  Rome  it  remains  of  unique  value  as  the  reflection  of  the 
inner  mental  life  of  Italy  in  that  sixth  century — so  full  of 
the  din  of  arms  and  so  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  the 
future— during  which  the  distinctive  development  of  Italian 
life  closed,  and  the  land  began  to  enter  into  the  broader 
career  of  ancient  civilization.  In  it  too  there  prevailed  that 
antagonism,  which  'everywhere  during  this  epoch  pervaded 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  characterized  the  age  of  transition. 
No  one  of  unprejudiced  mind,  and  who  is  not  misled  b} 
the  venerable  rust  of  two  thousand  years,  can  be  deceived 
as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  Hellenistioo-Roman  literature. 
Roman  literature  by  the  side  of  that  of  Greece  resembles 
a  German  orangery  by  the  side  of  a  grove  of  SiciliaQ 
orange-trees ;  both  may  give  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  imposst* 
ble  even  to  conceive  them  as  parallel.  This  holds  true  of 
the  literature  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Latins  still  more 
decidedly,  if  possible,  than  of  the  Roman  literature  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  to  a  very  great  extent  the  former  was  not 
the  work  of  Romans  at  all,  but  of  foreigners,  of  hal^ 
Greeks,  Celts,  and  ere  long  even  Africans,  whose  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  only  acquired  by  study.  Among  those  who 
m  this  age  came  before  the  public  as  poets^  none,  as  we 
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have  already  said,  can  be  sfaown  to  have  been  persons  of 
rank ;  and  not  only  so,  but  none  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
natives  of  Latium  proper.  The  very  name  given  to. the 
poet  was  foreign ;  even  Ennius  emphatically  calls  himsetf 
tLpoeta.^  But  not  cnly  was  this  poetry  foreign;  it  was 
also  liable  to  all  those  defects  which  are  found  to  oooui 
where  schoolmasters  become  authors  and  the  great  muiu- 
iude  forms  the  public.  We  have  shown  how  comedy  was 
artistically  debased  out  of  r^ard  to  the  multitude,  and  ir 
fiict  sank  into  vulgar  coarseness;  we  have  further  shown 
that  two  of  the  most  influential  Roman  authors  were  school- 
masters in  the  first  instance  and  only  became  poets  in  the 
sequel,  and  that,  while  the  Greek  philology  which  only 
sprang  up  after  the  decline  of  the  national  literature  experi- 
mented merely  on  the  dead  body,  in  Lataum  grammar  and 
literature  had  their  foundations  lud  simultaneously  and 
went  hand  in  hand,  almost  as  in  the  case  of  piodem  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  In  fact,  if  we  view  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  this  Hellenistic  literature  of  the  sixth  century-— 
that  mechanical  poetry  destitute  of  all  productive  power  of 
its  own,  that  uniform  imitation  of  the  very  shallowest  forms 
of  foreign  art,  that  stock  of  translations,  that  changeling  of 
an  epos — we  are  tempted  to  reckon  it  simply  one  of  the 
diseased  symptoms  of  the  epoch  before  us. 

But  such  a  judgment,  if  not  unjust,  would  yet  be  just 
only  in  a  very  partial  sense.  We  must  first  of  all  consider 
that  this  artificial  literature  sprang  up  in  a  nation  which  not 
only  did  not  possess  any  national  poetic  art,  but  could  never 
attain  any  such  art.  In  antiquity,  which  knew  nothing  of 
the  modern  poetry  of  individual  life,  creative  poetical  ao- 
tivity  fell  mainly  within  the  mysterious  period  when  a  na> 
tfon  was  experiencing  the  fears  and  pleasures  of  growth : 

*  Bee  the  lines  alroadj  quoted  at  p.  588. 

The  formation  of  the  name  jx>eta  from  the  vulgar  Greek  irotitijq  in- 
tftMd  of  Trottjnji; — as  Inoijatv  was  in  use  among  the  Attio  potteis— 4f 
ilfiarftcteristi&  We  may  add  that  poeta  technically  denotes  only  the 
ratbor  of  epic  or  recitative  poems,  not  the  composer  for  the  stage,  wIm 
St  this  time  was  styled  triba  (p.  502.    Festus,  t.  v.,  p.  8dS  M,y 
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without  prejudice  to  the  greatness  of  the  Greek  ipio  and 
tragic  poets  we  may  assert  that  their  poetry  mainly  oon* 
sisted  in  reproducing  the  primitive  stories  of  human  gods 
and  divine  men.  This  basis  of  ancient  poetry  was  totally 
wanting  in  Latium :  where  the  world  of  gods  remaineJ 
•hapeless  and  legend  remained  barren,  the  golden  apples  of 
poetry  could  not  voluntarily  ripen.  To  this  falls  to  be 
added  a  second  and  more  important  consideration.  The 
inward  mental  development  and  the  outward  political  evo* 
lution  of  Italy  had  equally  reached  a  point  at  which  it  waa 
no  longer  possible  to  retain  the  Roman  nationality  baaed 
on  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  and  individual  mental  culture, 
and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  Hellenism.  The  propa- 
gation of  Hellenism  in  Italy  had  certainly  a  revolutionary 
and  a  denationalizing  tendency,  but  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  necessary  intellectual  equalization  of  the  nations ;  and 
this  primarily  constitutes  the  historical  and  even  the  poeti- 
cal justification  of  the  Romano-Hellenistic  literature.  Not 
a  single  new  and  genuine  work  of  art  issued  from  its  work- 
shop, but  it  brought  Italy  within  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
Hellas.  Viewed  even  in  its  mere  outward  aspect,  Greek 
poetry  presumes  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
knowledge.  That  self-contained  completeness,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare for  instance,  was  foreign  to  ancient  poetry ;  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend  would  fail  to 
discover  the  background  and  often  even  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  every  rhapsody  and  every  tragedy.  If  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  was  in  some  degree  fiimiliar,  aa  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  show,  with  the  Homeric  poems  and 
tiie  legends  of  Herakles,  and  was  acquainted  with  at  least 
the  more  generally  current  of  the  other  myths,*  this  knowl- 

^ .  Kven  subordinate  figures  from  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Hera- 
klos  make  their  appeannoe,  i.y.,  Talthjbius  {Stick,  805),  Autolyous 
[Booth,  275),  Fartbaon  (Men,  745).  Moreover  the  most  general  outlines 
must  have  been  known  in  the  ease  of  the  Theban  and  the  Aigonautifl 
legends,  and  the  stories  of  Bellerophon  {Baceh.  810),  Pentheus  (ifera 
467),  Procne  and  Philomela  {Rttd,  604),  Sappho  and  Phaon  (Mil  1247) 
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edge  muet  have  found  its  way  to  the  public  priniarjl} 
through  the  stage  and  the  school,  and  thus  have  formed  al 
least  a  first  step  towards  the  understanding  of  the  Hellenic 
poetry.  But  still  deeper  was  the  effect — on  which  the  most 
ingenious  literary  critics  of  antiquity  justly  laid  emphasi»«- 
produced  by  the  naturalization  of  the  Greek  poetic  language 
and  the  Greek  metres  in  Latium.  If  *'  conquered  Greece 
vanquished  her  rude  conqueror  by  art,"  the  victory  was 
primarily  accomplished  by  elaborating  from  the  unpliant 
Latin  idiom  a  cultivated  and  elevated  poetical  language,  so 
that  instead  of  the  monotonous  and  hackneyed  Saturn  ian 
the  senarius  flowed  and  the  hexameter  rushed,  and  the 
mighty  tetrameters,  the  jubilant  anapaests,  and  the  artfully 
intermingled  lyrical  rhythms  fell  on  the  Latin  ear  in  the 
mother-tongue.  Poetical  language  is  the  key  to  the  ideal 
world  of  poetry,  poetic  measure  the  key  to  poetical  feeling ; 
for  the  man,  to  whom  the  eloquent  epithet  is  dumb  and  the 
living  image  is  dead,  and  in  whom  the  times  of  dactyls  and 
iambuses  awaken  no  inward  echo,  Homer  and  Sophocles 
have  composed  in  vain.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  poetical 
and  rhythmical  feeling  conies  spontaneously.  The  ideal 
feelings  are  no  doubt  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human 
breast,  but  they  need  favourable  sunshine  in  order  to  ger- 
minate ;  and  especially  in  the  Latin  nation,  which  was  but 
little  susceptible  of  poetic  impulses,  they  needed  external 
nurture.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  widely 
diffused  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  its  literature 
might  have  sufliced  for  the  susceptible  Roman  public.  The 
mysterious  charm  which  language  exercises  over  man,  and 
which  poetical  language  and  rhythm  only  exercise  in  a 
higher  degree,  attaches  not  to  any  tongue  learnt  accident* 
ally,  but  only  to  the  mother-tongue.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  shall  form  a  juster  judgment  of  the  Hellenistic 
literature,  and  particularly  of  the  poetry,  of  the  Romans 
of  this  period.  If  it  was  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to 
transplant  the  radicalism  of  Euripides  to  Rome,  to  resolve 
the  gods  either  into  deceased  men  or  into  mental  concep' 
tions,  to  place  a  denationalized  Latium  by  the  side  of  a 
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denationalized  Hellas,  and  to  merge  all  purely  and  distinct 
ly  developed  national  peculiarities  ink)  the  questionable 
idea  of  general  civilization,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  ap» 
prove  or  disapprove  this  tendency,  but  none  can  doubt  iU 
historical  necessity.  From  this  point  oi  view  the  very 
defectiveness  of  the  Roman  poetry,  which  cannot  be  denied| 
may  be  explained  and  so  may  in  some  degree  be  justified 
it  is  no  doubt  pervaded  by  a  disproportion  between  the 
trivial  and  often  mutilated  contents  and  the  comparatively 
finished  form  ;  but  the  re«l  significance  of  this  poetry  lay 
precisely  in  its  formal  features,  especially  those  of  language 
and  metre.  It  was  not  seemly  that  poetry  in  Rome  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  and  foreigners 
and  was  chiefly  translation  or  imitation ;  but,  if  the  primary 
object  of  poetry  was  simply  to  form  a  bridge  from  Latium 
to  Hellas,  Livius  and  Ennius  had  certainly  a  vocation  to 
the  poetical  pontificate  in  Rome,  and  a  translated  literature 
was  the  simplest  means  to  the  end.  It  was  still  less  seem- 
ly that  Roman  poetry  preferred  to  lay  its  hands  on  the 
most  prolix  and  trivial  originals ;  but  in  this  view  it  was 
appropriate.  No  one  will  desire  to  place  the  poetry  of 
Euripides  on  a  level  with  that  of  Homer ;  but,  historically 
viewed,  Euripides  and  Menander  were  quite  as  much  the 
oracles  of  cosmopolitan  Hellenism  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  the  oracles  of  national  Hellenism,  and  in  so  far  the 
representatives  of  the  new  school  had  good  reason  for  intro- 
ducing their  audience  especially  to  this  cycle  of  literature. 
The  instinctive  consciousness  also  of  their  limited  poetical 
powers  may  partly  have  induced  the  Roman  composers  to 
keep  mainly  by  Euripides  and  Menander  and  to  leave 
Bophocles  and  even  Aristophanes  untouched ;  for,  while 
poetry  is  essentially  national  and  difficult  to  transplant, 
intellect  and  wit,  on  which  the  poetry  of  Euripides  as  weU 
as  of  Menander  is  based,  are  in  their  nature  cosmopolitaa 
Moreover  the  fact  always  deserves  to  be  honourably  ao* 
knowledged,  that  the  Roman  poets  of  the  sixth  century  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  the  Hellenic  literature  of  the  day 
or  what  is  called  Alexandrinisri,  but  sought  their  modeli 
Vol.  II.— '24* 
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solely  ill  tbe  oldef  datsical  literature,  although  not  esaotlj 
In  its  richest  or  purest  fields.  On  the  whole,  however  in* 
numerable  may  be  the  fidse  aooommodations  and  sinf 
■gainst  the  rules  of  art  which  we  can  pcMut  out  in  them^ 
lliese  were  just  the  offences  which  were  by  stringent  nece* 
sity  attendant  on  the  far  from  scrupulous  efibrts  of  the  mi» 
sionaries  of  Hellenism ;  and  they  are,  in  a  historical  and 
•Ten  aesthetical  point  of  yiew,  outweighed  in  some  measurs 
by  the  seal  of  £uth  equally  inseparable  firom  propagandism. 
We  may  form  a  different  opinion  from  Ennius  as  to  the 
value  of  his  new  gospel ;  but,  if  in  the  case  of  fiuth  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  what,  as  how,  men  believe,  we  cannot 
refuse  recognition  and  admiration  to  the  Roman  poets  of  tbe 
sixth  c^tury.  A  fresh  and  strong  sense  of  the  power  of 
the  Hellenic  world-literature,  a  sacred  longing  to  transplant 
the  marvellous  tree  to  the  foreign  land,  pervaded  the  whole 
poetry  of  the  sixth  century,  and  coincided  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  the  thoroughly  elevated  spirit  of  that  great 
age.  The  later  refined  Hellenism  looked  down  on  the 
poetical  performances  of  this  period  with  some  degree  of 
contempt ;  it  should  rather  perhaps  have  looked  up  to  the 
poets,  who  with  all  their  imperfections  yet  stood  in  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  Greek  poetry,  and  approached  nearer  to 
genuine  poetical  art  than  their  more  cultivated  successors. 
In  the  bold  emulation,  in  the  sounding  rhythms,  even  in  the 
mighty  professional  pride  of  the  poets  of  this  age  there  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  epoch  of  Roman  literature,  an  im- 
posing grandeur ;  and  even  those  who  are  under  no  illusion 
as  to  the  weak  points  of  this  poetry  may  apply  to  it  tha 
|iroud  language  in  which  Ennius  celebrates  its  praise : 

Bnini  jtoetOj  «a/v«,  fiU  morialibtu 
Versus  propinas  Jlammeos  ryeditUitus, 

As  the  Hellenico-Roman  literature  of  this  period  was 
ITHtioiiAi  essentially  marked  by  a  dominant  tendency,  so 
•ppodUon.  ^Q^  ^igQ  jtg  antithesis,  the  contemporary  national 
authorship.  While  the  former  aimed  at  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  annihilation  of  Latin  nationality  by  the  crea 
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tion  of  a  poetry  Latin  in  language  but  Hellenic  in  form  and 
spirit,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  Latin  nation  was 
driven  to  reject  and  place  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  the 
literature  of  Hellenism  along  with  Hellenism  itself.  The 
Uomans  in  the  time  of  Cato  stood  opposed  to  Greek  litera- 
ture, very  mudi  as  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  they  stood 
opposed  to  Christianity;  freedmen  and  foreigners  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  poetical,  as  they  afterwards  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  Christian,  community ;  the  nobility 
of  Uie  nation  and  above  all  the  government  saw  in  poetry 
as  in  Christianity  an  absolutely  hostile  power ;  Plautus  and 
Ennius  were  ranked  with  the  rabble  by  the  Roman  aristoo 
racy  for  reasons  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
apostles  and  bishops  were  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  gov* 
emment.  In  this  field  too  it  was  Cato,  of  course,  who  took 
the  lead  as  the  vigorous  champion  of  his  native  country 
against  the  foreigners.  The  Greek  literati  and  physicians 
were  in  his  view  the  most  dangerous  scum  of  the  radically 
corrupt  Greek  people,*  and  the  Roman  "ballad-singers" 
are  treated  by  him  with  ineffable  contempt  (i.  584).  He 
and  those  who  shai  ed  his  sentiments  have  been  often  and 
harshly  censured  on  this  account,  and  certainly  the  exprea- 
«ions  of  his  displeasure  are  not  unfrequently  characterized 
by  the  bluntness  and  narrowness  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  on 

*  **  As  to  these  Greeks,**  he  says  to  his  son  Marcus,  **  I  shall  tell  at 
the  proper  place,  what  I  came  to  learn  regarding  them  at  Athens ;  and 
shall  show  that  it  is  useful  to  look  into  their  writings,  but  not  to  study 
them  thoroughly.  They  are  an  utterly  corrupt  and  ungoyemable 
race — ^believe  me,  thi^  is  true  as  au  oracle ;  if  that  people  bring  hither 
its  culture,  it  will  ruin  everything,  and  most  especially  if  it  send  hithei 
Its  physicianB.  They  havo  conspired  to  despatch  all  barbarians  by  their 
physicking,  ncTortheless  they  get  thomselyes  paid  for  it,  that  people 
■ay  trust  them  and  that  they  may  the  more  easily  bi-ing  us  to  ruin. 
They  call  us  also  barbarians,  and  indeed  revile  us  by  the  still  more 
Tulgar  name  of  Opicans.  I  interdict  thee,  therefore,  from  all  dealings 
with  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.** — Cato  in  his  zeal  was  not  aware 
that  the  name  of  Opicans,  which  had  in  Latin  an  objectionable  senss^ 
was  in  Greek  quite  free  from  this,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  in  the  most 
Innocent  way  come  to  designate  the  Italians  by  that  term  (i.  183). 
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ft  closer  consideration  we  must  not  only  confess  him  to  havs 
been  in  individual  pdnts  substantially  right,  but  we  must 
also  acknowledge  that  the  national  opposition  in  this  field, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  abandoned  the  manifestly  iuade- 
quate  line  of  mere  negative  defence.  When  his  younger 
contemporary,  Aulus  Posiumius  Albinos,  who  was  an  ol> 
ject  of  ridicule  to  the  Heilenes  shemselves  by  his  oiTeusivs 
Mellenizing,  and  who  even  manufactured  Greek  verses— > 
when  this  Albinus  in  the  preface  to  his  historical  treatise 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  defective  Greek  that  he  was  by 
birth  a  Roman  —  was  not  the  question  quite  in  place, 
whether  he  had  been  condemned  by  legal  authoiity  to 
meddle  with  things  which  he  did  not  understand  1  Were 
the  trades  of  the  professional  translator  of  comedies  and  of 
the  poet  celebrating  heroes  for  bread  and  protection  more 
honourable,  perhaps,  two  thousand  years  ago  than  they  are 
now  %  Had  Cato  not  reason  to  make  it  a  reproach  against 
Nobilior,  that  he  took  Ennius — who,  we  may  add,  glorified 
in  his  verses  the  Roman  potentates  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  overloaded  Cato  himself  with  praise — along  with 
him  to  Ambracia  as  the  celebrator  of  his  future  achieve- 
ments? Had  he  not  reason  to  revile  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Rome  and  Athens,  as 
an  incorrigibly  wretched  pack  ?  This  opposition  to  the 
culture  of  the  age  and  the  Hellenism  of  the  day  was  well 
warranted ;  but  Cato  was  by  no  means  chargeable  with  an 
opposition  to  culture  and  to  Hellenism  in  general.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  the  highest  merit  of  the  national  party,  that 
they  comprehended  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
Latin  literature  and  of  bringing  the  stimulating  influences 
of  Hellenism  to  bear  on  it;  only  their  intention  was,  that 
Latin  literature  should  not  be  a  mere  copy  taken  from  tlie 
Greek  and  intruded  on  the  national  feelings  of  Rome,  but 
should,  while  quickened  by  Greek  influences,  be  developed 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  Italian  nationality.  With  a 
genial  instinct,  which  attests  not  so  much  the  sagacity  of 
individuals  as  the  general  elevation  of  the  epoch,  they  per 
•yeived  that  in  the  case  of  Rome,  owing  to  the  total  want  oi 
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earlier  poetical  productiveness,  history  furnished  the  only 
materials  for  the  development  of  a  distinctive  intellectual 
life.  Rome  was,  what  Greece  was  not,  a  state;  and  the 
mighty  consciousness  of  this  truth  lay  at  the  root  both  of 
the  bold  attempt  which  Naevius  made  to  form  by  means  of 
history  a  Roman  epos  and  a  Roman  drama,  and  of  the  crear 
tion  of  Latin  prose  by  Cato.  It  is  true  that  the  endeavour 
to  replace  the  gods  and  heroes  of  legend  by  the  kings  and 
eonsuls  of  Rome  resembles  the  attempt  of  the  giants  to 
storm  heaven  by  means  of  mountains  piled  one  abo^e 
another :  without  a  mythologic  world  there  is  no  ancient 
epos  and  no  ancient  drama,  and  poetry  knows  no  substi- 
tutes. With  greater  moderation  and  good  sense  Cato  left 
poetry  proper,  as  a  thing  irremediably  lost,  to  the  party 
opposed  to  him ;  although  his  attempt  to  create  a  didactio 
poetry  in  national  measure  afler  the  model  of  the  earliei 
Roman  productions — the  Appian  poem  on  Morals  and  the 
poem  on  Agriculture — remains  significant  and  deserving  of 
respect,  if  not  in  point  of  success,  yet  in  point  of  intention. 
Prose  afibrded  him  a  more  favourable  field,  and  accordingly 
he  applied  the  whole  varied  power  and  energy  peculiar  to 
him  to  the  creation  of  a  prose  literature  in  his  native  tongue. 
This  effort  was  all  the  more  Roman  and  all  the  more  de- 
serving of  respect,  that  the  public  which  he  primarily  ad- 
dressed was  the  family  circle,  and  that  in  such  an  effort  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  time.  Thus  arose  his ''  Origines," 
his  remarkable  state-speeches,  his  treatises  on  special 
branches  of  science.  They  are  certainly  pervaded  by  a 
national  spirit,  and  turn  on  national  subjects ;  but  they  are 
&r  from  anti-Hellenic:  in  fact  they  originated  essentially 
under  Greek  influence,  although  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party  so  origi- 
nated. The  idea  and  even  the  title  of  his  chief  work  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  '*  foundation-histories  "  (xTureiir). 
The  same  is  true  of  his  oratorical  authorship  ;  he  ridiculed 
Isocrates,  but  he  tried  to  learn  from  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes. His  encyclopaedia  is  substantially  the  result 
of  his  st'idy  r  f  Greek  literature.     Of  all  the  undcitakin^i 
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of  that  active  and  patriotic  man  none  waa  more  fruitful  of 
results  and  none  more  useful  to  his  country  than  this  li(» 
rary  activity,  little  esteemed  in  comparison  as  it  probably 
was  by  himself.  He  found  numerous  and  worthy  auooea^ 
on  in  oratorical  and  scientific  authorship ;  and  thou^  hia 
original  historical  treatise,  which  of  its  kind  may  be  com 
pared  with  the  Greek  logography,  was  followed  by  no 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  yet  he  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  literary  occupation  in  oonnectacHi 
with  the  useful  sciences  as  well  as  with  history  waa  not 
merely  becoming  but  honourable  in  a  Roman. 

Let  us  glance,  in  conclusion,  at  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
Architeo-  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  So  far  as 
^"^  concerns  the  former,  the  traces  of  growing  lux- 

ury were  less  observable  in  public  than  in  private  buildings. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  and  esp^ 
cially  jfrom  the  time  of  the  censorship  of  Gate 
(570),  that  the  Romans  began  in  the  case  of  the 
former  to  have  respect  to  public  convenience  as  well  as  to 
public  exigency  ;  to  line  with  stone  the  basins  {locus)  sup- 
184.  plied  from  the  aqueducts  (570) ;  to  erect  colon- 

179.    1T4.      nades  (575,  580) ;  and  above  all  to  transfer  to 
Rome  the  Attic  halls  for  courts  and  business — the  basiliau 
as  they  were  called.     The  first  of  these  buildings,  somewhat 
corre.sponding  to  our  modern  bazaars — the  Porcian  or  sil- 
versmiths' hall — was  erected  by  Cato  in  670 

181. 

alongside  of  the  senate-house ;  others  were  soon 
associated  with  it,  till  gradually  along  the  sides  of  the 
Foinim  the  private  shops  were  replaced  by  these  splendid 
oolnmnar  halls.  Every-day  life,  however,  was  more  deeply 
influenced  by  the  revolution  in  domestic  architecture  which 
must,  at  latest^  be  placed  in  this  period.  The  dwelling- 
room  {atrium)^  court  (cavum  aedium),  garden  and  garden 
colonnade  {peristylium),  the  record-chamber  {ktblinum\ 
chapel,  kitchen,  and  bedrooms  were  by  degrees  severally 
provided  for ;  and,  as  to  the  internal  fittings,  the  column 
began  to  be  applied  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  dwelling 
room  for  the  support  of  the  open  roof  and  also  for  t 
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garden  colonnades:  throughout  these  arrangements  it  ii 
probable  that  Greek  models  were  copied  or  at  any  rate 
made  use  of.  Yet  the  materials  used  in  building  remained 
simple ;  **  our  ancestors  "  says  Varro,  "  dwelt  in  houses  of 
brick,  and  laid  merely  a  moderate  foundation  of  stone  to 
keep  away  damp." 

Of  Roman  plastic  art  we  scarcely  encounter  any  other 
^^  trace  than,  perhaps,  the  embossing  in  wax  of  the 

ftnd  paini.  images  of  ancestors.  Painters  and  painting  are 
^  mentioned  somewhat  more  frequently.     Manius 

Valerius  caused  the  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Hiero  in  491  off  Messana  (p.  47) 
to  be  depicted  on  the  side  wall  of  the  senate- 
house — the  first  historical  frescoes  in  Rome,  which  were 
followed  by  many  of  similar  character,  and  which  were  in 
the  domain  of  the  arts  of  design  what  the  national  epos 
and  the  national  drama  became  not  much  later  in  the  do- 
main of  poetry.  We  fmd  named  as  painters,  one  Theodotua 
who,  as  Naevius  scoffingly  said, 

8edena  in  eella  dreumUdut  tegeHlnu 
Larm  ludentU  pent  pinxU  bnbulo  / 

Marcus  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium,  who  painted  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium — the  same  who,  when 
more  advanced  in  life,  made  himself  a  name  as  an  editor 
of  Greek  tragedies ;  and  Marcus  Plautius  Lyco,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  beautiful  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Ardea  procured  for  him  the  freedom  of  that  city.^ 
But  these  very  facts  clearly  indicate,  not  only  that  the  exer^ 
oise  of  BTt  in  Rome  was  altogether  of  subordinate  import* 
anoe  and  more  of  a  manual  occupation  than  an  art,  but  also 
Ihat  it  fell,  probably  still  more  exclusively  than  poetry , 
Into  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  half  Greeks. 

*  Plautios  belongs  to  ibis  or  to  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  following  pe- 
riod, for  tbe  inscription  on  bis  pictures  (Plin.  M.  N.  xxzv.  10,  116), 
being  bezametrical,  cannot  well  be  older  tban  Ennius,  and  the  bestowal 
of  the  citizendbip  Oi  Ardea  most  have  taken  place  before  the  Social  War 
through  which  Ardea  lost  its  independence. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  appeared  in  genteel  drdes  the 
first  traces  of  the  tastes  subsequently  displayed  by  the 
dilettante  and  the  collector.    They  admired  the  magnificenci 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Athenian  temples,  and  regarded  with 
contempt  the  old-fashioned  terrarcotta  figures  on  the  roofe 
of  those  of  Rome :  even  a  man  like  Lucius  Paullus,  who 
shared  the  feelings  of  Cato  rather  than  of  Scipio,  viewed 
and  judged  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  with  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur.   The  custom  of  carrying  off  the  treasures  of  art  from 
the  conquered  Greek  cities  was  first  introduced  on  a  large 
scale  by  Marcus  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  (542).    The  practice  met  with  severe 
reprobation  from  mea  of  the  old  school  of  training,  and  the 
stem  veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  for  instance,  on  the  capture 
of  Tarentum  (545)  gave  orders  that  the  statues 
in  the  temples  should  not  be  touched,  but  that 
the  Tarentines  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  indignant 
gods.    Yet  the  plundering  of  temples  in  this  way  became 
'>£  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence.    Titus  Flamininus 
in  particular  (560)  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior 
187.  (507),  two  leading  champions  of  Roman  Ilellen 

ism,  and  Lucius  Paullus  (587)  were  the  means 
of  filling  the  public  buildings  of  Rome  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  chisel.  In  taking  such  steps  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  an  in- 
terest in  art  as  well  as  an  interest  in  poetry  formed  an 
essential  part  of  Hellenic  culture  or,  in  other  words,  of 
modern  civilization ;  but,  while  the  appropriation  of  Greek 
poetry  was  impossible  without  some  sort  of  poetical  activ« 
ity,  in  the  case  of  art  the  mere  beholding  and  procuring  of 
ita  productions  seemed  to  suffice,  and  therefore,  while  a 
native  literature  was  formed  in  an  artificial  way  in  Rome^ 
no  attempt  even  was  made  to  develop  a  native  art. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY.  An  Introduction  to  Pre-Historic 
Study.  New  and  revised  edition.  Edited  by  C.  F.  KEARY. 
12mo,  $1.25. 

This  work  treats  saccessivelj  of  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  the 
remains  discovered  in  caves  or  elsewhere  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
of  language,  its  growth,  and  the  story  it  tells  of  the  pre-historic  users 
of  it ;  of  the  races  of  mankind,  early  social  life,  the  religions,  mythol- 
ogies, and  folk-tales  of  mankind,  and  of  the  history  of  writing.  The 
present  edition  contains  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  in 
which  are  embodied  the  results  of  the  latest  researches. 

BOSTON  SAT.  EVE.  GAZETTE.— "A  fascinating  manual,  without  a  vestige 
ef  the  duUnees  usually  charged  against  sclentiflc  works.  In  its  way.  the  work  la 
a  model  of  what  a  popular  seleDtiflc  work  should  be." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS.  By  Professor  GEORGE  RAWLIN* 
SON,  M.A.   12mo,  with  maps,  $1.00. 

The  first  part  of  this  book.  Early  Civilizations,  diflcuBsefi  the  an' 
Equity  of  civilization  in  Egypt  and  the  other  early  nations  of  the  East, 
rhe  second  part.  Ethnic  Affinities  in  the  Ancient  World,  is  an  examin- 
•tion  of  the  ethnology  of  Gtoesis,  showing  its  accordance  with  the 
latest  results  of  mode^  ethnographioal  science. 

CONQREQATIONALIST.— "A  work  of  genuine  acholarly  excellence,  and  a 
laefn]  ofliBet  to  a  great  deal  of  the  superficial  current  literature  on  such  subjects." 

MANUAL  OF  MYTHOLOGY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  Art  Stu- 
dents, and  General  Readers.  Founded  on  the  Works  of 
Petiscus,  Preller,  and  Welcker.  By  ALEXANDER  8.  MUR- 
RAY, Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British 
Museum.  With  45  Plates  on  tinted  paper,  representing 
more  than  90  Mythological  Subjects.  Reprinted  from  the 
Second  Revised  London  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  $1.75. 

THE  CLEVELAND  HERALD.— «< It  has  been  acknowledged  the  best  wort  on 
Oie  subject  to  be  found  in  a  concise  form,  and  as  it  embodies  the  results  of  the 
latest  researches  and  dlscoTeries  in  ancient  mythologies,  It  is  superior  for  school 
and  general  purposes  as  a  hand  book  to  any  of  the  so-called  standard  works." 

THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL.—*'  Whether  as  a  manaal  for  reference,  a  text  book 
for  school  use,  or  lor  the  general  reader,  the  book  will  be  found  very  yaloable  aii4 
kitcrestUlg." 
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fHE  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO.  Translated  Into  English,  with 
Analysis  and  Introductions.  By  B.  JOWETT,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Qreek. 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition.  Four  vols.,  crown  8vo,  per  set, 
$8.00. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.—'*  The  present  work  of  PTofeaor  Jowett  Will  be 
irelcomed  with  profooml  Interest,  ss  the  only  Adeqmte  endesTor  to  timnsport  tlie 
Host  precious  monnment  of  Grecian  thooght  among  the  fkmlllar  treasorcs  of 
English  Uteratorc.  The  noble  reputation  of  Professor  Jowett,  both  aa  a  thinker 
ind  a  scholar.  It  may  be  premised,  however.  Is  a  valid  guaranty  for  the  excellenoe 
If  his  performanoe.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  hmid-woiftliig  itiidentB  of 
Ihe  English  nnlversitles.  In  the  departments  of  philolocy  and  erittdm,  whose 
txemplary  diligence  is  f  ally  equalled  by  his  aingnlar  acnteneaB  of  peoetiatiOQ. 
Ms  clear  and  temperate  Jodgment,  and  his  rare  and  absolute  fidelity  to  the  inter- 
ists  of  troth.** 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST.— "One  of  the  most  splendid  and  vmhiahto 
gifts  to  literature  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  offered.  Ttie  work  has  all  the 
freedom  and  strength  of  an  original,  and  the  grace  of  language  la  only  equalled 
1^  the  profound  scholarship  displayed  in  the  translatimL'* 

THE  CLEVELAND  HERALD.— "Prof.  Jowett*s  knowledge  of  Gredt  language 
and  literature  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek  life  and  philosophy  Is  pro- 
found. The  rendering  ia  accurate,  the  style  easy  and  natural,  and  the  very  fnU 
explanatory  and  critical  introductions  to  each  section  are  of  invaluable  asafstanoe. 
In  the  reproduction  of  this  masterly  translation  the  pubUshers  have  pofbnned  a 
valuable  Bervlcc  to  American  letters.'' 

PLATO'S  BEST  THOUGHTS.  As  compiled  from  Professor 
Jowett*8  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  By  Rev.  C. 
H.  A.  BULKLEY.    A  new  edition,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.— "The  present  volume  presents  in  the  most  accessible 
fbrm  the  wide  range  of  subjects  upon  which  Plato  dwells,  and  exiiibits  him  in  an 
his  varied  aspects  of  philosopher,  moralist,  socialist,  logician,  rhetorician, 
scientist,  and  critic.  The  extracts  here  given  have  been  carefully  ooUeoted.  so  as 
to  be  unique  and  Integral  in  thought  While  those  who  are  desirous  to  peruse  the 
complete  translation  of  Prof.  Jowett  will  doubtless  do  this,  yet  there  are  many 
others  to  whom  this  volume  will  be  welcome  as  giving  the  finest  wheat  of  Plato  in 
%  ready,  readable  form.  Even  the  reader  of  the  fuller  work  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
compendium  of  Platonic  thought  so  available  for  cursory  perusal  and  casual  quo* 
tation." 

THE  EVANGELIST.—"  This  volume  makes  the  best  things  in  Plato 
lad  available,  and  its  index  gives  it  tbc  character  of  a  dictionary." 
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lOCRATES.  A  Translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito  and  parts  o1 
the  Phaedo  of  PlatOf  containing  the  Defence  of  Socrates  at 
his  Trial,  his  Conversation  in  Prison,  with  his  Thoughts  on 
the  Future  Life,  and  an  Account  of  his  Death.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

TALKS  WITH  SOCRATES  ABOUT  LIFE.  Translations  from 
the  Corgias  and  the  Republic  of  Plato.  12mo,  cloth,  SI. 00; 
paper,  50  cents. 

h  DAY  IN  ATHENS  WITH  SOCRATES,  translations  from  the 
Protagoras  and  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Being  conversations 
between  Socrates  and  other  Creeks  on  Virtue  and  Justice* 
12mo  cloth,  81.00;  papert  50  cents. 

The  first  of  theee  ▼olnmes  eketohes  the  personal  charaoter  and 
moral  poBition  of  Socrates,  together  with  Plato's  own  speculations ;  the 
Beoond  volume  presents  in  forcible  and  elegant  English  the  practical 
philosophy  and  pure  morality  of  the  Ctorgias  and  Republic,  accom- 
panied by  an  able  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  ;  while  •the  last 
volume  has  for  its  object  to  give  a  vivid  picture  not  so  much  of  Plato's 
Philosophy  as  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to 
enter  into  the  every-day  scenes  of  Athenian  life,  and  to  become,  as  it 
were,  an  actual  participator  in  the  action. 

PROFESSOR  GOODWIN.— "I  have  advised  tho  translator  to  pabllBh  these 
vendons  of  Plato,  In  the  belief  that  they  will  be  welcomed  by  many  to  whom  both 
Plato  and  Socrates  have  hitherto  been  merely  venerated  names ;  especially  by 
those  whose  interest  In  knowing  what  Plato  and  Socrates  really  taught  has  been 
doubly  checked  by  ignorance  of  Greek  and  by  the  formidable  aspect  of  Plato^ 
complete  works,  even  in  an  Kng11«h  translation.** 

W.  D.  HOWELLS,  In  HiMTper* 8  Jfon^y.— "That  'Day  in  Athens  with  Socra- 
tes,* those  '  Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life,*  and  that  flrst  volume  containing  the 
Apology,  and  the  Phssdo,  all  strike  a  note  so  familiar,  deal  with  questions  bo  liv- 
ing, that  they  seem  of  present  concern  and  modem  fact.  Bmment  Scholars,  men 
of  much  Ladn  and  more  Greek,  attest  the  skill  and  truth  vrlth  which  the  veraiona 
are  made ;  we  can  confidently  speak  of  their  English  grace  and  oleameas.  They 
leem  a  *  model  of  style.'  because  they  are  without  manner  and  perfeotly  simple." 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST.~"We  do  not  remember  any  tranalattoo 
H  a  Greek  author  which  is  a  better  specimen  of  Idiomatic  Knglish  than  this,  or  s 
Kiore  faithful  rendering  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  original  into  Bnglish  as  good  and 
M  simple  as  the  Greek.  Such  a  translation  renders  the  reading  of  tho  original 
tail  nigU  aaperfluooB.** 
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EPOCHS  OF  HISTORY. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  Pmtamt  9f  ComM  ITIlCMrMr.— •<  A  Sslel 
if  oonolie  and  eaief ally  praparad  voIiubm  qb  tpaolal  «w  «<  hliloKy.  Xaon  li 
ieroted  to  a  sroap  of  eTenta  of  taclilmportaiioe  as  to  entitle  It  to  be  legarded  aa 
an  epoch.  Bach  la  alao  complete  In  Itself,  and  baa  no  capedal  oonneotlon  wldi 
tbc  otlicr  raembera  of  ttie  aerlea.  The  worka  are  all  wmten  by  anthon  aelected 
by  the  editor  on  accoont  of  aoBM  eapeolal  qaalHleattona  for  a  poftrayal  of  tlia 
period  they  reapectively  describe.  The  Tolomea  form  an  excellent  ooUaotioau 
capedaUy  adapted  to  the  waala  of  a  general  reader." 

NOAH  POin-ER,  Prs9<d0iie(ir]'hl0Oi>«60is.~*'The*BiooteolHl8toc7*aee^ 
to  me  to  have  been  prepared  with  Imowledge  and  artistic  aklll  to  meet  the  wanta 
of  a  large  number  of  readers.  To  the  yonng  they  fnmlah  an  oatUne  or  oompen- 
dlom  which  may  serve  as  an  introdnctlon  to  more  extended  stady.  To  tlioaa 
who  are  older  they  preaent  a  oonvenlent  aketoh  of  the  baada  of  the  hnoiwladgs 
which  they  have  already  acquired.  The  ouUlnea  are  by  no  meana  daatltate  o< 
spirit,  and  may  be  used  with  great  profit  for  family  reading,  and  In  select  ilanani 
or  reading  daba." 

BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST,  Bz-PretHOerU  cf  Drew  ThffAogical  Seminary, -^ 
-  It  appears  to  me  that  the  idea  of  Morris  in  his  Bpoehs  la  strictly  in  harmony 
with  the  philoaophy  of  history— namely,  that  great  movementa  should  be  treated 
not  aoooiding  to  narrow  geographical  and  natkmal  ttmlta  and  dIstlnotiQD,  b«l 
mUversally.  according  to  their  place  hi  the  general  life  of  the  world.  The  huaoP' 
leal  Maps  and  the  copious  Indloee  are  weloooie  addttlona  to  the  votamea.** 

THE  NATION.—*'  The  volomea  contain  the  Upe  resolta  of  the  atodlea  of 
who  are  anthorlties  in  their  respective  flelda.'* 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  FIRST  EMPIRB.  By  WILLIAM  OOONNQR 
Morris,    with  Appendix  by  Andhbw  D.  White,  LL.D. 

THE  EPOCH  OF  REFORM,  1880-1860.    By  JusnN  McCarthy. 

THE  ENGLISH  RESTORATION  AND  LOUIS  XIV.    By  Osmumd  Airt,  M.A. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period 

of  Its  Decline.    By  Dr.  THEODOR  MOMMSEN.   Translated, 

with  the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  W.  P.  Dickson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.   With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz* 

Reprinted  from  the  Revised  London  Edition.    Four  volumes 

crown  8vo,  gilt  top.    Price  per  set,  $8.00. 

LONDON  TIMES.— "A  work  of  the  very  tiighest  merit;  its  learning  1b  exact 
and  profound ;  its  narrative  fall  of  genlna  and  skill ;  its  deBcriptiona  of  men  are 
admirably  yivid.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  oar  opinion  tbat  Dr.  Mommsen's  is 
by  far  the  beat  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth." 

DR.  SCHMITZ.— "  Since  the  days  of  Nlebohr.  no  work  on  Boman  History  has 
appeared  that  combines  bo  much  to  attract,  instmct.  and  charm  the  reader.    Its 
■tyle— a  rare  quality  in  a  Germac  author— is  Tigorous,  spirited,  and  animated 
Professor  Mommsep's  woik  ca»  stap^  a  oompar^n  with  the  noblest  prodactloof 
If  modem  history," 
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AS  ADDITION  TO  THEODOR  MOMMSEITa  BISTORT  OF  ROME. 

THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    From  CaBsar  U 
Diocletian.   By  THEODOR  MOMM8EN.    Translated  witf 
the  author's  sanction  and  additionsi  by  William  P.  Dickson 
D.D.,  LL.D.    With  ten  mapsi  by  Professor  Klepert.    2  vols«i 
8vo,  $6.00. 

Contents:  The  Korthern  FroDtier  of  ItAly^-Spain— The  Gsllio 
I^rovinoes — Boman  Germany  and  the  Free  Germana — Britain — ^The 
Danabian  Lands  and  the  Wars  on  the  Danabe — Greek  Eorope — ^Aaia 
Minor— The  Euphrates  Frontier  and  the  Parthians— Syria  and  the 
Land  of  the  Nabatasane— Jadea  and  the  Jews—Elgypi — The  A&ican 
E^royinoes. 

N.  Y.  SUN.—**  Professor  Hommsen's  work  goes  fnrCher  ithan  any  other  ex- 
tant, or  now  looked  for.  to  provide  us  with  a  key  to  the  medleyal  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  world." 

PROF.  W.  A.  PACKARD,  in  Pre/fbyteiian  Aepf0io.~*«  Hie  author  draws  the 
wonderfully  rich  and  varied  picture  of  the  conquest  and  administration  of  that 
great  circle  of  peoples  and  lands  which  formed  the  empire  of  Borne  outside  of 
Italy,  their  agriculture,  trade,  and  mannfactures.  their  aitlacio  and  scientiflc  llfe^ 
through  all  degrees  of  civilization,  with  such  detail  and  completeness  as  could 
have  come  from  no  other  hand  thaa  that  of  this  great  master  of  historical  research 
in  all  its  deiNirtments,  guided  by  that  gift  of  hirtmlnal  imagination.  fOr  which  he 
{B  equally  eminent 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  Prof.  Dr.  ERNST  CURTIUS. 
Translated  by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Prof,  of  History  In  Owen's  Col« 
lege,  Manchester.  Uniform  with  Mommsen's  History  of 
Rome.  Five  volumes,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top.  Price  per  setf 
$10.00. 

LONDON  ATHEN/CUM.—**  Professor  CuTtlas*  eminent  scholarship  is  a  sufll- 
elent  guarantee  for  the  trustworthiness  of  his  blstory,  wliile  the  skill  with  which 
%e  groups  his  facts,  and  his  effective  mode  of  narrating  them,  combine  to  render 
It  no  less  readable  than  sound.  Prof.  Cartlus  everywhere  maintains  the  true 
ilgnity  and  Impartiality  of  history,  and  It  Is  evident  his  sympathies  are  on  the, 
^(le  of  Jostice,  humanity,  and  progress/* 

LONDON  SPECTATOR.— "Wc  cannot  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Curtius' 
book  better  than  by  saying  that  It  may  be  fitly  ranked  with  Theodor  Monmisen'a 
|reat  work." 

N.  Y.  DAILY  TRIBUNE. -"As  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Oreoian  histoiy, 
^o  previous  work  Ls  comparable  to  th^;  present  for  vivacity  and  pictoresqui 
beauty,  wblle  In  sound  learning  and  accuracy  of  statement  It  is  not  inferior  Is 
)m  elaborate  productions  wblch  enrich  the  Uterature  of  the  ase.'* 
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